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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

aCHO  ASB  ANABTASina,  19iPKR0R8   OV  TBS   KAST. — ^BIBIH,  XDU- 
CATION,  AHD  FIRST  EXPLOITS  OF  THXODOBIO  THB  OSTROGOTH. 

His    INYASION   AND    C0NQUX8T    OF    ITALT. — THE    OOTHIO 

KINGDOM   OF  ITALT. STATE  OF  THE  WEST. — ^MOITABT  AHD 

CIVIL   GOVERNMENT. — THE   SENATOR   BOETHIUS. — ^LAST  ACTS 
AND  DEATH  OF  THEODORIC. 

After  the  fall  of  tibe  Roman  empire  in  the  West,  an  inter- 
val of  fifty  yean,  till  the  memorable  rei^  of  Jtutinian,  u. 
fidntly  marked  by  the  obecore  names  and  miperfect  annab  of 
Zeno,  Anantasins,  and  Justin,  who  suooessivelj  ascended  to  the 
throne  of  Constantinople.  Doling  the  same  period,  Itdy 
revived  and  flourished  under  the  government  of  a  (jothio  king, 
whq  might  have  deserved  a  statae  among  the  best  and  bravest 
of  the  ancient  Romans. 

Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth,  the  feurteenth  in  Uneal  descent  <^ 
the  royal  line  of  the  Amali,^  was  bom  in  the  neighborhood  of 

>  JomaiAei  (de  Rebus  Qetisi%  c.  18, 14,  pi  629,  680,  edit  Grot)  has 
drawn  the  pediffree  of  llieodoric  from  Qapt,  one  of  the  ^imm  or  Demi- 
gods,  who  byed  about  the  time  of  Donutaao.  OaModoms,  the  fint 
who  celebrates  the  royal  race  of  the  Amsli,  (V hriar.  viii  6,  ix.  SS^ 

TOL.  nr. — A 


£  THB  DEOLIITX   AND   FALL       [A.  D.  455-475. 

VienDa'  two  yean  after  the  death  of  Attila-f  A  recent  vic- 
tory had  restored  the  independence  of  the  Ostrogotha ;  and 
the  three  brothers,  Walamir,  Tfaeodemir,  and  Widimir,  who 
ruled  that  warlike  nation  with  united  counsels,  had  separately 
pitched  their  habitations  in  the  fertile  though  desolate  province 
of  Pannonia.  The  Huns  still  threatened  their  revolted  sub- 
jects, but  their  hasty  attack  was  repelled  by  the  single  forces 
.  of  Walarair,  and  the  news  of  his  victory  reached  the  dbtant 
camp  of  his  brother  in  the  same  auspicious  moment  that 
the  favorite  concubine  of  Theodemir  was  delivered  of  a  son 
and  heir.  In  the  eighth  year  of  his  age,  Theodoric  was 
reluctantly  yielded  by  his  &ther  to  the  public  interest,  as  the 
pledge  of  an  alliance  which  Leo,  emperor  of  the  East,  had 
consented  to  purchase  by  an  annual  subsidy  of  three  hundred 
pounds  of  gdd.  The  royal  hosti^  was  educated  at  Constan- 
tinople with  care  and  tenderness.  His  body  was  formed  to 
all  the  ezerciseB  of  war,  his  mind  was  expanded  by  the  habits 
of  liberal  conversation;  he  frequented  the  schools  of  the 
most  skilful  masters ;  but  he  disdained  or  n^lected  the  arts 
of  Greece,  and  so  ignorant  did  he  always  remain  of  the  first 
elements  of  science,  that  a  rude  mark  was  contrived  to  rep- 
resent the  signature  of  the  ilhterate  king  of  Italy.'  As  soon 
as  he  had  attained  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  was  restored  to  the 

X  2,  zi.  1,)  reckons  the  grandson  of  Theodoric  as  the  xviith  in  descent 
Peringsciold  (the  Swedish  commeDtator  of  Cochloeus,  Vit  TheodoricL  p. 
271,  ic.,  Stockholm^  1699)  labors  to  oonnect  this  genealogy  with  the 
legends  or  traditions  of  his  native  country.* 

^  More  correctly  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake  Pelso,  (Nieusiedler-see,) 

near  Camuntom,  almost  on  the  same  spot  where  Marcos  Antoninus 

composed  his  meditations,  (Joraandes,  c.  52,  p.  669.    Severin.  Panno- 

«iia  Illustrata,  p.  82.    OeUarios,  Geograph.  Antiq.  (torn.  i.  p.  860.) 

'  The  four  first  letters  of  his  name  (OEOA)  were  inseribed  on  a 

Sid  plate,  and  when  it  was  fixed  on  the  paper,  the  king  drew  his  pen 
rough  the  intervals  ([Anonym.  Valesian.  ad  calcem  Amm.  MarooUia 
p.  722.)    This  authentic  fact^  with  the  testimony  of  Frocopius,  or  at 


*  Axnala  was  a  name  of  hereditsiy  aanctity  and  honor  among  the  Visi- 
gDths.  It  enters  into  the  names  of  Amalaberga,  Amala  saintha,  (swintbei 
means  strength,)  Amalafred,  AnuJarich.  In  the  poem  of  the  Nibdnngen, 
written  three  handred  yean  later,  the  Ostrmfoths  are  called  the  Amilongen. 
Aooordins^to  Wachter  it  means,  unstained,  from  the  privative  a,  and  malo, 
a  stain.  It  is  pare  Saosorit,  Amida,  immaculatas.  Schlegel,  Indiaehe  Bibli* 
othek,  1.  p.  933.— M. 

t  The  date  of  Theodoric's  hirth  is  not  aocarately  determined.  We  can 
hardly  err,  observes  Manso,  in  placing  it  between  the  years  453  and  456. 
BCanao^  Geoobkhte  des  Ost-Qottaiscben  Eeichs,  p.  14^— M. 


A.  D.  474-491.]    of  thk  bomav  xmpirk.  I 

wishes  of  the  Ostn^ths,  whom  the  emperor  aspned  to  gain 
hy  liberality  and  oonfidenoe.  Walamir  had  fhllen  in  battle ; 
the  youngest  of  the  breathers,  Widimir,  had  led  away  into 
Italy  and  Gaul  an  army  of  Barbarians,  and  the  whole  nation 
acknowledged  for  their  kinff  the  fether  of  Theodoric.  His 
ferocious  subjects  admired  we  strength  and  stature  c^  their 
young  prince ;  *  and  he  soon  oonvine^  them  that  he  had  not 
degenerated  from  the  yalor  of  his  ancestors.  At  the  head  of 
six  thousand  volunteers,  he  secretly  left  the  camp  in  quest  of 
adventures,  deseeded  the  Danube  as  far  as  Singidnnum,  or 
Belgrade,  and  soon  returned  to  his  &ther  with  the  spoils  of  a 
Sarmatian  king  whom  he  had  vanquished  and  slain.  Such 
triumphs,  however,  were  productive  only  oi  fiune,  and  the 
invincible  Ostrogoths  were  reduced  to  extreme  distress  by  the 
want  of  clothing  and  food.  They  unanimously  resolved  to 
desert  their  Pannonian  encampments,  and  bokfly  to  advance 
into  the  warm  and  wealthy  neighborhood  of  the  Byzantine 
court,  which  already  maintained  in  pride  and  luznty  so  many 
bands  of  confederate  Gothsi  After  proving,  by  some  acta  of 
hostility,  that  they  could  be  dangerous,  or  at  least  troublesome, 
enemie^  the  Ostrogoths  sold  at  a  high  price  their  reconciliation 
and  fidelity,  accepted  &  donative  of  knds  and  money,  and  were 
intmsted  with  uie  defence  of  the  Lower  Danube,  under  the 
command  of  Theodoric^  who  succeeded  after  his  father's  death 
to  the  hereditaiy  throne  of  the  Amali.* 

A  hero,  descended  from  a  race  of  kings,  must  have  despised 
the  base  Isaurian  who  was  invested  with  the  Roman  pur- 
ple, without  any  endowment  of  mind  or  body,  without  any 
advantages  of  royal  birth,  or  superior  qualifications.    After 

leart  of  the  oootemporary  Goths,  (Gfothic  L  l  &  2,  pi  811,)  fkr  oat- 
weighs  the  vague  praises  of  Ennodiaii  (Sirmond  Opera,  torn,  i  p.  1696) 
sad  Theopiuuies,  (Chrono^idi.  p.  IVl.)* 

*  Statnra  est  qns  resiADet  proceritate  regnaiitem,  (Ennodius,  p. 
1614)  The  hidM>p  of  Pans  (I  mean  the  eodeeiastic  who  wished  to  be 
a  biabop)  then  proceeds  to  celebrate  the  complezioo,  eyes,  hands,  Ao, 
of  hb  sovereiga 

*  The  state  of  the  Ostrogoths,  and  the  first  years  of  Theodoric.  are 
found  in  Jomandes,  (c  62—66,  p.  689—696)  and  Maldiue.  (Excerpt 
LegaL  ^  78—80,)  who  errooeooAy  styles  him  the  son  of  Walamir. 

*  Le  Bean  and  his  Commentator,  Bf.  St  Martin,  sopport,  thoagfa  with 
no  very  atiafrctory  evidence,  the  opposite  opinion.  Bot  Lord  Mahon  (Life 
of  BefiBarius,  p.  19)  nnes  the  modi  atnmger  argament,  the  Byaantine  edn- 
catkn  of  Tbeodoric/— it 
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ibe  failure  of  the  Theodosian  life,  ihe  d)<Hoe  of  Pulcberia 
amd  of  the  senate  might  be  justified  in  some  measure  by  the 
characters  of  Martin  and  Leo,  but  the  latter  of  these  princes 
confirmed  and  dishonored  his  reign  by  the  perfidious  murder 
of  Aspar  and  his  sons,  who  too  rigorously  exacted  the  debt 
of  gratitude  and  obedience.  The  inheritance  of  Leo  and  of 
the  East  was  peaceably  devolved  on  his  infieuit  grandson,  the 
son  of  his  daughter  Ariadne ;  and  her  laaurian  nusband,  the 
fortunate  Trascalisseus,  exchanged  that  barbarous  sound  for 
the  Grecian  appellation  of  Zeno.  After  the  decease  of  the 
elder  Leo,  he  approached  with  unnatural  respect  the  throne 
of  his  son,  humbly  received,  as  a  gift,  the  second  rank  in  the 
empire,  and  soon  excited  the  public  suspicion  on  the  sudden 
and  premature  death  of  his  young  colleague,  whose  life  could 
no  longer  promote  the  success  of  his  ambition.  .  But  the 
palace  of  Constantinople  was  ruled  by  female  influence,  and 
agitated  by  female  passions :  and  Verina,  the  widow  of  Leo,- 
claiming  his  empire  as  her  own,  pronounced  a  sentence  of 
deposition  against  the  worthless  and  ungrateful  servant  on 
whom  she  alone  had  bestowed  the  sceptre  of  the  East'  As 
soon  as  she  sounded  a  revolt  in  the  ears  of  Zeno,  he  fled  with 
precipitation  into  the  mountains  of  Isauria,  and  her  brother 
l^asiliscus,  already  in&mous  by  his  African  expedition,^  was 


unanimously  proclaimed  by  the  servile  senate.  JBut  the  reign 
of  the  usurper  was  short  and  turbulent.  Basihscus  presumed 
to  assassinate  the  Ipver  of  his  sister ;  he  dared  to  offend  the 
lover  of  his  wife,  the  vain  and  insolent  Harmatius,  who,  in 
the  midst  of  Asiatic  luxury,  affected  the  dress,  the  demeanor, 
and  the  surname  of  Achilles.'  By  the  conspiracy  of  the 
malecontents,  Zeno  was  recalled  from  ^xile ;  the  armies,  the 
capital,  the  person,  of  Basiliscus,  were  betrayed;  and  his 
whole  family  was  condemned  to  the  long  agony  of  cold  and 
hunger  by  the  inhuman  conqueror,  who  wanted  courage  to 
encounter  or  to  fi>i^ve  his  enemies.*    The  haughty  spirit  of 

*  Theophanes  (p.  Ill)  inserts  a  copy  of  her  mered  letters  to  the 

provinces;  tors  in  rd  PwriKttw  hnircp6v  iert  .  .  .  jrai  Srri  irpo;^cipno^/icOa 

fiaotXta  TpaoKoXXioaiovy  ^  Such  female  preteDBions  would  hare 
astonished  the  alayes  of  ibe  fir 8t  CadStn. 

'  Vol  iii.  p.  604—608. 

'  Suidas,  torn.  L  p.  882,  888,  edit  Raster. 


*  Jofomes  Lydns  accuaea  Zeno  of  timidity,  or,  rather,  of  cowardice ;  he 
pordiased  an  ignominioas  peace  from  the  cnemieB  of  the  empire,  whom  he 
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Yerina  was  stall  incapable  of  sabmission  or  repose.  She  pro- 
yoked  the  enmity  of  a  fivorite  general,  embraced  his  cause 
as  soon  as  he  was  disgraced,  created  a  new  emperor  in  Sjria 
and  Egypt,*  raised  an  army  of  seventy  thousand  men,  and 
peisisted  to  the  last  moment  of  her  life  in  a  fruitless  rebdlion, 
which,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  age,  had  been  predicted 
by  Christian  hermits  and  Pagan  magicians.  While  the  East 
was  afflicted  by  the  passions  of  Verina,  her  daughter  Ariadne 
was  distinguished  by  the  female  virtues  of  mildness  and 
fidelity ;  she  followed  her  husband  in  his  exile,  and  after  his 
restoration,  she  implored  his  clemency  in  fiivor  of  her  mother. 
On  the  decease  of  Zeno,  Ariadne,  uie  daughter,  the  mother, 
and  the  widow  of  an  emperor,  gave  her  hand  and  the  Im- 
perial title  to  AnastasiQs,  an  aged  domestic  of  the  palace, 
who  survived  his  elevation  a^ve  twenty-seven  years,  and 
whose  character  is  attested  by  the  acclamation  of  the  people, 
" Reign  as  you  have  Hved !" * f 

TVnatever  fear  or  aflection  could  bestow,  was  profusely 
lavished  by  Zeno  on  the  long  of  the  Ostrc^^;  the  rank  of 
patridan  and  consul,  the  command  of  the  Palatine  troops,  an 
equestrian  statue,  a  treasure  in  gold  and  silver  of  many  thou- 
sand ponnds,  the  natne  of  son,  and  the  promise  of  a  rich  and 
honorable  wife.  As  long  as  llieodoric  condescended  to  serve, 
he  supported  with  courage  and  fidelity  the  cause  of  his  bene- 
&ctor ;  his  rapid  march  contributed  to  the  restoration  of  Zeno ; 
and  rn  the  second  revolt,  the  WcUamirs,  as  ihej  were  called, 

*  The  coDtemporary  liistories  of  Malehos  and  Candidas  are  lost; 
bnt  sofme  extracts  or  fragments  have  been  saved  by  f^otioB,  (Izzviii 
hoax.  p.  100 — 102,)  Oonstaiitiiie  Porphyrogeiutiis,  (Ezeerpt  Leg. 
p.  78 — 97,)  and  in  various  articles  of  the  I^ioon  of  Suidao.  Tne 
Cbronides  of  MarcelliDus  (tmago  HiBtorias)  are  oriffinals  for  the  reigns 
of  Zeno  and  Anastasius;  and  I  must  acknowledge,  almost  for  th« 
last  time,  my  oblirations  to  the  large  and  accurate  collections  of  Tflle* 
moot,  (Hist  des  £np.  torn  vi.  p.  472 — 652). 


dared  not  meet  in  battle;  and  employed  bis  whole  time  at  home  in  oon- 
fiscationfl  and  execations.    Lydas,  de  Magist  iiL  45,  p.  330» — ^M. 

•  Named  Slos.— M. 

t  The  Panegyric  of  Procopins  of  Oaza.  (edited  by  Vilbiwrn  in  bis  Aoec- 
dots  Oneca,  and  reprinted  in  the  new  edloon  of  the  Byzantine  historians 
by  Niebabr,  in  the  same  vol.  with  Dexippns  and  Ennapias,  viii  p.  488, 
516,)  was  nnknown  to  Oibbon,  It  is  vague  and  ]>edBntic.  and  contains 
few  &cts.  The  same  criucbon  will  apply  to  the  poetical  panegyric  of  Pris- 
cian,  edited  from  tike  MS.  of  Bobbio  by  Ang.  Mai.  Prisoian,  the  gram- 
marjan,  Niebafar  ames  finm  this  worli,  must  have  been  bom  ia  the  Afri- 
ean^  not  in  either  oT  the  Asiadc  Casareas.    Pref  p.  z|^-~>M. 
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pursued  and  pressed  the  Asiatic  rebels,  till  they  left  an  easy 
victory  to  the  Imperial  troom.^*  But  the  fiiithfiil  servant  was 
suddenly  converted  into  a  formidable  enetny^  who  spread  the 
flames  of  war  from  Constantinople  to  the  Adriatic ;  many  flour- 
ishing cities  were  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  agriculture  of 
Thrace  was  almost  extirpated  by  the  wanton  cruelty  of  the 
.  Goths,  who  deprived  their  captive  peasants  of  the  right  hand  that 
guided  the  plough.^^  On  such  occasions,  Theodoric  sustained 
tiie  loud  and  specious  reproach  of  disloyalty,  of  ingratitude, 
and  of  insatiate  avarice,  which  could  be  only  excused  by  the 
hard  necessity  of  his  situatbn.  He  reigned,  not  as  the  roon* 
arch,  but  as  the  minister  of  a  ferocious  people,  whose  spirit . 
was  unbroken  by  slavery,  and  impatient  of  real  or  imaginary 
insults.  Their  poverty  was  incurable ;  since  the  most  hbenu 
donatives  were  soon  dissipated  in  wasteful  luxury,  and  the 
most  fertile  estates  became  barren  in  their  hands ;  they  de^ 
spised,  but  they  envied,  the  laborious  provincials ;  and  when 
their  subsistence  had  failed,  the  Ostrogoths  embraced  the 
&miliar  resources  of  war  and  rapine.  It  had  been  the  wish 
of  Theodoric  (such  at  least  was  his  declaration)  to  lead  a 
peaceful,  obscure,  obedient  life  on  the  confines  of  Scythia,  tiU 
the  Byzantine  court,  by  splendid  and  fallacious  promises, 
seduced  him  to  attack  a  confederate  tribe  of  Goths,  who  had 
been  engaged  in  the  party  of  Basiliscus.  -  He  marched  from 
his  station  in  Msesia,  on  the  solemn  assurance  that  before  he 
reached  Adrianople,  he  should  meet  a  plentiful  convoy  of 
provisions,  and  a  reenforqement  of  eight  thousand  horse  and 
thirty  thou^od  foot,  while  the  legions  of  Asia  were  encamped 
at  Heraclea  to  second  his  operations.  These  measures  were 
dif^appointed  by  mutual  jealousy.  As  he  advanced  into 
Thrace,  the  son  of  Theodemir  found  an  inhospitable  solitude, 
and  his  Gothic  followers,  with  a  heavy  train  of  horses,  of 
mules,  and  of  wagons,  were  betrayed  by  their  guides  among 


^®  In  ipsis  coDgreasioius  toe  foribus  cessit  invasor,  cum  pro/uffo  per 
te  sceptta  reddereatur  de  salute  dubttaatl  Ennodius  then  proceeds 
(p.  1696,  1697,  torn.  i.  Sirmond.)  to  traosport  his  hero  (od  a  flying 
dragoQ  9)  into  Ethiopia,  beyond  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  The  evidence 
of  3ie  Valerian  Fragment,  (p.  717.)  Ltberatus,  (Brev.  Eutyeh.  c.  25, 
p.  118,)  and  Theophanes,  (p.  112,)  is  more  sober  and  rational 

"  This  cruel  practice  is  specially  imputed  to  the  TViarian  Ooths, 
less  barbarous,  as  it  should  seem,  than  tne  WeUamirsj  but  the  son  of 
Theodemir  is  charged  with  the  ruin  of  many  Roman  cities,  (Malchus, 
Ezoerpt  Leg.  p^  96.) 
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die  rod»  and  pihecipioes  of  Mount  Sondis,  wbere  be  wm  ai- 
sanJted  by  the  arms  and  invectives  of  Tbeodoric  the  son  of  Tri- 
aritts.  From  a  nei<?hboriDg  height,  his  artful  rival  harangued 
the  camp  of  the  Walamirs^  and  branded  their  leader  with  the 
opprobrious  names  of  child,  of  madman,  of  peijured  traitor,  the 
enemy  of  his  blood  and  nation.  ^Are  you  ignorant,**  ex- 
claimed the  son  of  Triarins,  *^  that  it  is  the  constant  policy  of 
the  Romans  to  destroy  the  Ooths  by  each  other's  swords  f  Are 
you  insensible  that  the  victor  in  this  unnatural  contest  will  be 
exposed,  and'juittly  exposed,  to  their  implacable  revenge! 
Where  are  those  warriors,  my  kinsmen  and  thy  own,  whose 
.  widows  now  lament  that  their  lives  were  sacrificed  to  thy  rash 
ambition !  Where  is  the  wealth  which  thy  soldierB  possessed 
when  they  were  first  aUored  from  their  native  homes  to  enlist 
under  thy  standard  t  Each  of  them  was  then  master  of  three 
or  four  horses ;  they  now  follow  thee  on  ibot,  like  slaves,  through 
the  deserts  of  Thrace ;  those  men  who  were  tempt^  by  ue 
hope  of  measuring  ffAd  with  a  bushel,  those  brave  men  wh6 
are  as  free  and  as  noble  as  thyself.**  A  language  so  well  suited 
to  the  temper  of  the  Goths  excited  clamor  and  discontent ;  and 
the  son  of  Theodemir,  apprehensive  of  being  left  alone,  was  com- 
pelled to  embrace  his  brethren,  and  to  imitate  the  example  of 
Roman  perfidy.**  • 

In  every  state  of  his  fortune,  the  prudence  and  firmaeas  of 
Hieodoric  were  equally  conspicuous ;  whether  he  threatened 
Constantinople  at  the  head  of  the  confederate  Goths,  or  re- 
treated with  a  faithful  band  to  the  mountains  and  sea-coast  of 
Epims.  At  length  the  accidental  death  of  the  aon  of  Tri- 
ahus*'  destroyed  the  balance  which  the  Romans  had  been 

**  Jomandes  (c.  56,  61,  p.  696)  displsyB  the  services  of  Theodorie; 
eoafesKs  his  rewards,  bat  dissembles  lus  revolt,  of  wfaidi  sueh  curious 
details  have  been  preserved  b^  Malchns,  (Excerpt  Legat  p.  78—97.) 
Maroelliniu,  a  dometttic  of  Jostiniati,  under  whose  ivth  coDsdship  (A.  D. 
634)  he  composed  his  Chronicle,  (Scaliger,  Theeaonis  Temporum,  P.  il 
p.  84 — 67,)  betrays  his  prejudice  and  passion :  in  Grndam  debacchan- 
tem  .  .  .  Zenoois  monifioeotift  peoe  pacatos  .  .  .  benfifiriis  mmqaam 
■atiatos,  Ac< 

^*  As  he  was  riding  in  his  own  eamp»  an  umily  horse  thiew  fann 

*  OibboD  htm  omitted  mttch  of  the  complicated  intrigaes  of  die  BTStntiiie 
ecMTt  with  the  two  Theodorics.  The  wesk  emperor  attempted  to  pls^  them 
one  acaiost  the  other,  aod  was  himself  in  tarn  msohed,  and  the  empire  lav- 
aged/oy  both.  The  details  of  the  successive  slliaaoe  and  revolt,  of  hostility 
and  of  onioo,  between  the  two  Gothic  chieftains^  to  dictate  terms  to  the  «a^ 
penr,  may  be  fimnd  m  BCakbuk— If  . 
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•o  aniiouB  to  preserve,  the  whole  nation  acknowledged  the 
siqpiemacy  of  the  Amali,  and  the  Byzantine  oonrt  sabscribed 
an  ignominious  and  oppressive  treaty.^^  The  senate  bad  al- 
ready declared,  that  it  was  neoessaiy  to  choose  a  party  among 
the  Goths,  since  the  public  was  unequal  to  the  support  of  their 
united  forces ;  a  subsidy  of  two  thousand  pounds  <^  gold,  with 
the  ample  pay  of  thirteen  thousand  men,  were  required  for  the 
least  considerable  of  their  armies ; "  and  the  Isaurians^  who 
guarded  not  the  empire  but  the  emperor,  enjoyed,  besides  the 
privilege  of  raping  an  annual  pension  of  five  thousand  pounds. 
The  sagacious  mind  of  Theodoric  soon  perceived  thai  he  was 
odious  to  the  Romans,  and  suspected  by  the  Barbarians :  he 
understood  the  popular  murmur,  that  his  subjects  were  ex- 
posed in  their  firozen  huts  to  intolerable  hardships,  while  their 
king  was  dissolved  in  the  luxury  of  Greece,  and  he  prevented 
the  painful  alternative  of  encountering  the  Goths,  as  the  cham- 
pion, or  of  leading  them  to  the  field,  as  the  enemy,  of  Zeno. 
embracing  an  enterprise  worthy  of  hiis  courage  and  ambition, 
Theodoric  addressed  the  emperor  in  the  K>llowing  words: 
''Although  your  servant  is  maintained  in  affluence  by  your 
liberality,  graciously  listen  to  tlie  wishes  of  my  heart  1  Italy, 
the  inheritance  of  your  predeoesson,  and  Rome  itself,  the  head 
and  mistress  of  the  world,  now  fluctuate  under  the  violence 
and  oppression  of  Odoaoer  the  mercenary.  Direct  me,  with 
my  national  troops,  to  march  against  the  tyrant  If  I  fall, 
^ou  will  be  relieved  from  an  expensive  and  troublesome  friend : 
i(  with  the  divine  permission,  I  succeed,  I  shall  govern,  in  your 
same,  and  to  your  glory,  the  Roman  senate,  and  the  part  of 
the  republic  deliver^  from  slavery  by  my  victorious  armsJ* 
The  proposal  of  Theodoric  was  accepted,  and  perhaps  had 
been  suggested,  by  the  Byzantine  court.  But  the  forms  of  the 
commission,  or  grai^t,  appear  to  have  been  expressed  with  a 
prudent  ambiguity,  i^hich  might  be  explained  by  the  event; 
and  it  was  left  doubtfril,  whether  the  conqueror  of  Italy  should 
reign  as  the  lieutenant,  the  vassal,  or  the  ally,  of  the  emperor  of 
the  East" 

against  Qxe  point  of  a  spear  which  hung  before  a  tent,  or  was  fixed  on 
a  wagon,  (BfarcelUn.  in  Chron.  Evagrius,  L  iii.  cl  26.) 

^«  See  Making  (p.  91)  and  Evagrios,  (L  in.  a  S5.) 

'*  Malchofl,  p.  86.  In  a  single  action,  which  was  decided  by  the  skill 
and  discipline  of  Sabinian,  Theodoric  could  lose  6000  men. 

'*  Jomandes  (a  67,  p.  696,  697)  has  abridged  the  great  history  of 
Cassiodoraa    See,  compare,  and  reconcile  Procopitts,.  (Gothic*  Lie.  L,) 
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The  reputation  both  of  the  leader  and  of  the  war  diffixsed 
a  univemal  ardor;  the  Walamirs  were  mHltiplied  by  the 
Gothic  swarms  already  engaged  in  the  servioe,  or  seated  in 
the  provinces,  of  the  empire;  and  each  bold  Barbarian,  who 
had  heard  of  the  wealth  and  beauty  of  Itidy,  was  impatient 
to  seek,  through  the  most  perilous  aiventnres,  the  possession 
ci  such  enchanting  objects.  The  mareh  of  Theodoric  mnst 
be  considered  as  the  emigration  of  an  entire  people;  the 
wives  and  children  of  the  Goths,  their  aged  parents,  and  most 
precious  effects,  were  carefully  transported;  and  some  idea 
may  be  filmed  of  the  heavy  baggage  that  now  followed  the 
camp,  by  the  loss  of  two  thousand  wagons,  which  had  been 
sustained  in  a  single  action  in  the  war  of  Epims.  For  their 
sabsiatence,  the  G^tha  depended  on  the  magazines  of  com 
which  was  ground  in  porteble  mills  by  the  hands  of  their 
wtomen ;  on  the  milk  and  flesh  of  their  flocks  and  herds ;  on 
the  casual  produce  of  the  chase,  and  upon  the  contributions 
which  they  might  impose  on  all  who  should  presume  to  dis- 
pute the  passage,  or  to  refuse  th%ir  fiiendly  assistance.  Not- 
withstanding these  precautions,  they  were  exposed  to  the  dan- 
cer, and  almost  to  uie  distress,  of  famine,  in  a  march  of  seven 
hundred  miles,  which  bad  been  undertaken  in  the  depth  of  a 
rigorous  winter.  Since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  power,  Dacia 
and  Pannonia  no  longer  exhibited  the  rich  prospect  <^  popu- 
lous cities,  well-cultivated  fields,  and  convenient  highways :  the 
reign  of  barbarism  and  desolation  was  restored,  and  the  tribes 
of  Bulgarians,  Gepidse,  and  Sarmatians,  who  had  occupied  the 
vacant  province,  were  prompted  by  their  native  fierceness,  or 
Ihe  solicitations  of  Odoaoo*,  to  resist  the  progress  of  his  enemy. 
In  many  obscure  though  bloody  battles,  Theodoric  fought  and 
vanquished ;  till  at  length,  surmounting  every  obstacle  by  skil- 
ful conduct  and  persevering  courage,  he  descended  from  the 
Julian  Alps,  and  displayed  his  invindble  banners  on  the  con- 
fines of  Italy." 

Odoaoer,  a  rival  not  unworthy  of  his  arms,  had  already 
occupied  the  advantageous  and  well-known  post  of  the  River 
Sontius,  near  the  ruins  of  Aquileia,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 

the  Valeman  Fragmeai,  (p.  718,)  Theophanes,  (p.  118,)  and  MarceUimu, 
(in  Chroa) 

"  Theodoric's  mardi  is  sappli^  and  iUnstrated  by  Ennodim,  (p. 
1608—1002,)  when  the  bombast  of  the  oratton  is  translated  into  the 
laogoage  of  common  wenfie. 
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hoBt»  whose  independent  kinga^*  or  leaders  disdained  tiie 
duties  of  subordination  and  the  prudence  of  delays.  No 
sooner  had  Theodorio  gained  a  short  repose  and  refreshment 
to  his  wearied  cavalry,  than  he  boldly  attacked  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  enemy;  the  Ostrogoths  showed  more  ardor  to 
acquire,  than  the  mercenaries  to  defend,  the  lands  of  Italy ; 
and  the  reward  of  the  first  victory  was  the  possession  of  the 
Venetian  province  as  far  as  the  walls  of  Verona.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  that  city,. on  the  steep  badks  of  the n^d 
Adige,  he  was  opposed  by  a  new  army,  rednforoed  in  itB 
numbers,  and  not  impaired  in  its  courage:  the  contest  was 
more  obstinate,  but  the  event  was  stiU  more  decisive ;  Odoar 
cer  fled  to  Ravenna,  Theodoric  advanced  to  Milan,  and  the 
vanquished  troops  saluted  their  conqueror  with  loud  aocUma- 
tions  of  respect  and  fidelity.  But  their  want  either  of  con- 
stancy or  of  faith  soon  exposed  him  to  the  most  imminent 
danger;  his  vanguard,  with  several^  Grothic  counts,  which 
had  been  rashly  intrusted  to  a  deserter,  was  betrayed  and 
destroyed  near  Faenza  by 'his  double  treachery;  Odoaoer 
again  appeared  master  of  the  field,  and  the  invader,  strongly 
intrenched  in  his  camp  of  Pavia,  was  reduced  to  solicit  the 
aid  of  a  kindred  nation,  the  Visigoths  of  GauL  In  the  course 
of  this  History,  the  most  Voracious  appetite  for  war  will  be 
abundantly  satiated;  nor  can  I  much  lament  that  our  dark 
and  imperfect  piaterials  do  not  afford  a  more  ample  iiarrative 
of  the  distress  of  Italy,  and  of  the  fierce  conflict,  which  was 
finally  decided  by  the  abilities,  experience,  and  valor  of  the 
Gothic  king.  Immediately  before  the  battle  of  Verona,  he 
visited  the  tent  of  his  mother  ^'  and  sister,  and  requested,  that 
on  a  day,  the  most  illustrious  festival  of  his  life,  they  would 
adorn  him  with  the  rich  garments  which  they  had  worked  with 
their  own  hands.  "Our  glory,"  said  he,  **is  mutual  and 
inseparable.    You  are  known  to  the  world  as  the  mother  of 

"  Tot  reges,  Ac^  (Ennodius,  p.  1602.)  We  most  recollect  how  much 
the  royal  title  was  multiplied  and  degraded,  and  that  the  mercenaries 
of  Italy  were  the  fragments  of  many  tribes  and  Datiooa. 

*'  See  Ennodios,  p.  1608,  1604.  Since  the  orator,  in  the  king's 
presence,  could  mention  and  praise  his  mother,  we  mav  conclude  that 
the  magnanimity  of  Theodoric  was  not  hurt  by  the  yu^^  reproaches 
of  concubine  and  bastard.* 


*  Gibbon  here  awomes  that  the  mother  of  Tfaeodoiic  waa  the  eoneabiBe 
of  Theodemir,  which  he  leases  doabtfol  in  the  text^M. 
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Theodorie;  and  it  beoomeB  me  to  prove,  that  I  am  the  genu- 
uie  o&pring  of  those  heroes  from  whom  I  claim  my  descent** 
The  wife  or  conoabine  of  Theodemir  was  innpired  with  the 
spirit  of  the  G^erman  matrons,  who  esteemed  their  sons'  honor 
nr  above  their  safety ;  and  it  is  reported,  that  in  a  desperate 
action,  when  Theodorie  himself  was  hurried  along  by  the 
torrent  of  a  flying  crowd,  she  boldly  met  them  at  the  entrance 
of  the  camp,  and,  by  her  generous  reproachea,  drove  them 
back  on  the  swords  of  the  enemy.** 

From  Uie  Alps  to  the  extremity  of  Calabria,  Theodorie 
reigned  by  the  right  of  conquest;  the  Vandal  ambassadors 
snrrendered  the  Island  of  Siciiy,  as  a  lawftil  appendage  of  his 
kingdom ;  and  he  was  aooepteo  as  the  deliverer  of  Kome  by 
the  senate  and  people,  who  had  shut  their  gates  against  the 
fljring  usurper.'^  Eavenna  alone,  secure  in  the  fortifications 
of  art  and  nature,  still  sustained  a  siege  of  almost  three  years ; 
and  tlie  daring  sallies  of  Odoaeer  carried  slaughter  and  dis- 
may into  the  Gothic  camp.  At  length,  destitnte  of  provisions 
and  hopelesa  of  relief  that  unlbrtunate  monarch  yielded  to 
the  groans  of  his  subjects  and  the  clamors  of  his  soldiers. 
A  treaty  of  peace  was  negotiated  by  the  bishop  of  Ravenna ; 
the  Ostrogoths  were  admitted  into  the  dty,  and  tiie  hostile 
kinga  consented,  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  to  rule  with 
equal  and  undivided  authority  the  provinces  of  Italy.  The 
event  of  such  an  agreement  may  be  easily  fei^seen.  After 
some  days  had  been  devoted  to  the  semblance  of  joy  and 
friendship,  Odoaeer,  in  the  midst  of  a  solemn  banquet,  was 
stabbed  by  the  hand,  or  at  least  by  the  command,  of  his  rivaL 
Secret  and  effectual  orders  had  been  previously  despatched; 
the  fiiithless  and  rapacious  mercenaries,  at  the  same  momenti 
and  without  resistance,  were  universally  massacred;  and  the 
royal^  of  Theodorie  was  proclaimed  by  the  Goths,  with  the 

**  Thk  anecdote  is  related  on  the  modem  but  respectable  authori^ 
of  SigonifU)  (Op.  torn,  l  p.  680.  De  OoddeDi  Imp  L  xy.  :)  his  wards 
are  ^arioas:  **  Would  you  return  T  &c  She  presented  and  almost 
displayed  the  original  recess.* 

"  Hist  MisceU.  L  xv.,  a  Roman  history  from  Janus' to  the  ixth 
century,  an  Epitome  of  Eutropius,  Paulus  Diaconus,  and  Theophanes, 
I  whidi  Muratori  has  published  from  a  MS.  in  the  Ambrosian  library, 
(Script  Reram  Italicarum,  torn.  I  p.  100.) 

*  The  aQtborxty  of  Sigonras  would  scarcely  have  weighed  with  Oibboa 
flseept  for  an  indecent  anecdote.  I  haTearsooUectioa  of  a  sUpilar  story  in 
me  of  the  nallni  w«n.-M. 
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tardy,  reluctant^  ambiguoiis  consent  of  the  emperor  of  the 
East  The  design  of  a  oonspiraey  was  imputed,  according 
to  the  usual  forms,  to  the  prostrate  tyrant ;  but  his  innocence, 
and  the  guilt  of  his  conqueror,'*  are  sufficiently  proved  by  the 
advantageous  treaty  which  forte  would  not  sincerely  have 
granted,  nor  weaJmess  have  rashly  infringed.  The  jealousy 
of  power,  and  the  miachiefe  of  discord,  may  suggest  a  more 
decent  apology,  and  a  sentence  less  rigoroiB  oiay  be  pro- 
nounced against  a  crime  which  was  necessaiy  to  introduce 
into  Italy  a.  generation  of  public  felicity.  The  living  author 
of  this  felicity  was  audaciously  praised  in  his  own  presence 
by  sacred  and  pro&ne  orators;?*  but  history  (in  his  time  she 
was  mute  and  inglorious)  has  not  left  any  just  representation 
of  th^events  which  displayed,  or  of  the  defects  wluch  clouded, 
the  virtues  of  Theodoric'V  One  record  of  his  &rae,  tiie 
volume  of  public  epistles  composed  by  Cassiodoms  in  the 
royal  name,  is  still  extant,  and  has  obtained  more  implicit 
credit  than  it  seems  to  deserve.'*  They  exhibit  the  Ibrma, 
rather  than  the  substance,  of  his  government ;  and  we  should 
vainly  search  for  the  pure  and  spontaneous  sentiments  of  the 
Barbarian  amidst  the  dedan^ation  and  learning  of  a  sophist, 
the  wishes  of  a  Roman  senator,  the  preoedeati^  of  office,  and 

"  ProQopiiis  (Gothic. Lid)  aj^voves  hUoMlf  bo  impartial  scep- 
tic; ^avl  .  .  .  io^ep^  rpSwto  i^rtivc.  GasaiodoruB  (in  ChroD.)  and 
Ennodiua  (p.  1604)  are  loyal  and  credulous,  and  tbe  testimony  of  the 
Yalesian  ftagment  (p.  718)  may  justify  their  belie£  Marcellinus  spits 
the  venom  of  a  Greek  subject — ^perjuriis  iUectus,  interfectusque  est, 
(in  Chron.) 

"  The  sonorous  and  servile  oration  of  Ennodios  was  pronowiced  at 
KilAn  or  Ravenna  in  ihe  years  507  or  608,  (Sirmond,  torn,  i  p.  615.) 
Two  or  three  years  afterwards,  the  orator  was  rewarded  with  the 
bishopric  of  Pavia,  which  he  held  till  his  death  in  the  year  021. 
(Dupm,  Bibliot  Eodes.  fom.  t.  p.  11 — 14.  See  Sazil  Onomastioon, 
tom.  il  p  12.) 

^*  Our  best  materials  are  occasional  hints  from  Prooopius  and  the 
Yalesian  Fragment,  which  was  discovered  by  Sirmond,  and  is  published 
at  the  end  of  Ammianus  Maroellinus.  The  au^or's  name  is  unlmo^, 
and  his  style  is  barbarous;  but  in  his  yarious  facts  he  exhibits  the 
knowledge,  without  the  passions,  of  a  contemporary.  The  president 
Montesquieu  had  formed  the  plan  of  a  history  of  Tlieodoric,  'vftdch  at  a 
distance  might  appear  a  rich  and  interesting  subject 

■*  The  best  edition  of  the  Variarum  lAhH  xiL  is  that  of  Joh.  Garretius. 
(Rotoma^,  1679,  in  0pp.  Cassiodor.  2  vols,  in  fol. ;)  but  they  deserved 
and  reamred  such  an  editor  as  the  Marquis  Scipio  Maffei,  who  thought 
of  publishing  them  at  Verona.  The  Barbara  Megatiza  (as  it  is  inge* 
piously  named  by  Tvaboschi)  is  never  simple,  an4  aeldoia  parspioiioua 
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the  vagae  profeBskmS)  whidi,  in  every  oourt^  and  on  eyeiy 
oocasion,  compose  the  laag^uage  of  disoroet  ministen.  The 
reputation  of  Tbeodoric  may  repoee  with  more  oonfidenoe  on 
the  Yisihle  peace  and  prosperity  of  a  reign  of  thirty-three 
years;  the  mianimoos  esteem  of  his  own. times,  and  the 
memory  of  his  wisdom  and  courage,  his  jnstioe  and  homanityy 
which  was  deeply  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  Qoths  and 
Italians.  . 

The  parthioD  of  the  lands  of  Italy,  of  whidi  llieoderic 
aesiffned  the  third  part  to  his  soldiers,  is  honorably  arraigned 
as  the  sole  injustice  of  his  Jife.*  And  even  this  act  may  be 
fidriy  justified  by  the  example  of  Odoaoer,  the  rights  of  con- 
quest, the  true  interest  of  the  Italians,  and  the  samd  dnty  of 
sabuating  a  whc^  people,  who,  on  the  finth  of  his  promises, 
bad  tmnsported  themselves  into  a  distant  land.'*  Under  the 
re^  of  Theodoric,  and  in  the  happy  climate  of  Italy,  the 
Goths  soon  multiplied  to  a  formidable  host  of  two  hundred 
thousand  men,'^  and  the  whole  amount  of  their  fiimilies  may 
be  computed  by  the  ordinary  addition  of  women  and  chil- 
dren. Their  invasion  of  property,  a  part  of  which  must 
have  been  already  vacant,  was  disguised  by  the  generous  but 
improper  name  of  lumpitaUtj  ;  these  unwelcome  guests  were 
irre^tarly  dispersed  over  Uie  h/»  of  Italy,  and  the  lot  of 
each  Barbarian  was  adequate  to  his  birth  and  office,  the  num- 
ber of  his  followers,  and  the  rustic  wealth  which  he  possessed 
in  slaves  and  cattle.  The  distioction^of  noble  and  plebeian 
were  acknowledged  ;*'  but  the  lands  of  every  freeman  were 

'*  Procopius,  Ooihic.  L I  c.  l  Variaraio,  ii.  Mafiei  (YeroDa  Illuft- 
trata,  P.  l  p.  '228)  exaefferates  the  injustice  of  the  Goths,  wh<Mn  he 
hated  as  an  Italian  noGle.  The  plebeian  Muratori  croudies  under 
their  oppression. 

"  Procopius,  Goth.  L  iil  c.  421.  Ennodins  describes  (p^  1012, 1618) 
the  military  arts  and  increasing  numbers  of  the  Goths. 

■•  When  Tbeodoric  gave  his  sister  to  the  king  of  the  Vandals  she 
sailed  for  Afirica  with  a  guard  of  1000  noble  Goths,  each  of  whom 
▼as  attended  by  five  armed  followers,  (Procop.  YandaL  1.  L  &  8.) 
The  Gothic  nobility  muiH  have  been  as  numerous  as  brave. 


*  Compare  Oibhon,  cb.  xxxvi.  toI.  iii.  p.  459,  &c. — ^Manso  observes  that 
diifl  divisicm  was  condacted  not  in  a  violent  and  irregular,  but  in  a  legal 
and  orderly,  manner.  Tlie  Barbarian,  who  could  not  ahow  a  title  of  grant 
fratn  the  officers  of  Theodoric  appointed  for  that  purpose,  or  a  preecriptive 
right  of  thirty  years,  in  case  he  had  obtained  the  property  before  the  Ostro- 
gwao  coaquest,  was  ^ected  from  the  estate.  He  coaoeives  that  estates  too 
small  to  hiar  division  paid  a  third  of  their  prodnoe.— <3eschicfate  des  Ost 
GotUscben  Beicbes,  p.  BSL-^U, 
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exempt  froin  taxed,*  and  he  enjoyed  the  ineBtimable  privilege 
of  being  subject  only  to  the  laws  of  his  country.'*  Fashion, 
and  even  convenience,  soon  persuaded  the  conquerors  to  as- 
sume the  more  el^ant  dress  of  the  nattves,  but  they  still  per- 
sisted in  tbe  use  of  their  mother-tongue ;  and  their  contempt 
for  the  Latin  schools  was  applauded  by  Theodpric  himself, 
who  gratified  their  prejudices,  or  his  own,  by  declaring,  that 
the  child  who  had  trembled  at  a  rod,  would  never  dare  to  look 
upon  a  sword."  Distress  might  sometimes  provoke  the  indi- 
gent Roman  to  assume  tlie  ferocious  manners  which  were 
insensibly  relinquished  by  the  rich  and  luxurious  Barbarian  ;*^ 
but  these  mutual  conversions  were  not  encouraged  by  the  pol- 
icy of  a  monarch  who  perpetuated  the  separation  of  the  Ital- 
ians and  Goths ;  reserving  the  former  for  the  arts  of  peace, 
and  the  latter  for  the  service  of  war.  To  accomplish  this 
design,  he  studied  to  protect  his  industrious  subjects,  and  to 
moderate  the  violence,  without  enervating  the  valor,  of  his 
soldiers,  who  were  maintained  for  the  public  defence.  They 
held  their  lands  and  benefices  as  a  military  stipend :  at  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet,  they  were  prepared  to  march  under  the 
conduct  of  their  provincial  officers ;  and  the  whole  extent  of 
Italy  was  distributed  into  the  several  quarters  of  a  well-regu- 
lated camp.  ^The  service  of  the  palace  and  of  the  firontiers 
was  performed  by  choice  or  by  rotation ;  and  eacb.  extraordi- 
nary &tigue  was  recompensed  by  an  increase  of  pay  and 
occasional  donatives.  ^Theodoric  had  convinced  his  brave 
companions,  that  empire  must  be  acquired  and  defended  by 
the  same  arts.  After 'his  example,  they  strove  to  excel  in  the 
use,  not  only  of  the  lance  and  sword,  the  instruments  of  their 
victories,  but  of  the  missile  weapons,  which  they  vere  too 
much  inclined  to  neglect ;  and  the  lively  image  of  war  was 

■•  See  the  acknowled^ent  of  Gtothic  liberty,  (Var.  v.  80.) 
**  Prooopiua,  Goth.  L  i  c  2.  The  Roman  boys  learnt  the  language 
(Var.  yiil  21)  of  the  Gotha.  Their  general  ignorance  is  not  destroyed 
by  the  e^Eceptions-of  Amalasuntha,  a  female,  wjio  might  study  without 
shame,  or  of  Theodatua,  whoee  learning  provoked  the  indignatioa 
and  contempt  of  his  countrymen. 

'^  A  saying  of  'Hieodoric  was  founded  on  experience :  "  Romanus 
miser  imitatur  Gothum ;  ut  utilis  {eUvea)  Gothus  imitatur  Bomanum." 
(See  the  Fragment  and  Kotee  of  Valesius,  p  719.) 

*  Mtnao  (p.  100)  qaotes  two  passages  finom  Cassiodonu  to  show  that  the 
GkMhs  were  not  exempt  from  the  0aoal  o]afans.<-Gasiiodor,  i  19;  iv.  14. 
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displayed  in  ibe  dailj  ezerciae  and  annnal  reviewB  of  die 
Gcihic  cavalry.  A  fiim  though  gentle  discipline  imposed  the 
habits  of  modesty,  obedience,  and  temperance;  and  the 
Goths  were  instructed  to  spare  the  people,  to  reverence  the 
laws,  to  undentand  the  duties  of  dvii  society,  and  to  dis- 
claim the  barbarous  license  of  judicial  combat  and  private 


Among  the  Barbarians  of  the  West,  the  victory  of  The- 
odoric  had  spread  a  general  alarm.  Bnt  as  soon  as  it  ap- 
peared that  he  was  satisfied  with  conquest  and  desirous  of 
peace,  terror  was  changed  into  respect,. and  they  submitted  to 
a  powerful  mediation,  which  was  uniformly  employed  for  the 
bcfit  purposes  of  reconciling  their  quarrels  and  civilizing,  their 
manners."  The  ambassadors  who  resorted  to  Ravenna  from 
the  most  distant  countries  of  Eur^e,  admired  his  wisdom, 
magnificence,'^  and  courtesy ;  and  if  he  sometimes  accepted 
either  slaves  or  arms,  white  horses  or  strange  animals,  the 
gift  of  a  sun-dial,  a  water-dock,  or  a  musidan,  admonbhed 
even  the  princes  of  Gaul  of  the  superior  art  and  industry  of 
his  Italian  subjects.  His  domestic  alliances,**  a  wife,  two 
daughters,  a  sister,  and  a  niece,  united  the  family  of  The- 
odoric  with  the  kings  of  the  Franks,  the  Burgundians,  the 
Visigoths,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Thuringians,  and  contributed 
to  maintain  the  harmony,  or  at  least  the  balance,  of  the  great 
republic  of  the  West'*    It  is  difl9cult  in  the  dark  forests  of 

"  The  view  of  the  military  estabh'sfament  of  the  Ooths  in  Italy  is 
odleeted  from  the  Epistlee  of  Casftiodonis  (Var.  1 24, 40 ;  iii.  8, 24, 48 ; 
IT.  13, 14 ;  V.  26,  27 ;  viil  8,  4,  25.)  They  are  Uluatrated  by  the  learned 
Haacon^  (Hist  <rf  the  Germans,  1.  xl  40-^-44,  Annotation  xiv.)* 

**  See  the  deamess  and  vigor  of  his  negotiations  in  Ennodins, 
(p.  1601,)  and  Cassiodoms,  (Var.  iiL  1,  2,  8,4;  iv.  18;  v.  48,  44,) 
who  ffives  the  diiferent  styles  of  friendship,  counsel  expostula- 
tion, £& 

**  Eyen  of  his  table  (Yar.  vl  9)  and  palace,  (vii.  5.)  The  admira- 
tion of  strangers  is  represented  as  the  moat  rational  motive  to  justify 
these  yain  expenses,  and^  to  stimolate  the  diligence  of  the  officers  to 
whom  these  provinces  were  intrusted. 

**  See  the  public  and  private  alliances  of  the  Gothic  monarch,  with 
the  Burgnndians,  (Var.  L  46,  46,)  with  the  Franks,  (ii.  40,)  with  the 
Thm-ingians,  (iv.  1,)  and  with  the  Vandals,  (v.  1 ;)  each  of  these  epis- 
tles affords  some  curious  knowledge  of  the  policy  and  manners  of  the 
Barbarians. 

**  Hia  political  system  may  be  obseryed'in  Oassiodorus,  (Var.  iy.  1, 

*  Gompara  Manso,  Qeschichte  des  Ost  Gotfaischen  Belches,  p.  114.— K. 
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Germany  and  Poland  to  pursue  the  emigrationft  of  the  Heruli, 
a  fierce  people  who  disdained  the  use  of  armor,  and  who  con- 
demned their  widows  and  aged  parents  not  to  survive  the  loss 
of  their  husbands,  or  the  decay  of  their  strength.*^  The 
king  of  these  savage  warriors  solicited  the  friendship  of  The- 
odoric,  and  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  his  son,  according  to 
the  barbaric  rites  of  a  milita^  adoption.'*  From  the  shores 
of  the  Btdtic,  the  iEstians  or  Livonians  laid  their  oflferings  of 
native  amber  **  at  the  feet  of  a  prince,  whose  &me  had  ex- 


iz.  1,)  Jornandes,  (c.  68,  p^  698,  699,)  and  the  Valeuan  Fragment^ 
(p.  720,  721.)  Peace,  honorable  peace,  was  the  constant  aim  of  Theo- 
ooric. 

"  The  curioTiB  reader  may  oontempUte  the  HeniU  of  Procopius. 
(Gk>th.  L  il  c;  14,)  and  the  patient  reader  may  pluiwe  into  the  dark  and 
minute  researches  of  M.  de  Buat,  (Hist  des  reupbs  Andena,  torn.  iz. 
p.  848— 896 .♦) 

**  Yariarum,  iv.  2.  The  spirit  and  forms  of  this  martial  institution 
are  noticed  by  Oaasiodorus ;  nut  he  seems  to  have  only  translated  the 
sentiments  of  the  Gk>thic  king  into  the  language  of  Roman  eloquence. 

**  Oassiodorus,  who  anotes  Tacitus  to  the  iEstians,  the  unlettered 
savages  of  the  Baltic^  ( Var.  t.  2,)  describes  the  amber  for  which  their 


*  Compare  Manso,  Ost  Goddsche  Reich.  Beylage,  vl.  Malte-Bmn  briogs 
them  from  Scandinavia:  their  names,  the  onW  ramams  of  their  language, 
are  Gothic  "Thev  foaght  almost  naked,  like  the  Icelandic  Beiaerkirs: 
their  bravery  was  like  madness:  few  in  namber,  they  were  mosUy  of  royal 
blood.  Wliat  ferocity,  what  unrestrained  license,  sallied  their  victaries! 
The  Goth  respects  tlie  charch,  the  priests,  the  senate ;  the  Heroli  mangle 
an  in  a  general  massacre:  there  is  no  pity  ^  age,  no  refuse  for  chastity. 
Among  themselves  there  is  the  same  ferocity:  the  sick  and  the  aged  are 


pnt  to  death,  at  their  own  request,  daring  a  solemn  festival ;  the  widow 
ends  her  days  hv  hanging  herself  upon  the  tree  which  shadows  her  bas> 
band's  tomb.    All  these  droumstanoes,  so  striking  to  a  mind  familiar  with 


Scandinavian  history,  lead  as  to  discover  among  me  Heruli  not  so  much  a 
nation  as  a  confederacy  of  princes  and  nobles,  boand  by  an  oadi  to  live  and 
die  together  with  their  arms  in  their  hands.  Their  name,  sometimes  writ- 
ten Herali  or  Erali,  sometimes  Aeruli,  siniified,  according  to  an  ancient 
aathor,  (Isid.  Hispal.  in  gloss,  p.  24,  ad  calc.  Lex.  Philolog.  Martini,  11,) 
nobletf  and  i^pears  to  correspond  better  with  the  Scandinavian  word  iari  or 
earl,  than  witti  any  of  those  numerous  derivations  proposed  by  i^tymolo- 
ffists."  Malte-Bran.  voL  i.  p.  400,  (edit  1831.)  Of  ail  the  BarbariaEns  who 
threw  themselves  on  the  ruins  ojf  the  Roman  empire,  it  is  most  difficult  to 
trace  the  ori^  of  the  Heruli.  They  seem  never  to  have  been  very  power- 
ful as  a  nation,  and  branches  of  them  are  fbond  in  countries  very  remote 
from  each  other.  In  my  opinion  tbey  belong  to  the  Gothic  race,  and  have  a 
dose  affinity  with  the  Scyrri  or  Hirri.  They  were,  possibly,  a  division  of 
that  nation.  They  are  often  mingled  and  confounded  with  the  Alani. 
Though  brave  and  formidable,  they  were  never  numerous,  nor  did  they  found 
any  Btate.--St  Martin,  voL  vi.  p.  375.— M.  Schafarck  considers  them  de* 
soendants  of  the  Hirri,  of  which  Heroli  is  a  diminutive. — Slawische  Alter 
thikmer,  1.  436.— M.  1845. 
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eited  them  to  undertake  an  unknown  land  dangerous  jounej 
of  fifteen  hundred  miles.  With  the  country  ^  from  whence 
the  Gothic  nation  derived  their  origin,  he  msintained  a  fre- 
quent and  friendly  correspondence :  the  Italians  were  clothed 
in  the  rich  sahles  *^  of  Sweden ;  and  one  of  its  sovereigns,  after 
a  voluntary  ok  reluctant  abdication,  found  a  hospitable  retreat 
in  the  palace  of  Ravenna.  He  had  reigned  over  one  of  the 
thirteen  populous  tribes  who  cultivated  a  small  portion  of  the 
great  island  or  peninsula  of  Scandinavia,  to  which  the  vague 
appellation  of  Thule  has  been  somettmes  applied,  l^at 
northern  region  was  peopled,  or  had  been  explored,  ss  high  as 
the  sixty-ei^th  degree  of  latitude,  where  the  natives  of  the 
polar  circle  enjoy  and  lose  the  j^esence  of  the  sun  at  each 
summer  and  winter  solstice  during  an  equal  period  of  forty 
days.**  The  long  night  o(  his  absence  or  death  was  the  mourn- 
fhl  season  of  distress  and  anxiety,  till  the  messengers,  who  had 
been  sent  to  the  mountain  tops,  descried  the  first  rays  of  re- 
turning light,  and  proclaimed  to  the  plain  below  the  festival 
of  hia  resurrection.*' 


flbores  have  ever  been  iainoixa,  m  the  gum  of  a  tree,  hardened  by  the 
son,  and  purified  and  wafted  b^  the  waves.  When  tliat  aiDgular  sub- 
Btance  is  analyzed  by  ihe  chemists,  it  yields  a  vegetable  oil  md  a  min- 
eral add 

**  Scanaa,  or  lliale,  is  described  W  Jmnandes  (e.  8,  p.  610 — 618) 
and  Prooopius,  (Geth.  I  ii.  cl  15.)  Neither  <he  Ooth  nor  the  Greek  had 
visited  the  country :  both  had  conversed  with  the  natives  in  their  exile 
at  Bavenna  or  Constantinople. 

*^  SapkerUuu  pelles.  In  the  time  of  Jomandes  they  inhabited  Sue^ 
thorn,  the  proper  Sweden;  but  that  beautiful  race  of  animab  has 
gradually  been  driven  into  the  eastern  parts  of  Siberia.  See  Buflbn, 
(Hist  Nat  torn.  xiii.  p.  809 — 813,  quarto  edition;)  Pennant,  (System 
of  Quadrupeds,  vol  L-  p.  822—828;)  Gmelin,  fHist  G6n  des.  Voyages^ 
torn,  xviil  p.  257,  256;)  and  Levesque,  (Histde  Ruasie,  torn.  v.  p.  165, 
166,  614,  615.) 

**  In  the  system  or  romance  of  Mr.  Bailly,  (Lettres  sur  les  Sciences 
et  sur  TAthmtide,  torn.  i.  p.  249 — 256,  tom.  il  p.  114 — 189,)  the  ph<B- 
niz  of  the  Edda,  and  the  annual  death  and  revival  of  Adonis  and 
Osiris,  are  the  allegorical  symbols  of  the  absence  and  return  of  the  sun 
in  the  Arctic  regions.  This  ineeuious  writer  is  a  worthy  disciple  of  the 
great  Bu£ft)n ;  nor  is  it  easy  for  the  coldest  reason  to  withstand  the 
mafic  of  their  philosophy. 

*•  Afni   r«  Oov\(t*is  4  <««yf<rrij  rtav  ioprwv   Ittrt^  sayS    ProCOpius.     At 

present  a  rade  Manicheism  (generous  enouj^  prevails  among  the 
Samoyedes  in  Greenland  and  in  Lapland,  (HLBt  des  Voyages,  torn. 
xviiL  p.  608»  609,  tom.  xiz.  p.  106,  106,  627,  628 ;)  yet»  according  to 
Orotioi)  SamoJtitaB  cesium  atque  istra  adorant,  numina  hand  aliis 
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The  life  of  Theodoric  repreeentB  the  rare  and  meritorious 
example  of  a  Barbarian,  who  sheathed  his  sword  in  the  pride 
of  victory  and  the  vigor  of  his  age.  A  reign  of  three  and 
thirty  years  was  consecrated  to  the  duties  of  civil  governments 
and  the  hostilities,  in  whi6h  he  was  sometimes  involved,  were 
speedily  terminated  by  the  conduct  of  his  lieutenants,  the 
discipline  of  his  troops,  the  aribs  of  his  allies,  and  even  by 
the  terror  of  his  name.  He  reduced,  under  a  strong  and  reg- 
ular government,  the  unprofitable  countries  of  Rhaetia,  Nori- 
cum,  Dalmatia,  and  Pannonia,  from  the  source  of  the  Danube 
and  the  territory  of  the  Bsvarians,**  to  the  petty  kingdom 
erected  by  the  Gepida^  on  the  ruins  of  Sirmium.  His  pru- 
dence could  not  safely  intrust  the  bulwark  of  Italy  to  such 
feeble  and  turbulent  neighbors ;  and  his  justice  might  claim 
the  binds  which  t^py  oppressed,  either  as  a  part  of  hb  king- 
dom, or  as  the  inheritance  of  his  lather.  The  greatness  of  a 
servant,  who  was  named  perfidious  because  he  was  success- 
ful, awakened  the  jealousy,  of  the  emperor  Anastasius;  and 
a  war  was  kindled  on  the  Dacian  fr6ntier,  by  the  protectk>n 
which  the  Gothic  king,  in  the  vicissitude  of  human  affairs, 
had  granted  to  one  of  the  descendants  of  Attila.  Sabinian,  a 
general  illustrious  by  his  own  and  father's  merit,  advanced  at 
the  head  of  ten  thousand  Romans ;  and  the  provisions  and 
arms,  which  filled  a  long  train  of  wagons,  were  distributed  to 
the  fiercest  of  the  Bulgarian  tribes.  But  in  the  fields  of  Mar- 
gus,  the  eastern  powers  were  defeated  by  the  inferior  forces 
of  t^e  Goths  and  Huns ;  the  flower  and  even  the  hope  of  the 
Roman  armies  was  irretrievably  destroyed ;  and  such  was  the 
temperance  with  which  Theodoric  had  inspired  his  victorious 
troops,  that,  as  their  leader  had  not  given  the  signal  of  pillage, 
the  rich  spoils  of  the  enemy  lay  untouched  at  their  feet^* 
Exasperated  by  this  disgrace,  the  Byzantine  court  despatched 


inic^aiorft,  ([de  Rebus  Belgicis,  I  iv.  p.  838,  folio  edition ;)  a  Bentence 
which  Tadtus  would  not  have  disowned 

**  See  the  Hist  des  Peuples  Aociens,  <fec,  torn.  ix.  p.  265 — 2*78,  896 
— 501.  The  count  de  Buat  was  French  minister  at  the  court  of  Ba- 
varia :  a  liberal  curiosity  prompted  his  inquiries  into  the  Antiquities  of 
the  country,  and  that  curiosity  was  the  gtrm  of  twelve  respectable 
volumes. 

*^  See  the  Gothic  transactions  on  the  Danube  and  the  Illyricum,  in 
Jomandes,  (c.  58,  p.  699;)  Ennodius,  (p.  1607 — 1610;)  Marcellinus, 
(in  Chron.  p.  44,  47, 48 ;)  and  Oaflsiodorus,  (in  Chron.  and  Yar.  ill  28^ 
60,  iv.  18,  viL  4,  24,  via  9, 10, 11,  21,  ix.  8,  9.) 
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.  Mo  hundred  ships  and  eight  thotnand  men  to  pfamder  the 
ae»«o«t  of  Oalahria  and  Apulia :  they  assaulted  the  ancieDt 
dty  ui  Tarentom,  luterniptea  the  trade  and  agriculture  of  a 
happy  oouotry,  and  sailed  back  to  the  Hellespont,  proud  of 
their  piiatieal  victory  over  a  people  whom  they  still  presumed 
to  consider  as  their  Haman  brethren/*  Their  retreat  was 
possibly  hastened  by  the  activity  of  Theodoric;  Italy  was 
covered  by  a  fleet  of  a  thousand  light  vessels,*^  which  he 
ODustructed  with  incredible  despatch;  and  his  firm  modera- 
tion was  soon  rewarded  by  a  sohd  and  honorable  peace.  He 
maintained,  with  a  powerful  hand,  the  balance  of  the  West, 
till  it  was  at  length  overthrown  by  the  ambition  of  Clovis; 
and  although  unable  to  assist  his  rash  and  unfiurtunato  kins- 
man, the  £ng  oi  the  Visigoths,  he  saved  the  remains  of  his 
&mily  and  people  and  checked  the  fVanks  in  the  midst  of 
their  victorious  career.  I  am  not  desirous  to  prolong  or 
r^>eat**  this  narrative  of  mih'taiy  events,  the  least  interesting 
of  the  reign  of  Theodoric;  and  shall  be  content  to  add,  that 
the  Alemanni  were  protected,*'  that  an  inroad  of  the  Burgun- 
dians  was  severely  chastised,  and  that  the  conquest  of  Aries 
and  Marseilles  opened  a  free  communication  with  the  Visi- 
goths, who  revered  him  ss  their  national  protector,  and  as  the 
guardian  of  his  grandchild,  the  in&nt  son  of  Alaric  'Under 
this  respecteble  character,  the  king  of  Italy  restored  the  pre- 
toriaa  prasfecture  of  the  Gauls,  reformed  some  abuses  in  the 
civil  government  of  Spain,  and  accepted  the  annual  tribute 
and  apparent  submission  of  its  military  governor,  who  wisely 
refused  to  trust  his  person  in  the  palace  of  Ravenna.**    The 


**  I  cannot  forbear  transcribiDg  the  liberal  aod  dassio  style  of 
Count  Marcellinus :  Romanus  comes  domesUcorum,  et  Rusticus  comes 
seboUniorum  cum  centum  armatis  navibua,  tetidemque  dromonibus, 
octo  millia  militum  armatorum  secnm  ferentibus,  ad  devastaoda  Italia 
Uttora  processerunt,  ut  usque  ad  Tarentum  antiquissimam  civitatem 
aggressi  sunt;  remeosoque  mari  in  hooestam  victoriam  quam  piraticp 
at»u  Romani  ex  Romania  rapuerunt^  Anastaaio  Cffisari  reportanmt,  (in 
Chroa  p.  4a)    See  Variar.  1 16,  a  88. 

*'  See  the  royal  orders  and  instructioas,  (Var.  ir.  16,  v.  16—20.) 
These  armed  boats  should  be  still  jsmaller  than  the  thousand  Tessels 
of  Agamemnon  at  the  si^e  of  Troy.    [Manso,  p.  121.] 

*•  Vol  ill  pi  581— 586. 

^  Ennodius  (p.  1610)  and  Caasiodorus,  in  the  royal  name,  (Var.  ii. 
41,)  record  his  salutary  ptrotectioD  of  the  Alemanni. 

**  The  Gothic  transactions  in  Gaul  and  Spain  are  represented  with 
perplcQdty  in  Oaatiodon»»  (Var.  lE  82»  8S,  41,  48,  44,  v.  89,) 
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Gothic  sovereignty  was  established  from  Sieiij  to  the  Danube, 
from  Sinnium  or  Belgrade  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  and  the 
Greeks  themselves  have  acknowledged  that  Theodoric  reigned 
over  the  fiurest  portion  of  the  Western  empire.*^ 

The  union  of  the  Goths  and  Romans  might  have  fixed  for 
ages  the  transient  happiness  of  Italy ;  and  the  first  of  nataona, 
a  new  people  of  free  subjects  and  enlightened  soldiers,  might 
have  gradually  arisen  from  the  mutual  emulation  of  their  re- 
spective virtues.  But  the  sublime  merit  of  guiding  or  second- 
ing such  a  revolution  was  not  reserved  for  the  reign  of  Theod 
oric :  he  wanted  either  the  .genius  or  the  opportunitiee  of  a 
l^slator ;  **  and  while  he  indulged  die  Goths  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  rude  liberty,  he  servilely  copied  the  institutions,  and 
even  the  abuses,  of  the  politiod  system  which  had  been 
framed  by  Ck>nstaatine  and  his  successors.  From  a  tender 
regard  to  the  expiring  prejudices  of  Rome,  the  Barbarian 
declined  the  name^  the  purple,  and  the  diadem,  of  the  em- 
perors; but  he  assumed,  under  the  hereditary  title  of  king, 
the  whole  substance  and  plenitude  of  Imperial  prerogative.*" 
His  addresses  to  the  eastern  throne  were  respectful  and  am- 
biguous: he  celebrated,  in  pompous  style,  Uie  harmony  of 
the  two  republics,  applauded  his  own  government  as  the  per- 
fect similitude  of  a  sole  and  undivided  empire,  and  claimed 
above  the  kings  of  the  earth  the  same  preeminence  which  he 
modestly  allowed  to  the  person  or  rank  of  Anastasius.  The 
alliance  of  the  East  and  West  was  annually  declared  by  the 
unanimous  choice  of  two  consuls;  but  it  should  seem  that 
the  Italian  candidate  who  was  named  by  Theodoric  accepted 

Jortiandes,  (c.  58,  p.  698,  699,)  and  Procopius,  (Goth.  L  L  c.  1^.)  I 
wiQ  neither  hear  nor  reooodle  the  loiig  and  coatradictory  argamenta 
of  the  Abb6  Dubos  and  the  Count  de  Buat,  about  the  wars  of  Bur- 


heophanee,j).  118. 

**  Procopius  affirms  that  no  laws  whatsoever  were  promulgated  by 
Theodoric  and  the  succeeding  kings  of  Italy,  (Gtoth.  1.  il  c.  6.)  Ho 
must  mean  in  the  Gothic  language.  A  Latin  edict  of  Theodoric  is  still 
extant,  in  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  articles.* 

"  Tlie  image  of  Theodoric  is  engraved  on  his  coins:  his  modest 
successors  were  satisfied  with  adding  their  own  name  to  the  head  of 
the  reigning  emperor,  (Muratori,  Antiquitat  ItaliiB  Medii  JSvi,  torn, 
il  dissert,  xxvii.  p.  677 — 679.  Giannone,  Istoria  Civile  di  Napoli, 
tom.  L  p.  166.) 

*  8ae  Uansoy  99.    Savigny,  vol  ii.  p.  164,  et  seq.— M. 
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a  fonnal  confirmation  from  the  BOTereigD  of  ConBtantiiiople.** 
The  Gothic  palace  of  Ravenna  refle^ed  the  image  of  the 
court  of  Theodosius  or  Y^entuiian.  The  Fnetorian  pr»fect» 
the  prsefect  of  Rome,  the  quaestor,  the  master  of  the  offices, 
with  the  pnhlio  and  patrimonial  treaBuras,*  whose  functions 
ars  painted  in  gaudy  colors  by  the  rhetoric  of  CaBsiodoras, 
still  continued  to  act  as  the  ministerB  of  state.  And  the  sub- 
ordinate care  of  justice  and  the  revenue  was  delegated  to 
seven  oonsulars,  three  correctors,  and  five  presidents,  who 
governed  the  fifteen  regions  of  Italy  according  to  the  princi- 
pleS)  and  even  the  forms,  of  Roman  jurisprudence.**  The 
violence  of  the  conquerors  was  abated  or  eluded  by  the  slow 
artifice  of  judicial  proceedings ;  the  civil  administration,  with 
its  honors  and  emoluments,  was  confined  to  the  Italians ;  and 
the  people  still  preserved  their  dress  and  language,  their  laws 
and  customs,  their  personal  freedom,  and  two  thirds  of  their 
landed  property.f  It  had  been  the  object  of  Augustus  to 
conceal  the  introduction  of  monarchy/,  it  was  the  policy  of 

^  Tlie  alliance  of  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Italy  are  represented 
by  OasalodoruB  (Var.  i  1,  u.  1,  2,  3,  tL  1^  ai^  Prooopins,  (Goth.  1.  ii 
c  6, 1.  iiL  c  21,)  who  cel^)raie  the  frienoBhip  of  Anastaaua  and  The- 
odoric;  bat  the  figoratiTe  style  of  oompliment,  was  interpreted  in  a 
yerv  different  sena^  at  Coostantincole  and  Ravenna. 

**  To  the  zrii  provincea  of  the  Notitia,  Paul  Wamefrid  the  deacon 
(De  Beb.  Loogobard  1.  ii.  a  14 — 22)  has  subjoined  an  zviiith,  the 
Apennine,  (Moratori,  Script  Remm  Italicarum,  torn,  i  p.  481—443.) 
But  of  these  Sardinia  and  tk>r8ica  were  possessed  by  the  Vandals,  and 
the.  two  Rhstias,  as  well  as  the  Cottian  Alpsy  seem  to  have  been  aban- 
doned to  a  military  eoyemment  The  state  of  the  four  provinces  that 
now  form  the  kingdom  of  Naples  is  labored  by  Qiannone  (torn.  i.  p^ 
172, 178)  ^t)i  pa&otic  diligence. 


*  AD  canaes  hervreoi  Bomsn  and  Roman  were  jadged  by  the  dd  Roman 
oonrta.  The  oomes  Gdthorum  Jtoidged  between  Goth  and  Gotb ;  between 
Qotfas  and  Romans,  (withoat  oonsidering  which  was  die  plaintiff.)  the  comes 
Gothoram,  with  a  Roman  jarist  as  Us  assessor,  making  a  kina  of  mixed 
jurisdiction,  bat  with  a  natnra]  prsdominanoe  to  the  side  of  the  Goth. 
SsTiffny,  voL  L  p.  290.— M. 

t  funso  enumerates  snd  develops  at  some  lengdi  the  following  sooroes  of 
the  royal  revenue  of  Theodoric :  1.  A  domain,  either  by  sacoession  to  that 
of  Odoaoer,  or  a  part  of  the  third  of  the  lands  was  reserved  for  the  royal 
pstrimony.  1.  H«g*^»*,  indnding  mines,  linclsfaned  estates,  treasare-tnive, 
sod  eoofiBcations.  3.  Land  tax.  4.  Anrariam,  Uke  the  C^nysargyrun,  a 
tax  on  certain  branches  of  trade.  5.  Gram  of  Monopolies.  6.  Biliqoaticiim, 
a  small  tax  on  the  sale  of  all  kinds  of  commodities.  7.  Portoria,  customs. 
Msnsob  96,  111.  Savigny  (i  285)  supposes  tliat  in  many  cases  the  property 
remained  in  the  original  owner,  who  paid  his  tertia,  a  third  of  the  produce, 
to  the  crown,*voL  i.  p.  285.— M. 
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Theodoric  to  disguise  the  reign  of  a  BarbariaD.**  If  hie  sub- 
jecte  were  sometimes  awaken^  from  this  pleasing  vision  of  a 
Koman  govemmeni,  they  derived  more  substantial  comfort 
from  the  character  of  a  Gothic  prince,  who  had  penetration 
to  discern,  and  firmness  to  punsne,  his  own  and  the  public 
interest.  Theodoric  loved  the  virtues  which  he  possessed, 
and  the  talents  of  which  he  was  destitute.  Liberius  was  pro- 
moted to  the  office  of  Pnetorian  prsBfect  for  his  unshi^en 
fidelity  to  the  unfortunate  cause  of  Odoacer.  The  ministers 
of  Theodoric,  Gaasiodorus,*^  and  Boethius,  have  reflected  on 
his  reign  the  lustre  of  their  genius  and  learning.  More  pru- 
dent or  more  fortunate  than  his  colleague,  Cassiodorus  pre- 
served his  own  esteem  without  forfeiting  Uie  royal  favor ;  and 
after  passing  thirty  years  in  the  honors  of  the  world,  he  was 
blessed,  with  an  equal  term  of  repoee  in  the  devout  and  stu* 
dious  solitude  of  ^uillace.* 
Ab  the  patron  of  the  republic,  it  was  the  interest  and  duty 

^  See  the  Gothic  bistorj^  of  Prooophu,  (L I  c  1,  L  il  c.  6,)  the 
Epiatles  of  Caasiodorus,  (passim,  bat  especially  the  vth  and  vith  books, 
wnich  contain  theyormiMiB,  or  patents  of  offices,)  and  the  Civil  History 
of  Giannone,  (torn.  I  L  iL  iii)  The  Gothic  oonnts,  which  he  places 
in  every  Italian  city,  are  annihiUted,  however,  by  Blaffei,  (Verona  H- 
Instrata,  P.  i.  L  viil  ^  227 ;  for  those  of  Syracnse  and  Naples  (Yar. 
vi  22,  28)  were  special  and  temporary  commissions. 

**  Two  Italians  of  the  name  of  Cassiodorus,  the  father  (Yar.  I  24^ 
40)  and  the  son,  (is.  24,  26,)  were  successively  employed  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Theodoric.  The  son  was  bom  in  the  year  479 :  his 
▼arions  epistles'  as  qusBstor,  master  of  the  offices,  and  Prsstorian  pras- 
fect>  extend  from  509  to  689,  and  he  lived  as  a  monk  about  thirty 
years,  (Tiraboschi  Storia  delta  Letteratura  Italiana,  torn.  iii.  p.  7 — 24. 
Fabridus,  Bibliot  Lat  Med.  iEvi,  tom.  I  p.  867,  868,  edit  MnisL) 

*  CsMiodomfi  was  of  an  ancient  and  honorable  ikmilj ;  his  grandfiuher  had 
distinguished  himself  in  the  defence  of  Sicily  against  thn  raTases  of  Gen- 
seric ;  bis  fother  held  a  high  rank  at  the  coart  of  Valentinian  III.,  ea^oyed 
the  fnendship  of  ^tioa,  and  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  Auila.  Oassiodoms  himself  was  first  the  tieasnrer  of  the 
private  expenditure  to  Odoaoer,  afterwards  "  oouat  of  the  sacred  largesses." 
Yielding  with  the  rest  of  the  Romans  to  the  dominion  of  Theodoric,  he  was 
instmmeotal  in  the  peaceable  submission  of  Sicily ;  was  sacoesstvely  gov- 
ernor of  his  native  provinces  of  Bruttinm  and  Lncania,  qosMtor,  msgister 
palatii,  Pratoriao  prefect,  patrician,  consul  and  private  secretaiy,  and,  in 
Act.  first  minister  of  the  king.  He  was  five  times  Prvtonan  pmlect 
nnder  different  sovereigns,  the  last  time  u  the  reign  of  Vitiges.  This  b  the 
theory  of  Manso,  which  is  not  unencumbered  widi  dilBcnltiea.  M.  Boat  had 
supposed  that  it  was  the  iatber  of  Csssiodorus  who  held  the  office  first 
named.  Compare  Manso^  p.  85,  &c.,  and  Beylage,  viL  It  certainly  appears 
improbable  that  Caasiodoms  should  have  been  count  of  the  saorsd  largesses 
at  twenty  years  old.— M. 
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oC  tbe  Gothic  king  to  coltiTate  the  affectioiis  of  the  senatei** 
and  people.  The  Dobles  of  Borne  were  fluttered  by  aonorovs 
epithets  and  formal.  profeesioDs  oif  re^pect^  which  had  been 
more  jusUj  applied  to  the  merit  and  aatiiority  of  liieir  an- 
ceston.  The  people  enjoyed,  without  fear  or  danger,  the 
three  blessing  of  a  capital^  order,  plenty,  and  public  aronae- 
ments.  A  visible  diminution  of  their  numbers  may  be  found 
e?en  in  the  measure  of  liberality ;  **  yet  Apulia,  Calabria,  and 
Sicily,  poured  their  tribute  of  com  into  the  granaries  of  Rome ; 
an  allowance  of  bread  and  meat  was  diatributedto  the  indigent 
dUzens ;  and  every  office  was  deemed  honorable  which  was 
consecrated  to  the  care  of  their  health  and  happiness.  The 
public  games,  such  as  tbe  Greek  ambassador  might  politely 
applaud,  exhibited  a  &int  and  feeble  copy  of  the  magnifk^enoe 
of  the  Caesars :  yet  the  musical,  the  epmnastic^  and  tbe  pan- 
tomime arts^  bad  not  totally  sunk  in  oblivion ;  the  wild  beasts 
of  Airica  still  exercised  in  the  amphitheatre  the  courage  and 
dexterity  of  the  hunters;  and  the  indulgent  €K>th  either 
patiently  tolerated  or  gently  restrained  the  blue  and  green 
actions,  whose  contests  so  often  filled  the  cireus  with  ckmor 
and  even  with  Uood.**  In  the  seventh  year  of  his  peaceful 
reign,  Theodoric  visited  the  old  cafntal  of  the  world;  the 
senate  and  people  advanced  in  solemn  procession  to  salute 
a  second  Trajan,  a  new  Valentinian ;  and  he  nobly  supported 
that  character  by  the  assurance  of  a  just  and  legal  govern- 
ment," in  a  discourse  which  he  was  not  afraid  to  pronounce 
in  public,  and  to  inscribe  on  a  tablet  of  brass.  Borne,  in  this 
august  ceremony,  shot  a  last  ray  of  declining  glory;  and 
a  saint,  the  snectator  of  this  pompous  scene,  could  only  hope, 
in  his  pious  mncy,  that  it  was  excelled  by  the  celestial  splen- 
dor of  the  new  Jerusalem.**     During  a  residence  of  six 

^  See  his  r^jard  for  the  seoate  in  Goehhsu,  (Yii  Tlieod  viiL  p^ 
72—80.) 

**  No  more  than  120,000  modU,  or  four  thousand  quartera,  (Anonym. 
Yalenaa  IK  721,  and  Yar.  i  85,  vl  18,  zL  6,  S9.) 

**  See  his  regard  and  indulgence  for  the  spectacles  of  the  orcua,  the 
amphitheatre,  and  the  theatre,  in  the  Chronicle  and  Epistles  of  Cassi- 
odoras,  (Yar.  I  20,  27,  80,  81, 82,  iii.  61,  iv.  61,  iUaatrated  by  the  zivth 
Anpotation  of  Mascon's  History),  who  has  ooDtrived  to  sprinkle  the 
Ribf ect  with  oetentations,  though  sgreeable,  learning. 

"  Anonvm.  Yalea.  p.  721.  Marius  Aveeticensk  in  Chron.  In  the 
Msale  of  public  and  personal  merit,  the  Oothic  conqueror  is  at  least  as 
modi  aboM  YaJentinian,  aa  he  may  seem  inferior  to  Trajaa 

**  Ylt  FnlgentU  in  Baron.  AnnaL  Ecclea.  A.D.  600,  No.  10. 
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months,  the  fiime,  the  person,  and  the  oourteotis  demeanor 
of  the  Gothic  king,  excited  the  admiration  of  the  Romans,  and 
he  contemplated,  with  equal  curiosity  and  surprise,  the  monu- 
ments that  remained  of  their  ancient  greatness.  He  im- 
printed the  footsteps  of  a  conqueror  x>n  the  Oapitoline  hiU, 
and  frankly  confe^ed  that  each  day  he  viewed  with  fresh 
wonder  the  forum  of  Trajan  and  his  lofty  column.  The  the- 
atre of  Pompey  appeared,  even  in  its  decay,  as  a  huge  moun- 
tain artificially  hollowed,  and  polished,  and  adorned  by  human 
industry ;  and  he  vaguely  computed,  that  a  river  of  gold  must 
have  been  drained  to  erect  the  colossal  amphitheatre  of  Ti- 
tus.*' From  the  mouths  of  fourteen  aqueducts,  a  pure  and 
copious  stream  was  diffused  into  every  part  of  the  city ; 
among  these  the  Claudian  water,  which  arose  at  the  distance 
of  thirty-eight  miles  in  the  Sabine  mountains,  was  conveved 
along  a  gentle  though  constant  declivity  of  solid  arches, 
till  it  descended  on  we  summit  of  the  Aventine  hiU.  The 
long  and  spacious  vaults  which  had  been  constructed  for  the 
purpose  of  common  sewers,  subsisted,  after  twelve  centuries, 
m  their  pristine  strength;  and  these  subterraneous  channels 
have  been  preferred  to  aU  the  visible  wonders  of  Rome.^ 
The  Gothic  Idngs,  so  injuriously  accused  of  the  ruin  of  anti- 
quity, were  anxious  to  preserve  the  monuments  of  the  nation 
whom  they  had  subdued.'*    The  royal  edicts  were  framed  to 

**  Caseiodorus  describes  in  his  pompous  style  the  Forum  of*  Trajan, 
(Var.  yii.  6,)  the  theatre  of  Marcellas,  (iv.  51,)  and  the  amphiiheatre 
of  Titus,  (v.  42 ;)  and  his  descriptions  are  not  unworthy  of  the  read- 
er's perusal  According  to  the  modem  prices,  the  Abb^  Barthelemy 
computes  that  the  brick  work  and  masonry  of  the  OoUaeum  would  now 
coet  twenty  millions  of  French  Uvres,  (M6m.  de  TAcaddmie  des  Inscrip- 
tions, tom.  xzyiii  p.  685,  686.)  How  small  a  part  of  that  stupendous 
fiibric! 

**  For  the  aqueducts  and  doacss,  see  Strabo,  (Lt-jk  860 ;)  ?lmy, 
(Hist  Natur.  xxzvi  24;  Oassiodorus,  (Var.  iii.  80,  81,  vi  6;)  Prooo- 

E'us^   (Goth.  L  L  c  19 ;)  and  Nardini,  (Roma  Antica,  p  514 — 522.) 
ow  such  works  could  be  executed  by  a  king  of  Rome,  is  yet  a 
problem.* 

**  For  the  Gk>thic  care  of  the  buildings  and  statues,  see  Oassiodorus 
(Var.  I  21,  25,  il  84,  iv.  SO,  vil  6, 18, 15)  and  the  Valesian  Fragment^ 
(p.  721.)  ^__ 

*  See  Niebnhr,  vol.  i.  p.  403.    These  stapendoas  works  are  among  the 
most  striking  confirmatioDS  of  Niebohr's  views  of  the  early  Bonum  history ; 
at  least  thev  appear  to  justify  his  strong  sentenofr— "  These  works  and  the 
building  ot  the  Capitol   attest  with  onciaestioiiahle   evidence   that  the' 
Borne  of  the  later  lungs  was  the  chief  city  of  a  great  state."— Page  410. 
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jmvent  the  abuses^  the  negleet,  <v  the  depredations  of  the  dt- 
uens  themselves ;  and  a  profeased  architeot)  the  aaiiiial  sum 
of  two  hundred  pounds  of  gold,  twenty-five  thousand  tiles,  and 
the  receipt  of  customs  from  the  Lucrine  port,  were  assigned 
for  the  ordinary  repHin  of  the  walls  and  public  edifices.  A 
similar  care  was  extended  to  the  statues  of  metal  or  marble 
of  men  or  animals.    The  spirit  of  the  horses,  which  have 

g'ven  a  modem  name  to  the  Quirinal,  was  applauded  by  the 
u-barians;**  the  bnusen  elephants  ^  die  Via  mora  were 
diligently  restored;^  ihe  &raou8  heifer  of  Myron  deceived 
the  cattle,  as  they  were  driven  through  the  forum  of  peace ;  ** 
and  an  officer  was  created  to  protect  those  works  of  art,  which 
llieodoric  oonBtdered  as  the  noblest  ornament  of  his  king- 
donu 

Aft^  the  exainple  of  the  fast  eroperon,  Theodoric  pieforred 
the  residence  of  Ivavenna,  where  he  cultivated  an  orchard  with 
his  own  hands."  As  oftffli  as  the  peace  of  his  kingdom  waa 
threatened  (for  it  was  never  invaded)  by  the  Barbarians,  he 
removed  his  court  to  V wona  ^*  on  the  northern  frontier,  and 
the  image  of  his  palace,.  stiH  extant  on  a  coin,  represents  the 
oldest  and  most  authentic  model  of  Gothic  architecture. 
Theee  two  capitals,  as  well  as  Pavia,  Spoleto,  Naples,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Italian  dties,  acquired  under  his  reign  the  use- 
ful or  splendid  decorations  of  chigrches,  aqueducts*  baths,  por- 
ticos, and  palaoes.^^  But  the  happiness  of  the  suUect  was 
more  truly  conspicuous  in  the  busy  scene  oi  hibor  and  luxury, 

••  Vsr.  vil  15.  Tniese  horses  of  Monte  Owrallo  had  been  transport- 
ed from  AlezBodria  to  the  baths  of  Coostantine,  fNardini,  p.  188.) 
Tlieir  scolpture  is  diBcUuoed  by  the  Abb6  Doboe,  (ReflexioDa  sur  la 
l>oMe  et  8ur  la  Peintnre,  torn,  i  section  89,)  and  admired  by  Winkel- 
man,  (Hist  de  T Art,  tom.  ii  {k  159.) 

**  Var.  X.  10.  They  were  probably  a  firagment  of  wme  trhimpbal 
cw,  (Onper  de  Elephantis,  ii  10.) 

**  Procoptiu  (Gk>tL  L  it.  c.  21)  relates  a  foolish  atoiy  of  Myron's 
eow,  which  is  celebrated  by  the  false  wit  of  thir^-oz  Qreek  epi^ams, 
(Antholog.  L  iv.  pi  802—806,  edit  Hea  StepL;  Anson.  Epigram. 
Iriii — IxviiL) 

**  See  an  epigram  of  Emiodhis  (il  8,  p.  1898, 1894)  on  this  garden 
and  the  royal  gardener. 

^*  His  affection  for  that  city  is  proved  by  the  epithet  of  **  Verona 
toa,''  and  the  legend  of  the  hero ;  imder  the  berbarons  name  of  Die- 
trich of  Bern,  (Peringsdold  and  CochlcBum,  p.  240,1  Maffei  traces  him 
with  knowledge  and  pleaeore  in  his  native  country,  (L  iz.  p.  280— 236.) 

^'  See  Maffei,  (Verona  Ulustrata,  Part  I  p.  281,  282,  806,  <b&)  He 
impotes  Gothic  architecture,  Ifte  the  comiption  of  huigiiage,  writii^ 
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in  the  rapid  increase  and  bold  enjoyment  ai  national  wealth. 
FVom  ihe  shades  of  Tibor  and  Preneste,  the  Roman  senaton 
still  retired  in  the  winter  season  to  the  warm  snn,  and  salabii- 
ous  springs  of  BaisB ;  and  their  yillaa,  which  advanced  on  solid 
moles  into  the  Bay  of  Nicies,  commimded  the  various  pros- 
pect of  the  sky,  the  earth,  uid  the  water.  On  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Adriatic,  a  new  Campania  was  formed  hi  the  fisdr  and 
froitfal  province  of  Istria^  which  communicated  with  the  palace 
of  Ravenna  by  an  easy  navigation  of  one  htmdred  mUes.  The 
rich  prodttctions  of  Lncania  and  the  adjacent  provinces  were 
exchanged  at  the  Mardlian  fountain,  in  a  populous  fair  annu- 
ally dedicated  to  trade, ^intemperance,  and  saperstition.  In 
the  solitude  of  Comum,  winch  had  once  been  animated  by  the 
mild  genius  of  Pliny,  a  transparent  basin  above,  sixty  miles  in 
length  still  reflected  the  rural  seats  which  encompassed  the 
margin  of  the  Larian  lake ;  and  the  gradual  ascent  of  the 
hills  was  covered  by  a  triple  plantation  of  olives,  <^  vines,  and 
of  chestnut  trees.**  Agriculture  revived  under  the  shadow  of 
peace,  and  the  number  of  husbandmen  was  multiplied  by  the 
redemption  of  captives."  The  iron  mines  of  Dalmatia,  a  gcAd 
mine  m  Bruttium,  were  careMly  explored,  and  the  Pomptine 
marshes,  as  well  as  those  of  Speleto,  were  drained  and  culti- 
vated by  private  undertakers^  whose  distant  reward  must  de- 

Aa,  not  to  ihe  Barbarians,  but  to  the  Italtam  tliemaelvea.  Oompare 
his  sentiments  with  those  of  Tiraboedu,  (torn.  iii.  p.  61.*) 

^'  The  viUaa,  climate,  and  landscape  of  Baise,  ( Var.  iz.  6 ;  see  duver. 
Italia  Antiq.  L  iv.  c  2,  p.  1119,  AeL,)  Istria,  (Yar.  ziL  22,  26,)  and  Go- 
mum,  (Var,  XL  14 ;  compare  with  Plin/a  two  villas,  ix.  %)  are  agree- 
ably painted  in  the  Epistles  of  Oassiodorua. 

*'  in  Liguria  numerosa  agricolarum  progenies,  (Ennodhis,  p.  1678, 
1679,  1680.)  St  Epiphanins  of  Pavia  redeemed  bv  prayer  or  ransom 
6000  captives  from  the  Bui^gundiana  of  Lycos  and  Savoy.  Such  deeds 
are  the  oest  of  mirades. 


*  Mr.  Hafiam  (vol  iB.  p.  433)  obaenres  that  *<die  image  of  Theodoric'ti 
palace"  ia  represented  in  Mafieii^not  from  a  ooin<  bat  from  a  seal  Ckxnpare 
D'AgiDOoart  (Storia  dell'  arte.  Italian  TVansl.,  Architettara.  Plate  zvii.  Na 
8,  and  Pittara,  Plate  xvi.  No.  16,)  where  there  is  likewise  an  engraviaff  from 
a  mosaic  in  the  charch  of  Bt  ApolUnaris  in  Ravenna,  representing  a  oaild- 
ing  ascribed  to  Theodoric  in  that  dty.  Neither  of  these,  as  Mr.  Haliam  jnstly 
obserres,  in  the  least  approximates  to  what  is  called  the  Gothic  style.  They 
are  evidently  the  degenerate  Roman  architectnre,  and  more  reseinble  the 
early  attempts  of  oar  architects  to  get  back  fhnn  oar  national  Gothic  into  a 
dasaical  Greek  style.  One  of  them  calls  to  mind  Inigo  Jones's  inner  qnad- 
nmgle  in  St  John's  OoOege  OxfimL  Compare  UaUam  and  jyA^aoaart, 
^raLLp.140— M5.— if.. 
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the  aeasooB  were  less  propitious  the  doubtful  precautioiiA  of 
toTtamg  OMigasiBeB  of  ooru^fbdug  the  prioe,  and  prohilntiiig  the 
ezportalkm,  attested  at  leMt  the  benerolence  of  the  state;  but 
such  was  the  eztraordinaiy  plenty  which  an  industrioas  people 
jHodoced  from  a  gratdul  soii,  that  a  ^^sUob  of  wiue  was  som^ 
times  sold  in  Italy  for  kss  than  thieQ  fiurthinga,  and  a  quarter 
of  wheat  at  about  five  shilUngjs  and  fiixpenoe.^*  A  oonntiy 
possessed  of  so  many  valuable  o^eelB  of  ezchanffe  sooo  attract- 
ed the  merchants  of  the  world,  whose  beneficial  traffic  was  en- 
coura^gned  and  protected  by  the  liberal  spint  of  Theodoric  The 
free  iateroouise  of  the  provinces  by  land  and  water  was  re- 
stored and  extended;  ihe  <aty  gates  were  never  shut  either  by 
day  or  by  night ;  and  the  oommon  sayiag,  that  a  purse  of 
gold  might  l^  safely  left  in  the  fields,  was  expressive  ot  the 
ooBBoious  seoonty  of  the  inhabitants.  . 

A  .dififorenoe  of  religion  is  always  pernicious,  and  oftem 
&tal,  to  the  hannony  of  the  pnaoe  and  people :  the  Gothic 
conqueror  had  been  educated  in  the  profession  of  Arianism, 
and  J^aly  was  devoutly  attached  to  the  Nicene  faith.  But  the 
persuasion  of  Theodoric  was  not  infected  by  seal ;  and  be 
piously  adhered  to  the  heresy  of  his  fathers,  without  condar 
scending  to  balance  the  subtile  arguments  of  theological  mei- 
apfajncs.  Satisfied  with  the  private  tcderation  of  his  Arian 
seoteries,  he  justly  conceived  himself  to  be  the  ffuardian  of 
the  public  worship,  and  his  external  rev^ence  for  a  super- 
stition which  he  despised,  may  have  nouiished  in  hk  mmd 
the  salutary  indifferoice  of  a  statesman  or  philosopher.    The 

»*  Hie  poliiksl  eooDomy  of  Theodoric  (pee  Anonym.  Yales.  p.  721, 
and  CaasiodoiTUB,  in  Chroo.)  may  be  distmctly  traced  under  the  follow- 
ing headB :  iron  mine,  (Var.  iii.  23 ;)  gold  mine,  (ix  8 ;)  Pbmptine  marshes^ 
fil  S2,  U  ;)  Spoleto,  (il  21 ;)  corn,  (i  84,  x.  27,  28,  xL  11,  12 ;)  trade, 
(tl  7,  vn.  9, 28 ;)  fiiir  cf  Leooothoe  or  St  Gyprian  in  Lucania,  (viii.  88  -) 
plenlTf,  (ziL  4 ;)  the  cursos,  or  pnbhc  poet,  (i  29,  ii.  81,  iv.  47,  v.  6,  vi. 
6,  m  88  ;)  Uie  TUuninian  way,  (zii.  18.*) 

*'  LX  modii  tritici  in  BOlidum  ipdns  tempore  ftierunt,^  et  vinum  zzz. 
amphorae  in  aolidmn,  (Fragment  v  ales.}  Com  was  distribated  from 
ibe  granaries  at  Tj  or  xzr  modii  for  a  pece  of  gdid,  and  the  price  was 
Btiil  moderate.  

*  Tbb  inscription  oommemoratiTe  of  the  draining  of  the  Fomptine  marshes 
nay  he  found  in  many  works;  in  Grater,  Inscript  Ant.  Heidelberg,  p.  159, 
No.  e.  WiA  vsriations,  in  Nkdfad  De*  honificamcnti  delle  terre  Pontme,  p. 
109.  In  SsTtorins,  in  his  prixe  essay  onthe  teign  o£  Theodoiio,  and  Manso, 
Beyl|ge^3       - 
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OatholicB  of  his  dominions  acknowledged,  perhaps  with  relao- 
tance,  the  peace  of  th^  church;  their  clergy,  according  to 
the  degrees  of  rank  or  merit,  were  honorably  entertaineMi  in 
the  palace  of  Theodoric ;  he  esteemed  the  living  sanctity  of 
Caesarius^*  and  E^iphanius/^  the  orthodox  bishops  of  Aries 
and  Pavia;  and  presented  a  decent  ofiering  on  ^  the  tomb  of 
St  Peter,  without  any  scrupulous  inquiiy  into  the  creed  of 
the  apostle/*  His  fiivorite  Goths,  and  even  his  mother,  were 
permitted  to  retain  or  embrace  the  Athanasian  feiith,  and  his 
long  rei^n  could  not  afford  the  example  of  an  Italian  CathoKc, 
who,  eimer  from  choice  or  compulsion,  had  deviated  into  the 
religion  of  the  conqueror.^*  The  people,  and  the  Barbarians 
themselves,  were  edified  by  the  pomp  and  order  of  religious 
worship ;  the  magistrates  were  instructed  to  defend  the  just  im- 
munities of  ecclesiastical  persons  and  possessions ;  the  bishops 
held  their  synods,  the  metropolitflins  exerdsed  their  jurisdiction, 
and  the  privileges  of  sanctuary  were  maintained  or  moderated 
according  to  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence.**  With 
the  protection,  Theodoric  assumed  the  legal  supremacy,  of  the 
church ;  and  his  firm  administration  restored  or  extended  some 
useful  prerogatives  which  had  been  neglected  by  the  feeble 
emperors  of  the  West    He  was  not  ignorant  of  the  dignity 


^*  Bee  the  life  of  St  Oienriafl  in  BarooioB,  (A.  D.  608,  Na  12,  18, 
14.)  The  king  presented  him  with  800  gold  Bolidi,  and  a  discus  of 
silver  of  the  weight  of  sixty  pounds. 

^^  Ennodins  in  Vit  St  Epiphanii,  in  Sirmoiid,  Op  torn.  i.*p.  1678 — 
1690.  Theodoric  bestowed  some  important  fovors  on  this  iHshop,  whom 
he  used  as  a  counsellor  in  peace  ana  war. 

''  Devotissimus  ac  si  OathoUcus,  (Anonym.  Vales,  p.  720 ;)  yet  his 
offering  was  no  more  than  two  silver  candlesticks  (eerostrata)  of  the 
weight  of  seventy  pounds,  far  inferior  to  the  gold  and  gems  of  Con- 
stantinople and  France,  (Anastasius  in  Yit  Pont  in  Hormiada,  p.  84, 
edit  Paris.) 

''  The  tolerating  system  of  his  reign  rEonodiua,  p.  1612.  Anonym. 
Vales,  p.  719.  Procop.  Goth.  I  L  c.  1,  L  il  c  6)  may  be  studied  in  the 
Epistles  of  Oassiodorus,  under  the  following  heads :  hUhop%^  (Var.  L 
9,  viiL  15,  24,  xL  23  ;)  immunitie%,  (L  26,  ii.  29,  80 ;)  church  lands  (iv. 
17,  20  \)  sanehMriMf  (iL  11,  iil  47 ;)  church  plate,  (xii  20 ;)  discipluM^ 
(iv.  44 ;)  which  prove,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  the  head  of  the 
church  as  well  as  of  the  state.* 

**  We  may  reject  a  foolish  tale  of  his  beheading  a  Catholic  deacon 
who  turned  Arian,  (Theodor.  Lector.  No.  17.)  Why  is  Theodoric  sur- 
named  A/erf  From  VaferF  (Vales,  ad  loc.)    A  light  conjecture. 


*  He  reoommwidtwi  the  same  toleration  to  the  empennr  Jastin.— If . 
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and  impcHrtaooe  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  to  wbom  the  yenerable 
name  of  pope  was  now  appropriated.  The  peace  or  the 
revolt  of  Italy  might  depend  on  the  character  of  a  wealthy 
and  popular  bishop,  who  claimed  such  ample  dominion  both 
in  heaven  and  earih ;  who  had  been  dedared  in  a  nameroua 
evnod  to  be  pore  from  all  sin,  and  exempt  from  all  judgment.** 
When  the  chair  of  St  Peter  was  disputed  by  Symmadius  and 
Lanrenoe,  ih^  appeared  at  his  snnunons  before  the  tribunal 
iji  an  Arian  monarch,  and  he  confirmed  the  election  of  the 
most  worthy  or  the  most  obseanions  candidate.  At  the  end 
of  his  life,  m  a^  moment  of  jealousy  and  resentment,  he  pre- 
vented the  choice  of  the  Romans,  by  nominating  a  pope  in  the 
palace  of  Ravenna.  The.  danger  and  fuiions  contests  of  a 
scluBin  were  mildly  restrained,  and  the  last  decree  of  the  sen- 
ate was  enacted  to  eztingoisb,  if  it  were  possible^  the  scandalous 
venality  of  the  papal  elections." 

I  have  descanted  with  pleasure  on  the  fortunate  condition 
of  Italy ;  but  our  fimcy  must  nqt  hastily  conceive  that  the 
golden  age  of  the  poets,  a  race  of  men  without  vice  or 
misery,  was  realized  under  the  Gothic  conquest  The  fiur 
prospect  was  sometimes  overcast  with  clouds ;  the  wisdom  of 
Theodoric  might  be  decSeived,  his  power  might  be  resisted, 
and  the  declining  age  of  the  monardi  was  sumed  with  popu- 
lar hatred  and  patrician  blood.  In  the  first  insolence  of 
victory,  he  had  been  tempted  to  deprive  the  whole  party  of 
Odoacer  of  the  civil  and  even  the  natural  rights  of  society ;  *' 
a  tax  unseasonably  imposed  after  the  calamities  of  war,  would 
have  crushed  the  rising  agriculture  of  liguria;  a  rigid  pre- 
emption of  com,  whi(£  waa  intended  for  the  public  relief 
must  have  aggravated  the  distress  of  Campania.  These  dan- 
gerous projects  were  defeated  by  the  virtue  and  eloquence 
of  Epiphamus  and  Boethius,  who,  in  the  presence  of  Theod- 

^  Ennodius,  p.  Id21»  1622, 1686, 168&  His  libel  Was  ap^oved  and 
registered  (sjDodaliter)  by  a  Roman  council,  (Baronius,  A.  D,  603,  Na 
6.    IVBDciscufl  Pagiin  Breviar.  Pool  Rom.  torn.  L  p.  242^) 

"  See  Caasiodoras,  (Var.  viiL  16,  ix,  16, 16,)  Anaatasiua,  (in  Sym- 
macbo,  p.  81.)  and  the  xviith  Annotation  of  Maaeou.  Baroniua,  Pa^ 
and  nx»t  of  the  Catholic  doctora,  coofeoa^  with  an-  angry  growl,  thia 
Gothic  BBHrpatioo. 

**  He  disabled  them— alicestia  teataodi*,  and  aU  Italr  monnied— 
lamentabili  justitio.  I  wish  to  believe,  that  theae  penaltiea  were  en- 
acted asainst  the  rebels  who  had  violated  their  oathof  aUe|fiaDoe ;  bat 
the  te^mooy  of  ikmodiua  (p.  16'i6— 1678)  is  the  more  weighly,  as  ha 
lived  and  died  under  the  reign  of  Theodona 


cnric  himself,  Buccessfully  pleaded  the  canse  of  the  people:^ 
but  if  the  royal  ear  was  open  to  the  voice  of  truth,  a  saint  and 
a  philosopher  are  not  always  to  be  foand  at  the  ear  of  kings. 
The  pmu^ee  of  tank^  or  office,  or  &yor,  were  too  frequently 
abused  hj  Italian  fraud  and  Gothic  violence,  and  the  avarice 
of  the  long's  nephew  was  publicly  exposed,  at  first  by  the 
usurpation,  tod  afterwards  by  the  restitution  of  the  estates 
which  he  had  unjurtly  extorted  from  his  Tuscan  neighbors. 
Two  hundred  thousand  Barbarians,  formidable  even  to  tiieir 
master,  were  seated  in  the  heart  of  Italy ;  they  indignantly 
supported  the  restraints  of  peace  and  discipline ;  the  disorders 
of  their  march  were  always  felt  and  sometimes  compensated ; 
and  where  it  was  dangerous  to  punish,  it  might  be  prudent  to 
dissemble,  the  sallies  of  their  native  fierceness.  When  the 
indulgence  of  Tfaeodoric  had  remitted  two  thirds  of  the  Li- 
gurian  tribute,  he  condescended  to  explain  the  difficulties  of 
his  situation,  and  to  lament  the  heavy  though  inevitable  bur- 
dens which  he  imposed  on  his  subjects  for  their  own  defence.**' 
These  ungrateful  subjecte  ooidd  never  be  cordially  reconciled 
to  the  origin,  the  religion,  or  eveii  the  virtues  of  the  Gothic 
conqueror;  past  calamities  were  forgotten,  and  the  sense  or 
suspicion  of  injuries  was  rendered  still  more  exquisite  by  the 
present  felicity  of  the  times. 

Even  the  religious  toleration  which  Theodoric  had  the 
glory  of  introdudng  into  the  Christian  world,  was  painful 
and  offensive  to  the  orthodox  seal  of  the  Italians.  They 
respected  the  armed  heresy  of  the  Goths;  but  their  pious 
rage  was  safely  pointed  against 'the  rich  and  defenceless 
Jews,  who  had  formed  their  establishments  at  Naples,  Rome, 
Ravenna,  Milan,  and  Genoa,  for  the  benefit  of  trade,  and 
under  the  sanction  of  the  laws.^  Their  persons  were  insult- 
ed, their  efifeda  were  pillaged,  and  their  synagogues  were 
burned  by  the  mad  populace  of  Ravenna  and  Rome,  inflamed, 
as  it  should  seem,  by  the  most  frivolous  or  extravagant  pre- 

'*  Eimodiafl,  in  Vii  Epiphan.  p.  1589.  16W.  BoethluB  de  Conao- 
ktione  Philoeophiie,  L  i.  prot.  iv.  p  45,  46,  47.  Respect^  but  weigh 
tire  paammt  of  the  saint  and  the  senator;  and  fortify  and  alleyiate 
their  oomplatnta  by  the  various  hints  of  Gassiodorus,  (il  8,  iv.  86, 
viiL  5.) 

**  Imrnanimn  ezpensaram  pondus  .  .  .  pro  ipsomm  salute,  At ;  yet 
these  are  no  more  tnan  words. 

**  The  Jews  were  settled  at  Naples,  (ProeopiaB,  Goth.  L  L  a  8,)  at 
Genoa,  (Var.  ii  28,  iv.  88,)  Ifilan,  (v.  87.)  Rome,  (iv.  43.)  See  likewise 
Basoage,  Hist  des  Juifs,  too.  viiL  c.  7,  p.  254. 
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leoow.  Hie  govenment  wlikli  oonkl  ne^ed^  wovid  Inva 
deserred  such  an  oatrage.  A  legal  inquiry  was  inalaiitlj 
directed ;  and  as  the  authors  of  the  tomnit  had  esd^ped  in  the 
cfowd,  tiae  whde  oommunitf  was  condemned  to  repair  the 
damage ;  and  the  obstinate  bigots^  who  reiiised  their  oontribn- 
tions^  were  shipped  throogfa  the  streets  by  the  hand  of  the 
ezeciitioBer.*  Thk  nmple  act  of  jostioe  exasperated  the  dis- 
content of  the  Catholics,  who  applauded  the  merit  and  patienoe 
of  theae  holy  confeason.  Three  hundred  polpits  deplored 
the  pereecution  of  the  chureh ;  and  if  the  chapel  of  St  Ste- 
phen at  Yerona  was  demolished  by  the  command  of  Theod- 
oric,  it  18  pfobable  that  some  nnraeie  hostile  to  his  name  and 
dignity  had  been  performed  on  that  sacred  theatre.  At  the 
dme  of  a  glorio«%  life,  the  king  of  Italy  discovered  that  he 
had  excited  the4iatred  ot  a  people  whose  hapfMneos  he  had  so 
aseidaousiy  labored  to  promote ;  and  his  mind  was  soured  by 
indignation,  jealousy,  and  the  bitterness  of  unrequited  lore. 
The  Gothic  conqueror  condescended  to  disarm  the  unwarlike 
natives  of  Italy,  interdieting  all  weapons  of  oftnoe,  and 
excepting  only  a  small  knife  for  domestic  use.  The  deliverer 
of  Rome  was  accused  of  oonspiTing  with  the  vilest  informers 
against  the  lives  of  senators  whom  he  suspected  of  a  secret 
and  treasonable  correspondence  vrith  the  Byaantme  court** 
After  the  death  of  Anastasius,  the  diadem  had  been  placed 
on  the  head  of  a  feeble  old  man  ;  but  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment were  assumed  by  his  nephew  Justinian,  who  already 
meditated  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  and  the  conquest  of  Italy 
and  Africa.  A  rigorous  law,  which  was  published  at  Con- 
stantinople, to  reduce  the  Arians  by  the  drMd  of  punishment 
within  the  pale  of  the  church,  awakened  the  just  resentment 
of  Theodone,  who  claimed  for  his  distressed  brethren  of  the 
East  the  same  indulgence  which  he  had  so  long  granted  to 
the  embolics  of  hb  domink>os.f    At  his  stem  command,  the 


^  Rex  smdoB  eommunis  ezitii,  Ac^  (Boethios,  L  i  p.  69:)  rex 
ddum  BomaniB  tendebat,  (Anonym.  Valea.  p.  128.)  llieae  are  hard 
words :  they  speak  the  pMaions  of  the  Italians  and  those  (I  fear)  of 
Iheodorie  hinwelC 

See  History  of  Ae  Jews,  vol.  iti.  p. jnfr^lL  ■ 

t  Oibbon  sfaoold  not  have  omitted  the  goUen  woids  of  Theodone  m  § 
letter  which  he  addressed  to  Justin:  That  to  pretend  to  a  dmniaioD 
over  the  eoaacienee  is  to  usurp  the  prerogathne  of  Ood;  that  by  the  mtoM 
flf  things  thfi  pewer  of  sovereigns  is  conmied  to  external  government;  that 
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Roman  pontiff  with  four  iUustrums  senatore,  embarked  on  an 
embaasy,  of  which  he  must  have  alike  dreaded  the  failure  or 
the  Buooeas.  The  singular  veneration  shown  to  the  first  pope 
who  had  visited  Constantinople  was  punished  as  a  crime  by 
his  jealous  monarch ;  the  artful  or  peremptory  refusal  of  the 
Byzantine  court  might  excuse  an  equal,  and  would  provoke  a 
larger^  measure  of  retaliation ;  and  a  mandate  was  prepared 
in  Itidy,  to  prohibit,  after  a  stated  day^  the  exercise  €i  the 
Catholic  worship.  By  the  bigotry  .of  his  subjects  and  ene- 
mies, the  most  tolerant  of  princes  was  driven  to  the  brink  of 
persecution ;  and  the  life  of  Theodoric  was  too  long,  since  he 
lived  to  condemn  the  virtue  of  Boethius  and  Symmadius.*' 

The  senator  Boethius"  is  the  last  of  the  Romans  whom 
Cato  or  TuUy  could  have  acknowledged  £ar  their  countryman. 
As  a  wealthy  orphan,  he  inherited  the  patrimony  and  honors 
of  the  Anidan  £Etmily,  a  name  ambitiously  assumed  by  the 
kings  and  emperors  of  the  age ;  and  the  appellation  of  Maot- 
lius  asserted  lus  genuine  or  &bulou8  descent  from  a  race  of 
consuls  and  dictators,. who  had  repulsed  the  Gauls  from  the 
Capitol,  and  sacrificed  their  sons  to  the  disdpUne  of  tiie  re- 
public. In  the  youth  of  Boethius  the  studies  of  Rome  were 
not  totally  abandoned ;  a  Virgil  *^  is  now  extant,  corrected  by 
the  hand  of  a  consul ;  and  the  professors  of  grammar,  rheto- 

^  I  have  labored  to  extract  a  rational  narrative  firom  the  dark,  coo- 
cise,  and  various  hints  of  the  Yaleaian  f  ragment,  (pu  722,  728,  724,) 
Theophanes,,  (p.  146,^  Anastasins,  (in  Johanne,  p.  85,)  and  the  Hist. 
Miscdla,  (p.  108,  eait  Muratori.^  A  gentle  pressure  and  para- 
phrase of  their  words  is  no  violenee:  Consult  likewise  Moratori 
(Annali  d'  Italia,  torn.  iv.  p.  471— 47S,)  with  the  AnnaJs  and  Bre- 
yianr  (torn.  i.  p.  269—268)  of  the  two  Pagia,  the  unde  and  the 
neraew. 

"*  Le  Olerc  has  composed  a  critical  and  philosophical  life  of  Anicius 
ManKus  Seyerinua  Boetius,  ^Bibliot  Ohoisie,  torn,  xvi  p.  16&— 275 ;) 
and  both  Tiraboschi  (torn,  iil)  and  Fabrieius  (Cibliot  Latin.)  may  be 
usefully  consulted.  The  date  of  his  birth  may  be  placed  about  the 
year  470,  and  It^is  death  in  524,  in  a  premature  old  age,  (ConsoL  Phil. 
Metrica,  L  p.  6.) 

'*'  For  the  age  and  value  of  this  MS.,  now  in  the  Medicean  library 
at  Florence,  see  the  Cenotafdiia  Pisana  (p.  480  117)  of  Oardi^ 
Noris. 

they  have  no  right  of  ponishme&t  bat  over  those  virfao  disturb  the  p(»b1ic 
peace,  of  which  they  are  the  guardians;  that  the  most  danxeroas  heresy 
is  that  of  a  sovereign  who  separates  from  himself  a  part  or  his  sabjects, 
bcwanse  they  believe  not  aooordiDg  to  his  belief.  Compare  Le  Beau,  voL 
Till.  p.  68.— —M. 
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lie,  and  jumprudenoe,  were  maintained  in  their  priiileges 
and  pensioDs  bj  llie  liberality  of  the  Goths.  But  toe  erudi- 
tion of  the  Latin  language  waa  insufficient  to  satiate  his  ardent 
curiosity;  and  Boethius  is  said  to  hare  employed  eighteen 
laborious  yean  in  the  schools  of  Athens,'^  which  were  sup- 
ported by  the  leal,  the  learning,  and  the  diligence  of  Produs 
and  his  disciples.  The  reason  and  piety  of  their  j^man 
papil  were  fortnnately  saved  from  the  contagion  of  mystery 
and  magic,  which  polluted  the  groves  of  the  academy ;  but 
he  imbi^  the  spirit,  and  imitated  the  method,  of  his  dead 
and  living  masters,  who  attempted  to  reconcile  the  str<Hig  and 
subtile  sense  of  Aristotle  with  the  devout  contemplation  and 
sublime  &ncy  of  Plato.  After  lus  return  to  Borne,  and  his 
marriage  wiUi  the  daughter  of  his  friend,  the  patrician  Sym- 
machuB,  Boethius  still  continued,  in  a  palace  of  ivoir  and 
marble^  to  prosecute  the  same  studies.  The  church  was 
edified  by  his  profound  defence  of  the  orthodox  creed  agunst 
the  Arian,  the  £tttychian,  and  the  Nestorian  heresies;  and 
the  CathoJic  unity  was  ezphuned  or  exposed  in  a  fonnal 
treatise  by  the  indiferenee  of  three  distinct  though  consub- 
stantial  persons.  For  the  benefit  of  his  Latin  readers,  his 
genius  submitted  to  teach  the  first  elements  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  of  Greece.  The  geometry  of  Buctid,  the  music  of 
Pythagoras,  the  arithmetic  of  Nicomadius,  the  medianics  of 
Ajchimedes,  the  astronomy  of  Ptolemy,  the  thedoay  of  Plato, 
and  the  loc;ic  of  Aristotle,  with  the  commentaiy  oi  Porphyry, 
were  tran^ted  and  illustrated  by  the  inde&tigable  pen  of  the 

*'  The  Athenian  ttttdiee  of  Boethius  are  doabtfol,  (Bsronhis,  A  D. 
610,  No.  S,  from  a  spuriow  tract*  Be  Dtedplina  Scholarum,)  and  the 
term  of  eighteen  yean  is  doubtleas  too  long ;  but  the  ^ple  fisct  of  a 
vifdt  to  Athens  is  justified  by  much  internal  evidence,  (BnidEer, 
Hist  Crit  niilosopL  torn,  iii  pi  624-^527,)  and  by  an  expreerion 
(though  Ta^e  and  ambiguous)  of  his  friend  Oaasiodoru^  (Var.  i  45,) 
"  kmge  poaitas  Athenas  intrioistl" 

**  BibliothecaB  comptos  ebore  ae  Yitro*  parietea,  dic^- (ConsoL  Fhfl. 
L  i  pros.  y.  p.  14.)  The  Epistles  of  Ennodius  (yi  6,  yiL  13,  yiii.  1. 
81,  87, 40)  and  Cassiodoirus  (Var.  L  89,  iv.  6,  ix.  21)  afford  manr  proo& 
of  the  high  repntation  Which  he  enjoyed  in  his  own  times.  It  is  true, 
that  the  bishop  of  Pavia  wanted  to  ponhase  of  him  an  old  houae 
aft  Milan,  and  praiw  might  he  tendered  and  aooepted  in  part  of  pay- 


*  Gihbcn  tnaalated  vitro,  mazUe ;  mider  the  ImpreaiioD,  no  doobl,  diat 
guMi  was  unknown.— m. 

B* 
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Roman  senator.  And  he  alone  was  esteemed  capable  of 
describing  tlie  wonders  of  art^  a  aon-diid,  a  water-clock,  or  a 
sphere  which  represented  the  motions  of  the  planets.  From 
these  abstrose  speculations,  Boethius  stooped,  or,  to  speak  mora 
truly,  he  rose  to  the'  social  duties  of  public  and  private  IHe: 
the  indigent  were  relieved  by  his  liberality ;  and  his  ekiquence^ 
which  lottery  might  compare  to  the  voice  of  Demosthenes  or 
Cicero,  was  uniformly  exerted  in  the  cause  of  innocence  and 
humanity.  Such  conspicuous  merit  was  felt  and  rewarded  by 
a  discerning  prince:  the  dignity  of  Boethius  was  adorned 
trith  the  titlei  of  consul  and  patridan,  and  his  talents  were 
usefully  employed  in  the  important  station  of  master  of  the 
offices.  Notwithstanding  the  equal  chdms  c^  the  East  and 
West,  his  two  sons  were  created,  in  their  tender  yonth,  the 
consuls  of  the  same  year.**  On  the  memorable  day  <si  their 
inauguration,  they  proceeded  in  solemn  potnp  from  their 
palace  to  the  forum  amidst  the  applause  of  the  senate  and 
people ;  and  theb  joyful  fiither,  the  true  consul  <^  Rome,  after 
pronouncing  an  oration  in  the  praise  of  his  royal  bene&ctbr, 
distributed  a  triumphal  largess  in  the  games  df  the  cnrcas. 
Prosperous  in  his  fiune  and  fortunes,  in  his  puUic  honors  and 
private  alliances,  in  the  cultivation  6f  science  and  the  con- 
sdousness  of  virtue,  Boethius  might  have  been  styled  happy, 
if  that  precarious  epithet  could  be  safely  applied  before  the 
last  term  of  the  lifb  of  man. 

A  philosopher,  liberal  of  his  wealth  and  parsimonious  of  his 
time,  might  he  insensible  to  the  common  aDurements  <^  am^ 
bition,  the  thirst  of  gdd  and  employment  And  some  eredii 
may  be  due  to  the  a8seveniti<m  c^  Boethius,  that  he  had 
reluctantiy  obeyed  the  divi&e  Plato,  who  enjoins  ever^  virtuous 
dtizen  to  rescue  the  state  from  the  usurpation  of  vice  and 
ignorance.  For  the  integrity  of  his  public  conduct  he  appeals 
to  tiie  memoir  of  his  country.  His  authority  had  restrained 
the  pride  and  oppression  of  the  royal  officen,  and  his  elo- 
quence had  delivered  Paulianus  from  the  dogs  of  the  palace. 
He  had  always  pitied,  and  often  relieved,  the  distress  of  tlM 
provincials,  whose  fortunes  were  exhausted  by  public  and 

*•  Fsgi,  Hmteri,  A&,  are  aereed  tiuiit  Boe^us  bfaoMlf  was  eonBol 
in  the  year  610,  bis  two  sons  m  622,  and  in  487,  perhaps,  his  fidlMr. 
A  desire  of  aacribiDg  the  last  of  these  ooDSUIships  to  the  philosopher, 
had  perplezsd  the  chronology  of  his  life.  In  his  honors,  aHiannes, 
cfaildran,  he  oelebrates  his  own  felidty^-^iis  past  feilldty,  (pi  109»  * 
110.) 


pnvate  rapine ;  and  Boethhn  alone  had  oouage  lo  appose  Ike 
^nannj  of  the  Barbariana,  elated  by  ooDqueet,  exciM  by 
anvjoe,  and,  as  he  eompiaina,  ^icouraged  l^  imponity.  In 
these  honorable  eonteste  nis  spiril  soared  above  the  oonsidera- 
tion  of  danger,  and  perhaps  of  pmdenee ;  and  we  niay  learn 
from  the  eiample  of  Gato,  thai  a  oharaeter  of  pwe  and  inflez* 
ifale  virtue  is  the  most  ant  to  be  misled  by  prejadioe,  to  be 
heated  by  enthnsiaBm,  and  io  eonfonnd  private  enmitiea  with 
public  ^tioeu  The  disciple  of  Plato  might  ezagnpeia^  the 
wfirmities  of  nature,  and  the  imperfeetions  of  society;  and 
the  mildast  form  of  a  Qothie  kingdom,  even  the  weight  of 
all^gianoe  and  gratitude,  must  be  iusupportaUe  to  the  free 
spirit  of  a  Boman  patiiot.  Bui  the  fitvor  and  fidelity  of 
Boetldua  declined  in  lust  propottion  with  the  public  happiness ; 
and  an  unworthy  ^aUei^e  was  imposed  to  divide  and  con- 
tiol  the  power  of  the  master  of  the  offices.  In  the  Imt  gloomy 
seaKm  of  Theodoric,  he  indignantly  felt  thai  he  was  a  slave; 
but  as  his  master  hsd  only  power  over  hii  life,  he  stood  with- 
out arms  and  without  fear  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^  o^  '^  tt^gij  Bar- 
barialk,  who  had  been  provoked  to  bdieve  that  the  safety  of 
tibe  senate  was  incompatible  with  his  own.  The  senator 
Albinus  was  aoBused  and  already  oonvioted  on  the  piesnmp- 
tionof  Aoptn^,  as  it  was  said,  the  liberty  of  Borne.  ''If  Al- 
binus be  criminal,''  ezdaimed  the  orator,  ''the  senate  and 
myself  are  all  guilty  of  the  same  came.  If  we  are  innocent, 
Albinus  is  equally  entitled  to  the  protection  d  the  laws." 
These  laws  migfat  not  have  punished  the  simple  and  barren 
wish  of  an  unattainable  Ueasing ;  but  they  would  have  shown 
less  indulgence  to  the  rash  oooifession  of  Boethius,  that,  had 
he  known  of  a  conspiracy,  the  tyrant  never  should.*^  The 
advocate  of  Albinus  was  soon  involved  in  the  danger  and  pei^ 
haps  the  guilt  of  his  client;  their  signature  (which  they 
denied  as  a  fergeryj  was  affixed  to  the  origioal  address,  invit- 
ing the  emperor  to  deliver  Italy  from  the  Goths ;  and  three 
witnesses  of  honorable  rank,  perhaps  of  infemous  reputation, 
attested  the  treasonable  designs  of  the  Roman  patrician.** 


hy&t 


8i  ego  idiiein  in  noiriwnn  Beothins  adimto  this  aoffwer  fl.  i 
^  4,  p.  68)  of  JuUus  Omam,  whoee  phikMopluc  death  ie  dMcribed 
8soeca.(l>eTriu^nilUtate  Aiiiml,c.l4.)  ^  ..  ,  ,,  . 
**  TbecharaetarB  of  hu  two  delator^  BMOiaflOTar.  n.  10, 11,  iv.22) 
■nd  Opilio,  (v.  41,  viu.  IS,)  are  iUostrated,  not  much  to  their  honor,  in 
the  EpHtles  of  OaMlodoms,  whidik  likewue  veotion  Deooratns,  (v.  SI,) 
the  worthkfli  coUeagoe  of  BoethiuB,  (LiiL  proa  4^  p.  198.) 
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Tet  bb  hmooenoe  muBt  be  preBumed,  sinee  ne  was  deprived 
by  Thseodoric  of  the  memiB  of  justification,  and  rigorously 
confined  in  the  tower  of  Pavia,  while  the  senate,  at  the  distance 
of  ^ve  hundred  miles,  pronounced  a  sentence  of  confiscation 
and  death  against  the  most  illustrious  of  its  members.  At 
the  oonunand  of  the  Barbarians,  the  occult  science  of  a  phi- 
losopher was  stigmatiEed  with  the  names  of  sacrilege  and 
magic*'  A  devout  and  dutiful  attachment  to  the  senate  was 
condenmed  as  crii^nal  by  the  trembling  voices  of  the  senators 
themselves ;  and  their  ingratitude  deserved  the  wish  or  predic* 
tion  of  Boetfaius,  that,  after  him,  none  should  be  foond  guilfy 
of  the  same  offence.*' 

While  BoethiuS)  oppressed  with  fettere,  expected  each  mo- 
ment the  sentence  or  Uie  stroke  of  death,  he  composed,  in  the 
tower  of  Pavia,  the  Const^tion  ^f  Philosophy  ;  a  golden  vol- 
ume not  unworthy  of  the  leisure  of  Plato  xir  TuUy,  but  which 
claims'  incomparable  merit  horn  the  barbarism  of  the  timea 
and  the  situation  of  the  autiior.  The  celestial  guide,  whom 
he  had  so  long  invoked  at  Rome  and  Athens,  now  conde- 
scended to  illumine  his  dungeon,  to  rerive  his  courage,  and  to 
pour  into  his  wounds  her  salutur  balm.  She  taught  him  to 
compare  his  long  prosperity  and  his  recent  distreas,  and  to 
ooncdve  new  hopes  from  the  inconstancy  of  fortune.  Reason 
had  informed  hmi  of  the  precarious  condition  of  her  gifts; 
experience  had  satisfied  him  of  their  retd  value ;  he  had  en- 
joyed them  without  guilt;  he  might  resign  them  without  a 
siffh,  and  calmly  disdain  tiie  impotent  mance  of  his  enemies, 
who  had  left  mm  happiness,  since  they  had  left  him  virtue. 
From  the  eitrth,  Boethnis  ascended  to  heaven  in  search  of 
the  suPRBMB  GOOD ;  explored  the  metaphymcal  labyrinth  of 
chance  and  destiny,  of  prescience  and  nree  will,  of  time  and 
eteroity;  and^generously  attempted  to  reconcile  the  perfect 
attributes  of  the  Deity,  with  the  apparent  disorders  of  his 

*'  A  severe  mquiry  was  institaied  into  the  crime  of  magic,  (Yar.  iv. 
22,  28,  iz.  18  ;^  and  it  was  believed  that  many  necromancers  had  es- 
caped by  makmg  their  jailers  mad :  for  mad  L  should  read,  drunk. 

^'  Boethkis  had  composed  his  o^  Apology,  (p.  68,)  perhaps  more 
interesting  than  his  Consolation.  We  must  be  content  with  the  gen- 
eral view  of  his  honors,  principles,  persecntion,  ^bc,  (L  L  proa  4, 
p.  42 — 62,^  which  may  be  compared  with  the  short  and  weightv  words 
of  the  Vaiesian  Fragment,  (p.  72S.)  An  anonymous  writer  (Sinner, 
Catakff.  MSS.  Bibliot.  Bern.  torn,  i  p.  281)  charges  him  home  with 
honorable  and  jpatriotic  i 
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moral  and  physical  goirammenL  Such  topics  of  oonaolatiQii, 
80  obfiousy  so  vague,  or  so  i^truae,  aro  ineflEectual  to  subdue 
the  AelingB  of  human  nature.  Yet  the  sense  <^  misfortune 
maj  be  diverted  by  the  labor  of  thought;  and  the  sage  who 
could  artfully  combine  in  the  same  work  the  various  rKhes  of 
philosophy,  poetry,  and  eloquence,  must  already  have  poe- 
sessed  the  intrepid  calmness  which  he  affected  to  seek.  Bua- 
pcoise,  the  worst  of  evik,  was  at  length  detemined  by  the 
ministers  of  death,  who  executed,  and  perhape  ezoeeded,  the 
inhuman  mandate  of  Theodoric  A  strong  oord  was  festened 
round  the  head  of  Boethius,  and  fbicibly  tightened,  till  his 
eyee  almost  started  from  their  sobketa ;  and  some  mei^  may 
be  disoovered  in  the  milder  torture  of  beating  him  with  dubs 
till  he  expired.**  But  his  genins  survived  to  diffuse  a  ray  of 
knowledge  over  the  darkest  i^ea  of  the  Latin  world;  the 
wiitingB  of  the  philosopher  were  timnslated  by  the  most  glo- 
rioos  of  the  Enghsh  idngs^**  and  the  third  emperor  of  the 
name  <^  Otho  removed  to  a  more  honorable  tomb  the  bones 
of  a  Catholic  saint,  who,  firom  lus  Aiian  perseentora,  had 
acquired  the  honors  of  martyrdom,  and  the  jbme  of  mira- 
cles.^'* In  the  last  hours  of  Boethius,  he  derived  some  com- 
fort from  the  safety  of  his  two  sons,  of  his  wife,  and  of  his 


"  He  was  eiecotad  in  Agro  OslvsntiiDo^  (Oahreimno^  betweed 
llartgiMuio  sad  P^vul)  Anonym.  Yalesk  p.  1SS,  hv  order  of  JBoiebiiis^ 
count  of  Tidimm  or  Psvk.  This  place  of  ooDnoemeat  is  stykd  the 
haptisUry,  an  edifice  and  name  peculiar  to  cathedrals.  It  is  claimed 
by  the  perpetoal  tradition  of  the  church  of  Payia.  The  tower  of 
BoeQam  subsieted  till  the  year  1584,  and  the  draught  is  yet  preserved. 
{Tiraboachi,  torn,  iii  p  47»  48.) 

^  See  the  Biographia  Bdtannica,  Aubxd,  torn.  L  p.  80,  2d  edition. 
The  work  is  still  more  honorable  if  performed  under  the  learned  eye 
of  Alfred  by  his  foreign  and  domestic  doctors.  For  the  reputation  of 
Boethins  in  the  middle  ages,  ooosoit  Brucker,  (Hist  Orit  Philosoph. 
torn,  iii  pi  666,  586.) 

'**  The  inscription  on  his  new  tomb  was  eomposed  by  the  preoep- 
tor  of  Otho  Ui,  the  Jeanied  Pope  SiWeaier  IL,  who,  like  Boethins 
himself;  was  styled  a  magician  by  the  ignorance  of  the  times.  The 
Catholic  martyr  had  carriM  his  head  in  m»  hands  a  oonsidermble  way, 
(Baronias,  A.  D.  526,  No.  17, 18;)  and  yet  on  a  similar  tale,  alady  of  u^ 
aoqoaintaDoe  onoe  observed,  **  La  distance  n'y  fiut  rien ;  il  n'y  a  que  to 
pramier  pas  qui  coute."  * 


*  Madame  da  I>effiBi4.    This  witticism  nfened  to  the  mirade  of  St 
Benis^-a. 


firfill6^iB-kw,  the  ve&enible  Sfimnachiia.  Bat  tke  mef  of 
STmmachus  was  indiflcreety  and  perbi^  disrespectnil :  he 
had  preBamed  to  lament,  he  might  dare  to  levenge,  the  death 
of  an  injoied  friend.  He  was  draffged  in  chaine  from  Rome 
to  the  pahuA  of  Ravenna;  and  &  aneinoions  of  Ilieodorie 
ooold  only  be  q>peafled  by  the  blood  of  jui  innocent  and  aged 
aenator."^ 

Humanitf  will  be  diapoaed  to  enoonmge  an j  leport  which 
tMtifiet  the  jurisdiction  of  eoosdence  and  the  lemone  of 
bngs;  and  philosophy  is  not  ignoruit  that  the  most  honrid 
spectral  are  sometimes  caeated  by  the  powen  of  a  disordered 
fancf,  and  the  weakness  of  a  distempered  body.  After  a  life 
of  virtue  and  gloiy,  Theodorio  was  now  desoendioff  with 
shame  and  guilt  into  the  gmve ;  his  mind  yfSA  hiimHed  by 
the  contrast  of  the  TMst^and  justly  afaurmed  by  the  inmible 
terrcHV  of  fnturil^.  One  evening,  as  it  is  related,  when  the 
head  of  a  la^  fish  was  served  on  the  royal  taUe,*^  he  sud- 
denly exclaimed,  that  he  beheld  the  angry  countenance  of 
Symmaehus,  his  eyes  glaring  fury  and  revenge,  and  hia 
month  armed  with  long  shwp  teeth,  which  tmeatened  to 
devour  him.  The  monvch  instantly  retired  to  his  chamber, 
and,  as  he  lay,  trembling  with  aguish  odd,  under  a  weight  of 
bed-clothes,  he  ezprcBsed,  in  broken  murmurs  to  his  dbymcian 
Elpidius,  his  deep  repentance  for  the  murders  of  ooethius 
and  Symmachus.***  His  malady  increased,  and  after  a  dys- 
entery which  continued  three  days,  he  expired  in  the  palace 
of  Ravenna^  in  the  thirty-third,  or,  if  we  compute  from  the 
invasion  of  Italy,  in  the  ihirty-seventh  year  of  his  rdgo. 
Oonsdous  of  his  approaching  end,  he  divided  his  treasures 


^*^  Boetfaiiis  applandfl  the  virtoes  of  Mb  fiither-in-law,  (L  M^roa.  4^ 
1^  69,  L  ii  proa  4,  p.  118.V  ProoopiuB,  (Goth.  L  i  &  i,)  the  Valdoan 
FragmeDt,  (p  724,)  and  the  Histona  MiBcellft,  (L  zv.  p.  106,)  agree  in 
pnuflOQ^  tlM  superior  innoceooe  or  aanotify  of  SymmaofaiB;  and  in  the 
estimation  of  the  legend,  the  gmlt  of  hia  murder  ia  equal  to  the  im- 
priBonment  of  a  pope. 

>•*  In  the  fanoful  ekiqaeiioe  of  Oaaaiodonia,  tibe  variety  of  aea  snd  * 
river  fiah  are  an  evidence  of  eKtenatve  dominioD ;  and  thoee  of  the 
Bhine,  of  Skalj,  and  of  the  Danube,  were  served  on  the  table  of  Theod- 
oric,  (Var.  xu.  14.)    Hie  monatroaa  tnrbot  of  Domitian  (JnvenaL 
Satir.  iil  89)  1^  been  caught  on  the  shores  of  the  AdriAti& 

**'  ProooptuB,  Goth.  L  I  &  1.  But  he  might  have  informed  us, 
whether  he  had  received  ttua  eviooa  aneodote  llram  ooniBon  reporl^ 
or  from  the  month  of  the  rqjal  physidan. 
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and  pfOTinees  between  hk  two  gnrndsons,  9mA  ftced  the 
Elione  as  their  common  boondary/*^  Amalaric  was  reetored 
to  the  throne  of  Spain.  Italy,  with  all  the  conqneets  of  the 
Oitrogotha,  was  bequeathed  to  Athalarie ;  whose  age  did  not 
caeeed  ten  yean^biit  who  was  chetished  as  ih^  laat  male 
oftpnng  of  the  line  of  Amali,  by  ^  short-liTed  marriage  of 
his'  mother  Amalasnntha  with  a  royal  fugitive  of  the  same 
blood.^**  In  the  presence  of  the  dying  monarch,  the  Gothic 
chiefe  and  Italian  magistrates  mutually  engaged  their  fiuth 
and  loyalty  to  the  young  prince,  and  to  his  guardian  mother ; 
and  received,  in  the  same  awfol  moment,  his  last  salutary 
advice,  to  maintain  the  laws,  to  love  the  senate  and  people  ol 
Borne,  and  to  cultivate  with  decent  reverence  the  mendship 
of  the  6m|>eror.'**  The  monument  of  Theodoric  was  erected 
by  his  daughter  Amaiasuntha,^  in  a  conspicuous  situation, 
which  commanded  the  city  oi  Bavenna,  the  harbor,  and  the 
adjacent  coast.  A  chapel  of  a  circular  form,  thirty  feet  in 
diametw,  is  crowned  by  a  dome  of  one  entire  piece  of 
graoite:  fiom  the  centre  of  the  dome  four  columns  arose, 
whidi  supported,  in  a  vase  of  porphyry,  the  remains  of  the 
Gothic  kmg^  surrounded  by  the  brasen  statues  of  the  twelve 
apostles."^  !EGs  spirit,  after  some  previous  expiation,  might 
have  been  permitted  to  mingle  with  the  benefactors  of  man- 
kind, if  an  Italian  hermit  had  not  been  witness,  in  a  vision,  to 


^^  ProoopiuB,  Goth.  I  i  a  1,  2, 12,  18.  This  partition  had  been 
directedl)y  Theodoric^  though  it  was  not  ezecated  till  after  his  death. 
Regni  bereditatem  sopentee  reliquit,  (Xsidar.  Chron.  p.  721,  edit 
Grot) 

^**  Berimnnd,  the  third  io  descent  bom  HemuMiric,  king  of  the  Os- 
trogoths, had  retired  into  Spain,  where  he  liyed  and  died  in  obscurity, 
(Jomandes,  a  88,  p  202,  edit  Muratorl)  See  Ihe  discovery,  nuptials, 
sod  death  of  his  grandson  Eutharic,  (&  68,  p.  220.)  His  Roman  ^ames 
might  render  him  popular,  ^Csssiodor.  in  Chroa,)  but  Eathanc  was 
asper  in  religione,  (Anonym.  Vales,  p.  728.) 

^•*  See  the  counsels  of  Theodoric,  and  the  professions  of  his  succes- 
sor, in  Procopius,  (Gk>th.  L  L  c.  I,  2^  Jornsndea,  (c.  60,  p  220,  221,) 
and  Gsssiodorus,  (Var.  viil  1—7.)  These  epistles  are  the  triumph  of 
htt  ministerial  ekMiuenee. 

>*^  Anonym.  Vales,  p  724.  Agnellas  de  Vitis.  Pont  Baven.  in 
Mnniori  Script  Berum  ItaL  torn,  ii  P.  L  p^  67.  Albert!  Descrittione 
tf  Italia,  p  811.  ♦  

*  The  Mausoleum  of  Theodoric^  now  Ssate  Maria  deUa  BoConda,  is  en- 
gmd  ia.Il'Aginooiirt  Histoiie  de  I'Ait,  p.  XfUL  of  the  AzcUtactnal 
PrinlSi    M 
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the  dMnnadoa  of  Theodoric,^'*'  whose  bouI  was  plunged,  by 
the  ministen  of  divine  vengeanoe,  into  the  volcano  of  lipari, 
one  of  the  flaming  mouths  of  the  infernal  world.*** 

^**  This  legend  ib  reUtod  by  Gregory  L,  (Dialog,  iv.  86.)  and  ap- 
proTed  bj  Budoiob,  (  A»  D.  626,  Nq.  28 ;)  and  both  the  pope  and  car- 
diiud  are  grave  doctors,  sufficient  to  establish  hprobabU  opinioo. 

***  Theodoric  himself,  or  rather  Cassiodorus,  had  described  in  tragic 
strains  the  yolcanos  of  Lipari  (CluTer.  Sidlia,  p.  406—410)  and 
YeeuTins,  (iv.  60.) 
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CHAPTEK    IL. 

XLSVATIOH   OF   JUBTIH   THE    BIDBB. — ^BBIGB    OF  JUBTIVIAK. 

I.  THB  BMPBBS8  THBODORA. — U,  FAOTIONB  OF  TBB  CIBCtTS, 
ABB  SBDinON  OF  COH8TANTINOPLB. — ^in.  TRADB  AVD  UAVTJ- 
FAOTURB  OF  StUi, — lY.   F1KANCB8  ABB  TAXB8. — Y.  BBIFI0B8 

OF    JU8TINIAB.— OHCTBOH    OF    BT.    aOPHIA. ^FORTIFICATIOWS 

ABB    FBOBTIER8  OF   IBB    BAQTBRB  BMPIKB. ABOLITXOB    OF 

THB   SCHOOLS  OF   AfffiBBS,  ABB  THB   COBSUISHIP  OF  BOMB. 

Thk  emperor  Jusdman  was  bom '  near  the  ruins  of  Sar* 
dica,  (the  modem  Sophia,)  of  an  obMUire  race'  of  Barbarians,' 
the  inhabitants  of  a  wild  and  desolate  country,  to  which  the 
names  of  Dardaaia,  of  Dada,  and  of  Bnlgaria,  have  been 
succeasiyely  applied.  His  elevation  was  prepared  by  the 
adventuions  spirit  of  his  uncle  Justin,  who,  with  two  other 
peasants  of  the  same  village,  deserted,  for  the  profession  of 
ai-ms,  the  more  nsefol  employment  of  husbandmen  or  shep- 
herds.^     On  fbot^  with  a  scanty  provision  of  biscuit  in  their 

>  There  is  some  diffieol^  io  the  date  o(  his  birth  (Lndewig  m  Yit 
Justioiaoi,  pu  126;)  nooe  in  the  place — the  district  Bederiaoa->the 
TiUa^  Taureaiam,  which  he  afterwards  decorated  with  his  name  and 
splendor,  (lyAnTille,  Hist  de  TAcad.  cfec^  torn,  zxxl  p.  287 — 292.) 

*  The  names  of  Ihese  Dardanifui  peasants  are  Gothic,  and  aunost 
SncUsh:  JutHnian  is  a  translation  of  vprmidA,  {upripkt;)  his  fiither 
B<£aiiu9  (in  Grieoo-barbanraB  kogoa^  tUpeg)  was  staled  in  his  -?fl. 
hge  JMtock,  {Stock  ;)  his  mother  Biglenua  was  softened  into  Vigikuitia. 

^  Lndewig  (p.  127 — 136)  attempts  to  justify  the  Amcian  name  of 
Jnstiman  and  Theodora,  and  to  connect  them  with  a  fiunily  from 
wbicli  the  house  of  Austria  has  heen  derived. 

*  See  the  anecdotes  of  Procopins,  (a  6,)  with  the  notes  of  K. 
Alemamms.  The  satirist  would  not  have  snnk,  in  tiie  vaffoe  and 
decent  ai^>ellation  of  yit»pyo^  the  094KQ\»i  and  a^fopfi^t  of  Zonaraa. 
Yet  why  are  thoee  names  disgraceAal? — and  what  Qerman  baron 
would  not  be  proud  to  deiMiend  from  the  Eumaus  of  the  Odyssey  1  * 


*  It  is  whimsical  enoagh  that,  in  oar  own  days,  we  ahoald  have,  even  in 
Jest»  /  claimant  to  lineu  descent  from  the  godtike  swineherd,  not  in  the 
person  of  a  German  baron,  bat  in  that  ef  a  professor  of  the  Xonian  TJnbrer- 
stty.  GonstaatiDe  KoHadea,  or  some  maUoions  wit  under  this  name,  has 
written  a  tall  felio  to  prove  Uhrssestobe  HoBser,  and  himself  the  desosndmt, 
die  heir  (7),  of  the  Samasas  or  the  Odyasey.— M 
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knapsadm,  the  diree  youths  followed  the  high  road  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  were  soon  enrolled,  for  their  strength  and 
stature,  among  Uie  guards  of  the  emperor  Leo.  Under  the 
two  Buooeeding  reigns,  the  fortunate  peasant  emerged  to 
wealth  and  honiMrs;  and  his  escape  from  some  dangers  whic^ 
threatened  his.  life  was  afterwards  ascribed  to  the  guardian 
angel  who  watches  over  the  fete  of  kings.  His  long  and 
laudable  service  in  the  Isaurian  and  Persian  wa»  wonld  not 
have  preserved  from  oblivion  the  name  of  Justin;  jet  tkey 
'might  warrant  the  military  promotion,  which  in  the  eourse  of 
^j  years  he  gradually  obtained;  the  rank  of  tribune,  of 
oount»  and  of  general ;  the  dignity  of  senator,  and  the  com- 
mand of  the  guards,  who  obeyed  him  as  their  chie^  at  the 
important  crisis  when  the  emperor  Anastasius  was  removed 
from  the  w<Mrld.  The  powered  kinsmen  whom  he  had  raised 
and  enriched  were  eatcLuded  from  the  thrtme ;  and  the  eunuch 
Amantius,  who  reigned  in  the  palace,  had  secretly  resolved 
to  fix  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  the  most  obsequious  of  his 
creatures.  A  liberal  donative,  to  conciliate  the  suffrage  of 
the  guards,  was  intrust^  for  that  purpose  in  the  hands  of 
their  commander.  But  these  weighty  arguments  were  treach- 
erously employed  bv  Justin  in  his  own  &vor;  and  as  no 
competitor  nresumed  to  appear,  the  Dadan  peasant  ww 
invested  witn  the  purple  by  the  unanim<Mis  consent  of  the 
soldiers,  who  knew  nim  to  he  brave  and  geYitle,  of  the  clergy 
and  people,  who  believed  him  to  be  orthodox,  and  of  £e 
provincials,  who  yielded  a  blind  and  implicit  submission  to 
the  will  of  the  capital.  The  elder  Justin,  as  he  is  distinguished 
from  another  emperor  of  the  same  &mily  and  name,  ascended 
the  Byzantine  throne  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  years;  and, 
had  he  been  left  to  his  own  guidance,  every  moment  of  a 
nine  years'  reign  must  have  exposed  to  his  subjects  the  impro- 
priety of  their  choice.  His  ignorance  was  similar  to  that  of 
Theodoric;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  an  age  not  destitute 
of  learning,  two  contemporary  monarchs  had  never  been 
instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  we  alphabet*  But  the  genius 
of  Justin  wiBS  &r  iDferior  to  that  of  the  Gothic  king :  the 
experience  of  a  soldier  bad  not  qualified  him  for  the  govern- 
ment of  an  empire;  and  though  personally  brave,  the  eon- 


*  St  Mirdii  qaesdoM  th«  fbat  in  both  cases.  The  ignoranoe  of  JoBtin 
raitsoBtheaeertthiMoaryofPnioo|»iM^ToLTiiip.  a.  Bt  Martin's  notes  oa 
her —     *' 


flcioiHiien  of  hk  own  weaAoMm  was  natunOy  atteoded  witb 
doubty  distrust^  and  political  apprehensioiL  But  the  oflkial 
business  of  the  state  was  diligoitly  and  fittthftdly  traosaeted 
by  the  qiuestor  Prodns ;  *  and  the  aged  emperor  adopted  the 
taktttB  and  ambition  of  his  nepbew  Jnstiman,  an  af^Hiina 
Tonth,  whom  bis  ande  had  drawn  from  the  mstic  solitode  i^ 
Dada,  and  educated  at  Constantino^e,  as  the  heir  of  hi» 
prirate  fortune,  and  at  kngdi  of  the  Eastern  empire. 

%iee  the  eunuch  Amantius  bad  been  defrauded  of  bis 
money,  it  became  neeessary  to  deprive  bim  of  bis  life.  The 
task  was  easily  aooomplisbed  by  the  diairge  of  »  real  or  ficti- 
tions  conspiracy ;  and  the  judgiss  were  informed,  as  an  aocumu- 
lation  of  guilt,  that  be  %«s  seeretly  addicted  to  the  Manichaan 
bere^.*  Amantius  lost  bis  bead ;  three  <rf  bis  compamoDB, 
the  first  domestics  of  the  paiaoe,  were  ponidied  either  with 
death  or  exile ;  and  their  unfortunate  eandidate  for  the  purple 
was  oast  into  a  deep  dun^n,  overwhelmed  with  stones,  uid 
ignominioQBly  thrown,  witiiout  burial,  into  the  sea.  The  ruin 
S  Vitaban  was  a  yrork  of  more  difficulty  and  dangBr.  That 
Gothic  chief  bad  rendered  bimsdf  popidar  by  the  civil  war 
wbidi  be  bc4dly  waged  against  AnastaiB&us  for  the  defence  of 
the  ortbodex  frith,  and  after  the  eondxision  of  an  advantageoua 
treaty,  be  still  remained  in  the  nogbbofbood  of  Oonstantinople 
at  the  bead  of  a  fomudable  and  victorious  army  of  Barbarins. 
By  the  fraQ  security  of  oaths,  he  was  tempted  to  relinquish 
Hm  advantogeooB  sitnation,  and  to- trust  his  penon  within  the 
walls  of  a  city,  whose  inhabitants,  particularly  the  biue  frotion, 
were  artfully  incensed  against  bun  by  the  remembrance  even 
of  bis  iffDus  bostibtieB.  The  emperor  and  his  nephew  em- 
braced nim  as  the  fritbful  and  worthy  champion  of  tne  church 
and  state ;  and  gratefully  adorned  their  frvorite  with  the  titles 
of  oonsul  and  general  ^  but  in  the  seventh  month  of  bis  con- 
sulship, Vitalian  was  stabbed  with  seventeen  wounds  at  the 
rojal  banquet;*  and  Justinian,  who  inherited  the  ^loil,  was 

*  His  vhrtaes  are  jaruMd  by  PMooplui,  (Per«a  L  i  a  11.)    llie 
fiuestor  Produs  was  the  friend  of  Justiniazi,  and  the  enemy  of  i 


qiueetor  Produs  was  the  friend  of  JustiniaD,  and  the  enemy  < 
ether  adoptioD. 

*  ManiduBsn  aigiiifies  EotyeihiAii.  Hear  the  ftvioitt  aeolamationB 
of  OooBtantinopIe  sod  Tyre,  tbe  former  no  mat9  than  aba  days  after 
the  deoesM  of  Anastaeiua.  J%ey  prodnced,  tba  Utter  applauded,  the 
eonuch's  death,  (Baronius,  A.  D.  618,  P.  ii.  Na  16.  J^leury,  Hist 
Sedl6s.  tooLTfi.  p.200,  206,  from  the  Oomicas,  tono.  v.  f,  182,  207.} 

*  His^power,  character,  and  intentitfis,  are  perfeody  ezpUdned  by 
the  ooont  de  Buat^  (torn.  iz.  p.  64—81.)    He  was  great-grandson  oi 
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aoooBed  as  the  aasaaBin  of  a  spiritual  brother,  to  whom  he  had 
zeoentlj  pledged  his  &ith  in  the  participation  c€  the  Christiaii 
mysteries.'  After  the  &U  of  his  rival,  he  was  promoted, 
without  any  daim  of  military  service,  to  the  oflSce  of  master- 
general  of  the  Eastern  armies,  whom  it  was  his  dnty  to  lead 
into  the  field  against  the  public  enemy.  But,  in  the  pursuit 
of  fiime,  Justinian  might  have  lost  his  present  dominion  over 
the  age  and  weakness  of  his  micle>;  and  instead  of  acquiring 
by  Sc)rthian  or  Pexsian  trophies  the  applause  of  his  country- 
men,* the  prudent  warrior  solicited  their  favor  in  the  churches, 
the  circus,  and  the  senate,  of  (Constantinople.  The  Cathotics 
were  attached  to  the  nephew  of  Justin,  who,  between  the 
Nestorian  and  Eutychtan  hwesies,  trod  the  narrow  path  of 
inflexible  and  intolerant  orthodoxy.^*  In  the  first  days  of  the 
new  reign,  he  prompted  and  gratified  the  popular  enthusiasm 
against  the  memory  of  the  deceased  emperor.  Afi;er  a 
sdusm  <^  thiriy^four  years,  he  reconciled  the  proud  and 
angry  spirit  of  the  Roman  pontifl^  and  spread  among  the 
Latins  a  fiivorable  repcnrt  of  his  pious  respect  for  the  apostolic 
see.  The  thrones  of  ^e.East  were  filled  with  Catholic 
bishops,  devoted  to  his  interest,  the  clergy  and  the  monks  were 
gained  by  his  liberality,  and  the  people  were  taught  to  praj 
for  their  future  sovereign,  the  hope  and  pillar  of  the  true  reli- 
gion. The  magnificence  of  Justinian  was  displayed  in  the 
superior  pomp  of  his  public  spectacles,  an  object  not  Icbs 
sacred  and  important  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  than  the 
creed  of  Nice  or  Ohalcedon :  tiie  expense  of  his  consulship 
was  esteemed  at  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand 
pieces  of  gold ;  twenty  lions,  and  thirty  leopards,  were  pro- 


Aspar,  hereditary  prince  in  the  Lesser  Scythia,  and  count  of  the 
Gothic  fcederati  of  Thraoe.  The  Bessi,  whom  he  oonld  influence,  are 
the  minor  Goths  of  JomaDdes,  (c.  61.) 

•  Justiniani  patrioii  fiictkme  didtar  mterfectus  fnisse,  (Victor  Tor 
nonensis,  Ghroa  in  Thesamr.  Tempi  Scaliger,  P.  il  p.  7.)  Prooopius 
(Anecdot.  c  1)  styles  him  a  tyrant^  but  acknowledges  the  iJcX^W^- 
rca,  which  is  well  explained  by  Alemannus. 

*  In  his  earliest  youth  (plane  adolesoens)  he  had  passed  some  time 
as  a  hostage  with  Theodoric  For  this  curious  ikct,  Alemannus  (ad 
Proeop.  Aneodot  &  9,  p.  84»  of  the  first  edition)  quotes  a  MS.  history 
of  Justinian,  by  his  preceptor  llieophilus.  Liraewig  (p.  148)  wishes 
to  make  him  a  soldier. 

'*  The  ecclesiastical  history  of  Justinian  wiU  be  shown  hereafter.  See 
Baronius,  A  D.  618 — 621»  and  the  4)optous  artide  Juttimanm  in  the 
index  to  the  yiith  yolume  of  his  Annals. 
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dnced  st  tbe  saioe  time  in  the  amphitheatie,  and  a  niimeron 
.  train  of  horses,  with  their  rich  trappmgs,  was  bestowed  as  an 
extnuHdinaiy  gift  on  the  victorious  diarioteers  of  the  drew. 
While  he  indulged  the  people  of  Constantinople,  and  reoeired 
the  addresses  g?  foreign  kings,  the  nephew  of  Justin  assid- 
uoosij  caltiyated  the  friendship  of  the  senate.  That  vener- 
able name  seamed  to  qualify  its  memberB  to  deckoe  the  sense 
of  the  nation,  and  to  regulate  the  sucoession  of  the  Imperial 
throne :  the  .feeble  Anastasius  had  permitted  tbe  vigor  of 
government  to  degenerate  into  die  form  or  substance  of  an 
aristocracy ;  and  2ie  military  officera  who  had  obtained  the 
senatorial  rank  were  foUowed  by  their  domestic  guards,  a 
band  of  veterans,  whose  arms  or  acdamations  moght  fix  in 
a  tumultuous  moment  the  diadem  of  the  East  The  treasures 
of  the  state  were  lavished  to  procure  the  voices  of  the  sen- 
.  atoTOy  and  their  unanimous  wish,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to 
adopt  Justinian  for  hia  cdleague,  was  communicated  to  the 
emperor.  But  this .  request,  whush  too  cleariy  admonished 
him  of  his  approaching  end,  was  unwehxxne  to  the  jealous 
temper  of  an  aged  monarchy  deeiKnis  to  retain  the  power 
which  he  was  incapable  of  exerdsing;  and  Justin,  holding 
his  purple  with  both  his  hands,  advised  tJbem  to  prefer,  since 
an  election  was  so  profitable,  some  older  candidate.  Not- 
withstanding this  reproach,  the  senate  proceeded  to  decorate 
Justinian  with  the  royal  epithet  of  nobilimmus ;  and  their 
decree  was  ratified  by  the  affection  ot  the  fean  of  his  uncle* 
After  some  time  the  languor  of  mind  and  body,  to  which  he 
was  reduced  by  an  incurable  wound  in  his  thigh,  indispen- 
sably required  the  aid  of  a  guardian.  He  summoned  the 
patriarch  and  senators;  and  in  their  presence  solemnly 
placed  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  his  nephew,  who  was  con- 
ducted from  the  palace  to  the  circus,  and  saluted  by  the  loud 
and  joyful  applause  of  the  people.  The  life  of  Justm  was 
prolonged  about  four  months;  but  from  the  instant  of  this 
ceremony,  he  was  considered  as  dead  to  the  empire,  which 
acknowledged  Justinian,  in  the  Ibrty-fifth  year  of  ms  age,  for 
the  lawful  sovereign  <tf  the  East" 

"  The  reign  of  the  elder  Justin  may.  be  found  in  the  three  Ohrooi. 
det  of  MarcellinnB,  Victor,  «nd  John  Malala,  (torn.  n.  p.  180— 150,) 
the  last  of  whom  (in  spite  of  Hody,  Prolegom.  No.  14,  89,  edit.  Ozoo.) 
lived  soon  after  JoBttoiaD,  (Jortin's  Remarks,  A<x,  vol  iv.  p.  888  :•) 

*  DindorC  fai  hie  preface  to  the  new  edidoo  of  If  aids,  p.  vi,  eononra 
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From  hk  elevadoD  to  lus  death,  Justuiian  goTeroed  the 
Bonum  empire  thiHy-eiglit  yeaxs,  seven  mouths,  and  thirteen . 
days.  The  ev^its  of  his  reigo,  which  exdte  ovur  earions  atten- 
tion by  their  number,  variety,  and  importance,  are  diligently 
related  by  the  seeretary  of  Behsarius,  a  rhetorioian,  whom 
eloquence  had  promoted  to  the  rank  of  senator  and  praafeot 
of  Constantinople.  Acoordingto  the  vicissitudes  of  courageor 
servitude,  of  fistvdr  or  disgrace,  Prooopius  ^'  suooessively  oom- 
poeed  the  kUtory^  the  pansffyric^  and  the  saHre  of  his  own 
times.  The  eight  books  of  the  Persian,  Vandalie,  and  Gotluc 
wan,^'  which  are  continued  in  the  five  books  of  Agathiaa, 
deserve  our  esteem  as  a  laborious  and  sucoessM  imitation  of 
the  Attic,  or  at  least  of  the  Asiatic,  writers  of  anci^t  Greece. 
His  ftbcts  are  collected  frcHn  the  personal  experience  and  free 
conversation  of  a  sddiei^  a  staitesman,  and  a  traveller ;  his 
style  continuallv  aspires,  and  often  attains,  to  the  merit  of 
stveuffth  and  elegance;  his  reflections,  more  espedalfy  in  the 
speeches,  which  he  too  frequenthr  inserts,  contain  a  rich  fimd 
of  political  kno^edge ;  and  the  mstorian,  excited  by  the  genr 
erous  ambition  of  fleasing  and  instrueting  posterity,  appeam 
to  disdain  the  prejudices  of  tlie  people,  and  the  flattei^  of 
eonrts.    Ibe  writings  of  Procopius'*  were  read  and  apjdanded 

in  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Eyagrius,  (L  iv.  cl  1,  2,  8,  9,)  aod  the 
Ezcerpta  of  Theodoras  Lector,  (No.  87,)  and  in  Cedrenns,  (p.  862 — 
see,)  and  ZonaraB,  (L  ziv.  p^  58—4(1,)  Who  may  pass  for  an  <^ginaL 

"  See  the  characters  of  Pk-ooopiiis  and  A^thias  in  La  Mothe  le 
Vayer,  (torn.  viiL  p.  144 — 174,)  Yostias,  (de  Hiitoricts  Gracis,  I  il  & 
22,)  and  Fabricius,  (BibHot  Grsec.  I  v.  c.  6,  torn,  vl  p.  248^^278.) 
Their  religpion,  an  honorable  problem,  betrays  occasional  conformity, 
with  a  secret  attachment  to  Paganism  and  Philosophy. 

^'  In  the  seren  first  books,  two  Persic>  two  VandaHe,  and  three 
Gothic,  IVocopius  has  borrowed  from  Appian  the  divinon  of  prorinees 
and  wars :  the  viiith  book,  though  it  bears  tiie  name  of  Gothic,  is  a 
misceUaneoos  and  general  supplement  down  to  the  spring  of  the  year 
668,  from  whence  it  is  continued  by  Agathias  till  669TfPaei,  Ontica, 
A.  D.  679,  No.  6.)  V  -e  -. 

^*  'Ihe  literary  ikte  of  ProoopniB  has  been  soaaewlMit  mihickT.  1. 
His  books  dd  Bello  Gothioo  were  stolen  fy  Leonard  Aretin,  and  pub- 
lished (Fulginii,  1470,  Yenet  1471,  apud  Janson.  Mattah-e,  AnnaL 
Typograph.^tom.  l  edit  posterior,  p.  290,  804,  279,  299,)  in  his  own 
name,  (see  Yossiua  de  Hist  Lat  L  iiL  c.  6,  and  the  feeble  defence  of 
the  Yenice  Giomale  de  Letterati,  tom.  six.  p.  207.)    2.  His  works  were 


\7ith  this  OTiaion  of  Gibbon,  whi<^  was  also  Oiat  of  Reiske^  as  to  die  age  of 
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If  hk  eontemporarieg ;  '*  but,  altiioiigh  lie  nspedsMiy  laid 
toem  at  tlie  foot  of  the  throne^  the-  pride  <^  Justiaian  moat 
hare  been  wounded  by  the  praise  of  a  hero,  who  perpetoallj 
eolipeea  the  gbiy  of  his  inaotive  aovereiffn^  The  conBcioua 
dignify  of  independence  was  snbdued  by  Uie  hopes  and  fean 
of  a  slave ;  and  the  secretary  of  Belisarins  labored  finr  pardon 
and  reward  in  the  aii  hocks  of  the  Imperial  edifice;  He  had 
dexterously  chosen  a  subject  of  apparent  splendor,  in  which 
be  could  loudly  c^brate  the  geniusy  the  miignificence,  and  the 
piety  of  ft  prince,  who,  both  as  a  conqueror  and  legislator,  had 
sttipaased  the  puerile  virtues  of  Thenustodefi  and  Cyrus.^* 
Diaappointment  might  urge  the  flatters  to  secret  revenge; 
and  the  first  gknoe  of  &vor  might  again  tempt  him  to  sus- 
pend and  suppress  a  Ubel,**  in  whidb  the  Koman  Gyrus  is 
degraded  into  an  odious  and  contemptible  tyrant,  in  which  both 
the  emperor  and  his  consort  Theodora  are  seriously  represented 
as  two  dasmons,  who  had  assumed  a  human  form  for  the  de- 
atmctioQ  of  mankind.''    Such  base  inconsistency  must  doubt- 

mutflated  hv  the  first  Latin  tnuwlaton,  Christopher  Panoaa^  (Gior- 
nsle,  torn.  aax.  p.  840— 84e»)  and  Raphael  de  Yolateria,  (Huet^  de 
Oliiris  Interpretibufl,  p  166,)  who  did  not  even  oonsult  the  MS.  of  the 
Vatican  library^  of  which  they  were  pr&afects,  (Aleman.  in  Prs&t 
Anecdci.)  8.  The  Greek  text  was  not  printed  till  1607,  by  Hoeedie- 
line  of  Augebm^,  (DietkMuiaire  de  Bayle,  torn,  il  pw  182.)  4  The  Paris 
edition  was  imperfectly  executed  by  Claude  Ksltret»  a  Jesuit  of  Tou- 
louse (in  1668,)  fiur  distant  fi-om  the  Loutre  press  and  the  Vatican 
IfS.,  from  whidi,  however,  he  obtained  some  supplem^ts.  His  wom- 
ised  commentaries,  ikc.,  have  never  appeared.  The  Agathias  of  Lev- 
den  (1694)  has  been  wisely  reprint^  by  the  Paris  editor,  with  the 
Latin  version  of  Booaventura  v  ukanius,  a  learned  interpreter,  (Huet, 

pn».*) 

"  Agathias  in  Prefiii  p.  T,  8,  L  iv.  p.  187.  Evagrius,  L  iv.  c  12. 
See  likewise  Photius,  cod  mii.  p.  66. 

**  K^pw  miitia  (says  he,  Prn&t  ad  L  de  Edifidis  it$fii  nrwfArw)  is 
no  more  than  Kivp^v  wnMa — a  pun  I  In  these  &v^  bo<^  Procopius 
affiBCts  a  Christian  ss  well  as  a  courtly  style. 

"  Prooopius  discloses  himseli;  (PrssiiEit  ad  Aneodot  c  1,  2,  b,)  and 
the  anecdotes  are  reckoned,  as  tiie  ninth  book  by  Suidas,  (torn,  iil  p. 
186,  edit  Kuster.)  The  silence  of  Evagrius  is  a  poor  objection.  Ba- 
roonis  (A  D.  648,  Ka  24)  regrets  the  kMs  .of  this  secret  history:  it 
was  then  in  the  Vatican  Ubnry,  in  his  own  custody,  and  was  first 
published  sixteen  years  after  his  death,  with  the  learned,  but  partial, 
notes  of  mdidas  Alemannus,  (Lugd.  1628.) 

>•  Justinian  an  ass — ^the  perfect  likeneas  of  Domitian — Anecdot 

'  PiDoopins  finM  a  part  of  te  new  BysairtiM  eoUoolioB  ui^ 
iBtsBdeiioe  of  Diadori— If. 
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leas  sully  the  reputation,  and  detract  from  the  credit^  of  Pn>- 
oopius :  yet,  after  the  venom  of  his  malignity  haa  been  suffered 
to  exhale,  the  residue  of  the  anecdotes,  even  the  most  dis- 
graceful facts,  some  of  which  had  been  tenderly  hinted  in  his 
public  history,  are  established  by  their  internal  evidence,  or 
the  authentic  monuments  of  the  times/*  *  From  these  various 
materials,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  reign  of  JustiniaOy 
which  will  deserve  and  occupy  at  ample  space.  The  present 
chapter  will  explain  the  elevation  and  character  of  Theodora, 
the  Actions  of  the  circus,  and  the  peaceful  administration  of 
the  sovereign,  of  the  East  In  the  three  succeeding  chapters, 
I  shall  relate  the  wars  of  Justinian,  which  achiev^  the  con- 
quest of  AfHca  and  Italy ;  and  I  shall  follow  the  victories  of 
iBelisarius  and  Narses,  without  dis^ising  the  vanity  of  their 
triumphs,  or  the  hostile  virtue  of  the  Persian  and  Gothk 
heroes.  The  series  of  this  and  the  blowing  volume  will  em- 
brace the  jurisprudence  and  theology  of  the  emperor;  the  con- 
troversies and  sects  which  still  divide  the  Oriental  church ;  the 
reformation  of  the  Roman  law  whidb  is  obeyed  or  respected  by 
the  nations  of  modem  Europe. 

I.  In  the  exercise  of  supreme  power,  the  first  act  of  Jua- 
tinian  was  to  divide  it  with  the  woman  whom  he  loved,  the 
famous  Theodora,'*  whose  strange  elevation  cannot  be  ap- 

c  8. — ^Theodora*B  loven  driven  from  her  bed  by  rival  dsemons — ber 
marriage  foretold  with  a  great  diemoo — a  monJc  saw  the  prince  of 
the  diemoDfl,  instead  of  Justinian,  on  the  throne — the  servants  who 
watched  beheld  a  face  without  featm'es,  a  body  walking  without  a 
head,  Ac,  Ac  Procopius  declares  his  own  and  his  friends'  belief  in 
these  diabolical  stories,  (c  12.) 

"  Montesquieu  (Ckinstderationa  mir  la  Grandeur  et  la  Ddcadenoe 
des  Romains,  c  zz.)  gives  credit  to  these  anecdotes,  as  connected,  1. 
with  the  weakness  of  the  empire,  and,  2.  with  the  instability  of  Jus- 
tinian's laws. 

■«  For  the  life  and  manners  of  the  empress  Theodora,  see  Che  Aneo- 


*  The  Aneodota  of  Procopius,  compared  with  the  former  Works  of  the 
same  author,  appear  to  me  the  basest  and  mostdismoeful  work  in  literatnre. 
The  wars,  wfaicn  be  has  described  in  the  former  vorames  as  glorious  or  neoes- 
sary,  are  become  unprofitable  -and  wanton  massacres;  the  buildings  which 
he  celebnited,  as  raised  to  the  immortal  boner  of  the  groat  emi>eror,  and  his 
admirable  queen,  either  as  magnificent  embellishments  of  the  city,  or  useful 
fortificatioDs  for  the  defence  of  the  frontier,  are  become  works  of  vain  prodi- 
gality and  useless  ostentation.  I  doubt  whether  Gibbon  has  made  sufficient 
alk)wance  for  the  "  maligniQr"  of  the  Aneodota ;  at  all  events,  the  extreme 
and  disgusting  profligacy  of  Theodora's  eaity  fife  rests  entirely  on  this  vim- 
lent  libel.-^BT 
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plauded  as  the  triumph  of  female  virtue.  Under  the  reiffn 
of  Anastasiua,  the  care  of^the  wild  beasts  maiutained  bj  the 
green  £iction  at  Constantinople  was  intrusted  to  Acacius,  a 
native  of  the  Isle  of  Cyprus,  who,  from  his  employment,  was 
sumamed  the  master  of  the  bears.  This  honorable  ofSce  was 
given  after  his  death  to  another  candidate,  notwithstanding  the 
diligence  of  his  widow,  who  had  already  provided  a  husband  and 
a  successor.  Acadus  had  left  three  daughters,  Comito,*'  The- 
odora, and  Anastasia,  the  eldest  of  whom  did  not  then  exceed 
the  age  of  seven  years.  On  a  solemn  festival,  these  helpless 
orphans  were  sent  by  their  distressed  and  indignant  mother,  in 
the  garb  of  suppliants,  into  the  midst  of  the  theatre :  the  green 
Action  received  them  with  contempt,  the  blues  with  compassion ; 
and  this  difference,  which  sunk  deep  into  the  mind  of  Theodora, 
was  felt  long  aflerwards  in  the  administration  of  the  empire. 
As  they  improved  in  age  and  beauty,  the  three  sisters  were 
successively  devoted  to  the  public  and  private  pleasures  of  the 
Byzantine  people :  and  Theodora,  aft^  following  Comito  on 
the  stage,  in  the  dress  of  a  slave,  with  a  stool  on  her  head, 
was  at  length  permitted  to  exercise  her  independent  talents. 
She  neither  danced,  nor  sung,  nor  played  on  the  flute ;  her 
skill  was  confined  to  the  pantomime  arts;  she  excelled  in 
buffoon  characters,  and  as  ^Eten  as  the  comedian  swelled  her 
cheeks,  and  complained  with  a  ridiculous  tone  and  gesture  of 
the  blows  that  were  inflicted,  the  whole  theatre  of  Constan- 
tinople resounded  with  kughter  and  appJaiise.  The  beauty 
of  Theodora  **  was  the  subject  of  more  flattering  praise,  and 
the  source  of  more  exquisite  delight  Her  features  were  del- 
icate and  re^lar;  her  complexion,  though  somewhat  pale, 
was  tinged  with  a  natural  color ;  every  sensation  was  instantly 
expressed  by  the  vivacity  of  her  eyes ;  her  easy  motions  dis- 
played the  graces  of  a  small  but  elegant  figure ;  and  either  love 
or  adulation  might  proclaim,  that  painting  and  poetry  were 
incapable  of  delineating  the  matchless  excellence  oi  her  form. 

dotes;  more  especially  c.  1 — 5,  9,  10 — 15,  lS«Jl7t  with  the  learoad 
notes  of  Alemanniis — ^a  reference  which  is  always  implied. 

**  Comito  was  afterwardir married  to  Sittas,  duke  of  Armenia,  the 
&ther,  perhaps,  at  least  she  might  be  the  mother,  of  the  empress  So- 
phia. Two  nephews  of  Theodora  may  be  tlie  sons  of  Anastasia,  (Ale- 
man,  p.  80,  81.) 

"  Her  statue  was  raised  at  Constantinople,  on  a  porphyry  colmna 
See  ProcopiuB,  (de  Edi£  L  i.  c  11,)  who  gives  her  portrait  in  the  An- 
ecdotes, (c  10.)  Aleman.  (p.  47)  produces  one  from  a  Mosaic  at  Ra> 
venna,  loaded  with  pearls  and  jewels,  and  yet  handsome. 

VOL.  IV. — ^C 
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Bat  UuB  hm  was  degraded  by  the  fiuality  with  whidi  it  was 
exposed  to  the  public  eye,  and  prostituted  to  lioentious  desire. 
Her  venal  bhamis  were  abandoned  to  a  promiscuous  crowd 
of  dtizsens  and  strangers  of  every  rank,  and  of  every  pro- 
fession :  the  fortunate  lover  who  had  been  promised  a  night 
of  enjoyment,  was  often  driven  fix>m  her,  bed  by  a  stronger 
or  more  wealthy  favorite ;  and  when  she  passed  through  the 
streets,  her  presence  was  avoided  by  all  who  wished  to  escape 
either  the  scandal  or  the  temptation.  The  satirical  historian 
has  not  blushed  **  to  describe  the  naked  scenes  which  Theo- 
dora was  not  ashamed  to  exhibit  in  the  theatre.**  After  ex- 
hausting the  arts  of  sensual  pleasure,'*  she  most  ungratefully 
murmured  against  the  parsimony  of  Nature ;  ••  but  her  mur- 
murs, her  pleasures,  and  her  arts,  must  be  veiled  in  the  ob- 
scuri^  of  a  learned  language.  After  reigning  for  some  time, 
thejislight  and  contempt  of  the  capital,  she  condescended  to 
aoom{Miny  Eoebolus,  a  native  of  Tyre,  who  had  obtained  the 
ffoveiiiment  of  the  African  Pentapolis.  But  this  union  was 
mil  and  traniuent;  Eoebolus  soon   rejected  an  expensive  or 


**  A  fraffment  of  the  Anecdotes,  (a  9,)  some^ai  too  naked,  was 
urappresaed  by  AlemaoDiUk  tixnigh  extant  in  the  Yatiean  MS.;  nor 
has  the  defect  been  supplied  in  the  Paris  or  Venice  editioDa.  Ia 
Mothe  le  Vayer  (torn.  Tin.  p.  155)  gave  the  first  hint  of  this  curious 
and  genuine  pasrage,  (Jortin*s  Remarks,  toL  iv.  p^  866,)  which  he  had 
receiyed  from  Rome,  and  it  has  heen  since  published  in  the  Menagi- 
ana  (toUL  iiL  p^  264 — ^259)  with  a  Latin  versioiL 

'*  After  the  mention  or  a  narrow  girdle,  (as  none  could  appear  staric 
naked  in  the  theatre,)  Procopiiis  thus  proceeds :  dwrntrTtaKvia  n  h  tw 

ISa^i  vrna  fxtiro.     Bilrts  61  tivti    ....    KpWai  airy  innpBtv  r&¥  aliotdv 

Mtw6t  KUT^  ylm  ivtko^hoi  JioButm,  I  have  heard  that  a  learned  prelate, 
now  deceased,  was  fond  of  quoting  this  passage  in  conyersatioo. 

**  Theodora  surpassed  tiie  Cnspa  of  Ausonius,  (Epigram  bod.,) 

who  imitated  the  capitalis  luzus  of  the  females  of  Nouu    See  Quintil- 

,  ian  Institut  viil  6,  and  Torrentius  ad  Horat  Sermon.  L  L  sat  2,  y. 

101.    At  a  memorable  supper,  thirty  elayes  waited  round  the  table ; 

ten  young  men  feasts  witn  Theodora.    Her  charity  was  univeraoL 

Et  laaaata  Ttrls,  necdam  nliata,  recewit. 

Srt  dii  iiii  teal  rlrBovi  airy  tvphrtfov  ^  p^v  cco-i  rpvwiStli  ^'WC  ivvmiii  tXii  ttal 
Uttvfi  ipyA^toBat,  She  wished  for  a  fottrth  altar,  on  which  she  might 
pour  libations  to  the  god  of  love. 


*  Gibbon  shoald  bavo  rDincmbered  the  axiom  which  he  quotes  in  another 
place,  soelera  ostendi  oportet  dam  pnnlantar,  shscon^  flagioa.— M. 
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fidUJesB  <x»cHbiii6;  ebe  was  rednoed  at  AJexandrim  to  ex* 
tierae  diBtresB ;  and  io  her  kborioot  return  to  CoDstantiiiople, 
every  dty  of  the  East  admired  and  ei^jed  the  £ur  Gypnao, 
whose  meiit  appeared  to  justify  her  descent  from  the  peculiar 
iahmd  of  Veuus.  The  vagiie  oommeroe  of  Theodora,  and 
the  Biost  detestkble  precautions,  presenred  her  from  the  dan-* 
ger  which  she  feared ;  yet  once,  ahd  once  only,  she  became 
a  mother.  The  in&nt  was  saved  and  educate^,  in  Arabia,  by 
his  &ther,  who  imparted  to  him  on  his  deadi-bed,  that  he  was 
the  SOB  of  an  empress.  Filled  with  ambitious  hopes,  the  unr 
suspecting  youth  immediately  hastened  to  the  palace  of  Con- 
stentinople,  and  was  admiUed  to  Um  presence  of  his  mother. 
As  he  was  never  more  seen,  even  after  the  decease  of  Theo- 
dora, she'deserves  the  foul  imputation  of  extinguishing  with 
his  life  a  secrst  so  offensive  to  her  Imperial  virtue. 

In  the  most  abject  state  of  her  fortune,  and  reputation,  some 
vision,  either  of  sleep  or  of  fancy,  had  whispered  to  The- 
odora the  pleasing  assurance  that  die  was  destined  to  become 
the  spouse  of  a  potent  monardi.  Conscious  of  her  approach- 
ing greataesB,  uie  returned  from  Paf^ilagonia  to  Constanti- 
nq>]e;  assumed,  like  a  skilful  actress,  a  more  decent  char- 
acter ;  relieved  her  poverty  by  the  laudable  industry  of  spin- 
ning wool;  and  amcted  a  fife  of  chastity  and  solitude  in  a 
small  house,  which  she  afterwards  changed  into  a  magnificent 
temple.**  Her  beanfy,  assasled  by  art  or  accident,  soon 
attracted,  Ci4»tivated,  said  fixed,  the  patrician  Justinian,  who 
afaeady  reiffned  with  absolute  sway  under  the  name  of  his 
micle.  P^iape  she  contrived  to  enhance  the  value  of  a  gift 
which  she  had  so  often  lavished  on  the  meanest  of  mankind ; 
perhaps  she  inflamed,  at  first  by  modest  delays,  and  at  hist 
by  sensual  allurements,  the  desires  of  a  lover,  who,  from 
nature  or  devotion,  was  addicted  to  long  pgils  and  abste- 
mious diet  When  his  first  transports  had  subsided,  she  still 
maintained  ^e  same  ascendant  over  his  mind,  by  the  more 
solid  merit  of  temper  and  undeistandin^.  Justinian  delighted 
to  ennoble  and  enrich  the  object  of  bis  affection ;  the  treas- 
ures of  the  East  were  poured  at  her  feet,  and  the  nephew  of 
Justin  was  determined,  perhaps  by  religious  scruples,  to  be- 

>Y  Anonym,  da  Antiquitai  0.  P.  L  iii.  182,  in  Bandori  linperiam 
Orient  torn.! p.  48.  Ludewi^  (n.  164)  argues  sensibly  that  Theo- 
dora would  not  have  immortaliaea  a  brothel :  but  I  apply  this  fact  to 
her  second  apd  cbaatar  residwee  at 
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Btow  on  his  concubine  the  sacred  and  legal  character  of  a 
wife.  But  the  laws  of  Rome  expressly  prohibited  the  mar- 
riage of  a  senator  with  any  female  who  had  been  dishonored 
by  a  servile  origin  or  theatrical  profession :  the  empress 
Lupidna,  or  Euphemia,  a  Barbarian  of  rustic  manners,  but 
of  irreproachable  virtue,  refused  to  accept  a  prostitute  for  her 
niece ;  and  even  Vigilantaa,  the  superstitious  mother  of  Jus* 
tinian,  though  she  acknowledged  the  wit  and  beauty  of  The- 
l;>dora,  was  seriously  apprehensive,  lest  the  levity  and  arro- 
gance of  that  artful  paramour  might  corrupt  the  piety  and 
happiness  of  her  son.  These  obst^es  were  removed  by  the 
inflexible  *consta{icy  of  Justinian.  He  patiently  expected  the 
death  of  the  empress ;  he  despised  the  tears  of  his  mother,  who 
soon  sunk  under  the  weight  of  her  affliction ;  and  a  law  was 
promulgated  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  Justin,  which  abol- 
ished the  rigid  jurisprudence  of  antiquity.  A  glorious  repent- 
ance (the  words  of  the  edict)  was  left  open  for  the  unhappy 
females  who  had  prostituted  their  persons  on  the  theatre,  and 
ihey  were  permitted  to  contract  a  legal  union  with  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  Romans.**  This  indulgence  was  speedily 
followed  by  the  solemn  nuptials  of  Justinian  and  Theodora ; 
her  (^gnity  was  gradually  exalted  with  that  of  her  lover,  and, 
as  soon  as  Justin  had  invested  his  nephew  with  the  purple, 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  placed  the  diadem  on  ihe 
heads  of  the  emperor  and  empress  of  the  East  But  the 
usual  honors  whidi  the  seventy  of  Roman  manners  had 
allowed  to  the  wives  of  princes,  could  not  satisfy  either  the 
ambition  of  Theodora  or  the  fondness  of  Justinian.  He 
seated  her  on  the  throne  as  an  equal  and  independent  col- 
league in  the  sovereignty  of  the  empire,  and  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance was  imposed  on  the  governors  of  the  provinces  in  the 
joint  names  of   Justinian    and    Theodora.**      The    Eastern 

~  ^  ■       ■'  '■ 

•*  See  the  old  law  in  Justinian's  Code,  (I.  v.  tit  v.  1«.  7,  tit  xxvii 
leg.  1,)  under  the  years  886  and  464.  The  new  edict  (about  the  year 
521  or  622,  Aleman.  p.  88,  96)  very  awkwardly  repeals  no  more  than 
the  clause  of  mulieres  acenicce^^  libertinsB,  tabemariie.  See  the  novels 
89  and  117,  and  a  Greek  rescript  from  Justinian  to  the  bishops,  (Ale- 
man,  p.  41.) 

,  ^^*  1  swear  by  the  Father,  &c^  by  the  Virgin  Marj,  bj  the  four  Gos- 
pels, qusB  in  manibus  teneo,  and  by  the  Holy  Archangels  Michael  and 
Gabriel,  puram  conscientiam  ^ermanumque  servitiiim  me  servaturum, 
sacratissimis  DDNN.  Justiniano  et  Theodora;  oonjugi  ejus,  (Novell, 
viil  tit  3.)  Would  the  oath  have  been  binding  in  favor  of  the  widow  ? 
Communes  tituli  et  triumphi,  Ac,  (Alenum.  p.  47, 48.) 
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world  fdH  prostrate  before  the  geniiis  and  fortune  of  the 
daughter  of  Acacius.  The  proetitnte  who,  in  the  preeenoe 
of  innumerable  spectators,  had  polluted  the  theatre  of  Con- 
stantinople, was  adored  as  a  queen  in  the  same  citj,  bj  grave 
magistrates,  orthodox  bishops,  victorious  generals,  and  captive 
monarchs.** 

Those  who  believe  that  the  female  mind  is  totally  depraved 
by  the  loss  of  chastitj,  will  eagerlj  listen  to  all  the  invectives 
of  private  envj,  or  popular  resentment  which  have  dissem- 
bled the  virtues  of  Theodora,  exa^erated  her  vices,  and 
condemned  with  rigor  the  venal  or  voluntary  sins  of  the 
jouthfttl  harlot  From  a  motive  of  shame,  or  contempt,  she 
often  declined  the  servile  homage  of  the  multitude,  escaped 
from  the  odious  light  <^  the  capital,  and  passed  the  grei^t 
part  of  the  year  in  the  palaces  and  gardens  which  were 
pleasantJy  seated  on  the  sea-coast  of  the  Propobtis  and  the 
Bosphorus.  Her  private  hours  were  devoted  to  the  prudent 
as  well  as  grateful  care  of  her  beauty,  the  luxury  of  the  bath 
and  table,  and  the  long  slumber  of  the  evening  and  the  morn- 
ing. Her  secret  apartments  were  occupied  by  the  favorite 
women  and  eunuchs,  whose  interests  and  passions  she  in- 
dulged at  the  expense  of  justaoe ;  the  most  illustrious  person- 
ages of  the  state  were  crowded  into  a  dark  and  sultiy  ante- 
chamber, and  when  at  last,  after  tedious  attendance,  they 
were  admitted  to  kiss  the  feet  of  Theodora,  they  experienced, 
as  her  humor  might  suggest^  the  silent  arrogance  of  an  em- 
press, or  the  capricious  levity  of  a  comedian.  Her  rapacious 
avarice  to  accumulate  an  immense  treasure,  may  be  excused 
by  the  apprehension  of  her  husband's  death,  which  could 
toftve  no  alternative  between  ruin  and  the  throne;  and  fear 
as  well  as  ambition  might  exasperate  Theodora  against  two 
generals,  who,  during  the  malady  of  the  emperor,  had  rashly 
declared  that  they  were  not  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the 
choice  of  the  capital.  But  the  reproach  of  cruelty,  so  re- 
pugnant even  to  her  softer  vices,  has  left  an  indelible  stain  on 
the  memory  of  Theodora.  Her  numerous  spies  observed, 
and  zealously  reported,  every  action,  or  word,  or  look,  inju- 
rious to  their  royal  mistress.     Whomsoever  they   accused 

**        **  Let  greatneas  own  her,  sod  she's  mean  no  more,''  Aa 
Witliont  Warburton'B  critical  telescope,  I  should  never  have  seen,  in 
this  general  picture  of  triamphaht  vice,  any  personal  allusion  to 
Theodora. 
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were  east  into  her  peculiar  prisons,*'  inaccessible  to  the  iaqui- 
lies  of  justice ;  and  it  was  rumored,  that  the  torture  of  the 
rack,  or  scourge,  had  been  inflicted  in  the  presence  of  the 
female  tyrant,  insensible  to  the  Toice  of  prayer  or  of  pity.*^ 
Some  of  ih^  unhappy  victims  perished  in  deep,  unwhde* 
some  dungeons,  while  others  were  permitted,  after  the  loss 
of  their  limbs,  their  reason,  or  their  fortunes,  to  appear  in  the 
world,  the  living  monuments  of  her  vengeance,  which  was  com- 
monly  extended  to  the  children  of  those  whom  she  had  sua* 
pected  or  injured.  The  senator  or  bishop,  whose  death  or  ex- 
ile Theodora  had  pronounced,  was  deKveied  to  a  trusty  messen- 
ger, and  his  diligence  was  quickened  by  a  menace  from  her  own 
mouth.  -^  If  you  fail  in  the  execution  of  my  commands,  I  swear 
by  Him  who  liveth  forever,  that  your  skin  shall  be  flayed  from 
your  body."  •* 

If  the  creed  of  Theodora  had  not  been  tainted  with  heresy, 
her  exemplary  devotion  miffht  have  atoned,  in  the  opinion  of 
her  contemporaries,  for  pnde,  avarice,  and  cruelty.  But,  if 
she  employed  her  influence  to  assuage  the  intolerant  ftiry  o£ 
the  emperor,  the  present  age  will  allow  some  merit  to  her  re* 
ligion,  and  much  indulgence  to  her  speculative  errors.'^  The 
name  of  Theodora  was  introduced,  with  equal  honor,  in  all 
the  pious  and  charitable  foundations  of  Justinian;  and  the 
most  benevolent  institution  of  his  reign  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  sympathy  of  the  empress  for  her  less  fortunate  sisteiB, 
who  had  been  seduced  or  compelled  to  embrace  the  trade  of 
prostitution.  A  palace,  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphoms, 
was  converted  into  a  stately  and  spacious  monastery,  and  a 
liberal  maintenance  was  assigned  to  five  hundred  women^ 
who  had  been  collected  from  the  streets  and  brothels  of  Con- 
stantinople. In  this  safe  and  holy  retreat,  they  were  devoted 
to  perpetual  confinement;  and  the  despair  of  some,  who 
threw  themselves  headlong  into  the  sea,  was  lost  in  the  grati- 

*'  Her  prisons,  a  labyrinUi,  a  Tartarus,  (Anecdot  c.  4,)  were  under 
the  palace.  Darkness  is  propitious  to  cruelty,  but  it  is  likewise  fiavor- 
able  to  calumny  and  fiction. 

**  A  more  jocular  whipping  was  inflicted  on  Satumiaus,  for  presum- 
ing to  say  that  his  wife,  a  favorite  of  the  empress,  had  not  been  found 
irptirosf  (Anecdote  c  17.) 

*'  Per  ▼i\nentem  in  soeeula  ejcooriari  te  fiuaam.  Anaatafiius  de  Yitia 
Pont  Roman,  in  Vigilio,  fk  40. 

**  Ludewig,  p.  161 — 166.  I  five  him  credit  for  the  charitable  at- 
tempt^ although  he  hath  not  much  charity  in  his  temper. 
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tade  of  the  paniteata,  who  had  been  deiirered  from  bid  and 
misery  bj  their  generous  benefactreas.'*  The  prudence  of 
Theodora  is  celebrated  by  Justioian  himself;  and  his  laws 
are  attributed  to  the  sage  counsels  of  his  most  reverend  wife, 
whom  he  had  received  as  the  gift  of  the  Deity.**  Her  cour- 
age was  displayed  amidst  the  tumult  of  the  people  and  the 
terrors  of  the  court  Her  chastity,  from  the  moment  of  her 
union  with  Justinian,  is  founded  oa  the  silence  of  her  impla- 
cable enemies ;  and  although  the  daughter  of  Acacius  might 
be  satiated  with  love,  yet  some  applause  is  due  to  the  finn- 
neas  of  a  mind  which  could  sacrifice  pleasure  and  habit  to 
the  stronger  sense  either  of  duty  or  interest  The  wishes 
and  prayers  of  Theodora  could  never  obtain  the  blessing  of 
a  lawful  son,  and  she  buried  an  iniant  daughter,  the  sole  off- 
spring of  her  marriage.*'  Notwithstanding  this  disappoint- 
ment^ her  dominion  was  permanent  and  absolute;  she  pre- 
served, by  art  or  merit,  the  affections  of  Justinian ;  and  their 
seeming  dissensions  were  always  &tal  to  the  courtiers  who 
believed  them  to  be  sincere.  Perhaps  her  health  had  been 
impured  by  the  licentiousness  of  her  youth ;  but  it  was  always 
delicate,  and  she  was  directed  by  ber  physicians  to  use  the 
Pythian  warm  baths.  In  this  journey,  the  empress  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Pretorian  prelect,  the  great  treasurer,  several 
counts  and  patricians,  and  a  splendid  train  <^  four  thousand 
attendants:  the  highways  were  rejuured  at  her  am)K>acfa;  a 
palace  was  erected  for  her  reception;  and  as  she  passed 
through  Bithynia,  she  distributed  liberal  alms  to  the  churcfies, 
the  monasteries,  and  the  hospitals,  that  they  might  implore 
Heaven  for  the  restoration  of  her  health.**  At  length,  in  the 
twenty-fourth  year  of  her  marriage,  and  the  twentv-second 
of  her  reign,  she  was  consumed  by  a  cancer ;  **  and  the  irrep- 

^  Compare  the  anecdote*  (e.  11)  with  the  Edifices  (L  i  a  9>— bow 
diffiBreotly  may  the  some  &ct  be  stated  I  John  Malak  (torn.  ii.  p.  174, 
176)  observes,  that  on  this,  or  a  similajr  oecsaion,  she  released  and 
clothed  the  girls  whom  she  had  purchaeed  from  the  stews  at  five  aurel 
apieee. 

**  Novel  viii  1.  An  allusioa  to  Theodora.  Her  eoamieB  read  the 
name  D«moDodora,  (Aleman.  p.  66.) 

*^  3t  Sabas  refused  to  pray  for  a  bod  of  Theodora,  lest  he  should 
prove  a  heretic  worse  than  Aoastaaios  himself,  (CyrU  in  Vit  St  Sabas, 
apnd  Alemao.  p.  70, 109.) 

**  See  John  Malala,  torn,  ii  p.  174.  Theophanes,  p.  168.  FhK)o* 
pins  de  Edific  L  v.  c.  S. 

**  Ilieodora  Chalcedonensis  synodi  inimica  csnoeris  plagi  toto  oor- 
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arable  loss  was  deplored  by  her  husband,  who,  in  the  room 
oi  a  theatrical  prostitute,  might  have  selected  the  purest  and 
meet  noble  virgin  of  the  East** 

n.  A  material  difference  may  be  observed  in  the  games  of 
antiquity :  the  most  eminent  of  the  Greeks  were  actors,  the 
Romans  were  merely  spectators.  The  Olympic  stadium  was 
open  to  wealth,  merit,  and  ambition ;  and  if  the  candidates 
could  depend  on  their  personal  skill  and  activity,  they  might 
pursue  the  footsteps  of  Diomede  and  Menelaus,  and  conduct 
their,  own  horses  in  the  rapid  career."  Ten,  twenty,  forty 
chariots  were  allowed  to  start  at  the  same  instant ;  a  crown 
of  leaves  was  the  reward  of  the  victor;  and  his  &me,  with 
that  of  his  family  and  country,  was  chanted  in  lyric  strains 
more  durable  than  monuments  of  brass  and  marble.  But  a 
senator,  or  even  a  citizen,  conscious  of  his  dignity,  would 
have  blushed  to  expose  his  person,  or  his  horses,  in  the  circus 
of  Rome.  The  games  were  exhibited  at  the  expense  of  the 
republic,  the  magistrates,  or  the  emperors:  but  the  reins 
were  abandoned  to  servile  hands;  and  if  the  profits  of  a 
favorite  charioteer  sometimes  exceeded  those  of  an  advocate, 
they  must  be  considered  as  the  effects  of  popular  extrava- 
gance, and  the  high  wages  of  a  disgraceful  profession.  The 
race,  in  its  first  institution,  was  a  simple  contest  of  two  chari- 
ots, whose  drivers  were  distinguished  by  white  and  red  liv- 
eries :  two  additional  colors,  a  light  ffreen^  and  a  caerulean 
blue,  were  afterwards  introduced;  and  as  the  races  were  re- 
peated twenly-five  times,  one  hundred  chariots  contributed  in 
the  same  day  to  the  pomp  of  the  circus.  The  four  factions 
soon  acquired  a  legal  establishment,  and  a  mysterious  origin, 

pore  perfusa  vitam  prodigiose  finivit,  (Victor  Tununensis  in  Ohroa) 
On  such  occasions,  an  orthodox  mind  is  steeled  against  pity.  Aleman- 
nus  (p.  12,  IS)  understands  the  i^£0<^  iKOififfiri  of  Tlieop)uu)es  as  civil 
language,  \rhieh  doecr  not  imply  either  piety  or  repentance ;  yet  two 
years  after  her  death,  Si  Thoodora  ia  celebrated  by  Paul  SilcDtiarius, 
(in  proem.  ▼.  58 — 63.) 

**  As  she  persecuted  the  popes,  and  rejected  a  council,  Baronius 
exhausts  the  names  of  Eve,  Daula,  Herodias,  ^;  after  which  he  has 
recourse  to  his  infernal  dictionary :  ctvis  inferm— alumna  diemonum — 
aatanioo  agitata  spiritii — cestro  percita  diabolioo,  d^,  <&&,  (A.  Di  648, 
No.  24.) 

**  Read  and  feel  the  xxiid  book  of  the  Iliad,  a  living  picture  of 
manners,  passions,  and  the  whole  form  and  spirit  of  the  chariot  race. 
West's  Dissertation  on  the  Olympic  Games  (sect  xii. — xviL)  nflfbrda 
much  carious  and  authentic  information. 
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and  thdr  iknciful  colore  w«re  derived  from  the  various  ap- 
pearances of  nature  in  the  four  seasons  of  the  year ;  the  red 
dogBtar  of  summer,  the  snows  of  winter,  the  deep  shades  of 
autumn,  and  the  cheerful  verdure  of  the  spring.  Another 
interpretation  preferred  the  elements  to  the  seasons,  and  the 
stm^le  oi  the  green  and  blue  was  supposed  to  represent  the 
conflict  of  the  earth  and  sea.  Their  respective  victories  an- 
nounced mther  a  plentiful  harvest  or  a  prosperous  navigation, 
and  the  hostility  of  the  husbandmen  and  mariners  was  some- 
what less  absurd  than  the  blind  ardor  of  the  Roman  people, 
who  devoted  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  the  color  whicn  they 
had  espoused.  Such  folly  was  disdained  and  indulged  by  the 
wisest  princte;  but  the  names  of  Caligula,  Nero,  Vitellius, 
Vema,  Commodus,.  Caracalla,  and  Eb^balus,  were  enrolled 
in  the  blue  or  green  /actions  of  the  circus;  they  frequented 
their  stables,  applauded  their  &vorites,  chastised  their  antago- 
niBlB,  and  deserved  the  esteem  of  the  populace,  bv  the  natu- 
ral or  affected  imitation  of  their  manners.  The  bloody  and 
tumultuous  contest  continued  to  disturb  the  public  festivity, 
till  the  last  age  of  the  spectacles  of  Rome ;  and  Theodoric, 
from  a  motive  of  justice  or  affection,  interposed  his  authority 
to  protect  the  greens  asainst  the  violence  of  a  consul  and  a 
patrician,  who  were  passionately  addicted  to  the  blue  faction 
of  the  circus.** 

Constantinople  adopted  die  follies,  though  not  the  virtues, 
of  ancient-  Rome ;  and  the  same  factions  which  had  agitated 
the  circus,  raged  with  redoubled  fiiry  in  the  hippodrome. 
Under  the  reign  of  Anastasius,  this  popular  frenzy  was  inflamed 
by  religious  zeal;  and  the  greens,  who  had  treacherously 
concealed  stones  and  daggers  under  baskets  of  fruit,  mas- 
sacred, at  a  solemn  festival,  three  thousand  of  their  blue 
advemaries.**  •  From  this  capital,  the  pestilence  was  diffused 

**  The  four  tolors,  albatiy  ruasaiif  pranni,  veneti,  represent  the  four 
seasoDs,  aooording  to  Oassiodoros,  (Var.  iil  61,)  who  lavishes  much 
wit  and  eloquence  on  this  theatrical  mystery.  Of  these  colors,  the 
three  first  may  be  fiurly  translated  white,  Irea^  and  green.  Venetus  is 
explained  bv  ecenUeue,  a  word  yarions  and  vag^e :  it  is  properly  the 
sky  reflected  in  the  sea;  but  custom  and  convenience  may  tAXoyr  blue 
as  an  equivalent^  (Robert.  Stephan.  sub  voce.  Spence's  Polymetis,  p. 
288.) 

^  See  Onuphrius  Panvinius  de  Ludis  Circensibus,  L  I  c.  10, 11 ;  the 
xviith  Annotation  on  Masoou's  History  of  the  Germans ;  and  Alemaa 
ada  vil 

**  MaipeUizL  (n  Ohron.  p.  47.    Instead  of  tiie  vulgar  word  WMta, 
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into  tJie  provinces  and  dties  ci  the  East,  and  the  sportive  dm* 
tioction  of  two  colors  produced  two  strong  and  irreooncilable 
fiicUoDs,  which  shook  the  foundatioDs  of  a  feeble  govern- 
ment.** The  popular  dissensioDS,  founded  on.  Hie  most  serious 
interest,  or  holy  pretence,  have  scarcely  equalled  the  obstinacy 
of  this  wanton  discord,  which  invaded  the  peace  of  fiimilies, 
divided  friends  and  brothers,  and  tempted  the  female  sex, 
though  seldom  seen  in  the  circus,  to  espouse  the  indinationa 
of  their  lovers,  or  to  contradict  the  wishes  of  dieir  husbands. 
Every  law,  either  human  or  divine,  was  trampled  under  foot, 
and  as  long  as  the  party  was  successful,  Hs  deluded  foUowers 
appeared  careless  of  private  distress  or  public  calamity.  The 
license,  without  the  freedom,  of  democracy,  wiis  revived  at 
Antioch  and  ConstantiBople,  and  the  support  of  a  fruition  be- 
came necessary  to  every  candidate  for  civil  or  ecclesiastical 
honors.  A  secret  attachment  to  the  fiimily  or  sect  of  Anas- 
tasius  was  imputed  to  the  greens;  the  blues  were  zealously 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  orthodoxy  and  Justinian,**  and  their 
grateful  patron  protected,  above  five  years,  the  disorders  of 
a  Action,  whose  seasonable  tumults  overawed  the  palace,  the 
senate,  and  the  capitals  of  the  East  Insolent  with  royal 
fisivor,  the  blues  affected  to  strike  terror  by  a  peculiar  and 
Barbaric  dress,  the  long  hair  of  the  Huns,  thek  dose  sleeves 
and  ample  garments,  a  lofty  step,  and  a  sonorous  voice.  In 
the  day  they  concealed  their  two^dged  poniards,  but  in  the 
night  they  boldly  assembled  in  arms,  and  in  numerous  bands, 
prepared  for  every  act  <^  violence  and  rapine.  Their  adver- 
saries of  the  green  faction,  or  even  inoffensive  citizens,  were 
stripped  and  often  murdered  by  these  nocturnal  robbers,  and 
it  became  dangerous  to  wear  any  gold  buttons  or  girdlea^  or 
to  appear  at  a  late  hour  in  the  streets  of  a  peaceful  capital. 
A  daring  spirit,  rising  with  impunity,  proceeded  to  violate  the 


he  uses  the  more  exquisite  terms  of  ccarvUa  and  etarealis.  Baronlus 
(A>  D.  501,  No.  4,  6»  6)  is  satisfied  that  the  blaes  were  orthodox ;  bat 
Tillemoot  is  angry  at  the  suppositioD,  and  will  not  allow  any  martyrs 
in  a  playhouse,  (Hist  des  "Emp,  tom.  vi  p.  554^) 

*•  See  Procopius,  (Peraic  Lie  24.)  In  describing  the  vices  of  the 
factioos  and  of  the  government,  the  public,  is  not  more  favorahle  than 
the  Mcrety  historian.  Aleman.  (p  26)  has  quoted  a  fine  passage  from 
Oregory  Nazianzen,  which  proves  the  inveteracy  of  the  eviL 

**  The  partiality  of  Justinian  .for  the  blues  (Aneodot  c  7)  is  at- 
tested hyEvagrius,  (Hist  Ecdes.  L  iv.  c  82,)  John  Malala,  (tom.  ii 
p.  1S8, 189,)  especially  for  Antioch ;  and  Theophanes,  (p.  142.) 
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safeguard  <tf  private  hoaaeB;  and  fiie  was  employed  to  fiusifi- 
tate  the  attack,  or  to  conceal  the  crimes  of  these  fiictions 
rioteia.  No  place  was  safe  or  sacred  from  their  depreda- 
tioiia;  to  gratify  either  avarice  or  revenge,  they  prcSfiiaely 
spilt  the  blood  of  the  innocent;  churches  and  altars  were 
polluted  by  atrocious  murders ;  and  it  was  the  boast  of  the 
aswwmnH,  that  their  dexterity  could  always  inf ict  a  piortal 
wound  with  a  single  stroke  of  their  dagger.  The  disBolute 
youth  oi  Constantinople  adopted  the  blue  liveiy  of  disorder ; 
the  laws  were  silent^  and  the  bonds  of  society  were  relaxed: 
ereditors  were  compelled  to  resign  their  obligations;  judges 
to  reverse  their  sentence ;  masters  to  enfranchise  their  slaves ; 
fiiihers  to  supply  the  extravagance  of  their  children;  noble 
matrons  were  prostituted  to  the  lust  of  their  servants ;  beauti- 
ful boys  were  torn  from  the  arms  of  their  parents ;  and  idves, 
uniesB  ihey  preferred  a  voluntaiy  death,  were  mvished  in 
the  presence  o(  their  husbands.^'  The  despair  of  the  greens, 
who  were  persecuted  bv  their  enemies,  and  deserted  by  the 
magistrates,  assumed  the  privilege  of  defence,  perhaps  of 
xetfJiation ;  but  those  who  survived  the  combat  were  dragged 
to  execution,  and  the  unhappy  fugitives,  escaping  to  woods 
and  caserns,  preyed  without  mercy  on  the  sodety  from  whence 
they  w^vd  expeUed.  Those  ministers  of  justice  who  had 
courage  to  punish  the  crimes,  and  to  brave  the  rcBentment,  of 
the  blues,  became  the  victims  of  their  indiscreet  zeal;  a 
praefect  of  Constantinople  fled  for  refuge  to  the  holy  sepulchre, 
a  count  of  the  -£afit  was  ignominiously  whipped^  and  a  gov- 
ernor of  Cilida  was  haoffed,  by  the  order  of  Theodora,  on  the 
tomb  of  two  fwsasfiinfl  whom  he  had  condemned  for  the  mur- 
der of  his  groom,  and  a  daring  attack  upon  his  own  life.** 
An  aspiring  candidate  may  be  tempted  to  build  his  greatness 
on  the  public  confusion,  but  it  is  the  interest  as  welTas  duty 
of  a  sovereign  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  laws.  The 
fiiBt  edict  of  Justinian,  which  was  often  repeated,  and  some- 
times executed,  announced  his  firm  resolution  to  support  the 

*''  A  wife,  (says  Prooopius,)  who  was  seized  and  ahnost  ravished  by 
a  bloe-iXMit,  threw  hereelf  into  the  Boephortu.  The  bishops  of  tlie 
secoQd  Syria  (Aleman.  p.  26)  deplore  a  similar  suicide,  the  guilt  or 
glory  of  female  chastity,  and  same  the  heroine. 

*•  The  doubtful' credit  of  Procopius  (Anecdot  a  17)  is  snppojrted 
by  the  less  partial  Evfigrius,  who  ooofirms  the  fact^  and  specifies  the 
namesL  The  tragic  fate  of  the  prsefe^  of  Ck»stantinople  is  relate  by 
Mn  MabOa,  (torn.  U-  p.  139.) 
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innocent,  and  to  chastise  the  fi^iHy,  of  every  denominatioa 
and  color.  Yet  the  balance  of  justice  was  still  inclined  in 
favor  of  the  blue  faction,  by  the  secret  affection,  the  habits, 
and  the  fears  of  the  emperor ;  his  equity,  after  an  apparent 
struggle,  submitted^  without  reluctance,  to  the  implacable 
passions  of  Theodora,  and  the  empress  never  forgot,  or  for- 
gave, the  injuries  of  the  comedian.  At  the  accession  of  the 
younger  Justin,  the  proclamation  of  equal  and  rigorous  justiee 
indirectly  condemned  the  partiality  of  the  former  reign.  ^  Ye 
blues,  Justinian  is  no  more !  ye  greens,  he  is  still  alive  P^ 

A  sedition,  which  almost  laid  Constantinople  in  ashes,  was 
excited  by  thei  mutual  hatred  and  monE>entary  reeoncihation  of 
the  two  factions.  In  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  Justinian  cele- 
brated the  festival  of  the  ides  of  January ;  the  games  were  inces- 
santly disturbed  by  the  clamorous  discontent  of  the  greens  : 
till  the  twenty-second  race,  the  emperor  maintained  his  silent 
gravity ;  at  length,  3rielding  to  his  impatience,  he  condeaeended 
to  hold,  in  abmpt  sentences,  and  by  the  voice  of  a  crier,  the 
most  singular  dialogue**  that  ever  passed  between  a  prince 
and  his  subjects.  Their  first  complaints  were  respectful  and 
modest;  they  accused  the  subordinate  ministers  of  oppres- 
sion, and  proclaimed  their  wishes  for  the  long  life  and  victory 
of  the  emperor.  "  Be  patient  and  attentive,  ye  insolent  rail- 
ersl"  exclaimed  Justinian;  *^be  mute,  ye  Jews,  Samaritans, 
and  Manichseans  1"  The  greens  still  attempted  to  awaken  his 
compassion.  .  "  We  are  poor,  we  are  innocent,  we  are  injured, 
we  dare  not  pass  through  the  streets :  a  general  persecution 
is  exercised  against  our  name  and  color.  Let  us  die,  O  em- 
peror! but  let  ua  die  by  your  command,  and  for  your  ser- 
vice !"  But  the  repetition  of  partial  and  passionate  invectives 
degraded,  in  their  eyes,  the  majesty  of  the  purple ;  they  re- 
nounced allegiance  to  the  prince  who  refused  justice  to  his 
people ;  lamented  that  the  &ther  of  Justinian  had  been  bom  ; 
and  branded  his  son  with  the  opprobrious  names  of  a  homi- 


**  See  John  Malala,  (torn,  il  p  147 ;)  yet  he  owns  that  Justinian 
was  attached  to  the  blues.  Tlie  seeniing  diaoord  of  the  emperor  and 
Theodora  is,  pefhaps,  viewed  with  too  much  jealooBy  and  refinement 
by  Proooplus,  (An«jdot  c.  10.)    See  Aleman.  "rriefat  p.  6. 

••  This  dialogue,  which  Theophanes  has  preserved,  exhibits  the 
popular  language,  as  well  as  the  manners,  of  Constantinople,  in  the 
vltn  century,  llieir  Qreek  is  mingled  with  many  strange  and  bar* 
barons'  words,  for  whic|i  pucange  cannot  always  find  a  meaning  or 
^^rmology. 
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dde,  an  ass,  aod-a  perjured  tyrant  ''Do  yon  despise  joor 
lives  9"  cried  the  indigimnt  monarch :  the  blues  rose  with  fiiiy 
from  their  seats ;  th^r  hostile  clamors  thundered  in  the  hip- 
podrome ;  and  their  adversaries,  deserting  the  unequal  contesti 
^read  terror  and  despair  through  the  streets  of  Constantino- 
ple. At  this  dangerous  moment^  seven  notorious  assassins  of 
both  factions,  who  had  been  condemned  by  the  prsefect,  were 
carried  round  the  city,  and  afterwards  transported  to  the  place 
of  execution  in  the  suburb  of  Pei:a.  Four  were  immediately 
bdieaded ;  a  fifth  was  hanged :  but  when  the  same  punish- 
ment was  inflicted  oti  the  remaining^  two,  the  rope  broke,  they 
fell  alive  to  the  ground,  the  populace  applauded  their  escape, 
and  the  monka  of  St  Conon,  issuing  from  the  neighborii^ 
convent,  conveyed  them  in  a  boat  to  the  sanctuary  of  the 
church/^  As  one  of  these  criminals  was  of  the  blue,  and  the 
other  of  the  green  iiveiy,  the  two  Actions  were  equally  pro- 
vc^Md  by  the  cruelty  of  their  oppressor,  or  the  ingratitude  of 
their  patron;  and  a  short  truce  was  concluded  till  ^ey  had  de- 
livered their  prisoners  and  satisfied  their  revenge.  Ijie  palace 
of  the  prefect,  who  withstood  the  seditious  torrent,  was  instantly 
bmmt,  his  officers  and  guards  were  massacred,  the  prisons  were 
forced  open,  and  freedom  was  restored  to  those  who  could  only 
use  it  for  the  public  destruction.  A  military  force,  which  had 
been  despatched  to  the  aid  of  the  civil  magistrate,  was  fierce- 
ly encountered  by  an  armed  multitude,  whose  numbers  and 
boldness  cootinualiy  increased;  and  the  Henili,.the  wildest 
Barbarians  in  the  service  of  the  empire,  overturned  the  priests 
and  their  relics,  which,  firom  a  pious  motive,  had  been  rashly  in- 
terposed to  separate  the  bloody  conflict  The  tumult  was  ex- 
asperated by  Uiis  sacrilege,  the  people  fought  with  enthusiasm 
in  the  cause  of  God ;  the  women,  from  the  roofe  and  windows, 
showered  stones  on  the  heads,  of  the  soldiers,  who  darted  fire- 
brands against  the  houses ;  and  the  various  flames,  which  had 
been  kindled  by  the  hands  of  dtizens  and  strangers,  spread 
without  control  over  the  face  of  the  city.  The  conflagration 
involved  the  cathedral  of  St  Sophia,  the  baths  of  Zeuxippus, 
a  part  of  the  palace,  firom  the  first  entrance  to  the  altar  of 
Mars,  and  the  long  portico  from  the  palace  to.  the  forum  of 
Constantine :  a  large  hospital,  with  the  sick  patients,  was  con- 
sumed; many  churches  and  stately  edifices  were  destroyed, 

"  See  this  church  and  monastery  in  Bucange,  C.  P.  CbristiaDa,  L  iv. 
p.  182. 
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•ad  an  immense  treasure  of  gold  and  silver  was  either  melted 
or  lost  From  such  scenes  of  horror  and  distress,  the  wise  and 
wealthy  citizens  escaped  over  the  Boephorus  to  the  Asiatioside ; 
and  dttrinff  five  davs  Constantinople  was  abandoned  to  the 
&cti(»u,  whose  watchword,  Nik  a,  vanquish/  has  given  a  name 
to  this  memorable  sedition/* 

As  bug  as  the  fiictions  were  divided,  the  triumphant  blnea, 
and  desponding  greens,  appeared  to  behold  wiUi  the  same 
indiffisrence  the  &orders  of  the  state.  They  agreed  to  cen- 
sure the  corrupt  management  of  justice  and  the  finance ;  and 
the  two  responsible  ministers,  the  artlul  Tribonian,  and  the 
rapacious  John  of  Oappadoda^  were  loudly  arraigned  as  the 
authors  of  the  public  misery.  The  peaceful  murmurs  of 
tl|e  people  would  have  been  disregarded:  they  were  heaid 
with  respect  when  the  city  was  in  flames ;  the  quaestor,  lUid 
the  prsBiSdct,  were  instantly  removed,  and  their  offices  were 
filled  by  two  senators  of  blameless  integrity.  After  this  pop- 
ular concession,  Justinian  proceeded  to  the  hippodrome  to 
confess  his  own  errors,  and  to  accept  the  repentance  of  hia 
grateful  subjects;  but  thev  distrusted  his  assurances,  though 
solemnly  pronounced  in  the  presence  of  the  holy  Gospels ; 
and  the  emperor,  alarmed  by  their  distrust,  retreated  with  pre- 
cipitation te  the  strong  fortress  of  the  palace.  The  obstinacy 
of  the  tumult  was  now  imputed  to  a  secret  and  ambitious  con- 
spiracy, and  a  suspicion  was  entertained,  that  the  insurgents, 
more  especially  the  green  &ction,  had  been  supplied  with 
arms  and  money  by  Hypatius  and  Pompey,  two  patricians, 
who  could  neither  forget  wiUi  honor,  nor  remember  with 
safety,  that  they  were  the  nephews  of  the  emperor  Anastasius. 
Capriciously  trusted,  disgraced,  and  pardoned,  by  the  jealous 
levity  of  the  monarch,  they  had  appeared  as  \ojb1  servants  be- 
fore the  throne ;  and,  during  five  days  of  the  tumult,  they  were 
detained  as  important  hostages ;  till  at  length,  the  fears  of 
Justinian  prevailing  over  his  prudence,  he  viewed  the  two 
brothers  in  the  light  of  spies,  perhaps  of  assassins,  and  sternly 
commanded  them  to  depart  from  the  palace.  Afier  a  fruitleas 
representation,  that  obedience  might  lead  to  involuntary  trea- 
son, they  retired  to  their  houses,  and  in  the  morning  of  the 
sixth  day,  Hypatius  was  surrounded  and  seized  by  the  people, 

**  The  history  of  the  JVtAra  seditioa  is  eztractod  from  Bfarcellinua, 
(in  GhroD^)  Prooopius,  (Persic.  L  L  a  26,)Johii  Malala,  (torn,  il  p.  218 
— 218,)  ChroD.  PascfaaL,  (p.  886—840,)  Theophanew,  (Ohronograph.  p. 
154—168,)  and  Zonanis,  (L  ziv.  p.  61—68.) 
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who^  T^ardlen  of  his  virtaous  resbtaneey  and  the  tean  of  his 
wife,  trensported  their  iBTorite  to  the  foram  of  ConstantiDe, 
and  instead  of  a  diadem,  placed  a  rich  collar  on  his  head.  If 
the  osurper,  who  afterwaids  pleaded  the  merit  of  his  delay, 
had  complied  with  the  advice  of  his  senate,  and  uiffed  the 
foiy  of  the  multitude,  their  first  irresistible  effort  might  have 
op{»«88ed  or  expelled  his  trembling  competitor.  ThciByzan- 
tine  paUuse  enjoyed  a  free  coramnnication  with  the  sea ;  vessels 
lay  ready  at  the  gwden  stairs ;  and  a  secret  resolution  was  al- 
ready formed,  to  ccmvey  the  emperor  with  his  family  and  treas- 
ures to  a  safe  retreat,  at  some  dntanoe  from  the  cajntal. 

Justinian  was  lost,  if  the  prostitute  whom  he  raised  from 
the  theatre  had  not  renounced  the  timidity,  as  well  as  the 
virtues,  of  her  sex.  In  the  midst  of  a  council,  where  Belisa- 
rius  was  present,  Theodora  alone  displayed  Uie  spirit  of  a 
hero;  and  she  alone,  without  apprehendiii^  his  future  hatred, 
could  save  the  emperor  from  the  imminent  danger,  and  his 
unworthy  fears.  '*If  flighty"  said  the  consort  of  Justinian, 
^  were  the  only  means  of  safety,  yet  I  should  disdain  to  fly. 
Death  is  the  condition  of  our  birth ;  but  they  who  have  reigned 
should  never  survive  the  loss  of  dignity  and  dominion.  I 
implore  Heaven,  that  I  may  never  be  seen,  not  a  day,  without 
my  diadem  and  piurple;  that  I  may  no  longer  bi^old  the 
lights  when  I  cease  to  be  saluted  with  the  name  of  queen.  If 
yoa  resolve,  O  Csesar  I  to  fly,  you  have  treasures ;  behold  the 
sea,  you  have  ships ;  but  tremble  lest  the  desire  of  life  should 
expose  you  to  wretched  exile  and  ignominious  death.  For 
my  ovrn  pai^  I  adhere  to  the  maxim  of  antiquity,  that  the 
tmone  is  a  glorious  sepulchre^"  The  firmness  of  a  woman 
restored  the  eourage  to  deliberate  and  act,  and  coura^  soon 
discovers  the  resources  of  the  most  desperate  situation.  It 
was  an  eas^  and  a  decisive  measure  to  revive  the  animosity 
of  the  fections ;  the  blues  were  astonished  at  their  own  guilt 
and  folly,  that  a  trifling  injury  should  provoke  them  to  con- 
spire with  their  impl«»ble  enemies  against  a  gracious  and 
hberal  benefactor;  they  again  prodaimMl  the  majesty  of  Jus- 
tinian ;  and  the  greens,  with  their  upstart  emperor,  were  left 
alone  in  the  hippodrome.  The  fidelity  of  the  guards  was 
doubtful ;  but  the  military  force  of  Justinian  consisted  in  three 
thousand  veterans,  who  had  been  trained  to  valor  and  disd- 
pline  in  the  Persian  and  Illvrian  wars.  Under  the  command 
of  Belisarins  and  Mundus,  they  silently  marched  in  two  divis- 
ions from  the  palace,  forced  uteir  obscure  way  through  nar 
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row  passages,  expiring  flames,  and  falling  edifices,  and  burst 
open  at  the  same  moment  the  two  opposite  gates  of  the  hip- 
podrome. In  this  narrow  space,  the  disorderly  and  affiighted 
crowd  was  incapable  of  resisting  on  either  side  a  firm  and 
regular  attack ;  the  blues  signalized  the  fury  of  their  repent- 
ance; and  it  is  computed,  that  above  thirty  thousand  per- 
sons were  slain  in  the  merciless  and  promiscuous  carnage  of 
the  day.  Hypatius  was  dragged  from  his  throne,  and  con- 
ducted, with  his  brother  Pompey,  to  the  feet  <^  the  emperor : 
they  implored  his  clemency;  but  their  crime  was  manifest, 
their  innocence  uncertain,  and  Justinian  had  been  too  much 
terrified  to  forgive.  The  next  morning  the  two  nephews  of 
Anastasius,  with  eighteen  Ulustrums  accomplices,  of  patrician 
or  consular  rank,  were  privately  executed  by  the  soldiers; 
their  bodies  were  thrown  into  the  sea,  their  palaces  rased,  and 
their  fortunes  confiscated.  The  hippodrome  itself  was  con- 
demned, during  several  years,  to  a  mournful  silence:  with 
the  restoration  of  the  games,  the  same  disorders  revived; 
and  the  blue  and  green  factions  continued  to  afflict  the  reign 
of  Justinian,  and  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  Eastern 
empire." 

IIL  That  empire,  after  Rome  was  barbarous,  still  embraced 
the  nations  whom  she  had  conquered  beyond  the  Adriatic,  and 
as  fiir  as  the  fit>ntien  of  JSthiopia  and  Persia.  Justinian 
reigned  over  six^-four  provinces,  and  nine  hundred  and 
thirty-five  cities;*^  his  dominions  were  blessed  by  nature 
with  the  advantages  of  soil,  situation,  and  climate :  and  the 
improvements  of  human  art  had  been  perpetually  diffused 
along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  from  ancient  Troy  to  the  Egyptian  Thebes.  Abraham  ** 
had  been  relieved  by  the  well-known  plenty  of  Egypt ;  the 
same  country,  a  small  and  populous  tract,  was  still  capable 


**  Marcelliniis  says  id  geoeral  terms,  innumeris  populis  in  <aroo 
tmcidatiB.  ProoopiiiB  numbers  80,000  victims :  and  the  86,000  of  The- 
ophaoes  are  swelled  to  40,000  by  the  more  recent  ZonanM.  Such  is 
the  usual  progress  of  exaggeration. 

**  Hierocles,  a  contemporary  of  Justinian,  composed  his  ^^dtx/tos, 
ritineraria,  p.  681,)  or  review  of  the  eastern  provmces  and  cities,  be- 
fore the  year  686,  (Wesseling,  in  Pnefat  and  Not  ad  p.  628,  Ac) 

**  See  the  Book  of  Genesis  (xii  10)  and  the  administration  of 
Joseph.  The  annals  of  the  Greeks  and  Hebrews  agree  in  the  early 
arts  and  plenty  of  Egypt :  but  this  antiquity  supposes  a  long  series  of 
improvement;  and  Warburton,  who  is  abnost  stifled  by  the  Hebrew, 
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of  expoitiiig,  eaeh  year,  two  Iiandred  and  sixty  thonsand 
quarters  of  wheat  for  the  use  of  Ck>nstaDtinople ;  **  and  the 
capita]  of  Jmtiiiian  waa  supplied  with  the  maun&ctures  of 
SidoD,  fifteen  oentnries  after  they  had  been  oelebrated  in  the 
poems  of  Homer."  The  annual  powers  of  rotation,  instead 
of  being  exhausted  by  two  thousand  harvests,  were  renewed 
and  invigorated  by  skilful  husbandry,  rich  manure,  and  sea- 
sonable repose.  The  breed  of  domestic  animals  was  infinitely 
multiplied.  Plantations,  buildings,  and  the  instruments  of 
labor  and  luxury,  which  are  more  durable  than  the  term 
of  human  life,  were  accumulated  by  the  care  of  successive 
generations.  Tradition  preserved,  and  experience  simplified, 
Sie  humble  practice  of  the  arts  :  sodety  was  enriched  by  the 
diviaon  of  labor  and  the  fiidlity  of  exchange;  and  every 
Roman  was  lodged,  clothed,  and  subsisted,  by  the  industiy  of 
a  thousand  hands.  The  invention  of  the  loom  and  distaff  has 
been  piously  ascribed  to  the  gods.  In  every  age,  a  Variety 
of  animal  and  vegetable  productions,  hair,  skins,  wool,  flax, 
cotton,  and  at  length  silk,  have  been  skilfiilly  manufactured 
to  hide  or  adorn  the  human  body ;  they  were  stained  with 
an  infiision  of  permanent  colon ;  and  the  pencil  was  success- 
folly  employed  to  improve  the  labors  of  the  loom.  In  the 
choice  of  those  colors  **  which  imitate  the  beauties  of  nature, 

gbUs  alond  for  the  Samaritan,  Chronology,  (Divine  Legation,  vol  iu.  p. 

**  Elg^t  miUioDS  of  Roman  modii,  besides  a  contribution  of  80,000 
anrei  for  the  expenses  of  water-carriage,  fixun  which  the  subject  was 
gracioaalv  excused.  See  the  18th  Edict  of  JuBtinian:  the  numberB 
are  checked  and  verified  by  the  agreement  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
textflL 

*^  Homer's  IHad,  vl  289.  These  veils,  vMioi  va^roivfXoi,  were  the 
work  of  the  Sidonian  women.  But  thu  passage  is  more  honorable  to 
the  manufactures  than  to  the  navi^tion  of  Pbcenicia,  from  whence 
th^  had  been  imported  to  Troy  in  Phrygian  bottoms. 

^  See  in  Ovid  (de  Arte  Amandl,  ill  269,  Ac)  a  poetical  list  of 
twelve  colors  borrowed  from  flowers^  the  elements,  ie.  But  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  discriminate  by  words  all  the  nice  and  variuua 
*^   '  I  both  of  art  and  nature. 


*  The  recent  extraordniary  disooreries  in  Bmydan  antiquities  stnnigly 
confirm  the  high  notion  of  the  early  Egyptian  civibxadon,  and  imperatively 
demand  a  longer  period  for  their  developnient  As  to  the  common  Hebrew 
cfaronology.  as  fkr  as  sach  a  subject  is  capable  of  demonstration,  it  appears 
to  me  tonave  been  firamed,  with  a  particalar  view,  by  the  Jews  of  Tiberias. 
It  was  not  the  chronokwy  of  the  Samaritans,  not  tliat  of  the  LXX.,  not  that 
of  Josephns,  not  that  ofSt  Paol— M. 
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the  freedom  of  taate  and  fitshioa  was  indulged ;  but  the  deep 
purple**  wluch  the  Phodniciana  extracted  from  a  shell-fiah, 
was  restrained  to  the  sacred  person  and  palace  of  the  em- 
peror; and  the  penalties  of  treason  were  denounced  against 
the  ambitious  subjects  who  dared  to  usurp  the  pren^tive  of 
the  throne.** 

I  need  not  explain  that  sUk  *^  is  originally  spun  from  the 
bowels  of  a  caterpillar,  and  that  it  composes  die  golden  tomb, 
from  whence  a  worm  emerges  in  the  form  of  a  butterfly*  Till 
the  reign  oi  Justinian,  the  silk-wonn  who  feed  on  the  leaveB 
of  the  white  mulberry-tree  were  confined  to  China ;  those  of 
the  pine,  the  oak,  and  the  ash,  were  common  in  the  forests 
both  of  Asia  and  Europe;  but  as  their  education  is  more 
difficult,  and  their  produce  more  uncertain,  they,  were  gen- 
erally neglected,  except  in  the  little. island  of  Ceos,  near  the 
coast  of  Attica.  A  thin  gauze  was  procured  from  their  webs, 
and  this  Cean  manufacture,  the  invention  of  a  woman,  for 
female  use,  was  long  admired  both  in  the  East  and  at  Borne. 
Whatever  suspicions  may  be  raised  by  the  garments  of  the 
Medes  and  Assyrians,  Virgil  is  the  most  ancient  writer,  who 
expressly  mentions  the  soil  wopl  wHch  was  combed  from  the 
trees  of  the  Seres  or  Chinese^*'  and  this  natural  error,  less 

**  By  the  discovery  of  cochineal,  Ao,  we  far  surpass  the  colors  of 
antiquity.  Their  royal  purple  bad  a  strong  smell,  and  a  dark  cast  as 
deep  as  bull's  bloods— oh^curitas  rubens,  (sa;^  Cassiodorus,  Var.  1,  2,) 
nigredo  sa^inea.  The  president  Goguet  (Origine  des  Loiz  et  des  Arts, 
part  il  L  u.  c  2,  p.  184 — 215)  will  amuse  and  satisfy  the  reader.  I 
doubt  whether  his  book,  especially  in  England,  is  as  well  known  as  it 
deserves  to  be. 

**  Historical  proofr  of  tlus  jealousy  have  heea  occasionally  intro- 
duced, and  many  more  miffht  have  been  added ;  but  the  arbitrary  acts 
of  despotism  were  justified  by  the  sober  and  general  declarations  of 
law,  (Codex  Theodosian.  L  z.  tit  21,  leg.  8.  Codex  Justinian.  L  xL 
tit  8,  le^;.  6.)  An  inglorious  permission,  and  necessary  restriction, 
was  appUed  to  the  mincSf  the  female  dancers,  (Cod  Theodoe.  L  xv.  tit 
7,  leg.  11.) 

*^  In  the  history  of  insects  (far  more  wonderful  than  Ovid*s  Meta- 
morphoses) the  silk- worm  holds  a  conspicuous  place.  The  bombyx 
of  the  Isle  of  Ceos,  as  described  by  Pliny,  (Hist  Katur.  xi.  26,  27,  with 
the  notes  of  the  two  learned  Jesuits,  Hardouin  and  Brotier,)  may  be 
illustrated  by  a  similar  species  in  China,  (M^moires  sur  les  Chinois, 
tom.  il  pl  676 — 5d8;)  but  our  silk-worm,  as  well  as  the  white  mul- 
berry-tree, were  unknown  to  Theophrastus  and  Pliny. 

**  Georgia  ii  121.  Serica  quando  venerint  in  usum  planissime  non 
scio :  susiMoor  tamen  in  Julii  Cssaris  oevo,  nam  ante  non  invenio,  says 
Justus  Lipsius,  (Excursus  i.  ad  Tacit  Annal.  il  82.)    See  Dkon  Cas- 
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maiTeUouB  than  the  troth,  ww  alowlj  oorveeled  by  the  kiiowl- 
edge  of  a  valuable  iosect,  the  first  artifioer  of  the  luxiuy  of 
aatioiia.  That  rare  and  elegant  luxury  was  oanaured,  in  the 
raign  of  Tibenufly  by  the  mvest  of  the  Komans;  and  Pliny, 
in  affected  though  forciUe  language,  has  eondemned  the 
thint  of  gain,  which  explores  the  last  confines  of  the  earth, 
fiv  the  pernicious  purpose  of  exposing  to  the  public  eye  naked 
draperies  and  transparent  matrons.*'  *  A  dress  whidi  showed 
the  turn  of  the  limbs,  uid  color  of  the  skin,  might  gratify 
▼anity,  or  provoke  desire;  the  silks  which  had  iMen  closely 
wo^ven  in  China  were  sometimes  unravelled  by  the  Phcsnician 
women,  and  the  precious  materials  were  multiplied  by  a  looser 
texture,  and  the  intermixture  of  linen  threads.*^  Two  hunr 
df^  years  after  the  age  oi  Phny,  the  use  of  pure,  or  even  of 
mixed  silks,  was  confined  to  the  female  sex,  tiii  the  opulent 
dtisena  of  fiome  and  the  provinces  were  insensibly  fiuniliar- 
ized  with  the  example  of  Elagabalns,  the  first  who,  by  this 
effiftininate  habit,  had  sullied  the  dignity  of  an  emperor  and  a 
man.  Aurelian  complained,  that  a  pound  of  silk  was  sold  at 
Rome  for  twelve  ounces  of  gold;  but  the  supply  increased 
with  the  demand,  and  the  price  dinunished  with  the  supply. 
If  accident  or  monopoly  sometimes,  raised  the  value  even 
above  the  standard  of  Aurelian,  the  manufiu!turerB  of  Tyre 
and  Berytus  were  sometimes  compelled,  by  the  operation  of 
the  same  causes,  to  content  themselves  witiii  a  ninth  part  ^ 
that  extravagant  rate.**    A  law  wias  thought  neceasaiy  to  dis- 

am,  n.  zliiL  p.  858,  edit  Reimar,)  and  FisnssniiUy  (L  vi  p.  619,)  the  first 
wlio  deacribeB,  boweyer  ttrsa^el j,  the  Seric  insect 

**  Tam  looginqoo  orbe  petitor,  ut  in  pnblioo  matrona  tnnaluoeat . . . 
ot  denudet  feaininaB  yestiB,  (Plia  vi  20,  zL  SI.)  Varro  and  Pablioa 
Sttub  bad  already  plajed  on  the  Toea  vitrei  y entns  texUis,  and  nebula 
Imen,  (Horat  Sermoa  l  2, 101,  with  the  notes  of  TorrentluB  and  Dacier.) 

**  On  the  teztore,  colon,  names^  and  nae  of  the  nlk,  half  nilk,  and 
linen  garments  of  antiqoitv,  see  the  profound,  dififuse,  an(i  obscure 
reaeardies  of  the  great  Salmaaios,  (in  Hist  August  p.  127,  809,  810, 
889,  841,  842,  844,  888^891, 896,  518,)  who  was  ignorant  of  the  most 
oommOD  trades  t>f  Dijon  or  Levdea 

**  Flavins  Vopiscus  in  Aurelian.  c  46,  in  Hist  Ai:^ust  p.  224.  See 
Sahnasius  ad  Hist  Aug.  |i.  392,  and  Plinian.  Ezercitat  in  Solmnm,  p. 
694  695.  The  Anecdotes  of  Procopiua  (c  25)  state  a  partial  and  im< 
perfect  rate  of  the  price  of  silk  in  the  Ume  of  Justiniaa 


*  Gibbon  mnat  haye  written  trantpartnt  dnpericB  and  naked  matrona 
Tboa^  ■r't***'"*^  sflbded,  be  is  never  inaccinate.— If; 
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cnifimate  the  dreas  of  oomediaos  from  that  of  aoDaton ;  and 
of  the  silk  exported  from  its  native  country  the  fiir  greater  part 
was  consumed  by  the  subjects  of  Justinian.  They  were  still 
more  intimately  acquainted  with  a  shellfish  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, surnamed  the  silk-wcAm  of  the  sea :  the  fine  wool  or  hair 
by  which  the  mother-of-pearl  affixes  itself  to  the  rock  is  now 
manu£Eictured  for  curiosity  rather  than  use ;  and  a  robe  obtained 
from  the  same  singular  materials  was  the  gift  of  the  Boman 
emperor  to  the  satraps  of  Armenia.** 

A  valuable  merdumdiae  of  small  bu^c  is  capable  of  defray- 
ing the  expense  of  land-carriage ;  and  the  caravans  taraversed 
the  whole  httitude  of  Asia  in  two  hundred  and  forty-three  days 
from  the  Chinese  Ocean  to  the  sea-coast  c^  Syria.  Silk  was 
immediately  dehvered  to  the  Romans  by  the  Persian  mei^ 
chants,*^  wno  frequented  the  frdrs  of  Armenia  and  Nisibis; 
but  this  trade,  which  in  the  intervals  of  truce  was  oppressed 
by  avarice  and  iealousy,  was  totally  interrupted  by  the  long 
wars  of  the  rival  monarchies.  The  great  king  might  proudly 
number  Sogdiana,  and  even  Serieoj  among  the  provinces  of 
his  empire ;  but  his  real  dominion  was  bounded  by  the  Oxus ; 
and  his  useful  intercourse  with  the  Sogdoites,  beyond  the 
river,  depended  on  the  pleasure  of  their  conquerors,  the  white 
Huns,  and  the  Turks,  who  successively  reigned  over  Uiat 
industrious  people.  Yet  the  most  savage  dominion  has  not 
extirpated  the  seeds  of  agriculture  and  eommeroe,  in  a  region 
which  is  celebrated  as  one  of  the  four  gardens  of  Asia ;  the 
cities  of  Samarcand  and  Bochara  are  advantageously  seated 
for  the  exchange  of  its  various  productions;  and  their  mer- 
chants  purchased  from  the  Chinese,*'  the  raw  or  manufac 

**  Prooopiiis  de  Edit  L  ill  &  1.  These  pinnes  de  mer  are  found  near 
Smyrna,  Sidlj,  Corsica,  and  Minorca ;  and  a  pair  of  gloves  of  their 
silk  was  presented  to  Pope  Benedict  XIV. 

•'  Procopius,  Persic.  L  L  c  20,  L  il  c.  26 ;  Gothic.  L  iv.  c.  17.  Me- 
nander  in  Excerpt  Legat  p.  107.  Of  the  Parthian  or  Persian  empire, 
Isidore  of  Charaz  (in  Stathmis  Parthicis,  p.  7,  8,  in  Hudson,  Geo- 
graph.  Minor,  torn,  u.)  has  marked  the  roads,  and  Ammianus  Marcel- 
llnus  (I  xxiii.  c.  6,  p.  400^  has  enumerated  the  provinces.* 

*'  The  blind  admiration  of  the  Jesuits  confounds  the  different 
periods  of  the  Chinese  history.  They  are  more  critically  distinguished 
Dy  M.  de  Guignes,  (Hist  des  Huns,  torn.  i.  part  I  in  the  Tables,  part 
il  in  the  Geography.  M6moire8  de  TAcadi^mie  des  Inscriptions,  torn, 
zzm  xxzvL  zlu.  zliii.,)  who  diaoovers  the  gradual  progress  of  the 


*  See  St  Martin,  M^m.  ear  rAiteeme,  t61.  ii.  p.  41.— M. 
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tTired  silk  which  they  transported  into  Peraia  for  the  ne  of 
the  Roman  empire.  In  the  yain  capital  of  China,  the  Sogdian 
caravans  were  entertained  as  the  snppKa&t  anbaBsies  of  trib- 
ntarj  kingdoms,  and  if  they  letnrned  in  salefy,  the  bold 
adventure  was  rewarded  witii  ezorlHtant  gain.  Bat  the  diffi- 
cult and  perilous  march  from  Samaicand  to  the  firrt  town  of 
Shensi,  could  not  be  performed  in  less  than  sixty,  eighty,  or 
one  hundred  days :  as  soon  as  they  had  passed  the  Jazartea 
they  entered  the  desert;  and  the  wandering  hordes,  unless 
they  are  restndnttd  by  armies  and  garrisons,  have  always 
considered  the  citizen  and  the  traveler  us  the  objects  of  lawfol 
rapine.  To  escape  the  Tartar  robbers,  and  the  tyranla  of 
Persia,  the  silk  caravans  explored  a  more  southern  road; 
they  traversed  the  mountains  ci  Thibet,  descended  the  streams 
of  the  Ganges  or  the  Indus,  and  patiently  expected,  in  the 

S>rts  of  Guzerat  and  Malabar,  the  annual  fleets  of  the  West* 
ut  the  dangers  of  the  desert  were  found  less  intolerable  than 
toil,  hunger,  and  the  loss  of  tame;' the  attempt  was  seldom 
renewed,  and  the  (mly  European  who  has  passed  that  unfre- 
quented wi^,  applauds  his  own  dil^noe,  tost,  in  nine  months 
after  his  departure  from  Peldn,  he  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus.  The  ocean,  however,  was  open  to  the  free  eommur 
nication  of  mankind.  From  the  great  river  to  the  tropic  of 
Cancer,  the  provinces  ot  China  were  subdued  and  civilized 
by  the  emperors  of  the  North;  they  were  filled  about  the 
time  of  the  Christian  »ra  with  cities  and  m^  mulbeny-tiees 
and  their  predous  inhabitants ;  and  if  the  Gfaiaese,  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  compass,'  had  poasessed  the  geiiius  of  the 
Greeks  or  Phoenicians,  they  might  have  spread  thm  dia- 

truth  of  the  annals  and  the  extent  of  the  monardiy,  till  the  Christian 
aera.  He  has  seardied,  with  a  carioos  eye,  the  ooonectioiia  of  the 
Chinese  with  the  nalioDs  of  the  West;  but  these  conoeetioos  are  alig^t^ 
casoa],  and  obecure ;  nor  did  the  BomanB  entertain  a  sospicioo  that  the 
SereB  or  Sins  poeaeased  an  empire  not  inferior  to  their  owa* 

**  Tbe  roads  firom  China  to  reraia  and  Hindostan  may  be  investi- 
gated in  the  relations  of  Hackluyt  and  Thevenoi,  the  ambaasadora  of 
Sharokh,  Anlhooy  Jenkinaon,  the  Ptee  Qreuber,  4fca  See  likewise 
Hanway*8  Travela»  vol.  i  p^  345^367.  A  commnnication  throngh 
Thibet  has  been  lately  explored  by  the  English  sovereigns  of  BengiOT 


•  An  abstract  of  the  variooa  opinions  of  the  learood  modem  writers, 
Gossetis,  Mannert,  LelcweV  Mahe-Bnm,  Hceren,  and  La  Trcille,  on  the 
Serica  and  die  TMnmof  the  anciems,  m^^  be  fimnd  in  the  new  edidon  of 
Malte-Bron,  vol.  vi.  p.  368.  382.— IL 
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ooyeries  over  the  southern  hemisphere.  I  am  not  qualified  to 
examine,  and  I  am  not  disposed  to  believe,  their  distant  voy- 
ages to  the  Persian  Gul^  or  the  Oape  of  Good  Hope ;  but 
th^r  ancestors  might  equal  the  labors  and  socoees  of  the 
present  race,  and  the  sphere  of  their  navigation  might  extend 
from  the  Isles  of  Japan  to  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  the  pillars, 
if  we  may  apply  that  name,  of  an  Oriental  Hercules.^* 
Without  losing  sight  of  land,  they  miffht  sail  along  the  coast 
to  the  extreme  promontory  of  Aohin,  which  is  annually  visited 
by  ten  or  twelve  ships  laden  with  the  productions,  the  manu- 
ractnres,  and  even  the  artificers  of  China;  the  Island  of 
Sumatra  and  the  opposite  peninsula  are  fiuntly  delineated*^ 
as  the  regions  of  gold  and  silver ;  and  the  trading  cities  named 
in  the  geography  of  Ptolemy  may  indicate,  that  this  wealth 
was  not  solely  derived  from  the  mines.  The  direct  interval 
between  Sumatra  and  Ceylon  is  about  three  hundred  leagues : 
the  Chinese  and  Indian  navigators  were  conducted  by  the 
flight  of  birds  and  periodical  winds ;  and  the  ocean  might  be 
securely  traversed  m  square-built  ships,  which,  instead  of 
iron,  were  sewed  together  with  the  strong  thread  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  Ceylon,  Serendib,  or  Taprobana,  was  divided  between 
two  hostile  princes;  one  of  whom  possessed  the  mountains, 
the  elephants,  and  the  luminous  carbuncle,  and  the  other 
enjoyed  the  more  solid  ridies  of  domestic  industry,  foreign 
trade,  and  the  capacious  harbor  of  Trinquemale,  whidi  re- 
ceived and  dismissed  the  fleets  of  the  East  and  West  In 
this  hospitable  isle,  at  an  equal  distance  (as  it  was  computed) 
from  their  respective  countries,  the  silk  merchants  of  China, 
who  had  collected  in  their  voyages  aloes,  doves,  nutmeg,  and 
sandal  wood,  maintained  a  free  and  beneficial  commerce 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Persian  Gulf.    The  subjects  of  the 

''*  For  the  Ohinese  narigatton  to  Malaoca  and  Achin,  peihaps  to 
Oeylob,  see  Renaudot,  (on  the  two  Muhometan  Travellers,  p.  8 — 11, 
18—17,  141—167  ;)  Dampier,  (vol  il  p.  186;)  the  Hist  Philoeophique 
des  deiix  Inde?,  (torn.  I  p.  98.)  and  Hist  G6n6rale  des  Voyages,  (lorn, 
vl  p.  201.) 

^  The  knowledge,  or  rather  ignorance,  of  Strabo,  Pliny,  IHolem^, 
Anian,  Mardan,  Ac^  of  the  countries  eastward  of  Gape  Oomorin,  is 
finely  illustrated  by  D'Anville,  (Antiquity  Geographiquc  de  Tlnde, 
especially  p.  161 — 198.)  Our  geography  of  India  is  improved  by  com- 
merce and  conouest ;  and  has  been  iUustrated  by  the  excellent  majM 
and  memoirs  ot  Major  RenneL  If  he  extends  the  sphere  of  his  inqui- 
ries with  the  same  critacal  knowledge  and  sagacity,  he  wOl  suooeed, 
and  may  eorpass,  the  first  of  modern  geographers. 
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ipreai  long  exalted,  wiihoat  a  rival,  his  power  and  magnif- 
loeooe:  nd  the  Bonum,  who  oonfounded  their  vanity  by 
oompanBg  hk  paltry  coin  with  a  gold  medal  of  the  emperor 
AnastasiiiB,  had  sailed  to  Oeylon,  in  an  -/Ethiopian  ahip,  aa  a 
simple  paaaenger." 

As  aUk  became  of  indispenaable  use,  the  emperor  Justinian 
saw  with  oonoem  that,  the  Persians  had  occnpied  by  land  and 
sea  the  mom^ly  of  this  important  supply,  and  that  the  wealth 
of  his  subjects  was  continually  drained  by  a  nation  of  enemies 
and  idoUrters.  An  active  government  wonld  have  restored ' 
the  trade  of  Egypt  and  the  navigation  of  the  Bed  Sea,  which 
had  decayed  with  the  prosperity  of  the  empire;  and  the 
Boman  vessels  might  have  sailed,  for  the  purdiase  of  silk,  to 
the  portil  of  Ceylon,  of  Malacca,  or  even  d  China.  Justinian 
embraced  a  more  humble  expedient,  and  soUotted  the  aid  of 
his  Christian  allies,-  the  JSthiopians  of  AbyesiBia,  who  had 
recently  acquired  the  arts  of  navigation,  the  spirit  of  trade, 
and  the  ae^xxt  of  Adnlis,"*  still  deoon^  witii  the  trophies 
of  a  Gbecian  ocmqueror.  Along  the  Airican  ooast,  they  pen- 
etrated to  the  equator  in  search  of  goldf  emera]<k,  and  eio- 
maticB ;  but  they  wiselv  dedined  an  unequal  competition,  in 
which  ihey  must  be  always  prevented  by  the  vicinity  of  the 
Perauma  to  the  maikets  of  India ;  and  the  emperor  submitted 
to  the  disappcnntment^  till  his  wishes  were  gratified  by  an 
unexpeoted  event.  The  gospel  had  been  preached  to  the 
Indinia:  a  bishop  aheady  governed  the  Christians  of  St 
Thomas  on  the  pepper-coast    of  Makbar;    a  church  was 

"  The  Taprpbaoe  of  Pliny,  (yi  24,)  Sdinos,  (e.  68,)  and  Salmaa. 
Flidann  Exercitat,  (p.  '781^  '782,)  and  most  of  the  andeots,  who  often 
confound  the  ishuids  of  Ceykm  and  Sumatra,  is  more  dearly  described 
by  Cosmas  Indicoplenstes ;  yet  even  the  Christian  topc^apher  has 
exaggerated  its  dmieD8ion&  His  information  on  the  Indian  and  Chi- 
nese trade  is  rare  and  canons,  (1.  iL  p  188,  I  xL  p.  887,  888,  edit 
Moni&ucon.) 

^'  See  Prooopins,  Persic.  (L  iL  e.  20.)  Cosmas  affords  some  inter- 
esting knowledge  of  the  port  and  inscription  of  Adnlis,  (Topograph. 
Christ  L  il  p  188,  140^148,)  and  of  the  trade  of  the  Axumites  along 
the  African  coast  d  Barbaria  or  Zmgi,  (p.  188,  189,)  and  as  fiur  as 
Tl^bane,  <L  xL  p  889.) 


•  Mr.  Salt  obtained  infonnation  of  conuiderable  rains  of  an  andent  town 
sear  Znlla,  called  Aaoole^  which  answers  to  the  position  of  Adnlis.  Mr. 
Salt  was  prevented  by  illness,  Mr.  Stnart,  whom  he  sent,  by  the  tealoasy  of 
the  natives,  from  investigating  these  rains :  of  their  existence  there  seems 
no  doabt.    Self  s  9d  Joamey,  p.  45e.^M. 
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planted  in  Ceylon,  and  the  missionaries  punued  the  footsfceps 
of  oommeroe  to  the  extremitieB  of  Asia.'*  Two  Penian 
monks  had  long  resided  in  China,  perhaps  in  the  royal  city 
.of  Nankin,  the  seat  of  a  monarch  addicted  to  Ibreign  super- 
stitions, and  who  actually  received  an  embassy  from  the  Isle 
of  Ceylon.  Amidst  their  pious  occupations,  they  viewed  with 
a  curious  eye  the  common  dress  of  the  Chinese,  the  manu£M>- 
tilres  of  silk,  and  the  myriads  of  silk-worms,  whose  education 
(either  on  trees  or  in  houses)  had  once  been  considered  as  the 
labor  of  queens.'*  They  soon  discovered  that  it  was  imprac- 
ticable to  transport  the  short-lived  insect,  but  that  in  the  eggs 
a  numerous  progeny  might  be  preserved  and  multiplied  in  a 
distant  climate.  Religion  or  interest  had  more  power  over  the 
Persian  monks  than  the  love  of  their  country :  after  a  long 
journey,  they  arrived  at  Constantinople,  imparted  their  project 
to  the  emperor,  and  were  liberally  encouraged  by  the  gifts 
and  promises  of  Justinian.  To  the  historians  of  that  prince, 
a  campaign  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Caucasus  has  seemed  more 
deserving  of  a  minute  relation  than  the  labors  of  these  mis- 
sionaries of  commerce,  who  again  entered  China,  deceived 
a  jealous  people  by  concealing  uie  eggs  of  the  silk-worm  in  a 
hollow  cane,  and  returned  in  triumph  with  the  spoils  of  the 
East  Under  their  direction,  the  eggs  were  hatched  at  the 
proper  season  by  the  artificial  heat  of  dung ;  the  worms  were 
fed  with  mulberry  leaves ;  they  lived  and  labored  in  a  foreign 
climate ;  a  sufficient  number  of  butterflies  was  saved  to  propa- 
gate the  race,  and  trees  were  planted  to  supply  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  rising  generations.  Experience  and  reflection 
corrected  the  errors  of  a  new  attempt,  and  the  Sogdoite  am- 
bassadors acknowledged,  in  the  succeeding  reign,  that  the 
Romans  were  not  inferior  to  the  natives  of  China  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  insects,  and  the  manufactures  of  silk,'*  in  which 


^*  See  the  Christian  missioiiB  in  India,  in  Ooemas,  (L  iii.  p.  178, 
1*79,  L  xi.  p.  837,)  and  consult  Asaeman.  Bibliot  Orient  (torn.  iv.  p 
418—548.) 

'*  The  invention,  manufacture,  and  general  use  of  silk  in  China, 
may  be  seen  in  Duhalde,  (Description  O^ndrale  de  la  Chine,  toift  iL 

LI 66,  205—223.)    The  province  of  Ohekian  is  the  most  renowned 
til  for  quantity  and  quakty. 

''*  Procopius,  (L  viii.  Gothic  iv.  c  17.  Theophanes  Byzant  apud 
Phot  Cod.  Ixzxiv.  p.  88.  Zonaraa,  torn.  iL  L  jdv.  p.  69.  Pagi  (torn, 
ii.  p.  602)  asBigns  to  the  year  552  this  memorable  importation.  Menan- 
der  (in  £xcerpt  Legal  p.  107)  mentions  the  admiration  of  the  Sog- 
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boUi  Cliina  and  CoDstantinople  have  been  snrpaBBed  by  the 
mdostij  of  modern  Europe.  I  am  not  insensible  of  the  ben- 
efits of  el^ant  luxury ;  yet  I  reflect  with  some  pain,  that  if 
the  importKs  of  silk  had  introduced  the  art  of  printing,  aheady 
practised  by  tiie  Chinese,  the  comedies  of  Menander  and  the 
entire  decads  of  Livy  would  have  been  perpetuated  in  the 
editions  of  the  sixth  century.  A  krger  view  of  the  globe 
might  at  least  have  promoted  the  in^rovement  of  specu&tive 
sciettce,  but  the  Christian  gec^raphy  was  forcibly  extracted 
fiom  texts  of  Scnpture,  and  the  study  of  nature  was  the  surest 
symptom  of  an  unbelieving  mind.  The  orthodox  fiuth  con- 
fined the  habitable  world  to  <me  temperate  zone,  and  repre- 
sented the  earth  as  an  oblong  surfiice,  four  hundred  days' jour- 
ney in  length,  two  hundred  in  breadth,  encootpflssed  by  the 
ocean,  and  covered  by  the  solid  ciystal  of  the  firmament'^ 

IV.  The  subjects  oi  Justim'an  were  dissatisfied  with  tiie 
times,  and  with  the  government  Europe  was  overrun  by  the 
Barbarians,  and  Asia  by  the  monks  :  the  poverty  of  the  West 
discouraged  the  trade  and  manu&otnres  of  uie  East:  the 
produce  of  labor  was  consumed  by  the  unprofitable  servants 
of  the  church,  the  state,  and  the  army ;  and  a  rapid  decrease 
was  felt  in  the  fixed  and  <nrcidating  capitals  which  constitute 
the  national  wealth.  The  public  distress  had  been  alleviated 
bj  the  economy  of  Anastasius,  and  that  prudent  emperor 
accumulated  an  immense  treasure,  while  he  deiiverea  his 
people  trom  the  most  odious  or  oppressive  taxes.*    Their 

doitee ;  sod  Theophylact  Simocatta  (I  vii.  e  9)  darkly  represents  the 
two  riTal  kingdoms  m  (China)  the  oountrj  of  euk. 

''''  Gosmas,  sumamea  Indicof^eusteBr  or  the  Incfiaii  navigator,  per- 
formed his  voyage  atiout  the  year  622,  and  oomposed  at  Alexandria,  be- 
teen  586,  anci  547,  ChristiaD  TopograpbV,  (Mcmtfiraoon,  Praafat  c.  i^) 
m  whidi  he  relates  the  impious  opimod^  tnat  the  earth  is  a  globe; 
and  Photios  bad  read  this  work,  (Ood.  zzzvL  p.  9,  10,)  whioi  dis- 
plays the  prejudices  of  a  monk,  with  the  knowledge  of  a  merchant ; 
the  most  valuable  part  has  been  given  in  French  and  in  Qreek  by 
Melchisedec  Thevenot^  (R^kitions  Ouneuses,  nart  I,)  and  the  whole 
is  since  published  in  a  splendid  edition  by  Thre  Montfaucoo,  (Nova 
CoHectio  Patrum,  Paris,  1107,  2  vols,  in  foL,  torn.  u.  p.  lift— 346.) 
But  the  editor,  a  theologian,  might  blush  at  not  discovering  the 
Nestorian  herei^  of  Cosmos,  which  has  been  detected  by  La  Croz, 
(Christianiame  des  Indes,  torn.  i.  p.  40— -6S.) 

*  Bee  the  dwrader  of  AnastasiiM  in  Joannes  Lydas  de  Magistntibafl, 
L  iil  c  45,  46,  p.  230— 23S.  .  His  economy  is  tbae  said  to  have  degeoertied 
into  panimony.    He  is  aocosed  of  haviog  taken  away  the  levying  of  taaces 

VOL.  IV. — D 
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gmtitade  unirenally  applauded  the  abolition  of  the  ffM  cf 
afflicUcmy  a  penoiuil  tribute  on  the  industiy  <^  the  poor,'*  but 
more  int<^rable,  aa  it  should  seem,  in  the  form  than  in  the 
•ubstanoe,  ainoe  the  flourishing  dty  of  Edeasa  paid  only  one 
hundred  and  forty  pounds  of  gold,  which  was  collected  in 
four  years  from  ten  thousand  artificers.^*  Yet  such  waa  tha 
parsimony  whk^  supported  this,  liberal  disposition,  that,  in  a 
reign  of  twenty-eeven  years,  Anastasius  saved,  from  his  annual 
revenue,  the  enormous  sum  <^  thirteen  millions  sterling,  or 
three  hundred  and.  twenty  thousand  pounds  of  gold.**    Hia 

^'  SYBsriuB  (I  il  c  89,  40)  is  mmute  and  grateAil.  but  SQgry  with 
Zotfimiis  for  caiambiatiDg  the  great  GoDstantine.  la  collecting  all 
tbe  bonds  and  records  of  the  tax,  the  humanitj  of  Anastasius  was 
diliffent  and  artful :  fathers  were  sometimes  compelled  to  prostitute 
their  daughters,  (Zoeim.  Hist  L  il  c  88,  p.  166,  166,  Linein,  1T84) 
Timotheua  of  Gkua  chose  auflh  an  evtet  for  the  suttject  oi  a  tragedy, 

iSttidas,  torn,  iil  p.  476,)  which  contributed  to  the  abolitioa  of  the  tai^ 
Cedrenusy  p.  86^)— a  happj  instance  (if  it  be  true)  of  the  use  of 
the  theatre. 

**  See  Josua  Bty1ite8,in  the  Bibliotheca  Orienialisof  Aaseman,  (iom. 
L  p.  268.)     This  capitatioii  tax  is  slightly  mantioDad  \n  the  Ghromde 
of  Edeasa. 
**  ProGOfMUi  (Anecdot  c  19)  fixes  this  sum  from  the  report  of  the 


and  payment  of  the  troops  from  the  mam'dpal  aotborities,  (the  deearion- 
ate)  Id  the  Eastern  cities,  and  intnisted  it  to  an  extortionate  ofBoer  named 
Mannas.  Bat  he  admits  that  the  imperial  revenae  was  eaormoady  in- 
creased  by  this  measare.  A  statae  of  iron  had  been  erected  to  Anaattwma 
hi  tlie  Hippodrome,  on  which  appeared  one  morning  this  pasquinade: — 

E/xA^a  (ro2, 0aaiXtM  KovuoMpCf  riivit  trtdfifMn 
XH^aaiupt  OK  xaX«Hk  (otKrcr,)  iriiicrlpmv  (woXXdy,  Anth.)t 

*Kvt\  0<»r««,  revtiif  r>  Mo9c,  Xi^vA  re  kmI  ipyllt 
'H  (oTr.  Anth.)  rArra  Metpei  ^h  ^tAoxpi?fio<jii'i|. 

'Ayptmit^ilffTiitr  ro6ror ' AvaerMviov. 
AiiSiVi  jrsl  ffi,  £diXXa,  rtaU  ^pt^h  f^fl  n  got  •vrih' 
Bpcufi},  x^^^^l^  i^lf^va  KSpftar(9as. 

This  epimm  is  also  finmd  in  the  Anthology.  Jacobs,  toL  iw,  p.  10< 
with  some  Detter  readings. 

This  iron  statae  meetly  do  we  idsce 
To  thee,  worid-wssUng  king,  tban  brass  more  base; 
For  sU  the  death,  tbe  penury,  ftimlne,  woe. 
That  from  thy  wlde-destrojring  avsiloe  flow. 
This  Ml  Cfasiybdis,  ScyDa,  near  to  thee, 
This  fleroe  derourliia  Ansstasias,  see ; 
And  tremble,  Scylla  I  on  thee,  too,  his  greed, 
CMning  thy  braien  deity,  may  feed. 

Bat  Lvdas,  with  no  nncommon  inconsistency  in  such  writers,  proceeds 
to  paint  the  character  of  Ansstasias  as  endowea  with  slmost  every  virtue, 
not  excepting  the  utmost  liberality.  He  was  only  prevented  by  death 
frQin  relieving  his  subjeda  altogecher  Aom  the  eapitalion  tax,  wnich  he 
graatlydhniiSshed.~U.  •-r  — . 
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example  m  negleeted,  and  his  treanire  wae  abusedy  hj  the 
nephew  cxf  Justin.  The  richee  of  Justijuan  were  speedUj  ex- 
haiiBted  by  ahns  and  bmldingB^  by  amUtioiia  wan,  and  igno* 
niimouB  treaties.  His  revenaes  were  found  inadequate  to  his 
Every  art  was  tried  to  extort  from  the  people  the 
I  and  silver  which  he  -scattered  with  a  lavish  nand  from 
Penia  to  France  :*^  his  reign  was  marked  by  the  vicissitudes, 
or  rather  by  the  combat^  of  npadoauiess  and  avarice,  oi 
splendor  and  poverty ;  he  lived  with  the  reputation  of  hidden 
tieasttres,"  and  bequeathed  to  lua  successor  the  payment  of 
his  debta.^  Such  a  eharact^  has  been  justly  accused  by  the 
voice  of  the  people  and  of  posterity :  Imt  public  discontent  is 
oredulous ;  pnvate  malice  is  bc^d ;  and  a  lover  of  truth  will 
peruse  with  a  suspidoua  ey^  the  instructive  anecdotes  of  Pro- 
copiufl»  The  secret  historian  represents  odIv  the  vices  of 
Justinian,  and.  those  vices  are  darkened  by  his  malevolent 
pencil  Ambiguous  actions  are  imputed  to  the  worst  motives ; 
enar  is  confounded  with  gnil^  accident  with  design,  and  laws 
with  abuses ;  the  partial  bjustice  of  a  moment  is  dexterously 
applied  as  the  general  maxim  of  a  reign  of  .thirty-two  years ; 
(he  emperor  alone  is  made  responsible  for  the  faults  of  his 
ofl&sers,  the  disorders  of  the  times,  and  the  cormptioii  of  his 
subjects;  and  even  the  calamities  of  nature,  plagues,  earth- 

n*£8,  and  inundations,  are  imputed  to  the  prince  of  the 
ona,  wjio  had  misdiievously  assumed  the  form  of  Jus- 
tinian.*^ 

treMoren  tiiemselves.    Tiberias  had  tncies  ter  millies  ;  bnt  fu  differ- 
ent was  his  empire  from  that  of  Anastasiia. 

**  ETagrins,  (L  iv.  c  80,)  in  the  next  generation,  was  moderate  and 
well  informed ;  and  Zanaras,  (L  ixw,  c  61,)  in  the  ziith  century,  had 
read  with  care,  and  thought  without  prejudice ;  yet  their  colors  are 
almost  as  Uack  as  these  of  the  anecdotes. 

**  Proeopius  (Aneodot  c.  80)  relates  the  idle  conjectores  of  the 
thnes.  The  death  of  Jmtiman,  says  the  secret  historian,  will  expose 
his  wealth  or  poverty. 

"  See  Corippus  de  Laudibus  Justini  Aug.  L  ii  2S0,  ifec.,  884,  Ac 
u  Plorima  Mmt  ▼!  vo  aimlam  iMgleeU  pwMiU. 
Vode  tot  exhaastns  contnudt  aebita  Skiis.'' 

Ocatenaries  of  gold  were  brought  by  strong  men  into  the  Hippodrome : 
**•  Debfte  penolTit,  gDidtoriB  eanta  recepH.'* 
^  The  Anecdotes  (c.  11—14,  18,  20—80)  supply  many  buc^  and 
more  oomplamts.* 

*  The  work  of  Lydus  de  Magistntibu  (published  by  Hase  at  Paris, 
1813,  and  reprinted  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Byzantine  historians,)  was 
written  daring  the  reign  of  Jastiniaa    This  work  of  Lydos  throws  no 
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After  this  precaution,  I  shall  briefly  relate  the  aneodotea 
of  avarice  and  rapine  under  the  following  heads :  L  Justin- 
ian was  so  profuse  tliat  he  could  not  be  liberal.  The  civil 
and  military  officers,  when  they  were  admitted  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  palace,  obtained  an  humble  rank  and  a  moderate 
stipend ;  they  ascended  by  seniority  to  a  station  of  affluence 
and  repose ;  the  annual  pennons,  of  which  the  most  hon- 
orable class  was  abolished  by  Justinian,  amounted  to  four 
hundred  thousand  pounds;  and  this  domestic  economy  was 
deplored  by  the  venal  or  indigent  courtiers  as  the  last  outrage 
on  the  majesty  of  the  empire.  «The  posts,  the  salaries  of 
physicians,  and  the  nocturnal  illuminations,  were  objects  of 
more  general  concern ;  and  the,  cities  might  justly  oomplaip, 
that  he  usurped  the  municipal  revenues  whidi  had  been 
appropriated  to  these  usefiil  institutions.  Even  the  soldiers 
were  injured ;  and  such  was  the  decay  of  military  spirit,  that 
they  were  injured  with  impunity.    The  emperor  refused,  at 

great  light  on  the  earlier  hutory  of  the  BAman  magistracv,  bat  gives 
Boine  cnrioas  details  of  the  changes  and  retrencboMmts  in  the  offices  of 
atate,  which  took  place  at  this  time.  The  personal  history  of  the  aadior, 
with  the  account  of  his  early  and  rapid  advancement,  and  the  eaoolnments 
of  the  noata  which  be  successively  held,  witb  the  bitter  disappointment 
whioh  ne  expresses,  at  finding  himself,  at  the  height  of  his  ambition,  in 
an  unpaid  place,  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  this  statement  Gibbon  has 
before,  c.  iv.  n.  45,  and  c.  xvii.  n.  118,  traced  the  progress  of  a  Roman 
citizen  to  the  highest  honors  of  the  state  under  the  em^re ;  the  steps  by 
-which  Lydus  reached  bis  humbler  eminence  ma^  likiftwise  throw  lignt  on 
the  cfvii  service  at  this  period.  He  was  first  received  into  the  office  of  die 
Pnetorian  prefect ;  beoime  a  notary  in  that  office,  and  made  in  one  year 
1000  golden  solidi,  and  dut  without  extortion.  His  place  and  the  isk- 
fiuence  of  his  reladves  obtained  him  a  wife  with  400  pounds  of  gold  for  her 
dowry.  Ho  became  chief  chartularius,  with  an  annual  sdpeud  of  twenty- 
four  solidi,  and  considerable  emoluments  for  aU  the  various  services  which 
he  performed.  He  rose  to  an  Au^stalis,  and  finally  to  the  dignity  of  Ck)r- 
niculus,  the  highest,  and  at  one  time  the  most  lucrative  office  in  tbe  de- 
partment But  the  Pnetorian  pnofect  had  gradually  been  deprived  of  bis 
powers  and  his  honors.  He  lost  the  superintendence  of  the  supply  and 
manu&cture  of  arms;  the  uncontrolled  charge  of  the  public  posts;  the 
levying  of  the  troops ;  the  command  of  the  army  in  war  wnen  the  emperors 
ceased  nominally  to  command  in  person,  but  really  ibrougb  the  Prastorian 
prefect ;  that  of  the  household  troops,  which  fell  to  the  magister  aule. 
At  length  the  office  v^ras  so  completely  stripped  of  its  power,  as  to  be  vir- 
tually abolished,  (see  de  Magist  I.  iii.  c.  40,  p.  920,  &c.)  This  diminution 
of  the  office  of  the  prasfect  destroyed  the  emolaments  of  his  subovdmate 
officers,  and  Lydqs  not  only  drew  no  revenue  from  his  dignity,  but  ex- 
pended upon  it  all  the  gains  ot  his  former  services. 

Lydus  gravely  refers  this  calamitous,  and,  as  he  considers  it  fatal  deg- 
radation of  the  Pretorian  office  to  the  alteration  in  the  style  of  the  official 
documents  from  Latin  to  Greek ;  and  refiers  to  a  prophecy  of  a  certain 
Fonteius,  which  connected  die  ruin  of  the  Roman  emptire  witn  its  abandon- 
ment of  its  language.  Lydus  chiefly  owed  his  promotion  to  his  knowledge 
of  Latin  t— M. 
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the  leturn  <^  each  fifth  year,  the  customary  donatire  of  ^ve 
pieoeB  of  gold,  reduced  lus  veterans  to  beg  their  bread,  and 
iuEBsred  unpaid  armies  to  melt  away  in  the  wars  of  Italy  and 
Penia.  IL  The  humanity  of  his  predecessors  had  always 
lemitted,  in  some  auspicious  circumstance  of  their  leign,  the 
arrean  of  the  public  tribute,  and  they  dexterously  assumed 
the  merit  of  resigning  those  claims  which  it  was  impracticable 
to  enforce.  **  Justinian,  in  the  space  of  thirty-two  years,  has 
never  granted  a  sifnilar  indulgence*;  and  many  of  his  subjects 
have  renounced  the  possession  of  those  lands  whose  value  is 
Hisuffident  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  treasury.  To  the 
dties  which  had  suffered  by  hostile  inroads  Anastasius  prom- 
med  a  general  exemption  of  seven  years:  the  provinces  of 
Jnstiniaii  have  been  ravaged  by  the  Persians  and  Arabs,  the 
Huns  and  Sdavonians ;  but  his  vain  and  ridiculous  dispensa- 
tion of  a  single  year  has  been  confined  to  those  places  which 
weie  actually  taken  by  the  enemy."  Such  is  the  language 
of  the  secret  historian,  who  expressly  denies  that  any  indul- 
gence was  granted  to  Palestine  after  the  revolt  of  the  Samari- 
tans; a  fidse  and  odious  charge,  confuted  by  the  authentic 
record  which  attests  a  relief  of  thirteen  centenaries  of  gold 
(fiAy-two  thousand  pounds)  obtained  for  that  desolate  prov- 
ince by  the  intercession  of  St  Sabas.^  ^  III.  Procopius  has 
not  condescended  to  esq>la]n  the  system  of  taxation,  which 
fell  like  a  hail-storm  upon  the  land,  like  a  devouring  pesti- 
lence on  its  inhabitants :  but  we  should  become  the  accom- 
plices of  his  malignity,  if  we  imputed  to  Justinian  alone  the 
ancient  though  rigorous  principle,  that  a  whole  district  should 
be  condemned  to  sustain  the  partial  loss  of  the  persons  or 
property  of  individuals.  The  Annonaj  or  supply  of  corn  for 
the  use  of  the  army  and  capital,  was  a  grievous  and  arbitrary 
exaction,  which  exceeded,  perhaps  in  a  tenfold  proportion, 
the  ability  of  the  fiutner ;  and  his  distress  was  aggravated  by 
the  partial  injustice  c^  weights  and  measures,  and  the  expense 
and  labor  of  distant  carriage.  In  a  time  of  scarcity,  an 
extraordinary  requisition  was  made  to  the  adjacent  provinces 
of  Thrace,  Kthynia,  and  Phrygia :  but  the  proprietors,  after 
a  wearisonqe  journey  and  perilous  navigation,  received  so 

**  One  to  ScjthopoUs,  capital  of  the  Beoofod  Palestine,  and  twelve 
for  the  rest  of  the  province.  Aleman.  (p.  59)  honestly  produces  this 
Uei  him  a  MS.  life  of  St  Sabos,  by  his  disciple  Cyril,  in  the  Vatican 
lihraiy,  and  since  published  by  Coteleriua 
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inadequate  a  oompeDsation,  that  they  would  have  choeen  the 
alternative  of  delivering  both  the  com  and  price  at  the  doors 
of  their  granari^.  These  precautions  might  indicate  a  ten- 
der solicitude  tor  the  wel&re  of  the  capital ;  yet  Constant!- 
nople  did  not  escape  the  rapacious  despotism  of  Justinian. 
Till  his  reign,  the  Straits  of  the  Bosphorus  and  HellespoDt 
were  open  to  the  freedom  of  trade,  and  nothing  was  prohib- 
ited except  the  exportation  of  arms  for  the  service  of  the 
Barbarians.  Ateacn  of  these  gates  of  the  city,  a  praetor  was 
stationed,  the  minister  of  Imperial  avarice;  heavy  customs 
were  imposed  on  the  vessels  and  their  merchandise;  the 
oppression  was  retaliated  on  the  helpless  consumer ;  the  poor 
were  afflicted  by  the  artificial  scarcity,  and  exorbitant  price 
of  the  market ;  and  a  people,  accustomed  to  depend  on.  the 
liberality  of  their  prince,  might  sometimes  complain  of  the 
deficiency  of  water  and  bread.**  The  aerial  tribute,  without 
a  name,  a  kw,  or  a  definite  object,  was  an  annual  gift  of  bne 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds,  which  the  emperor 
accepted  from  his  Praetorian  prsefect ;  and  the  means  <^  pay- 
ment were  abandoned  to  the  discretion  of  that  powerful  m»> 
gistrate.  IV.  Even  such  a  tax  was  less  intolerable  than  the 
privilege  of  monopolies,*  which  checked  the  fkir  competition 
of  industry,  and,  lor  the  sake  of  a  small  and  dishonest  gain, 
imposed  an  arbitrary  burden  on  the  wants  and  luxury  of  the 
subject  ^As  soon"  (I  transcribe  the  Anecdotes)  ^as  the 
exclusive  sale  of  silk  was  usurped  by  the  Imperial  treasurer, 
a  whole  people,  the  manufacturers  of  l^re  and  Berytus,  was 
reduced  to  extreme  misery,  and  ^ther  periled  with  hunger, 
or  fled  to  the  hostile  dominions  of  I^ersia."  A  province 
might  suffer  by  the  decay  of  its  manufiietures,  but  in  this 
example  of  silk,  Procopius  has  partially  overlooked  the  inesti- 
mable and  lasting  benefit  which  the  empire  received  from 
the  curiosity  of  Justinian.  His  addition  of  one  seventh  to  the 
ordinary  price  of  copper  money  may  be  interpreted  with  the 
same  candor;    and    the    alteration,   which  might  be  wise, 

"*  John  Mala]a'(tom.  iL  p.  282)  mentioiis  the  want  of  bread,  and 
Zonaras  (L  ziv.  p.  68)  the  leaden  pipes,  which  Justiniaii,  or  his  aer* 
vants,  stole  fix>m  the  aqueducts. 


*  HaUman  (Geschlchte  dea  Byzantiniichen  Handelfl,  p.  15)  shows  that 
the  despotism  of  the  apvenuDent  was  aggravBtad  hy  the  tmcfaecked  rapa- 
city of  the  officers.  This  state  monopoly,  eren  of  oom,  wine,  and  oil,  waa 
in  fime  at  the  time  of  the  first  orastde.— M. 
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appean  to  hasre  been  innooent ;  rince  he  neither  alloyed  the 
purity,  nor  enhaQced  the  value,  of  the  gold  coin,*^  the  legal 
measure  of  public  aud  private  payments.  V.  The  ample 
juiisdictioa  required  by  the  farmers  of  the  revenue  to  aooom- 
plish  thdr  engagements  might  be  placed  in  an  odious  light, 
•  as  if  they  h^  purchased  from  the  emperor  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  their  feUow-eitizens.  And  a  more  direct  sale  of 
honors  and  offices  was^transacted  in  the  paboe,  wi{h  the  per- 
misnon,  or  at  lea^t  with  the  oonmvanoe,  of  Justinian  and 
Theodora.  Hie  claims  of  merits  even  those  of  &vor,  were 
disr^arded,  and  it  was  almost  reasonable  to  expect,  that  the 
bold  adventurer,  who  had  undertaken  the  trade  of  a  magis- 
trate, should  find  a  rich  compensation  for  infamy,  labor, 
danger,  the  debts  which  he  haa  contracted,  and  the  heavy 
interest  which  he  paid.  A  sense  ai  the  disgrace  and  niischi^ 
of  this  venal  practice,  a^  length  awakened  the  slumbering 
virtue  of  Justinian ;  and  he  attempted,  by  the  sanction  of 
oaths  **  and  penalties,  to  guard  the  int^^ty  of  his  govern- 
ment :  but  at  the  end  of  a  year  of  peijury,  his  rigorous  edict 
was  suspended,  and  corruption  hcentiouAy  abuMd  her  tri- 
umph over  the  impotence  of  the  laws.  YI.  The  testament 
of  Eulalius,  count  of  the  domeaties,  declared  the  emperor  his 
sole  heir,  on  condition,  however,  that  he  should  cuscharge 
his  debts  and  legades,  allow  to  his  three  daughters  a  de- 
cent maintenance,  and  bestow  each  of  them  in  marria^, 
with  a  portion  of  ten  pounds  of  gold.  But  the  splendid  for- 
tune of  Eulalius  had  been  consumed  by  fire,  and  the  inven- 
tory of  his  goods  did  not  exceed  the  trifling  sum  of  ^ve  hun- 
dred  and  sixty-four  pieces  of  gold.  A  similar  instance,  in 
Grecian  history,  admonished  the  emperor  of  the  honorable 
part  prescribed  for  his  imitation.  He  checked  the  selfish 
murmurs  of  the  treasuiy,  applauded  the  confidence  of  his 
friend,  discharged  the  legacies  and  debts,  educated  the  three 

**  For  ta  aiireiiB,  one  azth  of  an  ounce  of  gold,  instead  of  210,  he 
gaTe  no  more  than  180  foUes,  or  oonces  of  copper.  A  disproportion 
of  the  mint,  below  the  market  price,  .must  have  soon  produced  a  sear- 
city  of  small  money.  In  EDgland  twelve  pence  in  copper  would  sell 
for  no  more  than  sevrnpeQce,  (Smith's  Imiuiry  into  the  Wealth  of 
Katioaa*  voL  L  jt^iB,)  For  Justmian's  gold  ocxn,  see  Evagrius,  (I  iy. 
c  so.) 

**  Ite  oath  ia  concaved  in  the  moat  formidable  words,  (Novell 
viil  tit  S.)  The  defaulters  imprecate  on  themselves,  qoicquid  habent 
ielornm  annamentaria  cobU  :  iae  part  of  Judas,  the  leprosy  of  Qim, 
the  tresMr  of  Cain,  Ac,  besides  all  temporal  pains. 
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Tifgiim  under  the  eye  of  the  empress  Theodora,  and  doubled 
the  marriage  portion  which  had  satisfied  the  tenderness  oi 
their  &th€ff?'  The  humanitj  of  a  prince  (for  princes  cannot 
be  generous)  is  entitled  to  some  praise ;  yet  even  in  this  act 
of  virtue  we  may  discover  the  inveterate  custom  of  supplant- 
ing  the  legal  or  natural  heirs,  which  Procopius  imputes  to  the 
reign  of  Justinian.  His  charge  is  supported  by  eminent 
names  and  scandalous  examples ;  neither  widows  nor  orphans 
were  spared ;  and  the  art  of  s(^oiting,  or  extorting,  or  sup- 
posing testaments,  was  beneficially  practised  by  the  agents  ai 
the  palace.  This  base  and  mischievous  tyranny  invades  the 
securily  of  private  life ;  and  the  monarch  who  has  indulged 
an  appetite  for  gain,  will  soon  be  tempted  to  ahticipale  the 
moment  of  succession,  to  interpret  wealth  as  an  evidence  of 
guilt,  and  to  proceed,  firom  the  claim  of  inheritance,  to  the 
power  of  confiscation.  VIL  Among  the  forms  of  rapine,  a 
^ilosopher  may  be  permitted  to  name  the  conversion  of 
Pagan  or  heretical  riches  to  the  use  of  the  faithful ;  but  in 
the  time  of  Justinian  this  holy  plunder  was  condemned  by  the 
sectaries  alone,  who  became  the  victims  of  his  orthodox 
avarice.*' 

Dishonor  might  be  ultimately  reflected  on  the  characier  of 
Justinian ;  but  «much  of  the  guilt,  and  still  more  of  the  profit^ 
was  intercepted  by  the  ministers^  who  were  seldom  promoted 
for  their  virtues,  and  not  always  selected  for  their  Udents.'^ 
The  merits  of  Tribonian  the  quaestor  will  hereafter  be  weighed 
in  the  reformation  of  the  Roman  law ;  but  the  economy  of  the 
East  was  subordinate  to  the  Praetorian  prefect,  and  Procopius 
has  justified  his  anecdotes  by  the  portrait  which  he  exposes  in 
his  public  history,  of  the  notorious  vices  of  John  of  Cappa- 
doda.*'^      His    knowledge    was    not    borrowed    firom    the 

"*  A  Bimiljir  or  more  generous  act  of  friendship  is  related  by  Luciaa 
of  Eudamidas  of  Corin&,  (in  Toxare,  c.  22,  23,  torn,  il  p.  630,)  and 
the  story  has  produced  an  ingenious,  though  fcehle»  comedy  of  Foii^ 
tenelle. 

••  John  Malala,  torn.  ii.  p.  101. 102,  103. 

'^  One  of  these,  Anatobus,  perished  in  an  earthquake — doubtlea» 
a  jndgmedt  t  The  complaints  and  cbunors  of  the  people  in  Agathias 
(L  V.  p.  146,  147)  are  almost  an  echo  of  the  anecdote.  Hie  aliena 
pecunia  reddenda  of  CkirippuB  (I  it  381,  Ac^)  is  not  very  hooorable  to 
Ju8tinian*B  memory. 

"  See  the  history  and  character  of  John  of  Gappadocia  m  Procopiuis 
.  ■  .1 .  ^ ' 

*  This  view,  partiealarly  of  the  eraeltr  of  John  of  Cappadoda,  is  can- 
finned  by  the  testimony  of  Joannes  Lydns,  who  was  in  iKe  office  of  tba 
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adbook,**  and  bis  style  was  scaroelj  legible ;  but  be  ex- 
celled in  the  powers  of  native  genius,  to  suggest  the  wisest 
oounsefe,  and  to  find  expedients  in  the  most  .desperate  situar 
tioDS.  The  corruption  of  bis  heart  was  equal  to  the  vigor  of 
bis  understanding.  Aitbougb  be  was  suspected  of  magic  and 
Pagan  saperstitiony  be  appeared  inaensihie  to  tbe  fear  oi  God 
or  the  leproacbes  of  man ;  and  bis  aspiring  fortune  was 
raiaed  on  the  deatb  of  thousands,  tbe  poverty  of  miHions, 
the  rqins  of  cities,  and  the  desolation  of  provbces.  From 
tbe  dawn  of  light  to  tbe  moment  of  dinner,  be  assiduously 
labored  to  enricb  bis  master  and  bimself  at  tbe  expense  of 
the  Roman  world ;  tbe  remainder  of  tbe  day  was  spent  in 
Bensual  and  obscene  pleasures,^  and  the  silent  hours  of  the 
nigbt  were  interrupted  hr  the  pefpetual  dread  of  tbe  justice 
of  an  assassin.  JEus  abihties,  perbaps  bis  vices,  recommended 
bim  to  the  lasting  fWendsbip  oi  Justinian:  the  emperor 
yielded  with  reluctance  to  the  fury  of  tbe  people ;  his  victory 
was  displayed  by  the  immediate  restoration  of  their  enemy ; 
and  they  felt  above  ten  yeais,  under  bis  oppressive  adminis- 
tration, that  be  was  stimulated  by  revenge,  rather  than  in- 
structed by  misfortune.  Tbeir  murmufs  served  only  to  for- 
tify th«  resolution  of  Justinian;  but  tbe  prsefect,  in  tbe  inso- 
lence of  &vor,  provoked  the  resentment  of  Theodora,  dis- 
dained a  power  before  which  every  knee  was  bent,  and 
attempted  to  sour  the  seeds  of  discord  between  the  emperor 
and  bis  beloved  consort  Even  Theodora  benself  was  con- 
strained to  dissemble,  to  wait  a  favorable  moment,  and,  by  an 
artlul  conspiracy,  to  render  John  of  Ooppadocia  tbe  accom- 
plice of  bis  own  destruction.!    At  a  time  when  Belisarius, 

(Persic,  1.  i.  c.  24,  25, 1.  ii  c  80.  Vandal  L  i.  c  18.  Anecdot  c.  2,  17, 
22.)  Tile  agreement  t>f  the  history  and  anecdotes  is  a  mortal  wound 
to  tlie  reputation  of  the  priefct 

ravra  Kaxk  coxuf  yftaipat — ^a  forcible  ezpreseioo. 

pnefect,  and  eye-witness  of  the  tortures  infticted  by  his  copunand  on  the 
miserable  debtors,  or  snpposed  debtors,  of  the  state.  He  mentions  one 
homble  instince  of  a  respectsble  old  man;  with  whom  he  was  peraanaUy 
acquainted,  who,  being  snspected  of  pomessmg  money,  was  hung  up  by  the 
hands  til]  be  was  dead.     Lydus  de  Magist.  lib.  iii.  c.  57,  p.  2,'54.--M. 

*  Joannes  Lydus  is  difiiise  on  this  subject,  lib.  lii.  a  65.  p.  268.  But  tbe 
indignuit  rirtne  of  Lydus  seems  maUy  stinralated  b^  the  loss  of  hk 
official  ieea,  whidi  he  ascribes  to  the  wnovations  of  the  nunister.— M. 

t  Aooocding  to  Lydns,  Theodora  disclosed  the  crimes  and  unpopularity 
of  the  miiUat^r  to  Justinian,  but  the  emperor  had  not  the  conrage  to 
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unless  he  had  been  a  hero,  must  have  shown  himself  a  rebel, 
his  wife  Antonina,  who  enjoyed  the  secret  oonfidence  of  the 
empress,  commttnicated  his  feigned  discontent  to  Euphemia, 
the  daughter  of  the  prefect ;  the  credulous  virgin'  imparted 
to  her  father  the  dangerous  project,  and  John,  who  might 
have  known  the  value  of  oaths  and  promises,  was  tempted  to 
accept  a  nocturnal,  and  almost  treasonable,  interview  with 
the  wife  of  Belisarius.  An  ambuscade  of  guards  and 
eunuchs  had  been  posted  by  the  command  of  Theodora; 
they  rushed  with  drawn  swords  to  seize  or  to  pumsh  the 
guilty  minister:  he  was  saved  by  the  fidelity  of  nis  attend- 
ants ;  but  instead  of  appealing  to  a  gracious  sovereign,  who 
had  privately  warned  him  of  his  danger,  he  pusillanimously 
fled  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  church.  The  favorite  of  Jusr 
tinian  was  sacrificed  to  conjugal  tenderness  or  domestic  tran- 
quillity ;  the  conversion  of  a  prsefect  into  a  priest  extinguished 
his  ambitious  hopes:  but  the  friendship -of  the  emperor  alle- 
viated his  disgrace,  and  he  retained  in  the  mild  exile  of  Cyvr 
cus  an  ample  portion  of  his  riches.  Such  imperfect  revenge 
could  not  satisfy  the  unrelenting  hatred  of  Hieodora;  the 
murder  of  his  old  enemy,  the  bishop  of  Oyzicus,  afforded  a 
decent  pretence;  and  tfohn  of  Cappadocia,  whose  aciioiis 
had  deserved  a  thousand  deaths,  was  at  last  condemned  for  a 
crime  of  which  he  was  innocent.  A  great  minister,  who  had 
been  invested  with  the  honors  of  consul  and  patrician,  was 
ignominiously  scourged  like  the  vilest  of  malefiiictors ;  a  tat- 
tered cloak  was  the  sole  remnant  of  his  fortunes;  he  was 
transported  in  a  bark  to  the  place  of  his  banishment  at  Anti- 
nopolis  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  the  prsefect  of  the  East  begged 
his  bread  through  the  cities  which  had  trembled  at  his  name. 
During  an  exile  of  seven  years,  his  life  was  protracted  and 
threatened  by  the  ingenious  cruelty  of  Theodora ;  and  when 
her  death  permitted  uie  emperor  to  recall  a  servant  whom  he 
had  abandoned  with  regret,  the  ambition  of  John  of  Cappa- 
docia was  reduced  to  the  humble  duties  of  the  sacerdotal  pro- 
fession. His  successors  convinced  the  subjects  of  Justinian, 
that  the  arts  of  oppression  might  still  be  improved  by  experi- 
ence and  industry ;  the  frauds  of  a  Syrian  banker  were  intro- 

rem<nre,  and  was  anable  to  replace,  a  aenrant,  under  wlwm  hia  finanoea 
aeemed  to  pip«iter.  He  attribatea  the  aedirion  and  oonflagratioD  called  the 
v<«a  (aee  p.  63)  to  the  popular  reaentment  againat  the  tynaaay  of  John,  Ub.  in. 
o.  70ip.  27a  Unfbitonately  there  Is  a  lai^e  gap  in  hia  yrotk  Joat  at  thia 
period*'— M. 
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dnoed  into  the  admimstration  of  the  finances ;  and  the  exam- 
ple €^  the  pnefect  was  dil^ntiy  copied  by  the  quaestor,  the 
publie  and  private  treasurer,  the  governors  ef  provinces,  and 
thepriDcipal  magiitrates  of  the  Eastern  empire.*^ 

V.  The  edifices  of  Justinian  were  cemented  with  the  blood 
and  treasure  of  his  people ;  but  those  stately  structures  ap- 
peared to  announce  toe  proeperi(y  of  the  empire,  and  aetuidly 
displayed  the  skill  of  their  architects.  Both  the  theory  and 
practice  of  the  arts  which  depend  on  mathematical  science 
dnd  mechanical  power,  were  cultivatBd  under  the  patronage 
^f  the  >emperor8;  the  &me  of  Archimedes  was  rivalled  by 
Proclufl  and  Anthemius ;  and  if  tiheir  miracles  bad  been  r^ 
lated  by  intelligent  spectators,  they  might  now  enlaige  the 
apeeulations,  instead  oi  exciting  the  distrust,  of  philosophen. 
A  tradition  has  prevailed,  that  the  Boman  fleet  was  reduced 
to  ashes  in  the  port  of  Syracuse,  by  the  burning-glasses  of 
Archimedes ;  **  and  it  is  asserted,  tiiat  a  similu'  expedient 
was  employed  by  Ph)clus  to  destroy  the  Gothic  vessels  in  the 
harbor  of  Constantinople,  and  to  protect  his  benefiM^r  Anas- 
tasius  against  the  bold  enterprise  of  Vitalian.**  A  machine 
was  fixed  on  the  walls  of  the  city,  consisting  of  a  hexagon 
mirror  of  polished  brass,  with  many  smaller  and  movable 
polygons  to  recave  and  reflect  the  rays  of  the  meridian  sun ; 
and  a  consuming  flame  was  darted,  to  the  distance,  perhaps, 
of  two  hundred  feet**    The  tru^  of  these  two  extraordinary 

**  The  cfarondogy  of  Procopius  is  loose  And  obscure ;  but  with  the 
aid  of  Pagi  I  can  cUiBcers  that  John  was  appointed  PraBtorian  prmfed 
of  the  East  in  the  year  680 — (hat  he  was  removed  in  January,  532 — 
restored  before  June,  538 — banished  in  541— and  recalled  between 
June,  548,  and  April  1,  549.  Aleman.  (p.  96,  97)  gives  the  list  of  his 
ten  successors— -a  rapid  series  in  a  part  of  a  single  r^gn.* 

'*  This  conflagration  is  hinted  by  Ludan  (in  Hipma,  a  2)  and 
Galen,  (L  ^,  de  Temperamentis,  torn.  L  p.  81,  edit  JBasiL)  in  the 
second  century.  A  thousand  years  afterwards,  it  is  positively  affirmed 
by  Zooaras,  (L  ix.  'p.  424,)  on  the  faith  of  Dion  Oassius,  Txetiea, 
(Chiliad  ii.  119,  <&&,)  EusUthius,  (ad  Iliad.  £.  p.  888,)  and  the  scho- 
liast of  Lucian.  See  Fabridus,  (Bibliot  Grsec  1.  iiu  a  22,  torn,  ii 
p.  551,  552,)  to  whom  I  am  more  or  less  indebted  for  sereral  of  these 
quotationft 

'*  Zonaras  (I  xiY.p.  55)  affirms  the  fi&ct,  without  quoting  any  otI- 


*^  Tzetees  describes  the  artifice  of  these  burning-glasses,  which  he 
had  read,  perhaps,  with  no  learned  eyes,  in  a  mathematical  treatise  of 

*  Lydus  tAwm  a  Idgh  cfaaracter  of  Pbooas,  Us  saooeaaor,  torn.  iiL  c.  79, 
p-SSa-lL 
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fiiets  18  invalidated  by  the  silence  of  ^the  most  authentic  histo- 
rians ;  and  the  use  of  burning-glasses  was  never  adopted  in 
the  attack  or  defence  of  places.'*  Yet  the  admirable  experi- 
ments of  a  French  philosopher**  have  demonstrated  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  a  mirror ;  and,  since  it  is  possible,  I  am  more 
disposed  to  attribute  the  art  to  the  greatest  mathematicians  of 
antiquity,  than  to  give  the  merit  of  the  fiction  to  the  idla 
fancy  of  a  monk  or  a  sophist.  According  to  another  story^ 
Produs  Implied  sulphur  to  the  destruction  of  the  Gothic 
fleet;'**  in  a  modern  imagination,  the  name  oi  sulphur  la 
instantly  connected  with  the  suspicion  of  gunpowder,  and  that 
suspidon  is  propagated  by  the  secret  arts  of  his  disciple  An*- 
themius.'*^  A  citizen  of  Tralles  in  Asia  had  five  sons,  who 
were  all  distinguished  in  their  respective  professions  by  merit 
and  success.  Olympius  excelled  in  the  knowledge  and  prac- 
tice of  the  Boman  jurisprudence.  Dioscorus  and  Aleximder 
became  learned  physicians ;  but  the  skill  of  the  former  waa 
exercised  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-citizens,  while  his  mpro 
ambitious  brother  acquired  wealth  and  reputation  at  B(Hae. 
The  £Eime  of  Metrodoras  the  j^mmarian,  and  of  Anthemius 
the  mathematician  and  architect^  reached  the  ears  of  the  em- 
peror Justmian,  who  invited  them  to  Constantinople;  and, 
while  the  one  instructed  the  rising  generation  in  the  schools 
of  eloquence,  the  other  filled  the  capital  and  provinces  with 
more  lasting  monuments  of  his  art  in  a  trifiing  dispute  rela- 
tive to  the  walls  or  windows  of  their  contiguous  houses,  he 
had  been  vanquished  by  the  eloquence  of  his  neighbor  Zeno ; 

Anthemius.  Thai  treatise,  vepi  rapaJd^uv  pq;^ayq/i£r<>)K,  has  been  lately 
published,  translated,  and  illustrated,  b^r  M.  Dupuys,  a  sdiolar  and  a 
mathematiciaD,  (M^moires  de  VAcad^ime  des  iDscriptions,  torn  zliL 
p.  892—461.) 

••  In  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  by  the  silence  of  Polybius,  Plutardv 
Livy ;  in  the  siege  of  Constantinople,  by  that  of  Maroemnns  and  all  the 
contemporaries  of  the  vith  century. 

••  Without  any  previous  knowledge  of  Tzetaes  or  Anthemius,  the 
immortal  Buffon  miagined  and  executed  a  set  of  burning-glasses,  wjth 
whidi  he  could  inflame  planks  at  the  distance  of  200  fee^  (Supplement 
a  THist.  Katurellc,  tom.  i.  899 — 488,  quarto  edition.)  What  miracles 
would  not  his  gfenins  have  performed  for  the  public  service,  with 
royal  expense,  and  in  the  strong  sun  of  Constantinople  or  Syracuse  ? 

^"^  John  Malala  (tom.  iL  p.  120 — 124)  relates  the  fact;  but  heseema 
to  confound  the  names  or  persons  of  Produs  and  Mai^inus. 

'*^  Agathias,  1.  t.  p.  149 — 152.  l^e  merit  of  Anthemius  as  an 
architect  is  loudly  jpraised  by  Procopius  (de  Edif  L  i.  a  1)  and  Paulus 
Silentiarius,  (part  1. 134,  <&c) 
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bill  tiie  orator  was  defeated  in  hk  turn  by  the  master  of  me- 
chanics, whose  malicious,  though  harmless,  stratagems  are 
daridj  represented  hy  Uie  ignorance  of  Agathias.  In  a 
lower  room,  Anthemius  arranged  several  veeBeb  or  caldrons 
of  water,  each  of  them  corered  by  the  wide  bottom  of  a 
leathern  tube,  which  rose  to  a  narrow  top,  and  was  artificially 
oonyeyed  among  the  joists  and  rafters  ^  the  adjacent  bnilit 
is^.  A  fire  was  kindled  beneath  the  caldron ;  the  steam  of 
the  boiling  water  ascended  through  the  tabes ;  the  house  was 
shaken  by  the  efbrta  of  imprisoi^  air,  and  its  trembling  in- 
habitants, might  wonder  that  the  city  was  unoonsckms  of  the 
earthquake  which  they  had  felt  At  another  time,  the  friends 
of  Zeno,  as  they  sat  at  table,  were  daazled  by  the  intolerable 
light  which  flashed  in  their  eyes  from  the  reflecting  mirroiB 
of  Anthemius ;  they  were  astonished  by  the  noise  which  he 
pKoduoed  from  the  coUision  c^  certain  minute  and  sonorous 
particles ;  and  the  orator  declared  in  tragic  style  to  the  senate, 
that  a  mere  m<Mtal  must  yield  to  the  power  of  an  antagonist^ 
who  shook  the  earth  with  the  trident  of  Neptune,  and  imi^ 
tated  the  thunder  and  lightning  of  Jove  himself.  The  genius 
of  Anthemius,  and  his  colleague  Isidore  the  Milesian,  was 
excited  and  employed  by  a  pnace,  whose  taste  for  ardiiteo- 
tuT^  had  degenerated  into  a  mischievous  and  OQsUy  passion. 
His  favorite  architects  submitted  their  de»gns  and  difficulties 
to  Justinian,  and  discr^tly.  ccmfessed  how  much  their  iabori- 
ous  meditations  were  surpassed  by  the  intuitive  knowledge  or 
celestial  iqspiration  of  an  emperor,  whose  views  were  always 
directed  to  the  benefit  of  his  people,  the  glory  of  his  reign, 
and  the  salvation  of  his  soul.'*' 

The  principal  church,  which  was  dedicated  by  the  founder 
of  Constantinople  to  St  Sophia,  or  the  eternal  wisdom,  had 
been  twice  destroyed  by  fire ;  after  the  exile  of  John  Chry*- 
OBtom,  and  during  the  Nika  of  the  blue  and  green  Ac- 
tions. No  sooner  did  the  tumult  subside,  than  the  Christian 
populace  deplored  their  sacrilegious  rashness ;  but  they  might 
nave  rejoiced  in  the  calamity,  had  they  foreseen  the  glory 
of  the  new  temple,  which  at  the  end  of  forty  days  was  strenu- 

^*^  See  ProoopiHS,  (de  EdiiloiiB,  i  i.  c.  1,  2, 1  il  c  8.)  He  relates  a 
coincidence  of  dreams,  which  suppoeea  aome  fraud  in  J  ustanian  or  his 
architects  liey  botli  saw,  in  a  viaion,  the  same  plao  for  stopping  an 
inimdation  at  Dara.  A  stone  quarry  near  Jerusalem  was  revealed  to 
the  emperor,  (l.  v.  c.  0:)  an  angel  was  tricked  into  the  perpetual 
custody  of  St  Sophia,  (Anonyni.  de  Antiq.  C.  P..L  iv.  p.  70.) 
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orttSLj  undertaken  by  the  pietj  of  Justiniiui/**  The  nuns 
were  cleared  away,  a  more  spacious  plan  was  described,  and 
as  it  required  the  consent  of  some  proprietors  of  ground,  they 
obtained  the  most  exorbitant  terms  from  the  eager  desires  and 
timorous  oonscienoe  of  the  monarch.  Anthemius  formed  the 
design,  and  his  genius  directed  th^  hands  of  ten  thousand 
workmen,  whose  payment  in  pieces  of  fine  silrer  wm  never 
delayed  beyond  the  evening.  The  emperor  himself  dad  in 
a  linea  tunic,  surveyed  eaioh  day  their  rapid  progceas,.  and 
encouraged  their  diligence  by  his  fiuttiliarity,  his  leai,  and 
his  rewards.  The  new  Cathedral  of  8t  Sophia  was  conse- 
crated by  the  patriarch,  five  years,  eleven  months,  and  ten 
days  from  the  first  foundation ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  solemn 
festival  Justinian  exclaimed  with  devout' vanity,  **  Glory  be 
to  God,  who  hath  thought  me  worthy  to  accomplish  so  great 
a  work ;  I  have  vanquished  thee,  O  Solomon  T'  ^**  But  the 
pride  of  tihe  Roman  Solomon,  before  twenty  years  had  elapsed, 
was  humbled  by  an  earthquake,  which  overthrew  the  eastern 
part  of  the  dome.  Its  splendor  was  again  restored  by  the  per- 
severance of  the  same  prince;  «id  in  the  thirty-eixlii  year 
of  his  re^,  Justinian  celebrated  the  second  dedication  of  a 

"'  Among  the  crowd  pf  ancients  and  moderns  who  have  celebrated 
the  edifice  of  Si  Sophia,  I  shall  distinguidi  and  fbllow,  1.  Four  ori- 
ginal spectators  and  historians :  Prooopio8,-(d&  Edifia  L  l  o.  1,)  AgBr 
thias,  (1.  y.  p.  162,  158,)  Paul  Bilentiariu8»  (in  a  poem  of  1026  hexame- 
ters, and  caicem  Annsa  Commen.  Alexiad,,)  aiyl  Eviigrius,  (L  iv.  c  81.) 
2.  Two  legendary  Greeks  of  a  later  per^a ;  George  Codinus,  (de  Ori- 
gin. C.  P.  p.  64 — ^74,)  and  the  anonymous  "writer  of  Bandnri,  (Imp. 
Orient  torn.  L  L  iv.  p.  6^-d80,)  SL  TTie  great  Byzantine  antiquarian, 
Ducange,  (Oonunent  a^  J^ul  Silei^tiar.  p  626—698,  and  0.  P.  Christ 
L  iil  p.  6—78.)  4,.  Twa  IPrench  traydlera— the  one,  Peter  GyUius, 
(de  Topograph.  0.  P.  l  il  a  8.  4.)  in  the  xyith ;  the  other,  Grelot> 
(Voyage  de  CX'P.p.  96—164,  Paris,  1680,  in  4to:)  he  has  given  phms, 
prospects,  and  inside  views  of  St  Sophia ;  and  his  plans,  though  on  a 
smaller  scale,  appear  more  correct  than  those  of  Ducange.  I  have 
ado|)t^  and  reduced  the  measures  of  Grelot :  bi|t  as  6A  OhrMau  cao 
i^ow  ascend  the  dome,  the  height  is  borrowed  j&om  Evagrius,  compared 
with  Gyllius,  Greaves,  and  the  Oriental  Geographer. 

^**  Solomon's  temple  was  surrounded  witli  courts,  porticos,  Ac ; 
but  the  proper  structure  of  t^e  house  of  God  was  no  more  (if  we  take 
the  Egyptian  or  Hebrew  cubSc  at  22  inches)  than  66  feet  in  height 
86 1  in  breadth,  and  110  in  length— a  small  parish  church,  says  Pri- 
deaux,  (Connection,  vol.  i  p.  144,  folio;)  but  few  sanctuaries  could  be 
valued  at  four  or  five  millions  sterling  1  * 

•  Hist  of  Jewj^  Tol.  i  p.  257^Mi 
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temple,  which  remains,  after  twelve  oentmies,  a  stately  monu- 
ment of  hk  &me.  The  architecture  of  St  Sophia,  which  is 
now  converted  into  the  principal  moech,  has  been  imitated  by 
the  Tarkash  sultans,  and  that  venerable  pile  continues  to 
excite  the  fond  admiraticHx  of  the  Qreeks,  and  the  more 
istioDal  curiosity  of  £ur(^>ean  travellers.  The  eye  of  the 
mctator  is  dismpointed  by  an  irregular  prospect  of  half- 
domes  and  shelving  roo6 :  the  western  front,  the  principal 
approach,  is  destitute  of  simplicity  and  magnificence;  and 
the  scale  of  dimensions  has  been  much  surpassed  by  sev- 
eral of  the  Latin  cathedrak.  But  the  architect  who  first 
erected  an  aerial  cupola,  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  bold 
design  and  skiHul  execution.  The  dome  of  St6ophia,  illu- 
minated by  feur-and-twenty  windows,  is  formed  with  so  small 
a  curve,  that  the  depth  is  equal  only  to  one  sixth  of  its  diam- 
eter; the  measure  of  that  diameter  is  (me  hundred  and 
fifteen  feet,  and  the  loffy  centre,  where  a. crescent  has  sup* 
planted  the  cross,  rises  to  the  perpendicular  height  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  ibet  above  the  pavement  The  circle 
which  encompasses  the  dome,  lightiy  reposes  on  four  strong 
arehea,  and  their  waght  is  finidy  supported  hj  four  massy 
piles,  whose  strength  is  assisted,  on  the  northern  and  southern 
sides,  by  four  columns  of  Egyptian  granite.  A  Qreek  cross, 
ioacribed  in  a  quadrangle,  represents  the  form  of  the  edifice ; 
the  exact  breadth  is  two  hundred  and  forty-three  feet,  and  two 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  may  be  assigned  for  the  extreme 
length  from  the  sanctuary  in  the  east,  to  the  nine  western 
doors,  which  open  into  the  vestibule,  and  from  thence  into  the 
n&rthex  or  exterior  portico.  That  portico  was  the  humble 
station  of  the  penitents.  The  nave  or  body  of  the  church 
was  filled  by  u»  congregation  of  the  &ithml ;  but  the  two 
sexes  were  prudently  distinguished,  and  the  upper  and  lower 
galleries  were  allotted  for  Uie  more  private  devotion  of  the 
women.  Beyond  the  northern  and  southern  piles,  a  balfis- 
trade,  terminated  on  either  side  by  the  thrones  of  the  emperor 
and  the  patriarch,  divided  the  nave  irom  the  choir ;  and  the 
snaoe,  as  &r  as  the  steps  of  the  altar,  was  occupied  by  the 
clergy  and  singers.  The  altar  itself,  a  name  which  insensi- 
bly became  fiimiliar  to  Christian  ears,  was  placed  in  the  east- 
em  recess,  artificially  built  in  the  form  of  a  demi-cylinder ; 
and  this  sanctuary  communicated  by  several  doors  with  the 
sacristy,  the  vestry,  the  baptistery,  and  the  contiguous  build- 
bgs,  subservient  dither  to  the  pomp  of  worship^  or  the  pri< 
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Yate  use  of  ihe  eodenastical  rainbten.  Hie  memory  of  past 
calamities  inspired  Justinian  with  a  wise  resolutioD,  that  no 
wood,  except  for  the  doors,  should  be  admitted  into  the  new 
edifice ;  and  the  choice  of  Ihe  materials  was  apj^ed  to  the 
strength,  the  lightness,  or  the  splendor  of  the  respective  parts. 
The  solid  piles  which  contained  the  eupohi  were  composed 
of  huge  blocks  of  freestone,  hewn  into  squares  and  triangles^ 
fortified  by  circles  of  iron,  and  firmly  cemented  by  the  infu- 
sion of  lead  and  quicklime :  but  the  weight  of  the  cupola  was 
diminished  by  the  levity  of  its  substance,  which  consists  either 
of  pumioe-stone  that  floats  in  the  water,  or  of  bricks  fix>m  the 
Isle  of  Rhodes,  five  times  less  ponderous  than  the  ordinary 
sort  The  whole  firame  of  the  edifice  was  constructed  of 
brick ;  but  those  base  materials  were  concealed  by  a  crust  of 
marble;  and  the  inside  of  St  Sophia,  the  cupola,  the  two 
larger,  and  the  six  smaller,  semi-domes,  the  walls,  the  hun- 
dred columns,  and  the  pavement,  delight  even  the  eyes  of 
Barbarians,  with  a  rich  and  variegated  picture.  A  poet,^*** 
who  beheld  the  primitive  lustre  of  St  Sophia,  enumerates  the 
colors,  the  shades,  and  the  spots  of  ten  or  twelve  marbles, 
jaspers,  and  porphyries,  which  nature  had  profusely  diver- 
sified, and  which  were  blended  and  contrasted  as  it  mete  hv 
a  skilful  painter.  The  triumph  of  Qirist  was  adorned  with 
the  last  spoils  of  Paganism,  but  the  greater  part  of  these 
costly  stones  was  extracted  from  the  quarries  of  Asia  Minor, 
the  isles  and  continent  of  Greece,  Egypt,  Africa,  and  GauL 
Eight  columns  of  porphyry,  which  Aurefian  had  placed  in  the 
temple  of  the  sun,  were  offered  by  the  piety  of  a  Roman 
matron;  eight  others  of  green  marble  were  presented  by  the 
ambitious  zeal  of  the  magistrates  of  E^hesus:  both  are 
admirable  by  their  size  and  beauty,  but  every  order  of  archi- 
tecture disclaims  their  fantastic  capitals.     A  variety  of  oma- 

'**  Paul  Silenttarios,  in  dark  and  poetic  langoage,  deseribeB  the  va- 
rious stones  and  marbles  that  were  employed  in  &e  edifice  of  St^  So- 
phia, (P.  ii.  p  129, 188,  <bc,  ^:)  1.  The  Carytttan^pale,  with  iron 
veins.  2.  The  Phrygian— of  two  sorts,  both  of  a  roey  hue ;  the  one  with 
a  white  shade,  the  other  purple,  with  sflver  flowers.  8.  The  Porphyry 
of  Egypt — ^with  small  stars.  4.  The^aen  marble  of  LacowUu  6.  The 
Carian — ^fi-om  Mount  lasais,  with  ohhque  reins,  white  and  red.  A.  The 
Jjydian — ^pale,  with  a  red  flower.  7.  The  African^  or  Jfauritanian — 
of  a  ffold  or  saffron  hue.  8.  The  Celtic — black,  with  white  veins.  9. 
The  Bonphorie — white,  with  black  edges.  Besides  the  Proconneaian. 
wliich  formed  the  pavement;  the  77it$$alian,  Molosnan,  <&&,  which  are 
less  distincdj  painted. 
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menta  and  figures  was  carioosly  expressed  in  mcsaie ;  and  the 
images  of  Christ,  of  the  Viigin,  of  aaiDts^  and  of  angels,  which 
have  been  deiJEiced  by  Turkish  fimatidsfn,  were  .daogeronsly 
exposed  to  the  supentition  of  the  Greeks.  Aooording  to  the 
sanctity  of  each  object,  the  precious  metak  were  distributed 
in  thin  leaves  or  in  solid  masses.  The  balustrade  of  the 
choir,  the  capitals  of  the  pilhurs,  the  <»maments  of  the  doors 
and  galleries,  were  of  gilt  bronze;  the  spectator  was  da^ 
xled  by  the^  glittering  aspect  of  the  cupola;  the  sanctuary 
contained  forty  thousand  pounds  weight  of  silver;  and  the 
holy  vases  and  vestments  of  the  altar  were  of  the  purest  gold, 
enriched  with  inestimable  gems.  Before  the  structure  of  the 
church  had  arisen  two  cuUts  above  the  ground,  forty-five 
thousand  two  hundred  pounds  were  already  consumed ;  and 
the  wole  expense  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand :  each  reader,  according  to  the  measure  of  his  belief  - 
may  estimate  their  value  either  in  gold  or  silver ;  but  the  sum 
of  one  million  sterling  is  the  result  of  the  lowest  oomputadiw. 
A  magnificent  temple  is  a  laudable  monument  of  national 
taste  and  religion ;  and  the  enthusiast-who  entered  the  dome 
of  St  Sophia  might  be  tempted  to  suppose  that  it  was  the 
residence,  or  even  the  workmanship,  of  ih»  Deity.  Yet  how 
dull  is  the  artifice,  how  insisnifioant  is  the  labor,  if  it  be  com- 
pared with  the  formation  of  the  vilest  insect  that  crawls  upcMi 
the  BUT£ao&  of  the  temple ! 

.  So  minute  a  description  of  an  edifice  which  time  has  re- 
spected, may  attest  the  truth,  and  excuse  the  rektion,  of  the 
innumerable  works,  both  in  the  capital  and  provinces,  which 
Justinian  constructed  on  a  smaller  scale  and  less  durable 
foundations.***  In  Constantinople  ahine  and  the  adjacent 
suburbs,  he  dedicated  twenty-five  churches  to  the  honor  of 
Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  the  samts:  most  of  these  chun^es 
wexe  decorated  with  marble  and  gold ;  and  their  various  situa- 
tion was  skilfully  chosen  in  a  populous  square,  or  a  pleasant 
grove ;  on  the  margin  of  the  sea-snore,  or  on  some  lofty  emi- 
nence which  overlooked  the  oontinents  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

^**  The  six  hacka  of  the  Edifices  of  Procofnoe  are  thus  dietribated: 
the  jSrtt  is  confined  to  CkHistoaUnople :  the  Mtcond  iiuslodeB  Hesopota^ 
mia  aod  Syria;  the  third,  ArmeDia  and  the  Eiixine;  the  fourihj  Eu- 
rope; ihe  fifth,  Aata  Minor  and  PalestiDe;  the  rixih,  Egj^i  and 
AfrioL  Itafy  is  fiorsot  by  the  emperor  or  the  historian,  wha  punli«bed 
this  work  ^adulation  before  the  date  (A.  D.  666)  of  its  final  moth 
quest 
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The  oaurdi  <^  the  Holy  Apoedes  at  Conetaiitiiiople,  and  iStksX 
oi  St  John  at  Ephesus,  appear  to  hare  been  framed  on  the 
same  model:  their  doni^ee  aspired  to  imitate  the  cupolas  of 
St  Sophia ;  but  the  altar  was  more  judidouslj  placed  under 
the  centre  of  .the  dome,  at  the  junction  of  four  stately  porti- 
cos, which  more  accurately  expressed  the  figure  of  the 
Greek  cross.  The  Virgin  of  Jerusalem  might  exult  in  the 
temple  erected  by  her  Imperial  votary  on  a  most  ungrateful 
spot,  which  afforded  ndther  ground  nor  materials  to  the 
architect  A  level  was  formed  by  raising  part  of  a  deep 
valley  to  the  height  of  the  mountain.  The  stones  of  a  neigh- 
boring quarry  were  hewn  into  regular  forms ;  each  block  was 
fixed  on  a  peculiar  carriage,  drawn  by  forty  of  the  strongest 
oxen,  and  the  roads  were  widened  for  the  passage  of  such 
enormous  weights.  ^  Lebanon  furnished  her  loftiest  cedars  for 
-the  timbers  of  the  church ;  and  the  seasonable  discovery  of  a 
vein  c^  red  marble  supplied  its  beautiful  columns,  two  of 
which,  the  supporters  of  the  exterior  portico,  were  esteemed 
the  laigest  in  the  world.  The  pious  munificence  of  the  em- 
peror was  diffused  over  the  Holy  Land ;  and  if  reason  should 
condemn  the  monasteries  of  both  sexes  which  were  built  or 
restored  by  Justinian,  yet  charity  "must  applaud  the  wells 
which  he  sunk,  and  the  hosptals  which  he  founded,  for  the 
relief  of  the  weary  pilgrims.  The  schismatioal  temper  of 
E^pt  was  ill  entitled  to  the  Joyal  bounty ;  but  in  Syria  and 
.A^ca,  some  remedies  were  applied  to  the  disasters  oi  wars 
and  earthquakes,  and  both  Carthage  and  Antioch,  emer^ng 
fi*om  their  ruins,  might  revere  the  name  of  their  gracious 
benefiftctor.^^*  Almost  every  saint  in  the  calendar  acquired 
the  honors  of  a  temple;  almost  every  city  of  the  empire 
obtained  the  solid  advantages  of  bridges,  hospitals,  and  aque- 
ducts ;  but  the  severe  liberality  of  the  monarch  disdained  to 
indulge  his  subjects  in  the  popular  luxury  of  baths  and  thea- 
tres. While  Justinian  labored  for  the  public  service,  he 
was  not  unmindful  of  his  own  dignity  and  ease.  The  Byzan- 
tine palace,  which  had  been  damaged  by  the  conflagration, 
was  restored  with  new  magnificence ;  and  some  notion  may 
be  conceived  of  the  whole  edifice,  by  the  vestibule  or  hall, 
which,  torn  the  doors  perhaps,  or  the  roo^  was  sumamed 

**'  Justinian  once  gave  forty-five  centenflries  of  gold  (180,000/.)  for 
fhe  repairs  of  Antioch  after  the  earthquake,  (John  Malala,  torn.  li.  p. 
146—149.) 
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chdUe^  or  the  bnunn.  Tbe'dome  of  a  qNwioas  qiuidniidd 
w»  mippori&A  by  nuMy  pillara ;  tiie  pavtement  and  wub 
were  incnisted  with  many-oolored  marbles  —  the  emerald 
^«en  of  Laoonia,  the  fienr  red,  and  the  white  Phrygian  ittHia, 
interwcted  with  veins  of  a  sea^reen  hne :  the  mosaic  paini- 
inga  of  the  dome  and  sides  represented  ,tlM  glories  ik  the 
African  and  Italian  triumphs.  On  the  Asiatic  shore  of  the 
FropontiB,  at  a  small  distance  to  the  east  of  Ghalcedon,  the 
costly  palace  and  gardens  of-  Herseom'**  were  prepared  for 
the  aammer  residence  of  Jnstinian,  and  moie  espwiaily  of 
llModora.  The  poets  of  the  age  have  cekbmtjfdd  the  rare 
alfianoe  of  natnre  and  art,  the  harmony  of  the  nymphs  of  the 
gvovea,  the  fomitains,  and  the  waves :  yet  the  eiawd  of  attend- 
ants who  followed  ibe  court  cot^phniied  oi  their  inoonvement 
lodgings,^  and  the  nympha  were  too  c^tm  alarmed  by  the 
fimoos  Porphyrioy  a  whafe  of  ten  cnbifti  in  breadth,  and  thirty 
in  length,  who  was  stranded  at  the  mouth  of  the  Biver  San* 
garia,  after  he  had  infissted  more  than  half  a  century  the  aeas 
ofCoDstantinople.'^* 

The  Ibrtificataons  of  Europe  and  Ana  were  multii^ied  by 
Justinian ;  but  the  repetition  of  those  timid  and  frnitteai  pre* 
cautions  exposes,  to  a  philosophic  eye,  the  del»lity  of  the 
empire."^  From  Belgrade  to  the  Emdne,  from  the  conflux 
of  the  Save  to  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  a  chain  of  above 
fourscore  fortified  places  was  extended  along  the  banks  of  the 
great  river.  Single  mUch-towem  were  chimged  into  spacious 
citadels;  vacant  waUs,  which  the  engineers  contracted  or 
enlarged  according  to  the  nature  of  i&  ground,  were  filled 

>«*  For  the  HenmpD,  the  palace  of  Theodora,  tee  Gy]]ios»  (de  Bo«- 
phoro  IVacio,  L  iiL  6  ai,)  Aleman.  (Not  ad.  Anee.  {x  80,  5l,  who 
dtotes  floveral  epignmi  of  the  Anthology,)  and  DoeaDge,  (0.  P. 
Obrist  I  iv.  &  18,  p.  1*75, 17C.) 

>«*  Ck>mpare,  in  the  Sdifiees,  (LI  a  11,)  and  in  the  Aneodotas,  fc.  8^ 
16,)  Iha  d^arent  ftyles  of  adnlalaon  and  maler^eDoe:  stripped  of  the 
paiit)  or  cleansed  from  the  dirt»  the  object  appeara  to  be  the  same. 

"*  Frooopiufl,  L  riil  29 ;  moit  probably  a  Btraoger  and  wanderer, 
aa  the  Mediterranean  does  not  breed  whaW  BaUann  quoque  in  nos- 
tra maria  penetrant,  (Plin.  Hist  Nator.  ix.  2.)  Between  the  polar 
chcle  and  Um  tropic^  the  cetaoeons  animals  of  the  ooein  grow  to  the 
leogOi  of  50,  80,  or  100  feet  (Hkt  das  \b>7ages»  torn.  xy.  p.  28tt. 
Ptennantrs  British  Zoology,  vol  iiL  p.  86.)        '  ., 

"'  Mantesqiiiea  observos,  (torn,  ill  p.  608,  Oonaiderations  but  U 
Otandev  etla  D6cadenoe  des  Romains,  &  xz.,)  that  Justinian's  em- 
pire Waa  like  France  in  the  time  of  the  Nonnan  inrcads^-never  so 
weak  as  when  every  village  was  liortified. 
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ivitii  odioniea  or  garrisons ;  a  tftrong  fortress  defended  tlw 
'  ruins  of  Trajan's  bridge/^*  and  several  military  stations 
affected  to  spread  beyond  the  Danube  the  pride  of  the  Roman 
name.  But  that  name  was  divested  of  its  tenors ;  the  Baiv 
bariaos,  in  their  annual  inroads,  pas^,  and  contemptuousij 
repassed,  before  these  useless  bulwarks;  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  frontier,  instead  of  reposing  under  the  shadow  of  the 
general  defence,  were  oompelled  to  <  guard,  with  inoessant 
vigil^oe,  ^eir  separate  habitations.  The  solitude  of  ancient 
cities,  was  replenished ;  the  new  Ibundations  of  ^Justinian 
acquired,  perhaps  too  hastily,  the^ithets  of  impregnable  and 
populous ;  and  the  auspicious  place  of  his  own  ni^vity  at- 
tracted the  gratefiil  reverence  of  the  vainest  of  princes. 
Under  the  name  of  JvAtvtwxna  prima,  the  obscure  village  of 
Tauresium  became  the  seat  of  an  archbishop  and  a  pnefect, 
whose  jurisdiction  extended  over  seven  wariike  provinces  of 
Illyricum ;  "*  and  the  corrupt  apellation  of  CHuaiendU  still 
indicates,  about  twenty  miles  to  the  south  of  Sophia,  the  resi- 
dence of  a  Turkish  sanjak."*  For  the  use  of  the  emperor's 
countryman,  a  cathedral,  a  palace,  and  an  aquedqct,  were 
speedily  constructed;  the  public  and  private  ediOoes  were 
adapted  to  the  greatness  of  a  royal  city ;  and  the  strength  of 
the  walls  resisted,  during  the  lifetime  of  Justinian,  the  unskil- 
ful assaults  of  the  Huns  and  Sdavonians.  Their  progress  was 
sometimes  retarded,  and  their  hopes  of  rapine  were  disap- 

g>inted,  by  the  innumerable  casdes  which,  in  the  provinces  of 
acia,  Epirus,  Thessaly,  Macedonim  and  Thrace,  appeared 
to  cover  the  whole  iaoe  of  the  country.    Six  hundred  of  these 

"'  Procopias  affirms  (L  iv.  c.  6)  that  tha  Danube  was  stopped  by 
the  ruins  of  the  bridge.  Had  Apollodoms,  the  ardiitect,  left  a  de- 
scription of  his  own  work,  the  fabulous  wonders  of  Dion  Cassias  (L 
IxviiL  p.  1129)  would  have  been  corrected  by  the  genuine  picture. 
Trajan's  bridge  consisted  of  twenty  or  twenty-two  stone  piles  with 
wooden  azches ;  the  river  is  shallow,  the  current  gentle,  and  the  whole 
interval  no  more  than  448  (Reimer  ad  Dioa  from  Marsigli)  or  615 
toiies,  (D'Anville,  Geo^aphie  Ancienne,  torn.  i.  p.  305.) 

"'  Of  the  two  Dacias,  Mediterranea  and  i2tp«ims,  Dardania,  Pr»- 
valitana,  the  second  Miesia,  and  the  second  Macedonia.  Bee  Justinian, 
(NovelL  zL,)  who  speaks  of  his  castles  beyond  the  Danube,  and  of 
homines  semper  betlids  sndoribus  inhnrentes. 

"^  See  XVAnville,  (M^molres  de  TAcad^mie,  Aa,  torn.  zzzL  p.  289, 
290,)  Rycaut,  (Present  State  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  p.  97,  816,)  Mar- 
siffli,  (Stato  Miliiare  del  Imperb  Ottomano,  p.  180.)  The  sanjak  of 
Otustendil  is  one  of  the  twenty  under  the  beglerb^  of  Romeha,  and 
his  district  maintains  48  zai$n*  and  588  tinutrioU, 
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fate  were  hoSti  or  repaired  bj  the  emperor;  but  it  aeenH 
leasoDabie  to  believe,  that  the  &r  greater  part  oonaoBted  onJjr 
of  a  stone  or  brick  tower,  in  the  nodst  of  a  square  or  dreular 
area,  which  was  summnded  by  a  wall  and  ditch,  and  affixded 
in  a  moment  of  danger  some  protection  to  the  peasants  and 
cattle  €f  the  ndgfaboring  yiUa^pes.*^  Yet  these  mihtary 
works,  whioh  exhausted  the  pnbho  treasnre,  could  not  remove 
the  just  apprehensions  of  Juslinian  and  hia  European  subjects. 
Ihe  warm  baths  of  Anchialus  in  Thrace  were  rendered  as 
safe  as  they  were  salutary ;  but  die  rich  pastures  of  Thessa- 
lomea  were  foraged  by  Uie  Scythian  cavalry;  the  dehcious 
vale  of  Tempe,  three  hundred  miks  from  the  Danube,  was 
contimially  afumed  by  the  sound  of  ww  ;*'*  and  no  unfor^ 
tified  spot,  however  distant  or  solitary,  could  securely  enjov 
the  blmings  of  peace.  The  Straits  of  Thermopylie,  which 
seemed  to  protect,  but  which  had  so  often  betrayed,  the  safety 
of  Greece,  were  diligently  strengthened  by  the  labors  of  Jus- 
tinian. From  the  edge  of  the  sea-shore,  through  the  forests 
and  valkys,  and  as  fiir  as  the  summit  of  the  Thosalian  moun- 
tains, a  sixong  wall  was  centinued,  which  occupied  every 
praoticaUe  entrance.  Inatead  of  a  hasty  crowd  of  peasants, 
a  garrison  of  two  thousand  soldiers  was  stationed  ak>ng  the 
rampart ;  granaries  of  com  and  reservoirs  of  water  were  pro- 
vided for  their  use ;  and  by  a  precaution  that  inspired  the 
cowardice  which  it  foresaw,  ccmvenient  fortnases  were  erected 
for  their  retreat  The  walls  of  Corinth,  overthrown  by  an 
ewthqnake,  and  the  mouldering  bulwarks  of  Athens  and 
Platiea,  were  carefully  restored ;  the  Barbarians  were  dis- 
couraged by  the  prospect  of  successive  and  painful  sieges: 
and  the  naked  citaes  of  Peloponnesus  were  covered  by  the 
fe|tifications  ci  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  At  the  extremity  of 
Europe,  another  peninsula,  the  Thradao  Chersonesus,  runs 
three  days'  journey  into  the  sea,  to  form,  with  the  adjacent 
shores  of  Asia,  the  Straits  of  the  HeUespont  The  intervals 
between  eleven  populous  towns  were  filled  by  lofty  woods, 
£iir  pastures,  and  arable  lands ;  and  the  isthmus,  -of  thirty. 

"*  These  fbrtificatioDS  may  be  compared  to  the  castles  in  Mingrena 
(Chanfin,  Voyages  en  Perae,  torn.  I  p.  60, 131)— a  natural  pustnre. 

"*  The  Tafiey  of  Tempe  is  sitiiflte  tlaog  the  Riyer  Peneus,  between 
the  bills  of  Ossa  and  Olympus :  it  is  only  five  miles  long,  and  in  some 
places  no  more  than  120  feet  in  breadth.  Its  verdant  beaaties  are  ele- 
eaothr  described  by  Pliny,  (Hist  Nator.  L  iv.  15,)  and  more  diffwely 
by  .£Iiao,  (Hist  Var.  L  iit  c,  i.) 
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MveB  stadia  or  fiirlonga,  liad  been  fortified  by  a  Spartan  geor 
erai  nine  hundred  yean  before  the  reign  of  Juatmian.^"  In 
an  age  of  freedom  and  valor,  the  slightest  rampart  may  pre- 
vent a  surprise;  and  Phxx>i>iu8  appears  insensible  of  the 
superiority  of  ancient  times,  while  he  praises  the  s<^d  oonstmo- 
tioB  and  double  parapet  of  a  wall,  whose  long  urms  stretched 
on  either  side  into  the  sea ;  but  whose  stre^;th  was  deemed 
insufficient  to  guard  the  Ghersonesus,  if'  each  city,  and  partaca- 
larly  C^Uipoli  and  Sestus,  had  not  been  secured  by  their  pecu- 
liar fortifications.  The  lanp  wall,  as  it  was  emphatically  styled^ 
was  a  work  as  disgraceful  in  the  object,  as  it  was  respectable 
in  the  execution.  The  riches  of  a  capital  difiuse  themselves 
over  the  neighboring  country,  and  the  territory  of  Constanti- 
nople a  paradise  of  nature,  was  adorned  with  the  luxurious 
gwdens  and  villas  of  the  senators  and  opulent  citiiens.  But 
their  wealth  served  only  to  attract  the  bold  and  rapacious 
Barbarians;  the  noblest  of  the  Romans,  in  the  bosom  of 
peaceful  indolence,  were  led  away  into  S<^hi8n  captivity,  and 
their  sovereign  might  view  from  his  palace  ihe  hostile  flames 
which  were  insolently  spread  to  the  gates  of  the  Imperial 
dty.  At  the  distance  only  of  forty  miles,  Anastasius  was 
constrained  to  establish  a  last  frontier ;  his  long  wall,  of  sixty 
miles  from  the  Fkopontis  to  the  Euxine,  proclaimed  ihe  impo- 
tence of  his  arms ;  and  as  the  danger  became  more  imminent, 
new  fortifications  were  added  by  the  indefiitigable  prudence  of 
Justinian."* 

Asia  Minor,  after  the  submission  of  the  Isaurians,"*  re> 
mained  witiiout  enemies  and  without  fortifications.  Those 
bold  savages,  who  had  disdained  to  be  tiie  subjects  of  Gallie- 
nus,  persisted  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  in  a  life  of  inde- 
pendence and  rapine.  The  most  successful  princes  respectsd 
the  strength  of  the  mountains  and  the  despair  of  the  natives; 
their  fierce  spirit  was  sometimes  soothed  with  gifts,  and  some- 
times restrained  by  terror ;  and  a  military  count,  with  three 

^"  XenophoD  HeUenic.  L  ill  c.  2.  After  a  lonut  and  tedious  conyer- 
aation  with  the  Bysantine  dedaixnen,  bow  refre^ing  is  the  truth,  the 
sliaplicify*  the  eLegance  of  sn  Attic  writer  I 

^n  See  the  long  wall  in  Evagarius,  (L  iv.  e.  88.)  This  whole  article 
Ib  drawn  from  the  fourth  book  of  the  Edifices,  except  Anchialua,  (]. 
ill.  c  7.) 

'^'  Tom  back  to  vol  L  p.  828.  In  the  course  of  this  History,  I  have 
sometimes  mentioned,  and  much  oftener  slighted,  the  hasty  inroads  of 
the  Isaurians,  which  were  not  attended  with  any  consequences. 
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h^omy  fixed  hk  pemument  and  ^^nonuBioiiB  «tatioii  in  ih« 
heart  of  the  Boman  provinoes.'**  But  no  Booner  waa  tlie 
TigiJaaoe  of  power  relaxed  or  diverted,  than  the  light-armed 
squadrons  descended  from'  the  hills,  and  invaded  the  peaeeftd 
plenty  of  Asia.  Although  the  laaurians  were  not  remarkable 
ibr  stature  or  bravery,  want  rendered  them  bold,  and  expe- 
rience made  them  skilful  in  the  exercise  of  predatory  war. 
They  advanced  with  secrecy  and  speed  to  the  attack  of  vil- 
lages and  defenoelesa  towns;  their  flying  parties  have  some- 
times touched  the  Hellespont^  the  ]&xine,  and  the  gates  of 
Tanns,  Antioch,  or  Damascus  ;"^  and  the  spoil  was  k>dged 
in  their  inaocesoible  mountains,  before  the  Boman  troops  had 
received  their  orders,  or  the  distant  ]»ovinoe  had  computed  its 
kea.  The  gidlt  of  rebellion  and  robbeiy  excluded  them  from 
the  lights  of  national  enemies;  and  the  magistnites  were  in* 
stmoled,  by  an  edict,  that  the  trial  or  punishment  of  an  Isan- 
rian,  even  on  the  festival  of  Easter,  was  a  meritorious  act  of 
justioa  and  piety.'"  If  the  datives  were  oondemned  to  do- 
mestic slavery,  tiiey  maintained,  with  tiieir  swordaor  digger, 
the  private  quarrel  of  their  masters ;  and  it  was  found  exnedwnt 
for  the  pnbhc  tranquilfity  to  prohibit  the  service  of  sucn  dan- 
gerous retainers.  When  tirair  countryman  Tarcaiiseseus  or 
Z0DO  ascended  the  throne,  he  invited  a  frdthful  and  formidable 
Und  of  Isaurians,  who  insulted  the  court  and  city,  and  were 
rewarded  by  an  annual  tribute  of  five  thousand  pounds  of  gold. 
But  the  hopes  of  fortune  depopulated  the  mountains,  luxury 
enervated  the  hardiness  of  their  minds  and  bodies,  and  in 
proportion  as  they  mixed  with  mankind,  they  became  less 
qualified  for  the  enjoyment  of  poor  and  solitary  freedom. 
After  the  death  of  Zeno,  his  successor  Anastasius  suppressed 
their  pensions,  exposed  their  persons  to  the  revenge  of  the 
people,  banished  mem  from  Constantinople,  and  prepared  to 
sustain  a  war,  which  left  only  the  alternative  of  victoiy  or 


"*  TrebellioB  Pollio  in  Hist  August  pi  107,  who  lived  under  Dio- 
eJetian,  or  GonBtaatbe.  See  likswiae  PandrolnB  ad  Notit  Imp.  Orient 
c  116,  141.  See  God.  Theodos.  L  iz.  tit  S6,  leg.  8*7,  with  a  copious 
coUective  Annotation  of  Godefroy,  torn,  iil  n.  256»  267. 

^*^  See  the  InD  and  wide  extent  of  their  inroads  in  Fhilostorgiiis, 
(Bist  EodeflL  L  XL  c  8,)  with  Qodefroy's  learned  Diseertationa 

"*  Cod.  Justinian.  L  ix.  tit  12,  leg.  10.  The  pnniahmente  are  severe 
—a  fine  of  a  hundred  ponnds  of  ^d,  degradatioQ,  and  even  dealk 
The  pnbUe  peace  might  aflbrd  a  pretence,  bnt  Zeno  was  deshrotiB  of 
monopo&ing  the  valor  and  eerrioe  of  the  isaurians. 
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servitude.  A  broAer  of  the  kst  emperor  usurped  the  title  of 
Augustus ;  his  cause  was  powerfyilly  supported  by  the  armsy 
the  treasures,  and  the  magazines,  collected  by  Zeno ;  and  the 
native  ftaurians  must  have  formed  the  smallest  portion  of  the 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Barbarians  under  his  standard, 
which  was  sanctified,  for  the  first  time,  by  the  presence  of  a 
fighting  bishop.  Their  disorderly  numbers  were  vanquished 
in  the  plains  of  Phiygia  by  the  valor  and  discipline  of  the 
Goths';  but  a  war  of  six  years  almost  exhausted  the  courage  of 
the  emperor."'  The  Isaurians  retired  to  their  mountains ; 
their  fortresses  were  successively  besieged  and  rained;  their 
oommumcation  with  the  sea  was  intercepted ;  the  bravest  of 
thebr  leaders  died  in  arms ;  the  surviving  chiefe,  before  their 
execution,  were  dragged  in  chains  through  the  hippodrome ; 
a  colony  qf  their  youth  was  transplanted  into  Thrace,  and  the 
remnant  of  the  peo^e  submitted  to  the  Roman  government 
Yet  some  generations  elapsed  before  their  minds  were  reduced 
to  the  level  of  slavery.^  The  populous  villages  of  Mount  Tau- 
rus *were  fiUed  with  horsemen  and  archers :  they  resisted  the 
imposition  of  tributes,  but  they  recruited  the  armies  of  Justin- 
ian ;  and  his  civil  magistrates,  the  proconsul  of  Gappadoda, 
the  count  of  Isauria,  and  the  praetors  of  Lycaoma  and  Fisidia, 
were  invested  with  military  power  to  restrain  the  licentious 
.practice  of  rapes  and  assassinations."^ 

If  we  extend  our  view  from  the  tropic  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tanais,  we  may  observe,  on  one  hand,  the  precautions  of 
Justinian  to  curb  the  savages  of  Ethiopia,"*  and  on  the  other, 
the  long  walls  which  he  constructed  in  Orimaea  for  the  protec- 
tion of  his  friendly  Goths,  a  colony  of  three  thousand  shep- 


^"  The  Isaarian  war  and  the  triumph  of  AnastaaiuB  are  briefly  and 
darkly  represented  by  John  Malala,  (torn.  IL  p.  106,  107,)  Eyagrins^ 
(L  iil  c.  86,)  Theophanee,  p.  118 — 120,)  and  the  Ohronide  of  Maroel- 
linua 

"*  Fortes  ea  regio  (says  Justinian)  viros  habet^  nee  in  uUo  differt  ab 
laaurift,  though  Prooopius  (Persic.  L  l  a  18)  marks  an  essential  differ- 
ence between  their  military  character ;  yet  in  former  times  the  Lyca- 
onians  and  Piaidians  had  defended  their  liberty  against  the  great  kmg, 
(Xenophon.  Anabasis,  L  iii.  c.  2.)  Justinian  introduces  some  fftlse  and 
ridicu£>U8  erudition  of  the  ancient  empire  of  the  Piaidians,  and  of  Ly- 
caon,  who,  after  visiting  Rome,  (long  before  ./Eenaa,)  gave  a  name  and 
people  to  Lycaoni,  (Novell.  24,  25,  27,  30.) 

"*  See  Procopxus,  Persic.  I.  i.  c.  10.  The  altar  of  national  concord, 
of  annual  sacrifice  and  oaths,  which  Diocletian  had  created  in  the  Isle 
of  Elephantine,  was  demolished  by  Justinian  with  less  policy  than 
ceaL 
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herds  and  warriors.***    From  that  penhunxla  to  Trebizond,  the 
eastern  ciure  of  the  Euxine  was  secared  by  forts,  bv  alKanoe, 
or  bj  relk^on ;  and  the  possession  of  LaziecLy  the  Ciolchos  of 
ancient,  uie  Mingrelia  of  modem,  geography,  soon  became 
the  object  of  an  important  war.    TrelMzond,  in  aftertimes  the 
seat  of  a  romantic  empire,  was  indebted  to  the  Hberality  of 
Justinian  for  a  chnrcn,  an  aqaedoct,  and  a  castle,  whose 
ditches  are  hewn  in  the  solid  rock.    From  that  maritime  city, 
a  fipontier  line  of  five  hundred  miles  may  be  drawn  to  the  for- 
tress of  Circesinm,  the  last  Roman  station  on  the  Euphrates.^ 
Above  Trebizond  immediately,  and  five  day^  joamey  to  the 
south,  the  country  rises  into  dark  forests  and  craggy  moun- 
tains, as  savage  though  not  so  lofty  as  the  A]ps  and  the  I^re- 
nees.      In  this  rigorous  climate,'**  where  the  snows  seldom 
melt,  the  fruits  are  tardy  and  tasteless,  even  honey  is  poison- 
ous :  the  most  industrious  tillage  would  be  confined  to  some 
pleasant  valleys;  and  tbe  pastoral  tribes  obtained  a  scanty 
sustenance  from  the  flesh  and  milk  of  their  cattle.    The  Chi- 
lybians  '**  derived  their  name  and  temper  from  the  iron  qual- 

^**  Procopios  de  fidifiaia,  1.  iii  a  7.  Hist  L  yiii  c  8,  4.  These 
nuunhitious  Goths  had  refoaed  to  foUow  the  staodard  of  Theodorie. 
Ab  late  as  the  xvth  and  xvith  century,  the  naine  and  natioo  might  be 
discovered  between  Caffa  and  the  Straits  of  Azoph,  (lyAnviUe, 
M6inoires  de  TAcad^ixue,  torn.  zzz.  p.  240.)  They  well  deeerred  the 
enrioflity  of  Busbequius,  (p.  821 — 826;)  bat  Beem  to  have  raoished 
ID  the  more  reoeot  aeoooot  of  the  liimoDB  dn  Levant^  (torn,  i,}  TaU, 
Peyaonnael,  <l& 

"*  For  the  geMraphy  and  architecture  of  this  Armeniap  border, 
see  tbe  Persian  Wars  and  Edifices  (L  ii.  a  4—7, 1  iii  c  2—7)  of 
Prooopma. 

**•  The  oountrr  is  described  by  Toamcfcrt,  (Toyase  an  Leraot, 
torn.  iiL  lettre  zvil  xviiL)  That  'skilAil  botanist  soon  diacoTered  the 
fdant  that  infects  the  faonej,  (Plio.  zzl44,  46:}  he  observes,  that  the 
soldiers  of  LucuUas  might  indeed  be  astonished  at  the  cold,  sanos, 
even  in  the  plain  of  Erserum,  snow  sometimes  falls  in  Jnne,  sod  the 
harvest  is  seldom  finished  before  September.  Hie  hills  of  Armenia  - 
9re  below  the  fortieth  degree  of  latitude;  but  in  the  mountainonsoonn- 
try  whidi  I  inhabit^  it  is  well  known  that  an  ascent  of  some  hoora 
carries  the  traveller  from  the  climate  of  Languedoc  to  that  of  Nor- 
way ;  and  a  general  theory  has  been  introduced,  that,  under  tbe  line, 
an  elevation  of  2400  toites  b  equivalent  to  the  cold  of  the  i)olar  cir- 
cle, (Remood,  Observations  sur  tes  Voyages  de  Coze  dana  la  Suiaae, 
torn,  ij^  104.) 

^**  The  identity  or  proximity  of  the  Chalybiana,  or  Chaldsaans, 
may  be  investigated  in  Strabo,  (L  xii.  p.  825,  826,)  Cellarius,  (Oeo- 
graph  Antiq.  tom.  il  p.  202 — 204,)  and  Freret,  (M^ul  de  Acad^mie, 
toDL  iv.  p.  594.)     Xenophon  supposes,  in  his  romance,  (Oyropssd. 

VOL.   IV. — ^E 
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ily  of  the  soil ;  and,  sinoe  the  days  of  Cyrus,  tliey  miffbt  pro- 
duce, under  the  various  appellations  of  Chaldseans  and  Zanians, 
an  uninterrupted  prescription  of  war  and  rapine.  Under 
the  reign  of  Justinian,  they  acknowledged  the  god  and  the 
emperor  of  the  Romans,  and  seven  fortresses  were  built  in  the 
most  aooessiblepassages,  to  exclude  the  ambition  of  the  Persian 
monarch/**  The  prindpal  source  of  the  Euphrates  descends 
from  the  Chalybian  mountains,  and  seems  to  flow  towards  the 
west  and  the  Euxine:  bending  to  the  south-west,  the  river 
passes  under  the  walls  of  Satala  and  Melitene,  (which  were 
restored  by  Justinian  as  the  bulwarks  of  the  Lesser  Armenia,) 
and  gradually  approaches  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  till  at 
length,  repelled  by  Mount  Taurus,'"  the  Euphrates  inclines 
its  long  and  flexible  course  to  the  south-east  and  the  Gulf  of 
Persia.  Among  the  Roman  cities  beyond  the  Euphrates,  we 
distinguish  two  recent  foundations,  which  were  named  from 
Theodosius,  and  the  relics  of  the  martyrs ;  and  two  capitals, 
Amida  and  Edessa,  which  are  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
every  age.  Their  streogth  was  proportioned  by  Justinian  to 
#  tile  danger  of  their  situation.  A  ditch  and  paliaade  might  be 
sufficient  to  resist  the  artless  force  of  the  cavalry  of  Scythia; 
but  more  elaborate  works  were  required  to  sustain  a  regular 
81^  against  the  arms  and  treasures  of  the  great  king.  His 
skilful  engineers  underetood  the  methods  of  conducting  deep 
mines,  and  of  raising  platforms  to  the  level  of  the  rampart: 
he  shook  the  strongest  battlements  with  his  military  engines, 
and'  sometimes  advanced  to  the  assault  with  a  line  of  movable 
turrets  on  the'  backs  of  elephants.  In  the  great  cities  of  the 
East,  the  disadvantage  of  sp^  perhaps  of  position,  was  com- 
pensated by  the  zeal  of  the  people,  who  seconded  the  garrison 
in  the  defence  of  their  country  and  religion ;  and  the  fabulous 
promise  of  the  Son  of  Qod,  that  Edessa  should  never  be  taken, 
filled  the  citizens  with  valiant  confidence,  and  chilled  the  be- 
siegers with  doubt  and  dismay."'     The  subordinate  towns  of 

L  iiL,)  the  same  Barbariaofl,  against  whom  he  had  fought  in  hia  retreat, 
(Anabsaia,  L  iv.) 
"•  Procopius,  Persic.  1.  L  c.  15.  De  Edific.  L  iiL  c.  6, 
^'*  Ni  Taurus  obstet  in  nostra  maria  venturus,  (Pomponius  Mela, 
iiL  8.)  Pliny,  a  poet  as  well  as  a  naturalist,  (v.  20,)  personifies  the 
river  and  mountain,  and  describes  their  combat  See  the  course  of 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  in  the  excellent  treatise  of  D'Anville. 

'**  Procopius  (Persic.  L  iL  c.  12)  tells  the  story  with  the  tone,  half 
sceptical,  half  superstitious,  of  Herodotus.    The  promise  was  not  in  the 
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Armenia  and  Mesopotamia  were  diligently  strengthened,  and 
the  posts  which  appeared  to  have  any  command  of  ground 
or  water  were  occupied  by  numerons  forts,  substantially  built 
of  stone,  or  more  hastily  erected  with  the  obvious  materials 
of  earth  and  brick.  The  eye  of  Justinian  investigated  every 
spot;  and  his  cruel  precautions  might  attract  the  war  into 
some  lonely  vale,  whose  peaceful  natives,  connected  by  trade 
and  marriage,  were  ignorant  of  national  discord  and  the  quar- 
rels of  princes.  Westward  of  the  Euphrates,  a  sandy  desert 
extends  above  six  hundred  miles  to  the  Ked  Sc».  Nature  had 
interposed  a  vacant  sohtude  between  the  ambition  of  two 
rival  empires ;  the  Arabians,  till  Mahomet  arose,  were  formi- 
dable only  as  robbers;  and  in  the  proud  security  oi  peace, 
the  fortifications  of  Syria  were  neglepted  on  the  most  vulner- 
able side. 

Bat  the  national  enmity,  at  least  the  efiects  of  that  enmity, 
had  been  suspended  by  a  truce,  which  continued  above  four- 
score years.  An  ambassador  from  the  emperor  Zeno  accom- 
panied the  rash  and  unfortunate  PeroBes,*  in  his  expedition 
against  the  Nepthalites,f  or  white  Huns,  whose  conouests  had 
been  stretched  from  the  Caspian  to  the  heart  of  India,  whose 
throne  was  enriched  with  emeralds,^'*  and  whose  cavalry  was 
supported  by  a  line  of  two  thousand  elephants.^    The  Per- 

primJtive  lie  of  EoBebiu^  but  dates  at  least  from  the  year  400 ;  and  a 
fhird  lie,  the  Veroniea,  was  soon  raised  on  the  two  former,  {EvBgrias, 
L  iv.  c  27.)  Aa  Edessa  has  been  taken,  Tillemoot  must  diHclaim  the 
pronuse,  (H6m.  Eodea.  torn.  I  p.  862,  883,  617.) 

>**  Hbey  were  purchased  from  the  merchants  of  Adulis  who  traded 
to  India,  (Cosmas,  Topograph.  Christ  L  xL  a  889 ;)  yet»  in  the  esti- 
mate of  fnredous  stones,  the  ScythiaD  emerald  was  the  firsts  the  Bac- 
trian  the  second,  the  jfithiopian  onl^  the  third,  (Hill's  Theo])hrastiu^ 
p^  61,  AtL,  92.)  The  production,  mines,  ^  of  emeralds,  are  inyolved 
10  darhmae ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  possess  any  of  the  twelve 
torts  known  to  the  ancients,  (Gogoet,  Origine  des  Loix,  <fec.,  part  ii 
L  n.  c.  2,  art  8.)  In  this  war  the  Huns  got^  or  at  least  Ferozes  loet» 
the  finest  pearl  in  the  world,  of  which  Procopius  relates  a  ridiooloua 
finble. 

"4  Hie  Indo-Scythas  continued  to  reign  from  the  time  of  Augustus 
(Diooys.  Perieget  1088,  with  the  Commentary  of  Eostathius,  in  Hud- 
sou,  Oeograph.  Minor,  tom.  iv.)  to  that  of  the  elder  Justin,  (Coamaa, 
Topograph.  Christ  L  zl  p.  888,  889.)  On  their  origin  and  conquests, 
see  D'Anville,  (sur  VInde,  p.  18,  45,  Ac,  69,  85,  89.)  In  the  second 
century  they  were  masters  of  Larice  or  Guzerat. 

*  FiTous   the   Conqoeror— unfortunately  so  named.    See   St   Martin, 
Tol.  vj.  p.  439.— M. 
t  Bather  Hepthalites.— M. 
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sians*  were  twice  dicumvented,  in  a  sitaaiion  which  made 
valor  useless  and  flight  impossible;  and  the  double  yictory 
of  the  Huns  was  achieved  by  military  stratagem.  They 
dismissed  their  royal  captive  after  he  had  submitted  to  adore 
the  majesty  of  a  Barbarian ;  and  the  humiliation  was  poorly 
evaded  by  the  casuistical  subtlety  of  the  Ma^,  who  instructed 
Perozes  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  rigang  sun.f  The  indig- 
nant successor  of  Cyrus  forgot  his  danger  and  his  gratitude ; 
he  renewed  the  attack  with  headstrong  fury,  and  lost  both  his 
army  and  his  life.***  The  death  of  Perozes  abandoned  Persia 
to  her  foreign  and  domestic  enemies ;  |  and  twelve  years  of 
confusion  elapsed  before  his  bou  Cabades,  or  Eobad,  could 
embrace  any  designs  of  ambition  or  revenge.  The  unkind 
parsimony  of  Anastasius  was  the  motive  or  pretence  of  a 
Roman  war ;  ^**  the  Huns  and  Arabs  marched  under  the  Per- 
sian standard,  and  the  fortifications  of  Armenia  and  Mesopo- 
tamia were,  at  that  time,  in  a  ruinous  or  imperfect  condition. 
The  emperor  returned  his  thanks  to  the  governor  and  peoplo 
of  Martyropolis  for  the  prompt  surrender  of  a  city  which 
could  not  be  successfully  defended,  and  the  conflagration  of 
Theodosiopolis  might  justify  the  conduct  of  their  prudent 
neighbors.  Amida  sustained  a  long  and  destructive  siege :  at 
the  end  of  three  months  the  loss  of  fifty  thousand  of  tho 
soldiers  of  Cabades  was  not  balanced  by  any  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, and  it  was  in  vain  that  the  Magi  deduced  a  flattering 


^^  See  the  fate  of  Phirous,  or  Perozes,  and  its  consequences,  in  Pro- 
copiuii,  (Persia  Lie  8 — 6,)  who  mav  be  compared  with  the  fragmeQta 
of  Oriental  history,  (I^Herbelot,  Bibliot  Orient  jp^  851,  and  Tezeira, 
History  of  Persia,  translated  or  abridged  by  Stephens,  L  L  c.  32, 
p.  132—188.)  The  chronology  is  ably  ascertabed  by  Asseman. 
(Bibliot  Orient  torn.  iii.  p^  896 — i27.) 

»•  The  Persian  war,  under  the  reigns  of  Anastasius  and  Justin,  may 
be  collected  from  Prooopius,  (Persic.  L  i  c.  7,  8,  9,)  Tboophanes,  ^in 
Chronograph,  p.  124 — 127,)  Evagriua,  (I.  ill  c.  87,)  MarceUJnus,  (in 
Chron.  p^  47,)  and  Joeue  Stylites,  (apud  Asseman.  torn.  I  p.  272 — 281.) 


*  According  to  the  Persian  historians,  he  was  misled  by  guides  who  used 
the  old  straragcm  of  Zopyms.    Malcohn,  vol.  L  p.  101. — ^M. 

t  In  the  MS.  Chronicle  of  Tabary,  it  is  said  thai  the  Moabedan  Mobed.  or 
Grand  Pontiff,  opposed  with  all  his  inflaenoe  the  violation  of  the  treaty.  St 
Martin,  vol.  vii.  p.  254— M. 

X  When  Firoze  advanced.  Khoosh-Nuaz  (the  king  of  the  Hans)  pre- 
sented on  the  point  of  a  lanoe  the  treaty  to  which  he  bad  sworn,  and  ex- 
horted him  yet  to  desist  befere  he  destroyed  his  fame  forever.  Malcohn, 
v^  i.  p.  103.— M. 
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prediction  from  the  indecency  of  the  women*  on  the  nun- 
parts,  who  had  revealed  their  moet  secret  charms  to  the  eyes 
of  the  assaiJants.  At  length,  in  a  silent  nighty  they  ascended 
the  most  accessible  tower,  which  was  guarded  only  by  some 
monks,  oppressed,  after  Uie  duties  of  a  festival,  with  sleep 
and  wine.  Scaling-ladders  were  applied  at  tJie  dawn  of  day ; 
the  presence  of  Cabades,  his  stem  command,  and  his  drawn 
sword,  compelled  the  Persians  to  vanquish ;  and  bef<Nre  it  was 
sheathed,  fourscore  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  had  expiated 
the  blood  of  their  companions.  After  the  siege  of  Amida, 
the  war  continued  three  years,  and  the  unhappy  frontier 
tasted  the  full  measure  of  its  cabunitiea.  The  gold  of  Anaa- 
tasius  was  offered  too  late,  the  number  of  his  troops  was 
defeated  by  the  number  of  their  generals ;  the  country  was 
stripped  of  its  inhabitants,  and  both  the  linng  and  the  dead 
were  abandoned  to  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  The  resist- 
ance of  Edessa,  and  the  deficiency  of  spoil,  inclined  the 
mind  of  Cabades  to  peace:  he  sold  his  conquests  for  an 
exorbitant  price;  and  the  same  line,  thouffh  marked  with 
slaughter  and  devastation,  still  separated  uie  two  empires. 
To  avert  the  repetition  of  the  same  evils,  Anastasius  resolved 
to  found  a  new  colony,  so  strong,  that  it  should  defy  the  power 
of  the  Persian,  so  isa  advanced  towards  Assyria,  that  its  ata- 
tionary  troops  might  defend  the  province  by  the  menace  or 
operation  of  ofl^ive  war.  For  this  purpose,  the  town  of 
Dara,"^  fourteen  miles  fix>m  Nisibia,  and  four  days*  journey 
from  the  Tigris,  was  peopled  and  adorned ;  the  hasty  works 
of  Anastasius  were  improved  by  the  perseverance  of  Justinian ; 
and,  without  insisting  on  places  less  important^  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Dara  may  represent  the  military  architecture,  of  the 
age.  The  city  was  surrounded  with  two  walls,  and  the  inter- 
val between  them,  of  fifty  paces,  afforded  a  retreat  to  the 
cattle  of  the  besi^ed.  The  inner  wall  was  a  monument  of 
strength  and  beauty :  it  measured  sixty  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  Uie  height  of  the  towers  was  one  hundred  feet ;  the  loop- 
holes, from  whence  an  enemy  might  be  annoyed  with  missile 

"*  The  descriptioa  of  Dara  is  amply  and  correctly  given  by  Proco- 
pins,  (Peraic  L  l  a  10,  L  iL  c  18.  Dc  Bdific  i  iL  a  1,  2,  8, 1.  iu.  c  6.) 
See  the  atoatioii  in  D'AnviUe,  (VEuphrate  et  le  Tigre,  p.  53,  64^  66,) 
tlkough  he  aeema  to  double  the  interval  between  Dara  and  Kiaibis. 

*  OibboQ  sfaould  have. written  "Mme  proatitotei^"  Prpc.  Pen.  vol  L 
p.  7.-M. 
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weapons,  were  small,  but  nameroos ;  the  soldiers  were  planted 
along  the  rampart,  under  the  shelter  of  double  galleries,  and 
a  third  platform,  spadous  and  secure,  was^  raised  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  towers.  The  exterior  wall  appears  to  have  been 
less  lofty,  but  more  solid ;  and  each  tower  waa  protected  by 
a  quadrangular  bulwark.  A  hard,  rocky  soil  resisted  the  tools 
of  the  miners,  and  on  the  south-east,  where  the  ground  was 
more  tractable,  their  approach  was  retarded  by  a  new  work, 
which  advanced  in  the  shape  of  a  half-moon.  The  double 
and  treble  ditches  were  filled  with  a  stream  of  water ;  and  in 
the  management  of  the  river,  the  most  skilful  labor  was 
employed  to  supply  the  inhabitants,  to  distress  the  besiegers, 
and  to  prevent  the  mischiefis  of  a  natural  or  artificial  inunda- 
tion. Dara  continued  more  than  sixty  years  to  fulfil  the 
wishes  of  its  founders,  and  to  provoke  the  jealousy  of  the 
Persians,  who  incessantly  complained,  that  this  impregnable 
fortress  had  been  constructed  in  manifest  violation  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  between  the  two  empires.* 

Between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian,  the  countries  of  Col- 
chos,  Iberia,  and  Albania,  are  intersected  in  every  direction 
by  the  branches  of  Mount  Caucasus ;  and  the  two  principal 
gate$^  or  passes,  from  north  to  south,  have  been  fi^uently 
confounded  in  the  geography  both  of  the  ancients  and  mod- 
ems. The  name  of  Caspian  or  Albanian  gates  is  properly 
applied  to  Derbend,"*  which  occupies  a  short  declivity  be- 

^*"  For  the  city  and  pass  of  Derhend,  see  D'Herbelot,  (Bibliot 
Orient,  p.  167,  291, 807,)  Petit  de  la  Croix.  (Hist,  de  Gengiscan,  1.  iv. 


*  Tbe  flittiation  (of  Dara)  does  not  appear  to  give  it  strength,  as  it  must 
have  been  commanded  on  three  sides  by  the  mountains,  bat  opening  on 
the  south  towards  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia.  The  foundation  of  the  walls 
and  towers,  bailt  of  large  hewn  stone,  may  be  traced  across  the  valler,  and 
over  a  number  of  low  rocky  hills  which  branch  out  from  the  foot  of  Mount 
Masius.  Tbe  circumference  I  conceive  to  be  nearly  two  miles  and  a  half; 
and  a  small  stream,  which  flows  through  the  middle  dT  the  place,  has  in- 
duced several  Koordish  and  Armenian  nunilies  to  fix  their  residence  within 
the  ruins.  Besides  the  walls  and  towers,  the  remains  of  many  other  build* 
in^  attest  the  former  grandeur  of  Dara;  a  considerable  part  of  the  space 
within  the  walls  is  arched  and  vaulted  underneath,  and  in  one  place  we 
perceived  a  large  cavern,  supported  by  four  ponderouH  columns,  somewhat 
resembling  the  great  cistern  of  Constantinople.  In  the  centre  of  the 
village  are  the  ruins  of  a  palace  (probably  that  mentioned  by  Prooopiua) 
or  diurch,  one  hundred  paces  in  len^h,  and  sixt^  in  breadth.  The  ioua- 
dalions,  which  are  quite  entire,  consist  of  a  prodigious  number  of  subter* 
raneons  vaulted  chambers,  entered  by  a  narrow  passage  forty  paces  in 
length.  The  gate  is  still  standing;  a  considerable  part  of  the  wall  has 
bid  defiance  to  time,  ^cc    M'Donald  Kinneir's  Journey,  p.  438. — M. 
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between  the  mooDtaiiM  and  the  sea :  the  dtj,  if  we  gire  cndit 
to  local  tradition,  bad  been  bonded  by  the  Greeks ;  and  tbis 
dangerous  entrance  was  fortified  by  the  kings  of  Petsa  witb 
a  mole,  doable  walls,  and  doon  of  iron.  Tbe  IherioM  gates'"  * 
are  formed  by  a  narrow  passage  of  six  miks  in  Moont  Cau- 
casus, which  opens  from  tbe  northern  side  of  Iberia,  or  Geor- 
gia, into  the  plain  that  reaches  to  the  Tanais  and  the  ToleaL 
A  fortress,  designed  by  Alexander  perhaps,  or  one  of  faii 
suooeasors,  to  command  that  important  pass,  had  descended 
by  right  of  conquest  or  inheritance  to  a  prinee  of  the  Hons, 
who  offered  it  for  a  moderate  price  to  the  emperor ;  bat  while 
Anastasius  paused,  while  be  timorously  computed  tbe  cost  and 
the  distance,  a  more  vigilant  rival  interposed,  and  Cabades 
forcibly  occupied  the  Straits  of  Caocasus.  The  AJbaoiaa 
and  Iberian  gates  excluded  the  horsemen  €i  Scythia  from  the 
shortest  and  most  practicabf^roads,  and  the  whole  front  of  the 
mountains  was  covered  by  the  rampart  of  Gog  and  Magog, 
the  long  wall  which  has  excited  the  cariosity  of  an  Anbian 
caliph"*  and  a  Russian  conqueror/*'     According  to  a  recent 

CL  9,)  Histoire  G^D^alogiqoe  des  Talara,  (torn.  I  p^  120.)  O^tmm, 
(Voyage  en  Perse,  p.  1039 — 1041.)  and  Cornetlle  le  BrtiTii,  (Vovag««> 
torn.  L  p.  146,  141 :)  his  view  may  be  compared  with  the  pUn  of 
Olearioa,  who  judges  the  wall  to  be  of  abeUs  and  gravel  hardfiied  by 
time. 

'^  PVoeopios,  thou^  with  some  ooofanoD,  always  denoauaates  than 
Caspian,  (Persic  Lie  10.)  The  pass  is  now  styled  Tatar-topa,  the 
Tartar-gat&s  (D'Anville.  Qeographie  AndeDoe,  torn.  iL  n.  119,  120.) 

'**  l%e  imaginary  rampart  of  Gog  and  Hagog,  wfalen  waa  acriouiiy 
explored  and  hslieTed  by  a  caliph  of  the  ninth  century,  appears  to  be 
d^ved  from  the  gates  of  If oont  Caocasoa,  and  a  vagne  report  of  the 
wall  of  Chioa,  (Oeograph.  yubiensis^  p.  267— S70.  Ifteoires  de 
TAcademie,  tonLxxxi.  p  210 — 219.) 

'^^  See  a  learned  dissertatioa  of  Baier.  de  mwro  Ctmeaaeo^  m  Com- 
nenL  Acad.  Petropol  am.  1726.  torn.  L  p.  425 — laS;  but  it  is  deeti- 
tato  of  a  map  or  plan.  When  the  car  Peter  L  became  master  of  Der- 
bend  in  the  year  1722.  the  measure  of  the  wall  was  (bond  to  be  S286 
Rus4an  orpyua,  or  fikthom,  each  of  seven  feet  Engtish ;  in  the  whole 
somewhat  more  than  four  miles  in  kngtlL 

Ik 

*  Maite-Bran.  lom.  WiL  p.  IS,  makes  three  passes:  1.  The  central,  which 
leads  from  Mosdok  to  Teflis,  tbe  nXat  cavvd^toi.  2.  The  Albsmsn.  nors 
hdazid  than  the  I>erbeiHl  Pass.  3.  The  Derbend— the  CsspisD  Gates.  Bnt 
the  oarratiTe  of  CoL  Mooieith.  ia  the  JonnMl  of  the  Oeompfaical  Bodety  of 
London.  voL  iiL  p.  i.  p.  39.  cleariy  shows  that  there  are  bot  rsro  passes  be> 
twoen  the  Black  Sea  and  tbe  Caspian:  the  oealrsl.  the  Caacasian.  or,  as  CoL 
Monteith  calWt,  the  Cardan  Gates,  snd  the  pass  of  Derbend.  thonafa  it  is 
practioable  to  torn  this  position  ]of  Decbend)  bjr  a  mad  a  fisw  flules  muai, 
through  die  moanlains»  p.  40. — ^li. 
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deBcription,  huge  stones,  seven  feet  thick^  and  twenty-one  feet  in 
length  or  height,  are  artificially  joined  without  iron>  or  cement, 
to  compose  a  wall,  which  runs  above  three  hundred  miles 
from  the  shores  of  Derbend,  over  the  hills,  aud  through  the 
valleys  of  Daghestan  and  Georgia.  Without  a  vision,  such  a 
work  might  l^  undertaken  by  ue  policy  of  Cabades  ;  without 
a  miracle,  it  might  be  accomplished  by  his  son,  so  formidable 
to  the  Romans,  under  the  name  of  Chosroes  ;  so  dear  to  the 
Orientals,  under  the  appellation  of  Nushirwan.  The  Persian 
monarch  held  in  his  hand  the  keys  both  of  peace  and  war ; 
but  he  stipulated,  in  every  treaty,  that  Justinian  should  con- 
tribute to  the  expense  of  a  common  barrier,  which  equally 
protected  the  two  empires  from  the  inroads  of  the  ocyth- 
urns."' 

Vn.  Justinian  suppressed  the  schools  of  Athens  and  the 
consulship  of  Rome,  which  had  given  so  many  sages  and 
heroes  to  mankind.  Both  these  institutions  had  long  since 
degenerated  from  their  primitive  glory ;  yet  some  reproach 
may  be  justly  inflicted  on  the  avarice  and  jealousy  of  a  prince, 
by  whose  hand  such  venerable  ruins  were  destroyed. 

Athens,  after  her  Persian  triumphs,  adopted  the  philosophy 
of  Ionia  and  the  rhetoric  of  Sicily  ;  and  these  studies  became 
the  patrimony  of  a  city,  whose  inhabitants,  about  thirty  thou- 
sand males,  condensed,  within  the  period  of  a  single  life,  the 
fi;enius  of  ages  and  millions.  Our  sense  of  the  dignity  of 
human  nature  is  exalted  by  the  simple  recollection,  that  Isoc- 
rates  ^**  was  the  companion  of  Plato  and  Xenophon ;  that  he 
assisted,  perhaps  with  the  historian  Thucydides,  at  the  first 
representation  of  the  CEdipus  of  Sophocles  and  the  Iphigenia 
of  Euripides ;  and  that  his  pupils  .^chines  and  Demosthenes 
contended  for  the  crown  of  patriotism  in  the  presence  of 
Aristotle,  the  master  of  Theophrastus,  who  taught  at  Athens 
with  the  founders  of  the  Stoic  and  Epicurean  sects.'^     The 


'^*  See  the  fortifications  and  treaties  of  Ohosroen,  or  Knshirwail,  in 
Prooopius  (Persic  1.  i.  c.  16,  22, 1.  ii.)  and  D'Herbelot,  (pi  682.) 

"*  The  life  of  Isocrates  extends  from  Olymp.  Lxxxvi.  1,  to  ex.  8, 
(Unte  Christ  486—438.)  See  Dionys.  Halicarn.  torn,  ii  p.  149,  160, 
edit  Hudson.  Plutarch  (sive  aoonymus)  in  Vit.  X.  Oratorum,  p.  1588 
—1643,  edit  H.  Steph.     Phot  cod  cclix.  p.  1463. 

^**  llie  schools  of  Athens  are  copiously  Uiough  concisely  represented 
in  the  Foriuna  Attica  of  Meursius,  (c.  viii  p.  69—78,  in  torn.  L  0pp.) 
For  the  state  and  arts  of  the  city,  see  the  first  book  of  Pausanias,  and 
a  mall  tract  of  Dicnarchos,  in  the  second  volume  of  Hudson's  Geo^ 
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ingenuous  jouth  of  Attica  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  their  domes- 
tic education,  which  was  communicated  without  envy  to  the 
rival  cities.  Two  thousand  disciples  heard  the  lessons  of 
Theophrastus ;  ^**  the  schools  of  rhetoric  must  have  been  still 
more  populous  than  those  of  philosophy ;  and  a  rapid  sncoea- 
sion  of  students  diffused  the  fame  of  their  teachers  as  far  as 
the  utmost  limits  of  the  Grecian  language  and  name.  Those 
limits  were  enlarged  by  the  victories  of  Alexander;  the  arts 
of  Athens  survived  her  freedom  and  dominion;  and  the 
Greek  cdonies  which  the  Macedonians  planted  in  Egypt,  and 
scattered  over  Asia*  undertook  long  and  frequent  pilgrimages 
to  worship  the  Muses  in  their  favorite  temple  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ilissus.  The  Latin  conquerors  respectfully  listened  to 
the  instructbns  <^  their  subjects  and  captives ;  the  names  of 
Cicero  and  .Horace  were  enrolled  in  the  schools  of  Athens ; 
and  after  the  perfect  settlement  of  the  Bomaa  empire,  the 
natives  of  Italy,  of  Aiiica,  and  of  Britain,  conversed  in  the 
groves  of  the  academy  with  their  fellow-students  of  the  East 
The  studies  of  philosophy  and  eloquence  are  congenial  to  a 
popular  state,  which  encourages  the  freedom  of  inquiry,  and 
submits  only  to  the  force  of  persuasion.  In  the  republics  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  the  art  of  speaking  was  the  powerful 
engine  of  patriotism  or  ambition ;  and  the  schools  of  ihetoric 
pouVed  forth  a  colony  of  statesmen  and  legislators.  When 
the  liberty  of  public  debate  was  suppressed,  Uie  orator,  in  tha 
honorable  profession  of  an  advocate,  might  plead  the  cause 
of  innocence  and  justice ;  he  might  abuse  his  talents  in  the 
more  profitable  trade  of  pan^yric;  and  the  same  precepts 
continued  to  dictate  the  fiinciful  declamations  of  the  sophist, 
and  the  chaster  beauties  of  historical  composition.  The  sys- 
tems which  professed  to  unfold  the  nature  of  God,  of  man, 
and  of  the  universe,  entertained  the  curiosity  of  the  philo- 
sophic student ;  and  according  to  the  temper  of  his  mind,  he 
might  doubt  with  the  Sceptics,  or  decide  with  the  Stoics, 
sublimely  speculate  with  Plato,  or  severely  argue  with  Aris- 
totle. The  pride  of  the  adverse  sects  had  fixed  an  unattaina- 
ble term  of  moral  happiness  and  perfection ;  but  the  race  was 
glorious  and  salutaiy ;  the  disciples  of  Zeno,  and  even  those 
of  Epicurus,  were  taught  both  to  act  and  to  sufifer ;  and  the 


nphen,)   who   -wrote    about   Olymp.  czvil    (Dodwell's   Dissertat 
'«  DiGgea  lAert  de  Yii  PhilMopii.  L  v.  segm.  Z1,  p.  S8«. 
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death  of  Petronius  was  not  less  effectual  than  that  of  Seneca, 
to  humble  a  tyrant  by  the  discovery  of  his  impotence.  The 
li^ht  of  science  could  not  indeed  be  confined  within  the  walls 
of  Athens.  Her  incomparable  writers  address  themselves  to 
the  human  race ;  the  living  masters  emigrated  to  Italy  and 
Asia ;  Berytus,  in  later  times,  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
law ;  astronomy  and  physic  were  cultivated  in  the  musseum 
of  Alexandria ;  but  the  Attic  schools  of  rhetoric  and  philoso* 
phy  maintained  their  superior  reputation  from  the  PelopoO' 
nesian  war  to  the  reign  of  Justinian.  Athens,  though  situate 
in  a  barren  soil,  possessed  a  pure  air,  a  free  navigation,  and 
the  monuments  of  ancient  art  That  sacred  retirement  was 
seldom  disturbed  by  the  business  of  trade  or  government ;  and 
the  last  of  the  Athenians  were  distinguished  by  their  lively 
wit,  the  purity  of  their  taste  and  language,  their  social  man- 
ners, and  some  traces,  at  least  in  discourse,  of  the  magna- 
nimity of  their  fathers.  In  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  the 
academy  of  the  Platonists,  the  lycasum  of  the  Peripatetics,  the 
portico  of  the  Stoics,  and  the  garden  of  the  Epicureans,  were 
planted  with  trees  and  decorated  with  statues ;  and  the  phi- 
losophers, instead  of  being  immured  in  a  cloister,  delivered 
their  instructions  in  spacious  and  pleasant  walks,  which,  at 
different  hours,  werd  consecrated  to  the  exercises  of  the  mipd 
and  body.  The  genius  of  the  founders  still  lived  in  those 
venerable  seats;  the  ambition  of  succeeding  to  the  masters  of 
human  reason  excited  a  generous  emulation ;  and  the  merit 
of  the  candidates  was  determined,  on  each  vacancy,  by  the 
free  voices  of  an  enlightened  people.  The  Athenian  pro- 
fessors were  paid  by  their  disciples :  according  to  their  mutual 
wants  and  abilities,  the  price  appears  to  have  varied  from  a 
mina  to  a  talent ;  and  Isocrates  himself,  who  derides  the  ava- 
rice of  the  sophists,  required,  in  his  school  of^rhetoric,  about 
thirty  pounds  from  each  of  his  hundred  pupils.  The  wages 
of  industry  are  just  and  honorable,  yet  the  same  Isocrates 
shed  tears  at  the  first  receipt  of  a  stipend :  the  Stoic  might 
blush  when  he  was  hired  to  preach  the  contempt  of  money; 
and  I  should  be  sorry  to  discover  that  Aristotle  or  Plato  so  far 
degenerated  from  the  example  of  Socrates,  as  to  exchange 
knowledge  for  gold.  But  some  property  of  lands  and  houses 
was  settled  by  the  permission  of  the  laws,  and  the  legacies  of 
deceased  friends,  on  the  philosophic  chairs  of  Athens.  Epi- 
curus bequeathed  to  his  disciples  the  gardens  which  he  had 
purchased  for  eighty  minse  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds, 
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with  a  fund  suflScient  for  their  frugal  subsistence  and  monthly 
festivals;'*'  and  the  patriraony  of  Plato  afforded  an  annual 
rent»  which,  in  eight  centuries,  was  gradually  increased  from 
three  to  one  thousand  pieces  of  gold.'*^  The  schools  of 
Athens  were  protected  by  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  of  the 
fioman  princes.  The  library,  which  Hadrian  founded,  was 
placed  in  a  portico  adorned  with  pictures,  statues,  and  a  roof 
of  alabaster,  and  supported  by  one  hundred  columns  of  Phry- 
gian marble.  The  public  salaries  were  assigned  by  the  gen- 
erous spirit  of  the  Antonines ;  and  each  professor  of  politics, 
<^  rhetoric,  of  the  Platonic,  the  Peripatetic,  the  Stoic,  and  the 
Epicurean  philosophy,  received  an  annual  stipend  of  ten 
thousand  drachmae,  or  more  than  three  hundred  pounds  ster- 
ling/** After  the  death  of  Marcus,  these  liberal  donations, 
and  the  privileges  attached  to  the  thrones  of  science,  were 
abolished  and  revived,  diminished  and  enlarged;  but  some 
vestige  of  royal  bounty  may  be  found  under  £e  successors  of 
Constantine ;  and  their  arbitrary  choice  of  an  unworthy  can- 
didate might  tempt  the  philosophers  of  Athens  to  regret  the 
days  of  independence  and  poverty.^**  It  is  remarkable,  that 
the  impartial  favor  of  the  Antonines  was  bestowed  on  the  four 
adverse  sects  of  philosophy,  which  they  considered  as  equally 
useful,  or  at  least,  as  equally  innocent.  Socrates  had  formerly 
been  the  glory  and  the  reproach  of  his  country ;  and  the  first 
lessons  of  Epicurus  so  strangely  scandalized  the  pious  ears  of 
the  Athenians,  that  Jby  his  exile,  and  that  of  his  antagonists, 
they  silenced  alf  vain  disputes  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
gods.  But  in  the  ensuing  year  they  recalled  the  hasty  decree, 
restored  the  liberty  of  the  schools,  and  were  convinced  by  the 


***  See  the  Testament  of  Epicums  in  Diogen.  Laeri  L  z.  segm. 
15—20,  p.  611,  612.  A  single  epistle  (ad  Familiares,  xiiL  1)  displays 
the  iDJustice  of  the  Areopagus,  the  fidebty  of  the  Epicureana,  the  dex- 
terous politeness  of  Cicero,  and  the  mixture  of  contempt  and  esteem 
with  wnich  the  Roman  senators  considered  the  phQoeophy  and  philos- 
ophers of  Greece. 

"'  Damascius,  m  Vit.  Isidor.  apud  Photium,  cod,  ccxUL  p.  1064. 

"•  Sea  Ludan  (in  Emmch.  torn.  ii.  pi  860 — 869,  edit  Reits,)  Philosp 
tratus  (in  Vit  Sophist  L  it  c  2,)  and  Dion  Caasius,  or  Xiphilin, 
(Ixxi.  p.  1196,)  with  their  editors  Du  Soul,  Oleapua,  and  Reimar, 
and,  above  all,  Sabnasius,  (ad  Hist  August  p.  72.)  A  judicious 
philosopher  (Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol  il  p.  840—874)  prefers 
the  free  contributions  of  the  students  to  a  fixed  stipend  for  the  pro- 
feMor. 

'^  Brocker,  Hist  Grit  Fhilosoph.  torn.  ii.  p.  810,  <fec 
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ezperienoe  of  ages,  that  the  moral  character  of  philosophers  is 
not  affected  by  the  diversity  of  their  theological  specula- 
tions.'** 

The  Gothic  amis  were  less  fatal  to  the  schools  of  Athens 
than  the  establishment  of  a  new  religion,  whose  ministers 
superseded  the  exercise  of  reason,  resolved  every  question  by 
an  article  of  faith,  and  condemned  the  infidel  or  sceptic  to 
eternal  flames.  In  many  a  volume  of  laborious  controversy, 
they  exposed  the  weakness  of  the  understanding  and  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  heart,  insulted  human  nature  in  the  sages  of 
antiquity,  and  proscribed  the  spirit  of  philosophical  inquiry, 
so  repugnant  to  the  doctrine,  or  at  least  to  the  temper,  of  an 
humble  believer.  The  surviving  sects  of  the  Platonists,  whom 
Plato  would  have  blushed  to  acknowledge,  extravagantly  min- 
gled a  sublime  theory  with  the  practice  of  superstition  and 
magic ;  and  as  they  remained  alone  in  the  midst  of  a  Chris- 
tian world,  they  indulged  a  secret  rancor  against  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church  and  state,  whose  severity  was  still  sus- 
pended over  their  heads.  About  a  century  after  the  reign  of 
Julian,"*  Proclus '"  was  permitted  to  teach  in  the  philosophic 
chair  of  the  academy ;  and  such  was  his  industry,  that  he 
frequently,  in  the  sAme  day,  pronounced  ^^sq  lessons,  and 
composed  seven  hundred  lines.  His  sagacious  mind  explored 
the  deepest  questions  of  morals  and  metaphysics,  and  he  . 
ventured  to  urge  eighteen  arguments  against  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  creation  of  the  world.  But  in  the  intervals 
of  study,  he  personally  conversed  with  Pan,  ./Esculapius,  and 
Minerva,  in  whose  mysteries  he  was  secvetly  initiated,  and 

^^  The  birth  of  Epicuros  is  fixed  to  the  year  842  before  ChriBt» 
(Bajle,)  Olympiad  cul  S  ;  and  he  opened  his  school  at  Athena, 
Olmp.  czvuL  8,  806  years  before  the  same  «era.  This  intoleraDt  law 
(AthenaeoB,  1.  xiii.  p.  610.  Diogeii.  Laertius,  L  v.  s.  88.  p.  290.  Julius 
Pollux,  ix.  5)  was  enacted  in  the  same  or  the  succeeding  year,  (Sigo- 
nius,  0pp.  tom.  v.  p.  62.  Menagius  ad  Diogen.  Laert  p.  204  Cor- 
eini,  Fasti  Attici,  tom.  iv.  p.  67,  68.)  Theophrastus,  chief  of  the 
Peripatetics,  and  disciple  of  Aristotle,  was  mvolved  in  the  same 
exile. 

'^^  This  is  no  fanciful  aera:  the  Pagans  reckoned  their  calamities 
from  the  reign  of  their  hero.  Proclus,  whose  nativity  is  marked  hy 
his  horoscope,  (A.  D.  412,  February  8,  at  0.  P.,)  died  124  years  aVd 
*lw\iavo^  $a(Ti\eoii,  A.  D.  486,  (Marin,  in  Viti  Procli,  c.  86.) 

"*  The  life  of  Produs,  by  Marinus,  was  published  by  Fabridus, 
f Hamburg,  ItOO,  et  ad  calcem  Bibliot.  Latin.  Lond.  1708.)  See  Sui- 
oas,  (torn.  iii.  p.  186,  186.)  Fabricius,  (Bibliot  Gr®c  1.  v.  c  26,  p. 
44«— 562,)and  BrucOcer,  (Hist  Grit  Philosoph.  tom.  iL  p.  819—826.) 
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vhose  prostrate  statues  he  adored ;  in  the  devout  persuasioQ 
that  the  philosopher,  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  universe,  should 
be  the  priest  of  its  various  deities.  An  eclipse  of  the  sun 
announced  his  approaching  end  ;  and  his  life,  with  that  of  his 
scholar  Isidore,"*  compiled  by  two  of  their  most  learned  dis- 
ciples, exhibits  a  deplorable  picture  of  the  second  childhood 
of  human  reason.  Yet  the  golden  chain,  as  it  was  fondly 
styled,  of  the  Platonic  succession,  continued  forty-four  yean 
from  the  death  of  Proclus  to  the  edict  of  Justinian,'^  which 
imposed  a  perpetual  silence  on  the  schools  of  Athens,  and 
excited  the  grief  and  indignation  of  the  few  remaining  vota- 
ries of  Grecian  science  ai^  superstition.  Seven  friends  and 
philosophers,  Diogenes  and  Hermias,  Eulalius  and  Prisdan, 
Damascius,  Isidore,  and  Simplicius,  who  dissented  from  the 
religion  of  their  sovereign,  embraced  the  resolution  of  seek- 
ing in  a  foreign  land  the  freedom  which  was  denied  in  their 
native  country.  They  had  heard,  and  they  credulously  he- 
aved, tiiat  the  republic  of  Plato  was  realized  in  the  despotic 
government  of  Persia,  and  that  a  patriot  king  reigned  over  the 
happiest  and  most  virtuous  of  nations.  They  were  soon  aston- 
ished by  the  natural  discovery,  that  Persia  resembled  the 
other  countries  of  the  globe ;  that  Chosroes,  who  affected  the 
name  of  a  philosopher,  was  vain,  cruel,  and  ambitious ;  that 
bigotry,  and  a.>  spirit  of  intolerance,  prevailed  among  the 
Magi ;  that  the  nobles  were  haughty,  the  courtiers  servile, 
and  tlie  magistrates  unjust;  that  the  guilty  sometimes  es- 
caped, and  that  the  innocent  were  often  oppressed.  The  dis- 
appointment of  the  philosophers  provoked  them  to  overlook 
the  real  virtues  of  the  Persians ;  and  they  were  scandalized, 
more  deeply  perhaps  than  became  tlfsir  profession,  with  the 
plurality  of  wives  and  concubines,  the  incestuous  marriages, 
and  the  custom  of  exposing  dead  bodies  to  the  dogs  and  vul- 
tures, instead  of  hiding  them  in  the  earth,  or  consuming  them 
with  fire.  Their  repentance  was  expressed  by  a  precipitate 
return,  and  they  loudly  declared  that  they  had  rather  die  on 
the  borders  of  the  empire,  than  enjoy  the  wealth  and  favor 
of  the  Barbarian.    From  this  journey,  however,  they  derived 

^u  rpiie  ijfe  of  Isidore  was  composed  by  Damasdua,  (apud  Photimn, 
cod.  ccxlii  p.  1028—1076.)  See  the  last  age  of  the  Pagan  philoso- 
phers, in  Brucker,  (torn,  ii  p.  841—861.) 

***  The  suppression  of  the  .schools  of  Athens  is  recorded  by  John 
Malala,  (torn,  il  p.  187,  sub  Decio  Cos.  Sol,)  and  an  anonymous 
Chrooide  in  the  Vatican  library,  (apud  Aleman.  p.  106.) 
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a  benefit  which  reflects  the  purest  lustre  on  the  character  of 
Ghoeroes.  He  required,  that  the  seven  sages  who  had  visited 
the  court  of  Persia  should  be  exempted  from  the  penal  Uws 
which  Justinian  enacted  against  his  JPagan  subjects;  and  this 
privilege,  expressly  stipulated  in  a  treaty  of  peace,  was 
guarded  by  the  vigilance  of  a  powerful  mediator.'**  Sim- 
plicius  and  his  companions  ended  their  lives  in  peace  and 
obscurity ;  and  as  they  left  no  disciples,  they  terminate  the 
long  list  of  Grecian  philosophers,  who  may  be  justly  praised, 
notwithstanding  their  defects,  as  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous 
of  their  contemporaries.  The  writings  of  Simplicius  are 
now  extant  His  physical  and  metaphysical  commentaries 
on  Aristotle  have  passed  away  with  the  fashion  of  the  times ; 
but  his  moral  interpretation  of  Epictetus  is  preserved  in  the 
library  of  nations,  as  a  classic  book,  most  excellently  adapted 
to  direct  the  will,  to  purify  the  heart,  and  to  confirm  the  un- 
derBtan<ting,  by  a  just  confidence  in  the  nature  both  of  God 
and  man. 

About  the  same  time  that  Pythagoras  first  invented  the 
appellation  of  philosopher,  liber^  and  the  consulship  were 
founded  at  Rome  by  the  elder  lorutus.  The  revolutions  of 
the  consular  office,  which  may  be  viewed  in  the  successive 
lights  of  a  substance,  a  shadow,  and  a  name,  have  been  ooca- 
sionally  mentioned  in  the  present  History.  The  first  magis- 
trates of  the  republic  had  been  chosen  by  the  people,  to  ex- 
ercise, in  the  senate  and  in  the  camp,  the  powers  of  peace 
and  war,  which  were  afterwards  translated  to  the  emperors. 
But  the  tradition  of  ancient  dignity  was  long  revered  by  the 
Romans  and  Barbarians.  A  Gothic  historian  applau(is  the 
consulship  of  Theodoric  as  the  height  of  all  temporal  glory 
and  greatness;"*  the  king  of  Itdy  himself  congratulated 
those  annual  favorites  of  fortune  who,  without  the  cares,  en- 
joyed the  splendor  of  the  throne ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  thou- 
sand years,  two  consuls  were  created  by  the  sovereigns  of 
Rome  and  Constantinople,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving  a 

"*  Agathias  HL  il  p.  69,  70,  71)  relates  this  carious  stoiT.  Ohos- 
roes  ascended  the  throne  in  the  year  681,  and  made  his  nrai  peace 
with  the  Romans  in  the  beginning  of  688 — a  date  mo^  compatible 
with  his  young  fame  and  the  old  age  of  Isidore,  (Asseman.  febliot 
Orient  torn,  iil  p.  404.  Pagi,  torn,  il  p  643,  660.) 
■  I**  Oassiodor.  Varianun  Epist  vi  1.  JornaQdes,  c.  6*7,  p.  696, 
edit  Grot  Quod  Bommmn  boQum  primumqao  in  mundo  decua 
•didtur. 
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date  to  tbe  year,  and  a  festival  to  the  people.  But  tbe  ex- 
penses of  this  festival,  in  which  the  wealthy  and  the  vain 
aspired  to  snrpaets  their  predecessors,  insensibly  arose  to  the 
encMrmouB  sum  of  fourscore  thousand  pounds ;  the  wisest  sen- 
ators declined  a  useless  honor,  which  involved  the  certain 
ruin  of  their  fiimilies,  and  to  this  rductance  I  should  impute 
the  frequent  chasms  in  the  last  age  of  the  consular  Jpusti, 
The  predecessors  of  Justinian  had  assisted  from  the  public 
treasures  the  dignity  of  the  less  opulent  candidates ;  the 
avarice  of  that  prince  preferred  the  cheaper  and  more  con- 
venient method  of  advice  and  regulation."''  Seven  proces- 
sions or  spectacles  were  the  number  to  which  his  edict  con- 
fined  the  horse  and  chariot  races,  the  athletic  sports,  the 
music,  and  pantomimes  of  the  theatre,  and  the  hunting  of 
vnld  beasts ;  and  small  pieces  of  silver  were  discreetly  sub- 
stituted to  the  gold  medals,  which  had  always  excited  tumult 
and  drunkenness,  when  they  were  scattered  with  a  profuse 
hand  among  the  populace.  Notwithstanding  these  precau- 
tions, and  his  own  example,  the  succession  of  consuls  finally 
ceased  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Justinian,  whose  despotic 
temper  might  be  gratified  by  tbe  silent  extinction  of  a  title 
which  admonished  the  Romans  of  their  ancient  freedom.^** 
Yet  the  annual  consulship  still  lived  in  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  they  fondly  expected  its  sp^y  restoration ;  they  ap- 
plauded the  gracious  condescension  of  successive  princes,  by 
whom  it  was  assumed  in  the  first  year  of  their  reign ;  and 
three  centuries  elapsed,  after  the  death  of  Justinian,  before 
that  obsolete  dignity,  which  had  been  suppressed  by  custom, 
could  be  abolished  by  law.***  The  imperfect  mode  of  distin- 
guishing each  year  by  the  name  of  a  magistrate,  was  use- 
mlly  supplied  by  the  date  of  a  permanent  sera :  the  creation 


"'  See  the  regulations  of  JustiniaD,  (Novell  cv.,)  dated  at  Con* 
BtaniiDople,  July  5,  and  addressed  to  Strategius,  treasurer  of  the  em- 
pire. 

*••  Procopiug,  in  Anecdoi  c  26.  Alemao.  p.  106.  In  the  xviiith 
year  after  the  consnlship  of  Baailiua^  according  to  the  reckoning  of 
Marcellinus,  Victor,  Mairas,  Ac,,  the  secret  hiatory  was  composed^  and, 
in  the  eyes  of  ProcopiuiiPfce  oonsulahip  -waa  finally  abolished. 

*••  By  Leo,  the  philosopher,  (NoveU.  xciv.  A.D.  886— Ml.)    See 
Pagi  (Diwertat.  Hypatica,  p.  326—862)  and  Ducange,  (Gloss.  Orseo* 
p.  1635, 1686.)    Even  the  title  was  vilified:  ccmsulatus  oodidlli .  .  . 
vilfiscunt,  says  the  emperor  himselt 
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of  the  world,  aooording  to  the  Septuagint  version,  was  adopt- 
ed hj  the  Creeks;'*'  and  the  Latins,  since  the  age  of 
Charlemagne,  have  computed  their  time  fix>m  the  birth  of 
Christ.*" 

1*^  According  to  Julius  Afiricanus,  4rx,  the  world  was  created  the 
first  of  September,  6508  years,  three  mouths,  and  twentj-five  days 
before  the  birth  of  Christ  (See  Pezrou,  Aiitiquit^  des  Terns  de- 
fendue,  p.  20 — 28.)  And  this  senwhas  been  usea  by  the  Greeks,  the 
Oriental  Christians,  and  even  by  the  Russians,  till  the  reign  of  Peter  L 
The  period,  however  arbitrary,  is  dear  and  convenient  Of  the  7296 
years  which  are  supposed  to  elapse  since  the  creation,  we  shall  find 
8000  of  ignorance  and  darkness ;  2000  either  fabulous  or  doubtful ; 
1000  of  ancient  history,  commencing  with  the  Persian  empire,  and  the 
Republics  of  Rome  and  Athens;  1000  from  the  flail  of  the  Roman 
empire  in  the  West  to  the  discovery  of  America;  and  the  remaining 
290  will  almost  complete  three  centuries  of  the  modem  state  of  Europe 
and  mankind  I  regret  this  chronology,  so  far  preferable  to  our  dou- 
ble and  perplexed  method  of  counting  backwards  and  forwards  Uxe 
years  before  and  after  the  Christian  era. 

>«i  The  sera  of  the  world  has  prevailed  in  the  East  smce  the  vith 
eeneral  council,  (A  D.  981.)  In  the  West^  the  Christian  sera  was 
first  invented  in  the  vith  century :  it  was  proposated  in  the  viiith  by 
the  authority  and  writings  of  venerable  Bede ;  but  it  was  not  till  the 
zth  that  the  use  became  legal  and  popular.  See  TArt  de  Verifier  lea 
Dates,  Dissert  Pr61iminaire,  p.  iii.  xii.  Dictionnatre  Diplomatique, 
torn,  l  p.  829 — 887 ;  the  works  of  a  laboriooa  society  of  Benedictine 
monks. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

CONQUESTS   OF  JUSTINIAN    IN    TBI    WEST. OHABAOTXB  AMD 

FIRST   CAMPAIONB    OF   BSLI8ARIUB HE   INYADBS  AND  SUB- 
DUES THE   VANDAL  KINODOM  OF  AFRICA HIS   TRIUMPH. 

THE     GOTHIC     WAR.  — HE    RECOVERS    BICILT,    NAPLES,    AND 

BOMB. SIEGE   OF   ROME   BT  THE  OOTH8. THEIR  RETREAT 

AND    LOSSES. SURRENDER  OF  RAVENNA. OLORT   OF  BXI/- 

I8AB1UB. HIS   DOMESTIC    SHAME   AND   MIBFOBTUNBS. 

When  Justinian  ascended  the  throne,  aboat  fifty  jean  after 
the  fall  of  the  Western  empire,  the  kingdoois  of  the  Goths 
and  Vandals  had  obtained  a  solid,  and,  as  it  might  seem,  a 
legal  establishment  both  in  Eniope  and  Africa.  The  titles, 
vhidi  Roman  victory  had  inscribed,  were  erased  with  equal 
justice  by  the  sword  of  the  Barbarians ;  apd  their  successful 
rapine  derived  a  more  venerable  sanctioD  from  time,  from 
treaties,  aud  from  the  oaths  of  fidelity,  already  repeated  by  a 
second  of^third  generation  of  obedient  subjects.  Experience 
and  Christianity  had  refuted  the  superstitious  hq)e,  that  Rome 
was  founded  by  the  gods  to  reign  forever  over  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  But  the  proud  claim  of  perpetual  and  indefeasible 
dominion,  which  her  soldiers  could  no  longer  maintain,  was 
firmly  asserted  by  her  statesmen  and  lawyers,  whose  opinions 
have .  been  Msetiraes  revived  and  propagated  in  the  modern 
schools  of  jonmrudence.  After  Rome  herself  had  been 
stripped  of  the  Imperial  purple,  the  princes  of  Constantinople 
assumed  the  sole  and  sacred  sceptre  of  the  monarchy;  de- 
manded, as  their  rightful  inheritance,  the  provinces  which 
had  been  subdued  by  the  consuls,  or  possessed  by  the  Caesan ; 
yd  feebly  aspired  to  deliver  th^  faitHt^l  subjects  of  the 
^e&tfroax  tfc^nsurpation  of  Vferetics  and  Barbarians.  The 
c^yiVA  of  tfllspleQdid  d|^ign  was  in  some  degree  reserved 
^^Justinian.  I>f|k^^^^ve  first  years  of  his  reign,  he 
rmctantly  wage9  a  a^^tt^  unprofitable  war  against  the 
^Peisiajk ;  till  his  priq^^^Bd  to  his  ambition,  and  he  pur- 
chased at  M  price^H^V  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  the  ben^^f  a  precarious  truce,  which,  in 
the  knguage  of  both  nations,  ^1^  dignified  with  the  appella- 
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tion  of  the  endless  peace.  The  safety  of  the  East  enabled 
the  emperor  to  employ  his  foroes  against  the  Vandals ;  and 
the  intenud  state  of  Africa  afforded  an  honorable  motive,  and 
promised  a  powerful  support,  to  the  Roman  arms.* 

Aocordmg  to  the  testament  of  the  founder,  the  African 
kingdom  h^  lineally  descended  to  Hilderic,  the  eldest  of  the 
Vandal  princes.  A  mild  disposition  inclined  the  son  of  a 
tyrant,'  the  grandson  of  a  conqueror,  to  prefer  the  counsels 
of  clemency  and  peace;  and  his  accession  was  marked  by 
the  salutary  edict,  which  restored  two  hundred  bishops  to 
their  churches,  and  allowed  the  free  profession  of  the  Atha- 
nasian  creed.'  But  the  Catholics  accepted,  with  cold  and 
transient  gratitude,  a  favor  so  inadequate  to  their  pretensions, 
and  the  virtues  of  Hilderic  offended  the  prejudices  of  his 
countrymen.  The  Arian  clergy  presumed  to  insinuate  that 
he  had  renounced  the  faith,  and  the  soldiers  more  loudly 
complained  that  he  had  degenerated  from  the  courage,  of  his 
ancestors.  His  ambassadors  were  suspected  of  a  secret  and 
disgraceful  negotiation  in  the  Byzantine  court ;  and  his  gen- 
eral, the  Achilles,'  as  he  was  named,  of  the  Vandals,  lost  a 
battle  against  the  naked  and  disorderly  Moors.  The  public 
discontent  was  exasperated  by  Gelimer,  whose  age,  descent, 
and  military  fame,  gave  h^m  an  apparent  title  to  the  succes- 
sion :  he  assumed,  with  the  consent  of  the  nation,  the  reins 
of  government ;  and  his  unfortunate  sovereign  sunk  without 

'  The  complete  aeries  of  the  Vandal  war  Is  related  by  Procopiua  in 
a  regular  and  elegant  narrative,  (Lie.  9 — 26,  L  ii^l — IS,)  and 
happy  would  be  my  lot,xould  I  always  tread  in  the  i^^teps  of  such 
a  guide.  From  the  entire  and  diligent  perusal  of  the  Greek  text,  I 
have  a  right  to  pronouboe  that  the  Latin  and  Frendwrersions  of  Gro- 
tius  and  Cousin  may  not  be  implidtly  trusted;  yet  the  president 
Cousin  has  been  often*  praised,  ana  Hugo  Grotius  was  the  first  scholar 
of  a  learned  age. 

•  See  Ruinaji;,  HjstJPersecut.  VandaL  c.  xil  p.  589.    His  best  evi- 
dence is  drawn  firom  fH  life  <tf  ^t^^dgentius,  oomposed  by  one  of  his 
difldples,  transcribed  in  a  great  Wtfff^  in  the  aniu^^  Barrtniiaand ' 
printed  in  several  great  collectionRC||alog.  Bibli^BnnavialB^Qm. 
LvoLii.p.  1268.)  -r^      Jg^^  ~T* 

'  For  what  quality  of  the  mind  or  JjUHM^^HM^  ^^  beau^y^P 
valor  ?— Jn  what  language  did  thej^^^^^^^&omen^ — ^pid  he 
speak  German}— The  Latins  had  fj^^^^HT^Favic.  torn,  i  L  ii,  - 


8,  p.  297 :)  yet,  in  spite  of  the  pram^^^fSoA,  f Conibl.  c.  26,)  they 
appear  to  have  been  mure  successfijB^ffBitatiDg  than  in  translating 


the  Greek  poets.    But  me  j^y^^pAchiHes  might  be  fiunous  and 
popular  even  among  the  illileMI^Biirbarians. 
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a  struggle  from  the  throne  to  a  dungeon,  where  he  was 
striotlj  guarded  with  a  fitithfbl  counsellor,  and  his  unpopular 
nephew  the  Achilles  of  the  Vandals.  But  the  indulgence 
which  Bllderic  had  shown  to  his  Catholic  subjects  had  pow- 
erfully recommended  him  to  the  favor  of  Justinian,  who,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  own  sect,  could  acknowledge  the  use  and 
justice  of  religious  toleration :  their  alliance,  while  the 
nephew  of  Justin  remained  in  a  private  station,  was  ce- 
mented by  the  mutual  exchange  of  gim  and  letters ;  and  the 
emperor  Justinian  asserted  the  cause  of  royalty  and  friend- 
ship. In  two  successive  embassies,  he  admonished  the 
usurper  to  repent  of  his  treason,  or  to  abstain,  at  least,  from 
any  fdrtiber  violence  which  might  provoke  the  displeasure  of 
God  and  of  the  Romans  ;  to  reverence  the  laws  of  kindred 
and  succession^  and  to  suffer  an  infirm  old  man  peaceably  to 
end  his  days,  either  on  the  throne  of  Carthage  or  in  the  pal- 
ace of  Constantinople.  The  passions,  or  even  the  prudence, 
of  G^limer  compelled  him  to  reject  these  requests,  which 
were  urged  in  the  haughty  tone  of  menace  and  command ; 
and  he  justified  his  ambition  in  a  language  rarely  spoken  in 
the  Byzantine  court,  by  alleging  the .  right  of  a  free  people  to 
remove  or  punish  their  chief  magistrate,  who  had  failed  in 
the  execution  of  the  kingly  office.  After  this  fruitless  expos- 
tulation, the  captive  monarch  was  more  rigorously  treated,  his 
nephew  was  deprived  of  his  eyes,  and  the  cruel  Vandal,  confi- 
dent in  his  strength  and  distance,  derided  the  vain  threats  and 
dow  preparations  of  tl^  emperor  of  the  East.  Justinian  re- 
solved to  deliver  or  revfnge  hi^ifrien^.Gelimer  to  maintain  his 
usurpation  ;^fid  the  wa|^was  preceded,  according  to  the  prac- 
tice of  eivilized  nations,  by  the  most  solem^rotestations,  that 
each  party  wasidncerely  desirous  of  peace.  ^ 

The  report  of  an.Afincan  fsr  was  gratefi^nly  to  the  vain 
and  idfe  populace  of  ConslantinQ||^whose  poverty  exempted 
them  from  tribute,  and  whos^  ^^Bp^  ^^  seldom  exposed 
to  military  service.     Hut  the  ^^^cid^s,  who  judged  of 


loiii^Mh  of  nAn^md  mone^,  which  the  empire  had  sustained 
totfle  expeditioQ^r  jflMj^B*  The  troops,  which,  after  ^yq 
laborious  cam  p.aigns,^^^^B' recalled  from  the  Persian  fron- 
tjtier,  dreaded  3ie  sel^^^ppiate,  and  the  arms  of  an  un- 
known ened^.  The  ilMKrs  of  the  finances  computed,  as 
far  as  they  might  compute,  the  demands  of  an  African  war; 
the  taxes  which  must  be  founi^and  levied  to  supply  those 


•'  \ 
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insatiate  demands ;  and  the  danger,  lest  their  own  lives,  or  at 
least  their  lucrative  employments,  should  be  made  responsible 
for  the  deficiency  of  the  supply.  Inspired  by  such  selfish, 
motives,  (for  we  may  not  suspect  him  of  any  zeal  for  the 
public  good,)  John  of  Cappadocia  ventured  to  oppose  in  full 
council  the  inclinations  of  his  master.  He  confessed,  that  a 
victory  of  such  importance  could  not  be  too  dearly  purchased ; 
but  he  represented  in  a  grave  discourse  the  certain  difficulties 
and  the  uncertain  event.  '*  You  undertake,"  said  the  praefect^ 
**  to  beside  Carthage :  by  land,  the  distance  is  not  less  than 
one  hundred  and  forty  days'  journey ;  on  the  sea,  a  whole 
year*  must  elapse  before  you  can  receive  any  intelligence 
from  your  fleet    If  Africa  should  be  reduced,  it  cannot  be 

Preserved  without  the  additional  conquest  of  Sicily  and  Italy, 
uccess  will  impose  the  obligations  of  new  labors  ;  a  single 
misfortune  will  attract  the  Barbarians  into  the  heart  of  your 
exhausted  empire.*'  Justinian  felt  the  weight  of  this  salutary 
advice ;  he  was  confounded  by  the  unwonted  freedom  of  an 
obsequious  servant ;  and  the  design  of  the  war  would  perhaps 
have  been  relinquished,  if  his  courage  had  not  been  revived 
by  a  voice  which  silenced  the  doubts  of  profane  reason.  **  I 
have  seen  a  vision,"  cried  an  artful  or  fanatic  bishop  of  the 
East.  "  It  is  the  will  of  Heaven,  O  emperor  I  tnat  you 
should  not  abandon  your  holy  enterprise  for  the  deliverance 
of  the  African  church.  The  God  of  battles  will  march  before 
your  standard,  and  disperse  your  enemies,  who  artf  the  ene^ 
mies  of  his  Son."  ^e  emperor,  might  be  tempted,  and  hia 
counsellors  were  constrained,  tc^give  Adit  to  this  seasonable 
revelation :  but  th^y  d^fSved  more  rational  b«p  from  the 
revolt,  which  the  adherents  of  Hil(]ffiic  or  Atnanasiiu  had 
already  excited  (M^  the'  borders ,  of  the .  Vandal  monarchy. 
Pudentius,'an^frican  subgeci^  h4^i  privately  signified  his  lojal 
intentions,  and  mttai^lU^^  j94  Tutored  the  province  of 
Tripoli  to  the  obecffllHj^Bjp^J^)^  The  government 
of  Sardinia  had  bee»itttnl^^K)^^<3!4as,  a  valiant  Barbarian: 
he  suspended  the  ^aj^ment^ffllj^ute/  disclaimed  his  alleganoe 
to  the  usurper,  and  gave  audience  po  the  emissaries  <flfci^ 


*  A  year — absurd  exaggeration  I  ^^^^^p^st  of  Africa  may  be 
dated  L  D.  6S3,  September  14.  It  is^^BPed  by'Jiytinian  in  the 
preface  to  his  iDstitntes^  which  were  poBOmed  November  21  of  the 
aame  vear.  Including  the  voyage  and  return,  socfa  a  computation 
might  be  truly  applied  to  our  fitdiMi  empire. 
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tinian,  wh5  found  Iiim  master  of  that  fhntfnl  island,  at  the 
head  of  his  guards,  and  proudly  invested  with  the  ensigns  of 
Toyaliy,    The  forces  of  the  Vandals  were  diminished  by  dis- 
cord and  suspicion ;  the  Roman  armies  were  animated  by  llie 
spirit  of  Belisarius;   one  of  those  heroic  names  which  are 
fiimiliar  to  every  age  and  to  eveiy  nation. 
*  The  Africanus  ^  new  Rome  was  bom,  and  perhaps  edu- 
cated, among  the  Thradan  peasants,^without  any  of  those 
advantages  which  had  formed  the  virtues  of  the  elder  and 
younger  Scipio ;  a  noble  origin,  liberal  studies,  and  the  emu- 
kdon  of  a  free  statf .    The  silence  of  a  loouacious  secretary 
I       may  be  admitted,  to  prove  that  the  youth  ot  Belisarius  could 
^  not  afford  any  subject  of  praise :  he  served,  most  assuredly 

vnth  valor  and  reputation,  among  the  private  guards  of  Jus- 
k      tinian ;  and  wMfen  his  pspxyn  became  emperor,  the  domestic 
was  prQpioted  to  militaiy^mmand.     AiW  a  bold  inroad  into 
^       Persarmenia,  in  which  his'glory^waB  shffecT  by  a  colleague, 
*and  his  progress  was  checked  by  an  en^y,  Belisarius  repaired 
to  the  important  Xation  of  Dsra,  where  he  first  accepted. the 
service   of  Procopius,  iA  faithful   companion,   and  diligent 
historian,  of  his.explouf^  ^e  Mirranes  of  Persia  advanced, 
with  forty  tli^^kd  q|  h^r  best  troops,  to  rase  the  fortifica- 
tions of  DmIRd.  ngaified  the  day  and  the  hour  on  which 
tSe  citizens  shoul^*  prepar#  a»  bath  for  hj|»  refreshment,  after 
the  toils  of  victoiT.  *K  encoujf^nd  an  adversary  equal  to 
^    hinwelf,  by  the*  oeir  iiWof  (jfeneral  of  the  East ;  his  supe- 
nor  in  the  science  of  ^r,  but  much  inferior  in  the  number 
and  quality  of  hisAroops,  whilh  amouited  only  to  twenty-five 
^  thousand  Roii4hs*  and  ^itraygers,  reKed  in  their  discipline, 

and  humbled  by  recent  disasters.     As  the  lyel  plain  of  Dara 
'    «  refused  all  shelter  to  stratagem  and  ambush,  Belisarius  pro- 

^  S    ^Hfirt    il    t  BtXiaSptoi    bt    J^^^f    H'BpaxuiwTt    ml    *lXX«p«3» 

ptTa(^  rcrrsf ,  (Prooop.  YandsL  1 1  ^^B  Aleman,  (I^  ad  Aneodot 
pL  6,)  an  Italian,  cdUd  easiity  reiecHp  Oerman  vant^  of  Oiphaniqa 
and  VeLserna,  who  wishad  to  ciaiin^e  hero ;  but  hia  Qermani%  a 
%  matropolis  of  Thrace,  I  caanot  find  in  any  civil  or  ecclesiastical  lists 
of  the  provinces  and  cities.* 

*  The  two  first  Persia^mpaigns  of  Belisariaa  are  &irly  and  copi- 
ously related  by  hia  sed^K  (PersUs.  Lie.  12—18.) 

*  M.  -nm  Hammer  (in  a  review  of  Lord  Mahon's  Life  of  BeHiariiu  in  the 
Tlenos  Jabrlmcher)  shows  that  the  name  of  fielisariiu  is  a  Sdavonic  word, 
BeU-tzar  the  White  Prince,  and  that  the  phtoe  of  his  hirth  was  a  viUa^  of 
Bfyp^  which  Btm  heaza  the  oams  of  Germany.— M. 
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tectdd  his  front  with  a  deep  trench,  which  was^  prolonged 
at  first  in  perpendicular,  ana  afterwards  in  parallel,  lines,  to 
cover  the  wings  of  cavalry  advantageously  posted  to  conamand 
the  flanks  and  rear  of  the  enemy.  When  the  Roman  centre 
was  shaken,  Uieir  well-timed  and  rapid  charge  decided  the 
conflict :  the  standard  of  Persia  fell ;  the  immortals  fled ;  the 
in&ntry  threw  away  their  bucklers,*  and  eight  thousand  of  the  . 
vanquished  were  left*^  the  field  of  battle.  In  the  next  cam- 
paign, Syria  was  invaded  on  the  side  of  the  desert;  and 
Belisarius,  with  twenty  thousand  men,  hastened  from  Dara  to 
the  relief  of  the  province.-  During  the  whole  summer,  the 
designs  of  the  en^my  were  baffled  by  h&  skilful  «dispOsitions : 
he  pressed  their  retreat,  occupied  each  night  their  camp  of  the 
preceding  day,  and  would  have  soured  a  hloodl^  victory, 
if  he  could  have  resisted  the  impatience  oMhis  own  troops. 
Their  valiant  promise  was  faintlySupported  in  the  hour  of 
battle;  tha*riglft#ing  waa  elcj^iftd  by  the  treacherous  or 
cowardly  desertion  of  ^e  C^ristiian  Arabs ;  the  Huns,  a  veteraif 
band  of  eight  hundred  warriors,  were  opfn-esqjod  hj  superior 
numbers ;  the  flight  of  the  Isauna^ttm  interospted  ;  but  the 
Roman  infantry  stood  fim^  on  th*^  l^?  For  Belisarius  himself 
dismounting  from  his  horse,  ahowe<^hem  tl^|A^frepid  despair 
was  their  only  safety.*  They  turQcV  ^th^PPbftiks  to  the 
Euphrates,  a^fl  their  faces  fo  fim  enemj^^ij^^upierabll  itr- 
rows  glanced  withibt  efleq^  from  ^  tj^ '4orafict  ^anj*  shelving 
order  of  their  bucklers;  to  SnpeiWabR  litfe  of  pikes,  was 
opposed  to  the  repeated  assaults  of  the  Peiman  eavaify ;  and  ^ 
after  a  resistance  of  m^jL  hours,. the  rei0&iing  troops  were 
skilfully  embarked  unOT  tlie  shado^  of  thS  ligSt  TbQ  Per-  • 
sian  commander  retired  ^ith 'disorder  and  disgrace,  to  answer^ 
a  strict  account  or  the  lives  of  so  many  soldiers,  which  he  had 
consumed  ih  «  barren  victory.  But  ther  fame  of  Belisailbs  * 
was  not  sullied  by  a  def(^^n  which  he  aloiie*liad  sav^  his 
army  from  Hke  consequJ^^of  their  own  rashness:  the  wp- 
proach  of  peace  relieved  B^f  from  the  guard  of  the  eastern 
frontier,  and  his  conduct  in  the  sedition  of  Constantinople 
amply  discharged  his  obligations  to  the  emperor.  When  the 
African  war  became  the  topic  of  popular  discourse  and  secret 
deliberation,  each  of  the  Koman  ^Bfrals 

n^Mis 


rather  than  ambitious,  of  the  dang 

*  The  battle  was  foaght  on  Easter  Sunday,  April  19,  not  at  the  end  of 
the  rammer.  The  date  is  rapplied  from  John  Malala  by  Lord  Mahoo, 
p.  47.— M. 
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88  JustiniaD  had  declared  his  preferenoe  of  superior  merits 
their  envj  was  rekindled  by  the  unanimous  applause  which 
!  was  gi^en  to  the  choice  of  Belisarius.    The  temper  of  the 

I  Bjzantine  court   may  encourage  a  suspicion,  that  the  hero 

was  darkly  assisted  by  the  intrigues  of  his  wife,,  the  fair  and 
subtle  Antonina,  who  alternately  enjoyed  the  confidence,  and 
incurred  the  hatred,  of  the  empress  Theodora.    The  birth  of 

/^ntonina  was  ignoble ;  she  descended  frcyn  a  &mily  of  char- 
ioteers;   and  her  chastity  has  been  st^ed  with  the  foulest 
reproach.     Yet  she  reigned  with  long  and  absolute  power  over 
the  mind  of  her  illustrious  husband ;    and  if  Anionina  dis- 
^     dained  the  merit  of  conjugal  fidelity,  she  expressed  a  manly 
9     fiiendship  to  Belisarius,  whom   she   accompanied  with   un- 
daunted resolution  in  all  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  a  mil- 
^   itarylife.^ 

Wk       The  preparations  for  the  African  war  were  not  unworthy 

^m    of  the  htft  contest  betweetfjlome  and  Garage.    The  pride 

^P    attd  flower  of  the  army  consisted  of  the .  guards  of  Belisarius, 

who,  according  to  1jfie  pernicious  indulgence  of  the   times, 

I  devoted  themselves,  by  a^articular  oam  of  fidelity,  to  the 

senace  of  their  patron*     Their   strength  and  stature,  for 

*         which  they  had  b^n  curiously  selected,  the  goodness  of  their 

horses  and  arn^^^ndfbe  ^iduous  practice  of  all  the  exer- 


ciser of  war,  enaDled  thenj^to  act  whatever  their  courage 
might  prompt ;  afid  theu^  courage  was  exalted  hj  the  social 
honor  of  their  rank,  and  ^he  persAal  ambition  of  fiivor  and 
^fortune.  Four  hundred  of  the  bravest  of  the  Heruli  marched 
under  the  banner  *(^  the  faithful  and  active  Pharas;  their 
untractable  valor  jfas  more  highly  priz#i  than  the  tame  sub- 
vission  of  the  Greeks  and  Syrians ;  and  of  such  importance 
was  it  deemed  to  procure  a  reenforcement  of  six  hundred 
^la^^etse,  or  Huns,  that  they  were  allured  by  fraud  and 
deceit  to  engagt  m  a  naval  expedition.  Five  thousand  horse 
and  ten  thousana  foot  were  embarked  at  Constantinople,  for 
the  conquest  of  Africa;  but  the  infantry,  for  the  most  part 
levied  iiv  Thrace  and  .Isauria,  yielded  to  the  more  prevailing 
use  and  reputation  of  the  cavalry ;  and  the  Scythian  bow  was 
the  weapon  on  which  the  armies  of  Rome  were  now  reduced 
,  to  place  their  principal  <kpend«nce.  From  a  laudable  desire 
to  assert  the  dignity  oi  his  theme,  Procopius  defends  the 
,  .  <> . _ 

^  See  the  birth  and  character  of  Antonina,  in  the  Anecdotes,  c  L  and 
the  Qptes  of  Alemannus,  p.  8. 
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soldiers  of  bis  own  time  against  the  morose  critics,  who  con- 
fined that  respectable  name  to  the  heavy-armed  wftrriors  dS. 
antiquity,  and  maliciously  observed,  that  the  word  archer  is 
introduced  by  Homer*  as  a  term  of  contempt  "Such  con- 
tempt might  perhaps  be  due  to  the  naked  youths  who  appeared 
on  foot  in  the  fields  of  Troy,  and  lurking  behind  a  tombstone, 
or  the  shield  of  ^  friend,  drew  the  bow-string  to  their  breast^' 
and  dismissed  a  fe^le  and  lifeless  arrow.  But  our  archer^ 
(pursues  the  historian^  are  mounted  on  horses,  which  they\ 
manage  with  admirable  skill ;  their  head  and  shoulders  are  \ 
protected  by  a  casque  or  buckler ;  they  wear  greaves  of  iron 
on  their  legs,  and  their  bodies  are  guarded  by  a  coat  of  mail. 
On  their  right  side  hangs  a  quiver,  a  sword  on  their  left,  and 
their  hand  is  accustomed  to  wield  a  lance  or  javelin  in  closer 
combat  Their  bows  are  strong  and  weighty ;  they  shoot  in 
every  possible  direction,  advancing,  retreating,  to  the  front,  to 
the  rear,  or  to  eit^r  flank ;  and  as  they  are  taught  to  draw 
the  bow-string  not  to  the  breast,  but  to  the  right  ear,  firm 
indeed  must  be  the  armor  that  can  resht  the  rapid  violence 
of  their  shaft."  Five  hundred  traisnorts,  navigated  by  twenty 
thousand  mariners  of  Egypt,  CHicia,  and  Ionia,  were  collected 
in  the  harbor  of  Constantinople. «  I^  sra^j^t  of  these  ves- 
sels may  be  computed  at  thirty,  theHargSHR  five  hundred, 
tons ;  and  the  &ir  average  will^upply  an  allowance,  liberal, 
but  not  profuse,  of  about  ^e  hundftd  thousand  tons,'*  for  the 

'  See  the  preface  of  Procopius.  The  enemies  of  archery  might 
quote  the  reproaches  of  Diomede  Iliad.  A.  886,  &c.)  and  the  permit- 
tere  vulnera  veotis  of  AcaD,  (viiL  884 :)  yet  the  Romans  could  not 
despise  the  arrows  of  the  Parthians ;  and  in  the  sie^  of  Troy,  PaH- 
darus,  Paris,  and  Teucer,  pierced  those  haughty  warriors  who  insulted 
them  as  women  or  children.  • 

*  Ncvp^v  ^i¥  fta^S  wiXaaw,  T^^ta  Si  viitipovy  (Iliad,  i^  128.)  How  Con- 
cise— ^how  just — how  beautiful  is  the  whole  pict^e  I  I  see  the  atti- 
tudes of  the  archer — I  hear  the  twangmg  of  tne  bow : — 

^^  The  text  appears  to  allow  for  the  largest  Yessels  50,000  medunni, 
or  8000  tons,  (smce  the  nudhnnua  weighed  160  Roman,  or  120  avoir- 
dupois, pounds.)  I  liave  given  a  more  rational  interpretation,  by  sup- 
posing tnat  the  Attic  s^le  of  Procopius  conceals  the  legal  and  popular 
moditu^  a  sixth  part  of  the  medimnu$f  (Hooper's  Ancient  Measures, 
p.  152,  Ac)  A  contrary  and  indeed  a  stmnger  mistake  has  crept  into 
an  oration  of  Dinarchus,  (contra  Demosthenem,  in  Reiske  Orator.  Graec 
torn.  iy.  P.  ii.  p.  84.)  By  reducing  the  number  of  ships  from  500  to  50, 
aud  translating  nUiitvoi  by  min^y  or  pounds,  Oousin  has  ffenerously 
allowed  500  tons  for  the  whole  of  the  Imperial  fleet !  Did  he  never 
thinkf 
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zeoeption  of  thiity-fiTe  thouBand  soldiers  and  sailors^  of  five 
tbousaod  hones,  c^  arms,  engines,  and  military  stores,  and  of 
a  sufficient  stock  of  water  and  provisions  for  a  voyage,  per- 
haps, of  three  months.  The  proud  galleys,  whieh  in  former 
ages  swept  the  Mediterranean  with  so  many  hundred  oars,  had 
long  since  disappeared ;  and  the  fleet  of  Justinian  was  escorted 
only  by  ninetjr-two  light  brigantines,  covered  from  the  missile 
weapons  of  the  enemy,  and  rowed  by  two  thousand  of  the 
brave  and  robust  youth  of  Constantinople.  Twenty-two  gen- 
erals are  named,  nooet  of  whom  were  afterwards  distinguished 
in  the  wars  of  Africa  and  Italy :  but  the  supreme  command, 
both  by  land  apd  sea,  was  delegated  to  Belisarius  alone,  with 
a  boundless  power  of  acting  aoooiding  to  his  discretion,  as  if 
ihe  emperor  himself  were  present  The  separation  of  the 
naval  and  military  professions  is  at  once  the  effect  and  the 
cause  of  the  modem  improvements  in  the  science  of  navigation 
and  maritime  war. 

In  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Justinian,  and  abovt  the 
time  of  the  summer  solstice,  the  whole  fleet  of  six  hundred 
ships  was  ranged  in  martial  pomp  before  the  gardens  of  the 
paiaoe.  The  patriarch  pronounced  his  benediction,  the  em- 
peror signified  nis  last  commands,  the  general^s  trumpet  gave 
the  signal  of  departure,  and  every  heart,  according  to  its  fears 
or  wi^es,  explored,  with  anxious  curiosity,  the  omens  of  mis- 
fortune and  success.  The  first  halt  was  made  at  Perinthus  or 
Heraclea,  where  Belisarius  waited  five  days  to  receive  some 
Thracian  horses,  a  military  gift  of  his  sovereign.  From 
thence  the  fleet  pursued  their  course  through  the  midst  of  the 
Propontis;  but  as  they  struggled  to  pass  the  Straits  of  the 
Hellespont,  an  unfavorable  wind  detained  them  four  days  at 
Abydus,  where  the  general  exhibited  a  memorable  lesson  of 
firmness  and  severity.  Two  of  the  Huns,  who  in  a  drunken 
quarrel  had  slain  one  of  their  fellow-soldiers,  were  instantly 
Mown  to  the  anny  suspended  on  a  lofty  gibbet.  The  national 
dignity  was  resented  by  their  countrymen,  who  disclaimed  the 
servile  laws  of  the  empire,  and  asserted  the  free  privilege  of 
Scythia,  where  a  small  fine  was  allowed  to  expiate  the  hasty 
sallies  of  intemperance  and  anger.  Their  complaints  were 
speesous,  their  clamors  were  loud,  and  the  Romans  were  not 
averse  to  the  example  of  disorder  and  impunity.  But  the 
riang  sedition  was  appeased  by  the  authority  and  eloquence 
of  the  general :  and  he  represented  to  the  assembled  troops 
the  obligation  of  justice,  the  importance  of  discipline,  the  re- 
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wards  of  piety  and  virtue^  and  the  unpardoiiabto  guilt  of  mar- 
der,  which,  in  his  apprehenuon,  was  a^^avated  rather  than 
excused  by  the  vice  of  intoxication/*  In  ^e  navigation  from 
the  Hellespont  to  Peloponnesus^  which  the  Greeks,  after  the 
siege  of  Troy,  had  performed  in  four  days,'*  the  fleet  of  Bel- 
isarius  was  guided  in  their  course  by  his  master-galley,  con- 
spicuous in  the  day  by  the  redness  <^  the  sails,  and  in  the 
night  by  the  torches  blazing  from  the  mast  head.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  pilots,  as  they  steered  between  tha  islands,  and 
turned  the  Gapes  of  Malea  and  Taenarium,  to  preserve  the  just 
order  and  regular  intervak  of  such  a  multitude  of  ships :  as 
the  wind  was  &ir  and  moderate,  their  labois  were  not  unsuo- 
cessful,  and  the  tro<^  were  safely  disembarked  at  Metkone 
on  the  Messenian  coast,  to  repose  themselves  for  a  while  after 
the  fatigues  of  the  sea.  In  this  place  they  experienced  how 
avarice,  invested  with  authority,  may  sport  with  the  lives  of 
thousands  which  are  bravely  exposed  for  the  public  service. 
Accoiding  to  military  practice,  the  bread  or  biscuit  of  the 
Romans  was  twice  prepared  in  the  oven,  and  the  diminution 
of  one  fourth  was  cheerfully  allowed  for  the  loss  of  weight 
To  gain  this  miserable  profit,  and  to  save  the  expense  of  wood, 
the  prsefect  John  of  Oappadocia .  had  given  orders  that  <^e 
flour  should  be  slightly  baked  by  the  same  fire  which  warmed 
the  baths  of  Constantinople ;  and  when  the  sacks  were  opened, 
a  soft  and  mouldy  paste  was  distributed  to  the  army.  Such 
unwholesome  food,  assisted  by  the  heat  of  the  climate  and 
season,  soon  produced  an  epidemical  diseaste,  which  swept 
away  five  hundred  soldiers.  Their  health  was  restored  by 
the  diligence  of  Befisarius,  who  provided  fi'esh  bread  at  Me- 
thone,  and  boldly  expressed  his  just  and  humtuae  indignation : 
the  emperor  heard  his  complaint ;  the  general  was  praised, 
but  the  minister  was  not  punished.  From  the  port  of  Methone, 
the  pilots  steered  along  the  western  ooast  of  Peloponnesus,  as 
&r  as  the  Isle  of  Zacynthus,  or  Zante,  before  they  undertook 

"  I  have  read  of  a  Greek  legislator,  who  inflicted  a  double  pel^ty 
on  the  crimes  committed  in  a  state  of  intoxication;  but  it  seems^ 
agreed  that  this  was  rather  a  political  than  a  moral  law, 

"  Or  even  in  three  days,  since  they  anchored  the  first  eveninff  in 
the  neighboring  isle  of  Tenedos :  the  second  day  they  sailed  to  Lesbos, 
the  third  to  the  promontory  of  Eubcea,  and  on  the  fourth  thay  reached 
Argos,  (Homer,  Odyss.  F.  180 — 188.  Wood's  Essay  on  Homer,  pL  40 
;—46,)  A  pirate  sailed  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  seaport  of  Sparta 
in  three  days,  (Xenophon.  Hellen.  1.  iL  c  1.) 
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the  voyage  (m  their  eyes  a  most  arduous  voyage)  of  one  bun- 
dred  leagues  over  the  Ionian  Sea.  As  th^  feet  was  surprised 
by  a  calm,  sixteen  days  were  eonsumed  in  the  slow  naviga- 
tion ;  and  even  the  general  wo\ild  have  sufl^ed  the  intoler- 
able hardship  of  thirsty  if  the  ingenuitv  of  Antonina  had  not 
S reserved  the  water  in  glass  bottles,  which  she  buried  deep  in 
le  sand  in  a  part  of  the  ship  impervious  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  At  length,  the  harbor  of  Cancana,"  on  the  southern  side 
o(  Sicily,  afforded  a  secure  and  hospitable  shelter.  The 
Gothic  officers  who  governed  the  island  in  the  name  of  the 
daughter  and  grandson  of  Theodoric,  obeyed  their  imprudent 
orders,  to  receive  the  troops  of  Justinian  Uke  frienda  and  allies : 
provisions  were  liberally  supplied,  the  cavalry  was  remounted,^* 
and  Procopius  soon  returned  from  Syracuse  with  correct  ia- 
{brmation  of  the  state  and  designs  of  the  Vandals.  His  intel--* 
ligenoe  detennined  Belisarius  to  hasten  his  operations,  and  hia 
wise  impatience  was  seconded  by  the  winds.  The  fleeciest 
sight  of  Sicily,  passed  before  the  Isle  of  Malta,  discovereir  the 
capes  of  Afnoa,  ran  along  the  ooast  with  a  strong  gale  from 
the  north-east,  and  finally  cast  anchor  at  the  promontory  oi 
Caput  Yada,  about  five  days'  journey  to  the  south  of  Car- 
thage." 

If  Gelimer  had  been  informed  of  the  approach  c^  the  enemy, 
he  must  have  delayed  the  conquest  of  Sardinia  for  the  imme- 
diate defence  of  his  person  and  kingdom.  A  detachment  of 
five  thousand  soldiers^  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  galleys, 
would  have  joined  the  remaining  forces  of  the  Vandals ;  and 
the  descendant  of  Genserie  naight  have  surprised  and  oppressed 
a  fleet  of  deep  laden  transporta^  incapable  of  action,  and  of 
light  brigantineB  that  seemed  only  qualified  for  flight.     Beli- 

^*  GaacaBa,  near  Oamatiiia,  is  at  least  50  miles  (860  or  400  stadia) 
from  Syracuee,  (Claver.  Skilm  AntiqiUK  p.  If^l.)* 

^*  Frooopiiis»  Gothic  I  L  c.  8.  Tibi  tollit  hianitma  apta  quadrigis 
equa,  in  the  Sicilian  pastures  of  Qro9phaa»  (Horat  Carm.  ii  16.) 
Acragas  ....  magnaiuinilia  quondam  generator  equonun,  (Virg. 
j£neKL  iii  704.)  'Zero's  horses,  whose  victories  are  immortalized  by 
Pindar,  were  bred  in  this  country. 

"  The  Caput  Vada  of  Procopius  (where  Justinian  afterwards 
founded  a  city— De  Edific  L  vl  c  6)  is  ihe  promontory  of  Ammon  in 
Stffabo  ihA  Brachsdes  of  Ptolemy,  tiM  Oapaudia  of  tile  moderns,  a 
long  BMvw  b1^>  ^aA  ruiw  into  the  sea^  (Shaw's  Travels,  p.  111.) 

•  Lord  ICabon,  (Life  of  Belissnus,  p.  88)  smwests  some  valid  reasons  for 
Koding  Catana,  the  aiicieDt  name  of  Catania.— ^M.  ^ 
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Barios  had  Becretly  trembled  when  he  overheard  his  soldiers, 
in  the  passage,  emboldening  each  other  to  confess  their  appre- 
hensions :  if  they  were  once  on  shore,  they  hoped  to  maintain 
the  honor  of  their  arms ;  but  if  they  should  be  attacked  at  sea, 
they  did  not  blush  to  acknowledge  that  they  wanted  courage 
to  contend  at  the  same  time  with  the  winds,  the  waves,  and 
the  Barbarians/*  The  knowledge  of  their  sentiments  decided 
Belisarius  to  seiase  the  first  opportunity  of  landing  them  on  the 
coast  of  Africa ;  and  he  prudently  rejected,  in  a  council  of 
war,  the  proposal  of  sailing  with  the  fleet  and  anny  into  the 
port  of  Carthage.*  Three  months  after  their  departure  from 
Constantinople,  the  men  and  horses,  the  arms  and  military 
stores,  were  safely  disembarked,  and  five  soldiers  were  left 
as  a  guard  on  board  each  of  the  ships,  which  were  disposed 
in  the  form  of  a  semicircle.  The  remainder  of  the  troops 
occupied  a  camp  on  the  sea-shore,  which  they  fortified,  ao- 
cordmg  to  ancient  discipline,  with  a  ditch  and  rampart ;  and 
the  discovery  of  a  source  of  firesh  water,  while  it  alWed  the 
thirst,  excited  the  superstitious  confidence^  of  the  Komans. 
The  next  morning,  some  of  the  neighboring  gardens  were 
|Hllaged;  said  Belisarius,  after  chastising  the  offenders,  em- 
braced the  slight  occasion,  but  the  decisive  moment,  of  incul- 
cating the  maxims  of  justice,  moderation,  and  genuine  policy. 
"  When  I  first  accepted  the  commission  of  subduing  Africa,  I 
depended  much  less,**  ^d  the  general,  ^  on  the  numbers,  or 
even  the  bravery  of  my  troops,  than  on  the  friendly  disposition 
of  the  natives,  and  their  immortal  hatred  to  the  Vandals.  You 
alone  can  deprive  me  of  this  hope ;  if  you  continue  to  extort 
by  rapine  what  might  be  puidiased  for  a  little  money,  such 
acts  of  violence  will  recomale  these  implacaUe  enemies,  and 
unite  them  in  a  ju$t  and  holy  league  against  the  invaders  of 
their  country."  These  exhortations  were  enfdroed  by  a  rigid 
discipline,  of  which  the  soldiers  themselves  soon  felt  and 
pnused  tiie  salutary  effects.  The  inhabitants,  instead  of  de- 
serting their  houses,  or  hiding  their  com,  supplied  the  Romans 
with  a  fair  and  liberal  market :  the  civil  officers  of  Hie  province 
continued  to  exercise  their  functions  in  the  name  of  Justinian : 


"  A  centurion  of  Mark  Antony  expressed,  though  in  a  more  manly 
strain,  the  same  dislike  to  the  sea  ana  to  naval  combats,  (Plutarch  in 
Antonio,  p.  1780,  edit  Hen.  Steph.) 


*  JEUitber  into  the  present  Lake  of  Tanis.    Lord  Mahon,  p.  99.^M . 
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and  the  deigy,  from  motives  of  oonsdenoe  and  interest,  as- 
flidaooslj  labored  to  promote  the  cause  of  a  Catholic  emperor. 
The  small  town  of  SuUecte,"  one  day's  journey  from  the 
camp,  had  the  honor  of  being  foremost  to  open  her  gates,  and 
to  resome  her  andent  allegiance :  the  larger  cities  of  Leptis 
and  Adrumetum  imitated  the  example  of  loyalty  as  soon  as 
Belisarios  appeared ;  and  he  advanced  without  opposition  as 
&r  as  Grasse,  a  palace  of  the  Vandal  kings,  at  the  distance 
of  fifty  miles  from  Carthage.  The  weary  Romans  indulged 
themselves  in  the  refreshment  of  shady  groves,  cool  fountains, 
and  delicious  fruits;  and  the  preference  which  Procopius 
allows  to  these  gardens  over  any  that  &e  had  seen,  either  in 
the  East  or  West,  may  be  a8<^bea  either  to  the  taste,  or  the 
£&tigue,  of  the  historian.  In  three  generations,  prosperity  and 
a  warm  climate  had  dissolved  the  hardy  virtue  of  the  Vandals, 
who  insensibly  became  the  most  luxurious  of  mankind.  In 
their  villas  and  gardens,  which  might  deserve  the  Persian 
name  of  ParadiK^^  they  enjoyed  a  cool  and  elegant  repose ; 
and,  after  the  daily  use  of  the  bath,  the  Barbarians  were  seated 
at  a  table  profusely  spread  with  the  delicacies  of  the  land  and 
sea.  Their  silken  robes  loosely  flowing,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  Medes,  were  embroidered  with  gold;  love  and  hunting 
were  the  labors  of  their  life,  and  Sieir  vacant  hours  were 
amused  by  pantomimes,  chariot-races, .  and  the  mfisic  and 
danijes  of  the  theatre. 

In  a  march  of  ten  or  twelve  days,  the  vigilance  of  Belisa- 
rius  was  constantly  awake  a^d  active  against  his  unseen  ene- 
mies, by  whom,  in  every  place,  and  at  every  hour,  he  might 
be  suddenly  attacked.  An  officer  of  confidence  and  merit, 
John  the  Armenian,  led  the  vanguard  of  three  hundred  horse ; 
six  hundred  Massagetas  covered  at  a  certain  distance  the  left 
fiank;  and  the  whole  fleet,  steering  abng  the  coast,  seldom 
lost  sight  of  the  army,  which  moved  eadb  day  about  twelve 


"  Sullecte  is  perhaps  the  Turns  Hannibalis,  an  old  bailding,  now  as 
large  as  the  Tower  of  London.  The  march  of  Belisarius  to  I.eptis^ 
Adnxmetum,  A&,  is  lUnstrated  by  the  oampaign  of  Ossaar,  (Hirtitifl, 
de  Bello  Africano,  with  the  AnaLyse  of  Gtiiduidt>)  and  Shaw's 
Travels  (p.  106 — 118)  in  the  some  ooimtry. 

^*  Xiapiisicoi  KaWicToi  kitAvrutv  uy  hit*U  f<r/*<i'.  The  paradises,  a  name 
and  fitthion  adopted  from  Penia,  may  be  represented  by  the  royal 
garden  of  Ispahan,  (Voyage  d'Olearius^  p-774.)  See,  in  the  Oreek 
rtfoaooea,  th^  most  perfect  model,  (Loogiu,  PaetoniL  I  iv.  p  9^^101. 
Achilles  Tatins,  11  p.  22,  28.) 
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miles,  and  lodged  in  the  evening  in  strong  camps,  or  in 
friendly  towns.  The  near  approach  of  the  Romans  to  Oar- 
jthage  filled  the  mind  of  Gelimer  with  anxiety  and  terror;  He 
pradently  wished  to  protract  the  war  till  his  brother,  with  his 
veteran  troops,  should  return  from  the  conquest  of  Sardinia ; 
and  he  now  laoiented  the  rash  poiicy  of  his  ancestors,  who, 
by  destroying  the  fortafications  of  Africa,  had  left  hira  only 
the  dangerous  resource  of  inking  a  battle  in  the  neighborhood 
of  his  capital.  The  Vandal  conquerors,  from  (henr  original 
number  of  fifty  thousand,  were  multiplied,  without  including 
their  women  and  children,  to  one  hundred  and  sitty  thousand 
fighting  men  :*  and  such  forces,  animafced  with  vi^or  and 
union,  might  have  crushed,  at  their  first  landing,  the  feeble 
and  exhausted  bands  of  the  Roman  general.  But  the  friends 
of  the  captive  king  were  more  inchned  to  accept  the  invita- 
tions, than  to  resist  the  progress,  of  BelisartHs ;  and  many  a 
proud  Barbarian  disguised  his  aversion  to  war  under  tiie  more 
specious  name  of  his  hatred  to  the  usurper.  Yet  the  author- 
ity and  promises  of  Gelimer  collected  a  formidable  army,  and 
his  plans  were  concerted  with  some  degree  of  nnlitary  skill. 
An  order  was  despatched  to  his  brother  Ammatas,  to  collect 
all  the  forces  of  Carthage,  and  to  encounter  the  van  of  the 
Roman  army  at  the  distance  of  ten  miles  from  the  city :  his 
nephew  Gibamund,  widi  two  thousand  horse,  was  destined  to 
attack  their  left,  when  the  monarch  himself  who  silently  fol- 
lowed, should  charge  their  rear,  in  a  situation  which  excluded 
them  fix>m  the  aid  or  even  the  view  of  their  fleet.  But  the 
rashness  of  Ammatas  was  &tal  to  himself  and  his  country. 
He  anticipated  the  hour  of  the  attack,  outstripped  his  tardy 
followers,  and  was  pieroed  with  a  mortal  wound,  after  he  had 
slain  with  his  own  hand  twelve  of  his  boldest  antagonists. 
His  Vandals  fled  to  Carthage ;  tlie  highway,  almost  ten  miles, 
was  strewed  with  dead  bodies ;  and  it  seemed  incredible  thai 
such  multitudes  could  be  slaughtered  by  the  swords  of  three 
hundred  Romans.  The  nephew  of  Gelimer  was  defeated, 
after  a  slight  combat,  by  the  six  hundred  Massagetse :  they  did 
not  equal  the  tlurd  part  c^  his  numbers ;  but  each  Scjrthian 
was  fired  by  the  example  of  his  chief,  who  gloriously  exer- 
cised the  privilege  of  his  family,  by  riding,  foremost  and 
alone,  to  shoot  uie  first  arrow  ag^nst  the  enemy.    In  the 

*  80,000-^vpt^^€t  irra.    Riot  Arc.  o.  18.    Gibbon  has  beea  mLMf  hf 
the  tninaliition.    See  Lord  Mabon,  p.  99.— M. 
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mean  ^ile,  (^elimer  himself  ignorant  of  the  erent,  and  mis- 
guided bj  the  windings  of  the  hills,  inadvertently  passed  the 
noman  army,  and  rested  the  scene  of  action  where  Amma- 
tas  bad  fallen.  He  wept  the  &ie  of  his  brother  and  of  Car- 
thage, charged  with  irresistible  fury  the  advandng  squadrons, 
and  might  have  pursued,  and  perhaps  decided,  the  victory,  if 
he  had  not  wasted  those  inestimable  moments  in  the  discharge 
of  a  vMn,  thougii  pious,  duty  to  the  dead.  While  his  spirit 
was  broken  by  this  mournful  office,  he  heard  the  trumpet  of 
Belisarius,  who,  leaving  Antonina  and  his  in£uitry  in  the  camp, 
pressed  forwards  with  his  guards  and  the  remainder  of  the 
cavalry  to  rally  his  flying  troops,  and  to  restore  the  fortune  of 
tbe  day.  Much  room  could  not  be  found,  in  this  disorderly 
battle,  for  the  talents  of  a  genial ;  but  the  king  fled  belbre 
the  hero;  and  the  Yandais,  accustomed  only  to  a  Moorish 
enemy,  were  incapable  of  withstanding  the  arms  and  dis- 
dpline  of  the  Romans.  Gelimer  retired  with  hasty  steps 
towards  the  desert  of  Numidia :  but  he  had  soon  the  consolar 
tion  of  learning  that  his  private  orders  for  the  execution  of  Hil- 
deric  and  his  captive  Mends  bad  been  ^thfuUy  obeyed.  The 
tyrant's  revenge  was  useful  only  to  bis  enemies.  The  death 
of  a  lawful  prince  €(kcited  the  compassion  of  bis  people ;  his 
life  might  nave  perplexed  the  victorious  Romans;  and  the 
lieutenant  of  Justinian,  by  a  crime  of  which  he  was  innocent, 
was  relieved  from  the  painful  alternative  of  forfeiting  his  honor 
or  relinquishing  his  conquests. 

As  soon  as  the  tumult  had  subsided,  the  several  parts  of 
the  army  informed  eadi  other  of  the  aoddents  of  the  day ; 
and  Belisarius  pitehed  his  camp  on  the  field  of  victory,  to 
which  the  tenth  mile-stone  firom  Carthage  had  applied  the 
Latin  appellation  of  Deeimus.  From  a  wise  suspicion  of  the 
stratagems  and  resources  of  the  Vandals,  he  marched  the 
next  day  in  order  of  battle,  halted  in  tbe  evening  before  the 
gates  of  Carthage,  and  aUowed  a  night  of  repose,  that  he 
might  not,  in  d&rkness  and  disorder,  expose  the  city  to  the 
license  of  the  soldiers,  or  the  soldiers  themselves  to  the  secret 
ambush  of  the  dty.  But  as  the  fears  o#  Belisarius  were  the 
result  of  calm  and  intrepid  reason,  be  was  soon  satisfied  that 
he  might  confide,  without  danger,  in  tbe  peaceful  and  friendly 
tepect  of  tiie  capital.  Carthage  blazed  with  innumerable 
torches,  the  signals  of  tbe  public  joy;  the  chain  was  removed 
that  guarded  the  entrance  of  tbe  port ;  the  sates  were  thrown 
open,  and  the  people,  with  acclanrationa  of  gratitude,  hailed 
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and  invited  their  Roman  deUverers.  The  defeat  of  the  Van- 
dals, and  the  freedom  of  Africa,  were  announced  to  the  city 
on  the  eve  of  St  Cjprian,  when  the  churches  were  ahreadj 
adorned  and  illuminated  for  the  festival  of  the  martyr, 
whom  three  centuries  of  superstition  had  almost  raised  to 
a  local  deity.  The  Arians,  consdous  that  their  reign  had 
expired,  resigned  the  temple  to  the  Catholics,  who  rescued 
their  saint  from  profane  hands,  performed  the  holy  rites,  and 
loudly  proclaimed  the  creed  ot  Athanasius  and  Justinian. 
One  awful  hour  reversed  the  fortunes  of  the  contending  par- 
ties. The  suppliant  Vandals,  who  had  so  lately  indulged  the 
vices  of  conquerors,  sought  an  humble  refuge  in  the  sanctu- 
ary of  the  church;  while  the  merchants  of  the  East  were 
delivered  from  the  deepest  dungeon  of  the  palaee  by  their 
affrighted  keeper,  who  implored  the  protection  of  his  captives, 
and  showed  them,  through  an  aperture  in  the  wall,  the  sails 
of  the  Roman  fleet  After  their  separation  from  the  army, 
the  naval  commanders  bad  proceeded  with  slow  caution  along 
the  coast  till  they  reached  the  Hermiean  promontory,  and 
obtained  Uie  first  intelligence  of  the  victory  of  Belisarius. 
Faithful  to  his  instructions,  they  would  have  cast  anchor  about 
twenty  miles  from  Carthage,  if  the  more  skilful  seamen  had 
not  represented  the  perils  of  the  shore,  and  the  signs  of  an 
impending  tempest  Still  ignorant  of  the  revolution,  they 
declined,  however,  the  rash  attempt  of  forcing  the  chain  of 
the  port ;  and  the  adjacent  harbor  and  suburb  of  Mandracium 
were  insulted  only  by  the  rapine  of  a  private  officer,  who  dis- 
obeyed and  deserted  lus  leaders.  But  the  Imperial  fleet, 
advancing  with  a  fair  wind,  steered  through  the  narrow 
entrance  of  the  Goletta,  and  occupied,  in  the  deep  and  capa- 
cious lake  of  Tunis,  a  secure  station  about  five  (niles  from  the 
capital."  No  sooner  was  Belisarius  informed  of  their  arrival, 
than  he  despatched  orders  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  mari- 
ners should  be  immediately  landed  to  join  the  triumph,  and 
to  swell  the  apparent  numbers,  of  the  Romans.     Before  he 

"  The  neighborhodi  of  Oartliage,  the  sea,  the  land,  and  the  riverB, 
are  changed  almost  as  much  as  the  works  of  man.  The  isthmus,  or 
neck  of  the  city,  is  now  confounded  with  the  continent;  the  harbor  is 
a  dry  plain ;  and  the  lake,  or  stagnum,  no  more  than  a  morass,  with 
six  or  seven  feet  water  in  the  mid-channel.  See  D'Anville,  (G6ogra- 
phie  Andenne,  torn.  iii.  p.  82,)  Shaw,  (Travels,  p.  77 — 84,)  Marmol» 
(Description  de  VAfrique,  torn,  il  p.  465,)  and  Thuanus,  (Iviil  12,  torn, 
iii.  p.  834.) 
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allowed  them  to  enter  the  gates  of  Carthafipe,  he  exhorted 
them,  in  a  disoourse  worthy  of  himself  and  the  occasion,  not 
to  disgrace  the  glory  of  their  arms ;  and  to  remember  that 
the  Vandals  had  been  the  tyrants^  bat  that  they  were  the 
delirerers,  of  the  Africans,  who  must  now  be  respected  as  the 
Yoluntaiy  and  affectionate  subjects  of  their  common  sovereign. 
The  Romans  marched  through  the  streets  in  close  ranks, 
prepared  for  battle  if  an  enemy  had  appeared:  the  strict 
order  maintained  by  the  general  imprinted  on  their  minds  the 
duty  of  obedience ;  and  in  an  age  in  which  custom  and  im- 
punity almost  sanctified  the  abuse  of  conquest,  the  genius  of 
one  man  repressed  the  passions  of  a  vict(»ious  army.  The 
voice  of  menace  and  complaint  was  silent;  the  trade  of  Car- 
thage was  not  interrupted ;  while  Africa  changed  her  master 
and  her  government,  the  shops  continued  open  and  busy ;  and 
the  soldiers,  after  sufficient  guards  had  been  pos^d,  modestly 
departed  to  the  houses  which, were  allotted  for  their  reception. 
Belisarius  fixed  his  residence  in  the  palace;  seated  himself 
on  the  throne  of  Genseric ;  acceptea  and.  distributed  the 
Barbaric  spoil ;  granted  their  lives  to  tlie  suppliant  Vandals ; 
and  labored  to  repair  the  damage  which  the  suburb  of 
Mandracium  had  sustained  in  the  p'eoe<]^g  night  At  sup- 
per he  entertained  his  prindpal  .omeers  with  Uie  form  and 
magnificence  of  a  royal  banquet'*  The  victor  was  re- 
spectftiljj  served  by  we  captive  officers  of  the  household; 
and  in  the  xnomentsof  festivity,  when  the  impartial  spectators 
applauded  the  fortune  and  merit  of  Belisarius,  his  envious 
flatterers  secretly  shed  their  venom  on  every  word  and  ges- 
ture which  might  ahirm  the  suspicions  of  a  jealous  monarch. 
One  day  was  given  to  these  pompous  scenes,  which  may  not 
be  despised  as  useless,  if  they  attracted  the  popular  venera- 
tion ;  but  the  active  mind  of  Belisarius,  which  in  the  pride  of 
victory  could  suppose  a  defeat,  had  already  resolved  Chat  the 
Roman  empire  in  Africa  should  not  depend  on  the  chance  of 
arms,  or  the  favor  of  the  people.  The  fortifications  of  Car- 
thage *  had  alone  been  exempted  from  the  general  proscrip- 

••  From  Delphi,  the  name  of  Delphicuni  was  given,  both  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  to  a  tripod ;  and  by  an  easy  analogy,  the  same  appellati<»i 
was  extended  at  Rome,  Oonatantinople,  and  Oarthaffe,  to  the  royal 
banquetting  room,  (Procopius,  Vandal  L  L  c.  21.  Ducange,  Oloat. 
Orsec  p.  277.     AiX^t«ov,  ad  Alexiad.  p.  412.) 

*  And  a  few  others,  {iUyaSTra,)  Prooopiju  states  in  his  work  De  Bdi- 
ftm  1.  vi  vol  i  p.  5,— M 
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tion ;  but  in  the  reign  of  ninety-five  years  they  ^ere  safiered 
to  decay  by  the  thoughtless  and  indolent  Vandals,  A  wiser 
conqueror  restored,  with  incredible  despatch,  the  walis  and 
ditches  of  the  city.  His  liberality  encouraged  the  workmen ; 
the  soldiers,  the  mariners,  and  the  dtusens,  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  salutary  labor;  and  Gelimer,  who  had  feared  to 
trust  his  person  in  an  open  town,  beheld  with  aatonishnient  and 
despair,  the  rising  strength  of  an  impregnable  fortress.  > 

That  unfortunate  monardi,  after  the  loss  of  his  capital, 
applied  himself  to  collect  the  remains  of  an  army  scatter^ 
ratner  than  destroyed,  by  the  preceding  battle ;  and  the  hopes 
of  pillage  attracted  some  Moorish  bands  to  the  standard  of 
Gehmer.  Ho  encamped  in  the  fields  of  Bulla,  four  days' 
journey  firom  Carthage;  insulted  the  capital,  which  he  de- 
prived of  the  use  of  an  aqueduct ;  proposed  a  liigh  regard 
for  the  head  of  every  Roman ;  affected  to  spar^  the  persons 
and  property  of  his  Afncan  subjects,  and  secretly  n^oti- 
ated  with  the  Arian  sectaries  and  the  confederate  mms. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  conquest  of  Sardinia  served 
only  to  aggravate  his  distress :  he  reflected,  "vnth  the  deepest 
anguish,  that  he  had  wasted,  in  that  useless  enterprise,  five 
thousand  of  his  bravest  troops ;  and  he  read,  with  grief  and 
shame,  the  victorious  letters  of  his  brother  Zano,*  who  ex- 
pressed a  sanguine  confidence  that  the  kin^,  after  the  exam- 
ple of  their  ancestors,  had  already  chastised  the  rashness  of 
the  Roman  invader.  "  Alas  !  my  brother,*'  replied  Gelimer, 
^Heaven  has  declared  against  our  unhappy  nation.  While 
you  have  subdued  Sardinia,  we  have  lost  Afiica.  No  sooner 
did  Behsarius  appear  with  a  handM  of  soldiers,  than  courage 
and  prosperity  deserted  the  cause  of  the  Vandals.  Your 
nephew  Gibamund,  your  brother  Ammatas,  have  been  be- 
trayed to  death  by  the  cowardice  of  their  followers.  Our 
horses,  our  ships,  Carthage  itself  and  all  Africa,  are  in  the 
power  of  the  enemy.  Yet  the  Vandals  still  prefer  an  igno- 
minious repose,  at  the  expense  of  their  wives  and  children, 
their  wealth  and  liberty.  Nothing  now  remains,  except  the 
fields  of  Bulla,  and  the  hope  of  your  valor.  Abandon  Sar- 
dinia; fly  to  our  relief;  restore  our  empire,  or  perish  by  our 
side."    On  the  receipt  of  this  epistle,  Zano  imparted  his  grief 

*  Gibbon  bad  forgotten  tbat  tbe  bearer  of  tbe  "  yictorioaa  letters  of  bb 
tmnher"  bad  sailed  into  the  port  of  Cartbaxe ;  and  that  the  letters  had  &Uen 
into  the  bands  of  the  Eomans.    Proa  Vandal.  1.  i.  o.  S3.>~M. 
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to  the  principal  Vandab ;  bat  the  intelligenoe  was  pradendj 
eoiioealed  from  the  natives  of  the  island.  Hie  troops  em- 
barked in  one  hundred  and  twenty  gallejs  at  the  port  of  Oag- 
liari,  cast  anchor  the  third  day  on  the  confines  of  Mauritania, 
and  hastily  pursued  their  march  to  join  the  royal  standard  in 
the  camp  of  Bulla.  Mournful  wa»  the  interview:  the  two 
brothers  embtaced ;  they  wept  in  silence ;  no  questions  were 
asked  of  the  Sardinian  victory;  no  inquiries  were  made  of 
Ihe  African  misfortunes :  they  saw  before  their  eyes  the  whole 
extent  of  their  calamities;  and  the  absence  dT  thdr  wives 
and  children  afforded  a  melancholy  proof  that  either  death 
or  captivity  had  been  their  lot.  The  languid  spirit  of  the 
Vandals  was  at  length  awakened  and  united  by  the  entreaties 
of  their  king,  the  example  of  Zano,  and  the  instant  danger 
which  threatened  their  monarchy  and  religion.  Ilie  military 
strength  of  the  nation  advanced  to  battle ;  and  such  was  the 
rapid  increase,  that  before  their  army  reached  Tricameron, 
about  twenty  miles  from  Carthage,  they  might  boast,  perhaps 
wil^  some  exaggeration,  that  they  surpassed,  in  a  tenfold  pro- 
portion, the  diniinutive  powers  of  the  Romans.  But  these 
powers  were  under  the  command  of  Belisarius ;  and,  as  he 
was  conscious  of  their  superior  merit,  he  permitted  the  Bar- 
barians to  surprise  him  at  an  unseasonable  hour.  The  Ro- 
mans were  instantly  under  arms;  a  rivulet  covered  their 
front ;  the  cavalry  formed  the  first  line,  which  Belisarius  sup- 
ported in  thfe  centre,  at  the  head  of  ^re  hundred  guards ;  the 
in&ntry,  at  some  distance,  was  posted  in  the  second  line ;  and 
the  vigilance  of  the  general  watched  the  separate  station  and 
ambiguous  faith  of  the  Massagetee,  who  secretly  reserved 
th^  aid  for  the  conquierors.  The  historian  has  inserted,  and 
the  reader  may  eaaUy  supply,  the  speeches'^  of  the  com- 
manders, who,  by  arguments  the  most  apposite  to  their  situa- 
tion, inculcated  the  importance  of  victory,  and  the  contempt 
o(  life.  Zano,  with  the  troops  which  had  followed  him  to  the 
conquest  of  Sardinia,  was  placed  in  the  centre ;  and- the  throne 
of  Qenseric  might  have  stood,  if  the  mnltitude  of  Vandals 
had  imitated  their  intrepid  resolution.  Casting  away  their 
lances  and  missile  weapons,  they  drew  their  swords,  and 
expected  the  charge:  Uie  Roman  cavalry  thrice  passed  the 
rivulet;  they  were  thrice  repulsed;  and  the  conflict  wad  firmly 

"  These  orations  always  express  the  sense  of  the  times,  and  some- 
tames  of  the  actors.  I  have  condensed  that  Bense,  and  thrown  away 
declamation. 
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mainiainedy  till  Zano  fell,  and  the  standard  of  Belisariua  wan 
displayed.  Gelimer  retreated  to  his  camp ;  the  Huns  joined 
the  pursuit ;  and  the  victors^  despoiled  the  bodies  of  the  slain. 
Yet  no  more  than  fifty  Romans,  and  eight  hundred  Vandals, 
were  found  on  the  field  of  battle ;  so  inoonsiderable  was  the 
carnage  of  a  day,  which  extinguished  a  nation,  and  trans- 
ferred the  empire  of  Africa.  In  the  evening  Bdisarius  led 
his  iniantry  to  the  aftack  of  the  camp ;  and  the  pusillanimous 
flight  of  Gelimer  exposed  the  vanity  of  his  recent  declaratioDa^ 
that  to  the  vanquished,  death  was  a  relief  life  a  burden,  and 
infamy  the  only  object  of  terror.  His  departure  was  secret ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  Vandals  discovered  that  their  king  had 
deserted  them,  they  hastily  dispersed,  anxious  only  for  their 
personal  safety,  and  careless  of  every  object  that  is  dear  at 
valuable  to  mankind.  The  Romans  entered  the  camp  with- 
out resistance ;  and  the  vdldest  scenes  of  disorder  were  veiled 
in  the  darkness  and  confusion  of  the  night  Every  Barbarian 
who  met  their  swords  was  inhumanly  massacred ;  their  wid- 
ows and  daughters,  as  rich  heirs,  or  beautiful  concubineB, 
were  embraced  by  Uie  hcentious  soldiers ;  and  avarice  itself 
was  almost  satiated  with  the  treasures  o^  gold  and  silver,  the 
accumulated  fruits  of  conquest  or  economy  in  a  long  period  of 
prosperity  and  peace.  In  thb  frantic  search,  the  troops,  even 
of  Belisarius,  K>igot  their  caution  and  respect  Intoxicated 
vrith  lust  and  rapine,  they  explored,  in  smidl  parties,  or  alone^ 
the  adjacent  fields,  the  woods,  the  rocks,  and  the  caverns,  that 
might  possibly  conceal  any  desirable  prize :  laden  with  booty, 
they  deserted  their  ranks,  and  wandered  without  a  guide,  oh 
the  high  road  to  Carthage ;  and  if  the  flying  enemies  had 
dared  to  return,  very  few  of  the  conquerors  would  have 
escaped.  Deeply  sensible  of  the  disgrace  and  danger,  Beli- 
sarius passed  an  apprehensive  night  on  the  field  of  victory : 
at  the  dawn  of  day,  he  planted  his  standard  on  a  hill,  recalled 
hb  guardians  and  veterans,  and  gradually  restored  the  modesty 
and  obedience  of  the  camp.  It  was  equally  the  concern  of 
the  Roman  general  to  subdue  the  hostile,  and  to  save  the 
prostrate.  Barbarian ;  and  the  suppliant  Vandals,  who  could 
be  found  only  in  churches,  were  protected  by  his  authority, 
disarmed,  and  separately  confined,  that  they  might  neither 
disturb  the  oublic  peace,  nor  become  the  vkstims  of  popular 
revenge.  After  despatohing  a  light  detachment  to  tread  the 
footsteps  of  Gelimer,  he  advanced,  with  his  whole  army, 
about  ten  days'  march,  as  far  as  Hippo  Re^us,  which  no 
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k&ger  poBieMed  the  relics  of  St  Angustin.'*  The  seaeoo, 
and  the  certain  intelligence  that  the  Vandal  had  fled  to  an 
inaccessible  country  of  the  Moots,  determined  Belisariua  to 
relinqnish  the  vain  purBuit)  and  to  fix  his  winter  quarters  at 
Carthage.  From  thence  he  despatched  his  principal  lieuten- 
ant^  to  inform  the  emperor,  that  in  the  space  of  three  months 
he  had  achieved  the  conquest  of  Africa. 

BelisariuB  spoke  the  language  of  tmth.  The  surviving 
Vandals  yielded,  without  resistance,  their  arms  and  their 
freedom;  the  neighborhood  of  Carthage  . submitted  to  his 
presence;  and  the  more  distant  provinces  were  successively 
subdued  by  the  report  of  hjs  victory.  TriiK^  was  confirmed 
in  ber  voluntary  allegiance;  Sardinia  and  Corsica  surren- 
dered to  an  officer,  who  carried,  instead  of  a  sword,  the  head 
of  the  valiant  Zano ;  and  the  JbleB  of  Majorca,  Minorca,  and 
Yvica  consented  to  remain  ah  humble  appendage  of  the 
African  kingdom.  Cfesarea,  ^  royal  city,  which  in  looser 
geography  may  be  confounded  with  the  modem  Algiers,  was 
situate  thirty  days'  march  to  the  westward  of  CarlSage :  by 
land,  the  road  was  infested  by  the  Moors ;  but  the  sea  was 
open,  and  the  Romans  were  now  masters  of  the  sea.  An 
active  and  discreet  tribune  sailed  as  fisur  as  the  Straits,  where 
he  occupied  Septem  or  Ceuta,'*  which  rises  opposite  to  Gib- 
nUtar  on  the  Amcan  coast;  that  remote  place  was  afterwards 
adorned  and  fortified  by  Justinian;  and  he  seems  to  have 
indulged  the  vain, ambition  of  extending  his  empire  to  the 
columns  of  Hercules.    He  received  the  messengers  of  victory 

•*  The  relics  of  St.  Augustin  were  carried  by  the  Afncaa  biahops  to 
their  Sardinian  exile,  (A.  D.  600 ;)  and  it  wits  beUeyed,  in  the  viiith 
aentorj,  that  liatprand,  king  of  the  LombardB,  transported  them 
(A  D.  721^  from  Sardinia  to  Pavia  In  the  year  1696,  the  AagoBtan 
firiaiB  of  that  city  found  a  brick  ardb,  marble  coffin,  sflver  caae,  ailk 
wrapper,  bonea,  blood,  dc^  and  perhaps  an  inscription  of  Agoetino  in 
Gothic  letters.  But^this  useful  aiscoyery  has  been  i&pated  by  reason 
and  jealousy,  (Baroniua,  AnnaL  A.  D.  726,  No.  2 — 9.  Tulemontt 
tf  6m.  Eocles.  torn.  xiiL  p.  944w  Montfaucon,  XKarium  ItaL  p.  2ft-~ 
SO.  Muratori,  Aqtiq.  ItaL  Medii  j£yi,  torn.  y.  dissert  Wiil  p.  9,  who 
had  composed  a  separate  treatise  befwe  the  decree  of  the  bishop  of 
Payia,  and  Pope  Benedict  ZIIL) 

'*  T<k  rUt  woXiTtlai  v^aiuta,  is  the  expressloa  of  Procopins  (de 
Edific.  L  yi.  c  7.)  Ceuta,  which  has  been  de£ftced  by  the  Portuguese, 
flouridied  in  nobles  and  palaces,  in  agriculture  and  manuiSEicturefl, 
under  the  more  prosperous  reign  of  the  Arabs,  (I'Afrique  de  Marmol^ 
torn.  il'p.  286.) 
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at  the  time  when  he  was  preparing  to  publish  the  Pandedt 
of  the  Roman  laws ;  and  tn^  devout  or  jealous  emperor  cele- 
brated the  divine  goodness,  and  <x>nfes8ed,  in  silence,  the 
merit  of  his  successful  general'^  Impatient  to  abolish  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  tyranny  of  the  Vandals,  he  proceeded, 
without  delay,  to  the  full  establishment  of  the  Catholic  church. 
Her  jurisdiction,  wealth,  and  immunites,  perhaps  the  most 
essential  part  of  episcopal  religion,  were  restored  and  ampli- 
fied with  a  liberal  hand ;  the  Arian  worship  was  suppressed; 
the  Donatist  meetings  were  proscribed ;  **  and  the  synod  of 
Garths^  by  the  voice  of  two  hundred  and  seventeen  bish- 
'  ops,**  applauded  the  just  measure  of  pious  retaliation.  On 
such  an  occasion,  it  may  not  be  presumed,  that  many  ori^ho- 
doz  prelates  were  absent ;  but  the  comparative  smaUness  of 
their  number,  which  in  ancient  councils  had  been  twice  or 
even  tfhrioe  multiplied,  most  deari^  indicates  the  decay  both 
of  the  church  and  state.  While  Justinian  approved  himself 
the  defender  of  the  fitith,  he  entertained  an  amUtious  hope, 
that  his  victorious  lieutenant  would  speedily  enlarge  the  nar- 
row limits  of  his  dominion  to  the  space  which  they  occupied 
befiore  the  invasion  of  the  Moors  and  Yandals ;  and  Belisarius 
was  instructed  to  establish  five  duhes  or  commanders  in  the 
convenient  stations  of  Tripoli,  Leptis,  Oirta,  Csesarea,  and 
Sardinia,  and  to  compute  the  militafy  for6e  of  palaUneH  or 
borderers  that  might  be  sufficient  for  the  defence  of  Africa. 
The  kingdom  of  the  Yandals  was  not  unworthy  of  the  pres- 
ence of  a  Prastorian  prsefect ;  and  four  oonsulars,  three  presi- 
dents, were  appointed  to  administer  the  seven  provinces 
under  his  civil  jurisdiction.  The  number  of  their  subordi- 
nate officers,  derks,  messengers,  or  assistants,  was  minutely 
expressed;    three    hundred    and    ninety-aix  for  the  praefect 

**  See  the  second  and  third  preambles  to  the  Digest,  or  Pandects, 
promulgated  A.  D.  683,  December  16.  To  the  titles  of  VandalicM 
and  Africanus,  Jastiniao,  or  rather  Belisarius,  had  acquired  a  just 
claim';  Qothicui  was  premature,  and  Franciau  false,  and  offensive  to 
a  great  nation. 

^*  See  the  original  acts  in  Baronius,  (A  D.  686.  No.  21—640  The 
emperor  applauds  his  own  clemency  to  the  heretics,  cum  suJndat  eis 
vivere, 

*«  Dupin  (a6ogra]>h.  Sacra  Airicana,  p.  lix.  ad  Optat  Milav.)  ob- 
serves and  bewails  this  episcopal  decav.  In  the  more  prosperous  ag« 
of  the  church,  he  bad  noticed  690  bishoprics ;  but  however  minute 
were  the  dioceses,  it  is  not  probable  that  they  all  existed  at  the  same 
time. 
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himBel^  fift]^  for  eadi  of  his  TicegarentB;  a&d  the  rigid  defl* 
mUon  of  their  fees  and  salaries  was  more  eflfectual  to  eonfirm 
the  righ<^  than  to  prevent  the  abuse.  These  magistrates 
might  be  oppreseire,  but  they  were  not  idle ;  and  the  snbtile 
questions  of  justico  and  revenoe  were  infinitely  pxx>pagated 
under  tiie  new  ^Temment^  which  professed  to  revive  the 
freedom  and  eqmty  of  the  Roman  republic  The  conqueror 
was  solicitous  to  extract  a  prompt  and  plentiful  eupply  from 
his  African  suljeets;  and  ne  allowed  them  to  elaim,  even  in 
the  third  degree,  and  from  the  collateral  U&e,  the  bowes  and 
hmds  of  wBch  thttr  femilies  had  been  unjustly  denpoiled  by 
the'  Vandals.  After  the  departure  of  Behsarius,  who  acted  • 
by  a  liigh  and  spedal  oommissiony  no  ordinary  plovision  was 
made  fer  a  master^eneral  of  the  forces;  but  the  office  of 
Praetorian  praefect  was  intrusted  to  a  soldier;  the  civil  and 
military  powers  were  united,  aooordiog  to  t^  practice  of 
Justinian,  in  the  chief  goyemor ;  and  the  representative  of 
the  emperor  in  Africa,  as  well  as  in  Italy^  was  soon  distln- 
gmshed  by  &e  appellation  of  Exaiuh.*^ 

Tet  the  conquest  of  Africa  was  imperfect  till  her  former 
sovereign  was  delivered,  ttther  alive  or  dead,  into  the  hands 
of  the  Romans.  Doubtful  of  the  event,  G<elimer  had  given 
secret  orders  that  a  part  of  his  treasure  should  be  transported 
^to  Spain,  where  he  no^  to  find  a  secure  refrige  at  the  court 
of  the  king  of  the  Visigoths.  But  these  intenti<»s  were  dis- 
appointed by  aodden^  treachery,  and  the  indefiitigable  pursuit 
(^  liis  enemies,  who  intercepted  his  flight  from  the  sea-shore, 
and  chased  the  unfortunate  monarch,  with  some  faithful  fol- 
lowers, to  the  inaccessible  mountain  of  Papua,*'  in  the  inland 
countiy  of  Numidia.  He  was  immediately  besieged  by  Pha- 
ras,  an  officer  whose  truth  and  sobriety  were  the  mors 
applauded,  as  such  qualities  could  seldom  be  found  among 
the  Heruli,  die  most  corrupt  of  the  Barbarian  tribes.  To  hn 
vigilance  Belisarius  had  intrusted    this    important   charge; 

^  The  African  lawB  of  Justinian  are  illastrated  hr  hia  German 
biographer,  (Cod.  L  I  lit  27.  Novell  86,  87,  181.  Vit  Juatiaian, 
pt  849— 877.) 

*"  Mount  Papua  is  placed  by  IVAnvOle  (torn.  iiL  p.  92,  and  TabuL 
fmp.  Rom.  Ooodeni)  near  Hippo  Begias  and  the  sea;  ret  this  aitna. 
tioD  31  agrees  with  the  long  piursait  beyond  Hippo^  and  the  words  sf 
Proeopiiia,  (L  iL  o.  4,)  iy  r»l(  N«if  c^  iax^mf* 


*  ComiKBre  Lord  Mabon,  120.    I  oonoeire  Gibbon  to  be  right— H 
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and,  after  a  bold  attempt  to  scale  the  mouDtain,  m  which  he 
lost  a  hundred  and  ten  soldiers,  Pbaras  expected,  during  a 
winter  siege,  the  operation  of  distress  and  famine  on  the  mind 
of  the  Vandal  king.  From  the  softest  habits  of  pleasure, 
from  the  unbounded  command  of  industry  and  wealth,  he 
was  reduced  to  share  the  poverty  of  the  Moors,**  supportable 
only  to  themselves  by  their  ignorance  of  a  happier  condition. 
In  their  rude  hovels,  of  mud  and  hurdles,  which  confined  the 
smoke  and  excluded  the  liffht,  they  promiscuously  slept  on 
the  ground,  perhi^  on  a  uieep-skm,  with  their  wives,  their 
children,  and  their  cattle.  Sordid^and  scanty  were  their  var- 
ments ;  the  use  (^  bread  and  wine  was  unlmown ;  and  their 
oaten  or  barley  cakes,  imperfectly  baked  in  the  ashes,  were 
devoured  almost  in  a  crude  state,  by  the  hunffiy  savages. 
The  health  of  Gelimer  must  have  sunk  under  &ese  strange 
and  unwonted  hardships,  from  whatsoever  cause  they  had 
been  endured ;  but  his  actual  misery  was  imbittered  by  the 
recollection  of  past  greatness,  the  daily  insolence  of  his  pro- 
tectors, and  the  just  apprehension,  that  the  light  and  venal 
Moors  might  be  tempted  to  betray  the  rights  oi  hospitality. 
The  knowledge  of  his  situation  dictated  the  humane  and 
friendly  epistle  of  Phaias.  '*Like  yourself^"  said  the  chief 
of  the  Heruli,  ^  I  am  an  illiterate  Barbarian,  but  I  speak  the 
language  of  plain  sense  and  an  honest  heart  Why  will  you 
persist  in  hopeless  obstmacy  ?  Why  will  you  rum  yourself, 
your  &mily,  and  nation  ?  The  love  of  freedom  and  abhor- 
rence of  slavery  ?  Alas  I  my  dearest  Gelimer,  are  you  not 
already  the  worst  of  slaves,  the  slave  of  the  vile  nation  of  the 
Moors  ?  Would  it  not  be  preferable  to  sustain  at  Constanti- 
nople a  life  of  poverty  and  servitude,  rather  than  to  reign  the 
undoubted  monardi  of  the  mountain  of  Papua!  Do  you 
think  it  a  disgrace  to  be  the  subject  of  Justinian  ?  Belisarius 
is  his  subject ;  and  we  ourselves,  whose  birth  is  not  inferior  to 
your  own,  are  not  ashamed  of  our  obedience  to  the  Roman 
emperor.  That  generous  prince  will  grant  you  a  rich  inher- 
itance of  lands,  a  place  in  the  senate,  and  the  dignity  of 
patrician:  auch  are  his  gradous   intentions,  and  you  may 


**  Shaw  (Travels^  p.  220)  moet  accurately  represents  the  manneiB 
of  the  Bedoweens  snd  Eabjles,  the  last  of  whom,  by  their  laDguage^ 
are  the  remnant  of  the  Moors ;  yet  how  changed — ^how  civilised  are 
these  modern  savages  1 — ^provisions  are  plenty  anoong  them,  and 
bread  is  common. 
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depend  with  &I1  aaaaianoe  on  the  word  of  BelisariuB.  So 
long  as  Heaven  has  eondemoed  us  (o  suffer,  patience  is  a 
Tirtae ;  but  if  we  reject  the  proffered  deliverance,  it  degener- 
ates into  blind  and  stupid  despair."  "  I  am  not  insensible,'' 
*  replied  the  kins  of  the  Vandals,  ^  how  kind  and  rational  is 
your  advice.  But  I  cannot  peisnade  myself  to  become  the 
slave  of  an  nniust  Snemj,  wno  has  deserved  my  implacable 
hatred.  Sim  I  had  never  injured  either  by  word  or  deed : 
yet  he  has  sent  against  me,  I  Imow  not  from  whence,  a  certain 
^isarius,  who  has .  cast  me  headlong  from  the  throne  into 
this  abyss  of  misery.  Justinian  is  a  man ;  he  19  a  prince ; 
does  he  not  dread  for  himself  a  similar  reverse  of  fortune! 
I  can  write  no  more :  my  grief  oppresses  me.  Send  me,  I 
beseech  you,  my  dear  Pharas,  send  me,  a  lyre,'*  a  sponge, 
and  a  loaf  of  bread."  From  the  Yandal  messenger,  Hiaras 
was  informed  of  the  motives  of  this  singular  request  It  was 
since  the  king  of  Africa  had  tast^  bread ;  a  defluiion 
fiJlen  on  his  eyes,  the  effect  of  fotigue  ot  incessant 
weeping ;  and  he  wished  to  solace  the  melancholy  hours,  by 
singing  to  the  bnre  the  sad  story  of  his  own  misfortunes.  The 
humanity  of  Pnaras  was  moved ;  he  sent  the  three  extraordi- 
nary gifts ;  but  even  his  humanity  prompted  him  to  redouble 
the  vigilance  of  lus  guard,  Jihat  he  might  sooner  compel  lus 
prisoner  to  embrace  a  resolution  advantageous  to  the  Komans, 
but  salutary  to  himseE  The  obstinacy  of  Gelimer  at  length 
yielded  to  reason  and  necessity;  the  solemn  assurances  of 
nfety  and  honorable  treatment  were  ratified^  in  the  emperor's 
name,  by  the  ambassador  of  Belisarius;  and  the  king  of  the 
Vandals  descended  from  the  mountain.  The  first  public 
interview  was  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Carthage ;  and  when 
the  royal  captive  accosted  his  conqueror,  he  burst  into  a  fit  of 
laughter.  The  crowd  might  naturally  believe,  that  extreme 
grief  had  deprived  Gelimer  of  his  senses :  but  in  this  mourn- 
ful state,  unseasonable  mirth  insinuated  to  more  intelligent  ob- 
serven,  that  the  vain  and  transitory  scenes  of  human  greatness 
are  unworthy  of  a  serious  thought.*' 

**  By  Frooopins  it  is  styled  a  lyre;  perhaps  Harp  woald  have  been 
nKNre  natioDal  The  inBtramenta  of  nneic  are  tiioa  distingaiahed  by 
VenBHthtt  Fortunatos : — 

RomaDuaque  lyrd  tihi  plaudat^  Barbarus  harpA. 

*'  HerodotoB  elegantly  describes  the  strange  effects  of  grief  in  an- 
other royal  captive,  Psammetichiis  of  Sgypt,  who  wept  at  the  lesser 
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Their  contempt  was  soon  jostified  by  a  new  example  of  a 
vulgar  trath;  tnat  flattety  adheres  to  power,  and  envj  to 
superior  merit  The  chie&  of  the  Roman  army  presumed 
to  think  themselves  the  rivals  of  a  hero.  Their  private 
despatches  maliciously  affirmed,  that  the  conqueror  of  Africa, 
strong  in  his  reputation  and  the  public  love,  conspired  to  seat 
himself  on  the  throne  of  the  Vandals.  Justinian  listened  with 
too  patient  an  ear ;  and  his  silence  was  the  result  of  jealousy 
rather  than  of  confidence.  An  honorable  alternative,  of 
remiuning  in  llie  province,  or  of  returning  to  the  capital,  was 
indeed  submitted  to  the  discretion  of  Belisarius ;  but  he  wisely 
concluded,  from  intercepted  letters  and  the  knowledge  of  hn 
sovereign's  temper,  that  ho  must  either  resign  his  head,  ^rect 
his  standard,  or  confound  his  enemies  by  his  presence  and 
submission.  Innocence  and  courage  decided  his  choice;  hk 
guards,  captives,  and  treasures,  were  diligently  embarked; 
and  so  prosperous  was  the  navigation,  that  l^  arrival  at  Con- 
stantinople preceded  any  certain  account  of  his  departure 
from  the  port  of  Carthage.  Such  unsuspecting  loyalty  rc'- 
moved  the  apprehensions  of  Justinian;  envy  was  silenced 
and  inflamed  by  the  public  gratitude ;  aud  the  third  Africanus 
obtained  the  honors  <J  a  triumph,  a  ceremony  which  the  city 
of  Constantine  had  never  seen,  and  which  ancient  Rome,  since 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  had  reserved  for  the  auspicious  arms  of 
the  Caesars.**  From  the  palace  of  Belisarius,  the  procession 
was  conducted  through  the  principal  streets  to  the  hippodrome; 
and  this  memorable  day  seemed  to  avenge  the  injuries  of 
GenseriC)  and  to  expiate  the  shame  of  the  Romans.  The 
wealth  of  nations  was  displayed,  the  trophies  of  martial  or 
effeminate  luxury ;  rich  armor,  golden  thrones,  and  the  chari* 
ots  of  state  which  had  been  used  by  the  Vandal  queen ;  the 
massy  furniture  of  the  royal  banquet,  the  splendor  of  precious 
stones,  the  elegant  forms  of  statues  and  vases,  the  more  sub- 
stantial treasure  of  gold,  and  the  holy  vessels  of  the  Jewish 
temple,  which  after  ttieir  long  peregrination  were  respectfully 

and  was  silent  at  the  greatest  of  his  calamitiefl,  (L  iiL  c  14.)  In  the 
interyiew  of  PMdus  .JUniliuB  and  Perses^  Belisarius  might  study  his 
part ;  but  it  b  probable  that  he  never  read  either  Livy  or  Plutarch ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  his  generosity  did  not  need  a  tutor. 

.*'  After  the  title  of  imperator  had  lost  the  old  military  sense,  and 
the  Roman  aiumce»  were  abolished  by  Christianity,  (see  La  Bleterie, 
H^m.  de  TAcad^mie,  torn.  xxi.  p.  802 — S82,)  a  triumph  might  be 
given  with  less  inooDsistency  to  a  private  generaL 
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deposited  lo  the  Chmlsan  Ghnrch  of  Jerusalem.  A  long  train 
</  the  noblest  Yandate  reloctantly  expoeed  their  loflj  stature 
and  nnmly  oountenaDce.  Gelimer  slowly  advanced :  he  was 
dad  in  a  purple  robe,  and  still  maintained  the  majesty  of  a 
king.  Not  a  tear  escaped  from  his  eyes,  not  a  sigh  was 
beard ;  but  his  pride  or  piety  derived  some  secret  consolation 
from  the  wonfe  of  SokHnon,**  which  he  repeatedly  pro- 
Doonced,  Vanity!  vAwrrrl  au.  is  vanity!^  Instead  of 
aKending  a  triumphal  car  drawn  by  foor  horses 'or  elephants, 
the  modest  conqueror  matched  on  foot  at  the  head  of  his 
brave  companions  ;  his  prudence  -might  decline  an  honor  too 
consj^cnoas  for  a  subject ;  and  his  magnammify  might  justly 
disdsni  what  had  been  so  often  sttHied  by  the  vilest  of  t^ants. 
Hie  glorioQs  prooeasion  enteied  '&e  gate  of  the  hippodiome; 
was  sftlvied  bv  the  acclamations  of  the  senate  anopeonle ; 
and  hatted  bewre  the  thnme  where  Jnstinian  and  Ixieoaora 
wera  seated  to  receive  homage  of  the  captive  monarch  and 
tiie  victorious  hero.  They  both  performed  the  customary  ado- 
nilio%;  and  iidUng  prostrate  on  Ihe  groxmd,  respectfully 
toacked  the  footstool  of  a  prince  who  had  not  unsheathed  his 
sward,:  and  of  a  prostitate  who  had'  danced  on  the  theatre; 
some  gentle  violence  was  weed  to  bend  the  stubborn  spirit  of 
the  graodsoa  of  Qenseric ;  and  however  trained  to  servitude, 
the  genius  of  Belisarius  must  hive  secretly  rebelled.  He 
waa  immediately  declared  consul  for  the  ensuing  year,  and 
the  day  of  fan  inangnratian  resembled  iite  pomp  of  a  second 
trium]^  :  his  cnrole  chair  was  borne  aloft  on  the  shoulders  of 
captive  Vandak;  and  the  Spoils  of  war,  gold  cups,  and  rich 
girdles,  were  proifiisely  scalttered  among  the  populace. 

But  the  purest  reward  of  Belisarius  was  in  the  faithful 
execution  of  a  treaty  for  Jwfaich  his  honor  had  been  pledged 

**  If  the  EocLeaiafites  be  truly  a  worlc  of  SolomoD,  and  not»  like 
Prior^B  poem,  a  pious  and  moral  oompositioii  of  more  recent  times,  ia 
his  name,  and  on  the  subject  of  his  repentance.  The  latter  is  th^ 
opinion  of  the  learned  and  free«pirited  Grotius,  (0pp.  Theologr.  torn. 
1  pi  258 ;)  and  indeed  the  Ecdesuistes  and  Proverbs  display  aiarger 
compass  of  tbonght  and  experience  than  seem  to  belong  either  to  a 
Jew  or  a  king.* 

*  Bosenmuller,  ai«aizig .  from  the  differenoe  of  sQrle  from  that  of  the 
greater  ptrt  of  the  book  of  Proverbs,  and  frtun  its  nearer  spproxinmion 
to  the  Anonaic  dialect  than  any  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  assigns  the 
Bodesiastes  to  «oiae  period  between  Nehemiah  and  Alexander  the  Great 
SchoL  in  Vet  Test  ix.  Proeminm  ad  Bodes,  p.  19.--M. 
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to  the  king  of  the  Vandals.  The  rdigious  scruples  <^  Geli- 
mer,  who  adhered  to  the  Airian  heresy,  were  inocmipatible 
with  the  dignity  of  senator  or  patrician :  but  he  received  from 
the  emperor  an  amfde  estate  in  the  province  of  Galatia,  where 
the  abdicated  monarch  retired,  with  his  family  and  friends, 
to  a  life  of  peace,  of  affluence,  and  i)erha{»  of  content** 
The  daughters  of  Hilderic  were  entertained  with  the  respect- 
ful tenderness  due  to  their  age  and  misfortune ;  and  JusUniaa 
and  Theodora  accepted  the  honor  of  educ^ing  and  enrioh- 
ing  the  female  descendants  d  the  greai  Tfaeodosins.  The 
bravest  of  the  Vandal  youth  were  distributed  into  five  squad- 
rons of  cavalry,  which  adopted  the  name  of  their  benefiictor, 
and  supported  in  the  Persian  wan  the  glory  of  their  anow- 
tors.  But  these  rare  exceptions,  the  reward  of  birth  or  valor, 
are  insufficient  to  explain  the  fisite  of  a  nation,  whose  nunoh 
bers  before  a  short  and  bloodless  war,  amounted  to  more 
than  six  hundred  thousand  persons.  After  the  exile  of  their 
king  and  nobles,  the  servile  crowd  might  purchase  their  safety 
by  abjuring  their  character,  religion,  and  language ;  and«  their 
degenerate  posterity  would  be  insensibly  mingled  wiUi  the 
common  herd  of  African  subjects.  Yet  even  in  the  present 
age,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  Moorish  tribes,  a  curious  traveller 
has  discovered  the  white  complexion  and  long  flaxen  hair  of 
a  northern  ^raoe^**  and  it  was  formerly  believed,  that  the 
boldest  of  the  Vandals  fled  beyond  the  power,  or  even  the 
knowledge,  of  the  HomanSy  to  enjoy  their  solitary  freedom 
on  the  shores  of  Uie  Atlantic  Ooean.^  Africa  had  been  their 
empire,  it  became  their  prison;  nor  could  they  entertain  a 
hope,  or  even  a  wish,  of  returning  to  the  banks  of  the  ElbOi 
where  their  brethren,  of  a  spirit  less  adventurous,  still  wan- 

'*  In  the  BdUsaire  of  Marmontel,  the  king  and  the  conqueror  of 
Africa  meet^  sup,  aod  converse,  without  reoollectixig  each  other.  It  ia 
surely  a  fiiolt  of  that  romaDce,  &at  not  only  the  hero,  but  all  to  whom 
he  had  been  so  conspicuously  known,  appear  to  haveloet  their  eyes  or 
*their  memory. 

»•  Shaw,  p.  69.  Yet  since  Prooopius  (L  il  a  18)  speaks  of  a  people 
of  Moimt  Atlas,  as  already  distinffuisbed  by  white  bodies  and  vellow 
hair,  the  phenomenon  (which  is  likewise  visible  in  the  Andes  of  Peru, 
Buffm,  torn,  ill  p.  504,)  may  naturally  be  ascribed  to  the  elevation  of 
the  ground  and  the  temperature  of  Uie  air. 

**  The  geographer  of  Rarenna  (I  iii  c.  zi.  p.  129,  ISO,  131,  Paris, 
1688>  describe  the  Mauritania  OadUana,  (opposite  to  Cadiz,)  ubi  gens 
Yandalorum,  a  Bdlisario  devicta  in  AfricS,  lu^t^  et  uunquam  ooca- 
paruit 
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dered  in  their  native  fbresto.  It  was  hnpoerible  for  oowards 
to  snnnotint  the  banien  of  nnknown  seat  and  hoetile  Bar- 
barians; it  was  impossible  for  brave  men  to  expose  their 
nakedness  and  defeat  befove  the  eyes  of  their  ootmtrymen,  to 
describe  the  kingdoms  which  they  had  lost,  and  to  claim  a 
share  of  the  humble  inheritance,  which,  in  a  happier  hour, 
they  had  almost  unanimously  renouncecL'^  In  tue  country 
between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  several  populous  villages  of 
Luaatia  are  inhabited  by  the  Vandals :  they  still  preserve  thear 
language,  their  customs,  and  the  purity  of  their  blood ;  support, 
with  some  impatience,  the  Saxon  or  Prussian  yoke ;  and  serve, 
with  secret  and  voluntary  allegiance,  t&e  descendant  of  thdr 
ancient  kings,  who  in  ms  garb  and  present  fortune  is  oon- 
ibunded  with  the  meanest  d  his  vassals.**  The  name  and 
situation  of  this  unhappy  people  might  indicate  their  descent 
from  one  common  «todi  with  the  conqueron  of  Africa.  But 
the  use  of  a  Sclavonian  dialect  more  clearly  represent  them  as 
the  last  remnant  of  the  new  colonies,  who  succeeded  to  the 
genuine  Vandals,  already  scattered  or  destroyed  in  the  age  of 
Procopius." 

If  Belisarius  bad  been  tempted  to  heaitate  in  his  alleeiance, 
he  might  have  urged,  even  against  the  emperor  himsdf,  the 
indispensable  duty  of  saving  Africa  from  an  enemy  mors 
barbarous  than  ^e  Vandals.  The  origin  of  the  Moors  is 
involved  in  darkness ;  they  were  ignorant  (^  the  use  of  let- 
ters.^    Their  limits  cannot  be  precisely  defined ;  a  boundless 

"  A  angle  voice  had  protested^  and  Genserie  dionisfled,  witiiotit  a 
focmal  asBwer,  the  VaodalB  of  Germany ;  bat  those  of  Africa  dmded 
Iu8  prudeDce,  and  affscted  to  despise  the  poverty  of  their  forests,  (Pro- 
oopius,  VaadaL  Lie.  22.) 

M  From  the  mouth  of  the  ^eat  elector  (in  1687)  Tollius  describes 
the  secret  royalty  and  rebdlioas  spirit  of  the  Vandak  of  Braoden- 
bmrgh,  who  eodld  master  five  or  six  thoosand  soldiers  who  had  pro- 
cored  some  cannon,  Ac  (Itinerar.  Hungar.  p.  42,  apnd  Dnbos,  Hist 
de  la  Mooarchie  Franfoise,  torn.  I  p.  182, 188.)  The  veracity,  not  of 
the  elector,  but  of  Tolliiis  himself  may  justly  be  suspected.* 

"  Procopius  (Lie;  22)  was  in  total  dnrknooa  o<r«  f»tifni  nt  »^t$ 
Jmiut  it  ifU  ^a^irau  Under  the  reign  of  Daffoberi,  (A.  D.  680,)  the 
Sdayonian  tribes  of  the  Borbi  and  Venedt  alrMdy  bordefed  on 
Thurmgia,  (Masooo,  Hist  of  the  Germans,  xv.  8,  4,  5.) 

^  Sallust  represents  &e  Moors  as  a  remnant  of  the  army  of  Hera> 

^  The  Wendiflih  populstion  of  Bnmdenbnrgfa.  are  now  better  known; 
but  tfw  Wends  are  deariy  of  the  Sdaronian  race;  the  Vsndals  most  prob- 
ably Teutonic,  and  nearly  allied  to  the  Oodis.— M. 
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oontiiwit  was  open  to  the  Libyan  shepHerds ;  i^e  chaoge  of 
aettODs  and  pastures  regalated  their  motions ;  and  their  rude 
hntB  and  slender  furniture  were  transported  with  the  same 
ease  as  their  arnus  their  &mities,  ajad  their  cattie,  which  con- 
sfeted  of  sheep,  oxen,  and  camels.^  During  the  vigor  of 
the  Eoman  power^  they  obe^ved  a  respected  distance  from 
Carthage  and  the  sea^hofe:  under  the  feeble  reign  of  the 
Vandals^  tliej  invaded  the  cities  ci  Numidia^  occupied  the 
sea-coast  from  Tangier  to  Offisarea,  and  pitched  their  can^, 
with  impunity,  in  the  fertile  province  of  B^zadum.  The 
formidable  strength-  and  artful  conduct  of  Beliaarius  secured 
the  neutrality  of  the  Moorish  princes,  whose  vanity  aspired  to 
receive^  in  the  emperor^  name,  the  ensigns  of  their  regal 
dignity.^  Tkefy  were  astonished  by  the  rapid  event,  and 
trembled  in  the  presence  <^  their  conqueror.  But  his  ap- 
proaching departure  soon  relieved  the  apprehensions  of  a 
savage  and  supeistitious  people ;  the  number  of  thdr  wives 
allowed  them  to  disregard  the  safety  of  their  infent  hostages ; 
and  when  the  Roman  general  hoisted  sail  in  the  port  of  Car- 

cle8»  (de  Bell  Jugtyrth.  c  21^  Mid  Procopiiis,  (VaUdal  1.  il  (X  10,)  as 
the  poBtenb^  of  tiie  Caoaaaeaiis  who  fled  horn  the  robber  Jofihua* 
(Xi7(7rjj£.)  Ue  quotes  two  columns,  with  a  Phceniciao  ioscriptioa  I 
believe  in  the  columns — I  doubt  the  inscaription— and  I  reject  the 
pedigree.* 

*^  Virgfl  (Georgia  m.  899)  and  Pomponins  Mela  (I  9)  describe  the 
wandering  life  of  the  Afncan  ahapherds,  similar  to  that  of  the  Arabs 
and  Tartars ;  and  Shaw  (p.  222)  is  the  best  commentator  on  the  poet 
and  the  geographer. 

*'  Hie  customary  gifts  were  a  sceptre,  a  crown  or  cap^  a  white 
doak,  a  figured  tunic  and  shoes,  all  adorned  with  gold  and  silrer ; 
nor  were  these  precious  metals  less  acceptable  in  the  duipe  of  coin, 
(Procop.  Vandal  lie  26.) 


*  It  has  heea  supposed  that  Procopios  ia  the  only,  or  at  least  the  mcMit 
ancient,  anthor  who  has  spoken  of  this  strange  iascription,  of  whidi  one 
may  be  tempted  to  attribate  the  invention  toProcopiaB  himselE  Yet  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  Armenian  history  of  Moses  of  Chorene,  (I.  i.  c.  18J  who 
lived  and  wrote  more  than  a  centnry  before  Prooopina.  Tbis  is  safficient 
to  show  that  an  earlier  date  must  be  assigned  to  this  traditiott.  The  same 
inscription  is  mentioned  by  Snidas,  (sab  voc.  Xiw^y,)  no  donbt  from  Pro- 
oopins.  According  to  most  of  the  Arabian  writers,  who  adopted  a  nearly 
similar  tradition,  the  indices  of  Northern  Africa  were  the  people  or 
Pftlestine  expelled  by  Dand,  who  passed  into  Africa,  ondor  the  guidance 
of  Goliath,  whom  they  call  DJaloat.  It  is  impossible  to  admit  traditions 
which  bear  a  character  so  fabnkras.  St  Martin,  t.  xi.  p.  324. — ^Unless  my 
memory  ereatly  deceives  me,  1  have  read  in  the  works  of  Lightfoot  a  simi- 
lar Jewish  tradition ;  but  I  have  mislaid  the  Bcfereucc,  and  cannot  recover  * 
the  passage. — M. 
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ttage,  1m  keavd  the  ari6s»  and  almoBt  UhM  the  flmDO,  of 
the  deBoZated  piOTiiiee.  Yet  he  peniated  in  hk  reaoltitioii ; 
and  leaviig  only  a  pait  of  his  guards  to  leenfbroe  the  feeble 
gamsona,'  he  introated  the  oommand  of  Africa  to  the  eu* 
nach  SoiomoD/*  who  peoved  hiHiself  not  nnwcMrthy  to  be  the 
ftncoeaaor  of  Belieariitt.  In  the  fiial  invaaion,  some  detach* 
menti,  with  two  offieen  of  ment^  were  anrpiked  and  inter- 
eepted ;  but  Soiomon  speedii)^  asBembled  hie  tRwpa,  nuunched 
torn  Carthage  into  the  heart  of  the  eointry,  and  in  two  great 
batOea  dea^yjred  sizftjr  tkowMid  of  the  Barbariaaa.  The 
Moon  depended  on  theor  maltitade,  their  awiftneie,  and  their 
inaoeeesiUe  mounftaina ;  and  the  aspeet  and  ameU  of  their 
camels  are  aaid  to  have  pTodqoed  aiMne  oonfiiBion  in.  the 
£oman  cavalry.^  Bnt  as  aoon  as  thej  were  commanded  to 
diemounti  they  derided  this  contemptihle  obstacle :  as  soon  as 
the  columns  ascended  the  hilhiy  the  naked  and  disorderly 
crowd  was  dazaled  by  giittermg  anas  and  regular  eyohittons ; 
and  the  menaee  of  their  fem^e  piopheta  was  repeatedUy  ful* 
filled,  ibai  the  Mooia  ahoukl  be  diseomfited  by  a  biordless 
aatagomat  The  Tiotonous  eminoh  advanced  thirteen  days* 
journey  from  Carthage,  to  beflsege  Mount  Amasiift,**  the  dt- 
adel,  and  at  the  same  time  the  garden,  of  Nnmidia.  That 
ran^  of  hills,  a  branch  of  the  gveat  Atlas,  contains,  within 
a  cnvumferenoe  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  milea,  a  rare 
varietj  ci  soil  and  climate;  the  ]nterme(fiate  valleys  and 
elevated  plains  abound  with  rich  pastures,  perpetual  straama, 
and  fruita  of  a  delicious  taste  and  unooramon  magnitnde. 
This  fair  solitude  is  deoorated  with  the  rains  of  Lambesa,  a 

**  See  the  African  goyemment  and  varfeure  of  Solomon,  in  Proco- 
pioB,  (YandaL  L  ii  c.  10, 11, 12,  13, 19,  20.)  He  Tras  recalled,  and 
again  restored,  and  his  last  vkstory  dates  in  the  ziiith  year  of  Jiis- 
tiniaa,  (A.  D.  5Se.)  An  aoekfent  in  his  childhood  had  rendered  him 
a  eunnai»  (L  la  11 :)  the  other  Roman  generals  were  amply  fomidied 
with  beards  t^yiavm  ^irucXo^Kroi,  (L  ii,  &  8.> 

**  This  natural  antipathy  of  the  horse  iot  the  camel  is  affirmed  by 
the  ancients,  (Xenophon.  OyropaBd.  L  vl  p  488,  L  viL  p.  488,  492, 
edit  HntcfainBon.  Polym.  Stratagem,  yh.  6.  Plin.  Hist  Nat  viiL  2<k 
iElian,  de  Natuv.  AnnaL  L  iiL  e. /7 ;)  bat  it  is  disprorv«d  hy  daily  ex- 
perience^ and  derided  by  the  best  judges,  the  Orientals,  (Voyage 
Wlearins,  p.  653.) 

^  Procopius  is  the  first  who  describes  Mount  Aurasius,  (Vandal.  1. 
a.  a  18.  De  Edific  1  yl  c  7.)  He  may  be  com|>ared  wi^  Leo 
Africanoi^  (dell*  Afriea,  parte  y^  in  Rsmusio,  torn,  l  ft>].  77,  recto,) 
Marmol,  (torn,  ii  p.  480,)  and  Shaw,  (p.  56 — 59. 
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Roman  city,  once  the  seat  of  a  l^fioii,  and  the  residenoe  of 
forty  thonsand  inhabitants.  The  Ionic  temple  of  j&culapina 
IS  encompassed  with  Moorish  huts ;  and  the  cattle  now  grajse 
in  U^e  midst  of  an  amphitheatre,  under  the  shade  of  Corin- 
thian columns.  A  sharp  perpendicalar  rock  rises  above  the 
level  of  the  mountain,  where  the  African  princes  deposited 
their  wives  and  treasure;  and  a  proverb  is  fiuniliar  to  the 
Arabs,  that  the  man  may  eat  fire  who  dares  to  attack  the 
craggy  diffi  and  inhospitable  natives  of  Mount  Aurasius. 
This  hardy  enterprise  was  twice  attempted  by  the  eunuch 
Solomon :  from  the  first,  he  retreated  with  some  disgrace ; 
and  in  the  second,  his  patience  and  provisions  were  almost 
exhausted ;  and  he  must  again  have  retired,  if  he  had  not 
yielded  to  the  impetuous  courage  of  his  troops,  who  auda- 
ciously scaled,  to  tne  astonishment  of  the  Moors,  the  moun- 
tain, the  hostile  camp,  and  the  summit  of  the  Geminian  rock« 
A  citadel  was  erected  to  secure  this  important  conquest,  and 
to  remind  the  Barbarians  of  their  defaat;  and  as  Solomon 
pursued  his  march  to  the  west^  the  long-lost  province  of  Mau- 
ritanian  Sitifi  was  again  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire.  The 
Moorish  wlur  continued  several  years  after  the  departure  of 
Bilisarins;  but  the  laurels  which  he  resigned  to  a  fiuthfril 
lieutenant  may  be  justly  ascribed  to  his  own  triumph. 

The  experience  of  past  faults,  which  may  sometimes  cor- 
rect the  mature  age  of  an  individual,  is  seldom  profitable  to 
the  successive  generations  of  numkind.  The  nations  of  an- 
tiquity, careless  of  each  other's  safety,  were  separately  van- 
quished and  enslaved  by  the  Romans.  This  awful  lesson 
nught  have  instructed  the  Barbarians  of  the  West  to  oppose, 
with  timely  counsels  and  confederate  arms,  the  unbounded 
ambition  of  Justinian.  Yet  the  same  error  was  repeated,  the 
same  consequences  were  felt,  and  the  Ooths,  boui  of  Italy 
and  Spain,  insensible  of  their  approaching;  danger,  beheld 
with  indifference,  and  even  with  joy,  the  rapid  down&ll  of  the 
Vandals.  After  the  friilure  of  the  royal  hne,  Theudes,  a  val- 
iant and  powerful  chief^  ascended  the  throne  of  Spain,  which 
he  had  formeriy  administered  in  the  name  of  Theodoric  and 
his  infrmt  grandson.  Under  his  command,  th^  Visigoths  be- 
sieged the  fortress  of  Ceuta  on  the  African  coast :  but,  while 
they  spent  the  Sabbath  day  in  peace  and  devotion,  the  pious 
security  of  their  camp  was  invaded  by  a  sally  from  the  town ; 
and  the  king  himself  with  some  difficulty  and  danger,  es* 
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caped  ftom  the  lurnds  of  a  sacrilegious  enemy/*  It  was  not 
long  before  his  pride  and  resentment  were  gpratified  by  a  sup- 
ptiant  embassy  from  the  unfortunate  Gelimer,  who  implored, 
m  his  distress,  the  aid  of  the  Spanish  monarch.  But  instead 
of  sacrifieing  these  unworthy  passions  to  the  dictates  4[  gen- 
eroflity  and  prudence,  Theudes  amused  the  ambassadors  till 
he  was  secr^y  informed  of  the  loss  of  Carthage,  and  then 
dismissed  them  with  obscure  and  contemptuous  advice,  to 
seek  in  their  nadve  country  a  true  knowledge  of  the  state,  of 
the  Yandals/'  The  long  continuance  of  the  Italian  war  do- 
byed  the  punishment  of  the  Visigoths;  and  the  eyes  of 
Theudes  were  dosed  A)efore  they  tasted  the  fruits  of  his  mis- 
taken policy.  Alter  his  death,  the  sceptre  of  Spain  was  dis- 
puted by  a  civil  war.  The  weaker  candidate  solicited  the 
protection  of  Justinian,  and  ambitiouslv  subscribed  a  treaty 
of  alliance,  which  deeply  wounded  the  independence  and 
happiness  of  his  oountry.  Several  cities,  both  on  the  ocean 
and  the  Mediterranean,  were  ceded  to  the  Boman  troops,  who 
afterwards  refused  to  evacuate  those  pledges,  as  it  should 
seem,  either  of  safety  or  payment;  and  as  Uiey  were  fortified 
by  perpetual  suppUes  from  A£rica,  they  maintaimed  their  im- 
pregnable stations,  for  the  mischievoua  purpose  of  inflamiDg 
the  civil  and  rteJigious  foctibos  of  the  Barbarians.  Seventy 
years  elapsed  before  this  painful  thorn  could  be  extirpated 
from  the  bosom  of  the  monarchy ;  and  as  long  as  the  em- 
perors retained  any  share  of  l^ese  remote  and  useless  pos- 
sessions, their  vanify  might  number  Spain  in  the  list  of  their 
provinces,  and  the  suceessora  of  ALuric  in  the  rank  of  their 
vassals.'* 

The  error  of  the  Goths  who  reigned  in  Italy  was  leas  excu- 
sable than  that  of  their  Spanbh  brethren,  and  their  punish- 
ment was  still  more  immediate  and  terrible..  From  a  motive 
of  private  revenge,  they  enabled  their  most  dangerous  enemy 
to  destroy  their  most  valuable  ally.    A  sister  of  the  great 

*'  Iflidor.  Chron.  p  722,  edit.  Grot  Mariana,  Hist  Hinpan.  L  ▼.  e. 
8,  V.l1t,  Tet  acowding  to  Indore,  the  riege  of  Genta,  and  the  death 
of  TheudsB,  happened  A.  M.  H.  68«— A.  D.  648 ;  and  the  place  was 
defeiided,  not  by  the  VaDdate,  bat  hy  the  aomaD& 

*'  Prooopim^  TaadaL  L  I  c  24. 

^  See  the  original  Chronicle  of  Isidore,  and  the  vth  and  vith  hockB 
of  the  History  of  Spain  hj  Mariana.  The  Romans  were  finally 
«EpeUed  by  Soinlila,  king  of  the  Viogoths,  (A  D.  «2l-^29,)  after 
their  reodion  to  the  Oatholie  ohorcfa. 
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Thdodoric  had  been  prea  in  marriage  to  Thraaiinond,  ih» 
African  king:*'  on  tms  ocoasion,  the  fortresB  of  LUjbieiim'* 
in  Skaly  was  reeigned  to  the  Vandals ;  and  the  pnneess  Ama* 
lafrida  was  attended  by  a  martial  train  of  one  thousand  nobles, 
and  Ike  thousand  Qothie  soldieia,  yfbo  signafiaed  their  yalor 
in  the  Moorish  wais.  Their  merit  was  ovenated  hj  them- 
selves, and  perhi^  neglected  bj  the  Vandais;  they  viewed 
the  oonntry  with  envy,  and  the  ooncperors  with  disdain ;  but 
their  real  or  fictitiovs  conspiracy  was  prevented  l^  a  massa- 
cre ;  the  Goths  were  oppressed,  and  the  captivity  of  Amala- 
firida  was  soon  followed  by  her  secret  and  sospicioos  death. 
The  eloquent  pen  of  Oaanodoras  was  employed  to  reproach 
the  Vandal  court  with  the  cruel  violation  of  eveiy  social  and 
public  duty ;  but  the  vengeance  which  he  threatened  in  the 
name  of  his  sovereign  might  be  derided  with  impunity,  as 
long  as  Africa  wte  .protected  by  the  sea,  and  the  Gotiu^  we»e 
destitute  of  a  navy.  In  the  blind  impotence  of  grief  and  in- 
dignation, they  joyfuUy  saluted  the  approach  of  the  Romans, 
entertained  the  fleet  of  Belisarius  in  the  ports  of  Sidly,  and 
wete  8^>eed]ly  delighted  or  alarmed  by  the  surprising  intelU- 
genoe,  that  their  revenge  was  executed  beyond  the  measure 
of  their  hopes,  or  perhaps  of  their  wishes.  To  th^  friend- 
ship the  emperor  was  indebted  for  the  kingdom  of  Africa, 
and  the  Goths  might  reasonably  thinks  that  i&y  were  entitled 
to  resume  the  poeseaaion  of  a  barren  rook,  so  rooently  sepa- 
rated as  a  nuptial  fflSt  from  the  island  of  Sicily.  They  were 
soon  undeceived  by  the  haughty,  mandate  of  Belisarius,  whkh 
excited  then*  tardy  and  unavailing  repentance.  ^The  dty 
and  promontory  of  Lilybaeum,"  said  the  Roman  general, 
**  belonged  to  uie  Vandus,  and  I  daim  them  by  the  r^t  of 
conquest  Tour  submissbn  may  deserve  the  fisivor  of  the 
emperor;  your  obstinacy  will  provoke  his  displeasure,  and 
must  kindle  a  war,  that  can  terminate  only  in  your  utter  ruin. 
If  you  compel-  us  to  take  up  arms,  we  shall  contend,  not  to 
regain  the  possession  of  a  single  city,  but  to  deprive  you  of 
all  the  provinces  which  you  unjustly  withhold  from  their  law- 

^  See  the  mairiaffe  and  &te  of  Amalafrida  in  Vnoofim,  (VandAl. 
1. 1  &  8,  9,)  and  in  CSuriodonis  (Var.  is.  1)  the  ezpontulation  of  her 
royal'  brother.    Compare  likewise  the  Chroode  of  Viotor  Tunnu- 


*^  Lilybnnm  was  built  bj  the  Carthaginians,  Ohrmp.  xcv.  4;  and 
in  the  msk  Panic  war,  a  strong  situation,  and  exedlfiBt  harbor,  rso* 
dered  that  plaoe  an  important  object  to  both  nattooa 
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M.  aoTterngD."  A  natioD  of  two  handred  thoasMid  soUien 
naght  Iwve  smiled  at  the  vaia  meDaoe  of  Joitiiiiao  aod  hia 
Ijeuteoant :  but  a  spiht  of  dnoord  aod  dintiB^ction  prevailed  in 
Italy,  and  the  Gotha  aapported^  with  lehicteaoe,  the  indignity 
of  a  female  leign.** 

Hie  birth  of  Amalaaontha,  the  regent  and  mieen  of  Italy," 
imited  the  two  most  illustrious  fiutulies  of  the  Barbariaitt. 
Her  mother,  the  saster  of  Clovisi  was  desoended  from  the 
loi^rhaired  kings  ^jULa Mercmngian  race;*'  and  the  regal 
SBOoession  of  the  AmaU  waa  illustrated  in  the  ekrenUi  gen- 
eratioQ,  by  her  isttiier,  the  great  Theodoric,  whose  merit 
mighit  have  ennobled  a  plebeian  origin.  The  sex  of  his 
daughter  excluded  her  from  the  Gothic  ^rooe ;  but  his  yifA- 
lant  tendsraeoB  for  his  fiuaily  and  his  people  disoovered  w 
last  heir  of  the  Kiyal  ^ne,  whose  aooeston  had  taken  reliige 
in  Spain ;  and  the  fortunate  £atharic  was  suddenly  exaltttd 
to  the  »nk  of  a  ceosul  and  a  prinoe.  ^  He  enjoyed  only  a 
abort  time  the  Gbanas  <^  Amalasootha^  and  the  h<^pei  oi  the 
Boooeasion;  and  bis  widow,  alter  the  death  of  her  husband 
and  &ther,  waa  left  the  guardian  of  hst  sen.  Athalaric,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Italy.  At  the  age  of  about  twenty-eight 
yean,  tbe  endowments  of  iier  mind  and  person  had  attained 
their  perfect  maturity.  Her  beanty,  which,  in  the  app^dien- 
aion  of  Theodora  hmel^  might  have  disputed  the  eonquesi 
of  an  emperor,  "was  animated  by  aumly  sense,  activity,  and 
Msdution.  Education  and  experience  had  oiltivated  her 
talents;  her  philosophic  studies  were  exempt  boat  vanity; 
and,  thoiu^h  she  expressed  herself  with  eqwJ  elegance  and 
ease  in  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  and  the  Gothic  tongue,  the 
daughter  of  Theodoric  mauitained  in  her  counsels  a  dis- 
treet  and  impenetriible  silence.  By  a  fruthfbl  imitation 
of  the  virtues,  she  vsvived  the  pro^rity,  of  his  reign; 


."  Compare  the  diffopeot  passages  of  ProcqiHaB,  (YandsL L  il^a. 
Oothic  I  L  c;  8.) 

**  For  the  reign  and  duuracter  of  Amalssontfaa,  see  Prooopios, 
(QodncL  1 1  e.  2,  3,4,  and  Aroodot  c;  16,  wHli  the  KoIm  of  Alemaa- 
mn,)  CVmsinilonB,  (Ytr.  vm.  ix.  x. vid  xi.  1,)  sad  JonuBdes,  (De  Rabos 
QetKiay  c  59,  and  De  Snooessione  Regnomm,  m  Muraton,  torn.  L  p, 
241.) 

**  Tiya  maRiaffe  of  Theodoric  with  Aodeflsda,  the  sister  of  Cloyis» 
may  hej>laBed  m  the  year  496,  soon  after  the  conquest  of  Italy,  (0e 
Soatt  Kt  dSB  PenpleB,  torn.  iz.  p^  218.)  'Ae  napMs  of  Eutharic 
sad  Amaksoittha  were  oelsbrsted  in  616,  (Oansiodsr.  fa  Olum  p.468.) 
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while  she  Btrove,  witih  pious  care,  to  expiate  the  fkulto,  and 
to  obliterate  the  darker  memory  of  his  dedinmg  age.  The 
children  of  Boethius  and  Symmachus  were  restored  to 
their  paternal  inheritance;  her  extreme  lenity  never  con- 
sented to  inflict  any  corporal  or  pecuniafy  penalties  on 
her  Roman  subjects;  and  she  generously  despised  the 
clamors  of  the  Goths,  who,  at  the  end  of  forty  years,  still 
considered  the  people  of  Italy  as  their  slaves  or  thdr 
enemies.  Her  salutanr  measures  were  directed  by  the  wis- 
dom, and  celebrated  by  the  eloquence,  of  Oassiodorus;  she 
solicited  and  deserved  the  fiiendship  of  the  emperor;  and 
the  kingdoms  of  Europe  respected,  both  in  peace  and  war, 
the  majesty  of  the  Gothic  throne.  But  the  future  happiness 
of  the  queen  and  of  Italy  depended  on  the  education  of  her 
son ;  who  was  destined,  by  his  birth,  to  support  the  different 
and  almost  incompatible  characters  of  the  chief  of  a  Barba- 
rian camp,  and  tiie  first  magistrate  of  a  civilized  nation. 
From  the  age  of  ten  years,"^  Athalaric  was  diligently  in- 
structed in  the  arta  and  sciences,  either  useful  or  ornamental 
for  a  Roman  prince ;  and  three  venerable  Goths  were  chosen 
to  instil  the  prindplee  of  honor  and  virtue  into  the  mind  of 
their  young  Idng.  But  the  pupil  who  is  insensible  of  the 
benefits,  must  abhor  the  restraints,'  of  education ;  and  the 
solicitude  of  the  queen,  which  afiection  rendered  anxious  and 
severe,  offended  the  untfactable  nature  of  her  son  and  his 
subjects.  On  a  solemn  festival,  when  the  Goths  were  assem- 
bled in  the  palace  of  Ravenna,  the  royal  youth  escaped  from 
his  mother's  apartment,  and,  with  tears  of  pride  and  ancer, 
complained  of  a  blow  which  his  stubborn  disobedience  had 
provoked  her  to  inflict  The  Barbarians  resented  the  indignity 
which  had  been  offered  to  their  king ;  accused  the  regent  of 
conspiring  against  his  life  and  crown;  and  imperiously  de- 
manded, that  the  grandson  of  Theodoric  should  be  rescued 
from  the  dastardly  disdpline  of  women  and  pedants,  and 
educated,  like  a  vidiant  Goth,  in  the  society  of  his  equals  and 
the  glorious  ignorance  of  his  ancestors.  To  this  rude  cbunor, 
importunatdy  urged  as  the  voice  of  the  nation,  Amaiasontha 
was  compelled  to  yield  her  reason,  and  the  dearest  wishes  of 

^  At  the  dealh  of  llieodoric,  his  grandson  Athiihuic  is  deseribed  by 
FrooopitiB  as  a  boy  about  eight  years  old — iterit  ysyov^  im,  Oassiodo- 
rus, with  Authori^  and  reason,  adds  two  years  to  his  age— uliuitalum 
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her  heart    TZie  king  of  Italj  was  abandoned  to  wine,  to 
women,  and  to  ruatio  sports ;  and  the  indiscreet  contempt  <^ 
the  ungrateful  youth  betrayed  the  mischievous  designs  of  his 
favorit^    and    her    enemies.     Encompassed  with    domestic 
foes,  she  entered  into  a  seeret  negotiation  with  the  emperor 
Justinian;    obtained   the  assniance  of  a  friendly  reception, 
and  had  actually  deposited  at  Dyrachiam,  in  f^irus,  a  treaa- 
nre  of  forty  thousand  pounds  of  gold.    Happy  would  it  have 
been  lor  her  Hbopb  and  safety,  if  uie  had  calinly  retired  from 
barbarous  fection  to  the  peace  and  splendor  cl  Constantino- 
]^     But  the  mind  of  Amalasontha  was  inflamed  by  ambition 
and  reyense;  and  while  her  ships  lay  at  anchor  in  the  port, 
she  waited  for   the  success  of  a  crime. which  her  passions 
excused  or  applauded  as  an  act  of  justice.    Ihree  of  the 
most  dangerous  maleoonients  had  been  separately  removed, 
under  the  pretence  of  trust  and  command,  to  the  frontiers  of 
Italy :  they  were  assassinated  by  her  private  emissaries ;  and 
the  blood  of  these  noble  Goths  tendered  the  queen-mother 
ahflolute  in  the  court' of  Bavenna,  and  justly  odious  to  a  free 
people.    But  if  she  had  lamented  the  disorders  of  her  son, 
she  soon  wept  his  irrepaiable  loss ;,  and  the  death  of  Athala- 
ric,  who,. at  the  aee  oi  sixteen,  was  consumed  by  premature 
intemperance,  left  her  destitute  of  any  firm  support  or  legal 
authority.    Instead  of  submittmg  to  the  laws  of  her  country^ 
which  held  as  a  fundamental  maxim,  that  the  succession 
oould  never  pass  from  the  lance  to  the  distafl^  the  daughter 
of  Theodorie  conceived  the  impracticable  design  of  sh^ng, 
with  one  of  her  cousins,  the  regal  title,  and  of  res^ving  in 
her  own  hands  the  substance  of  supreme   power.     He  re- 
ceived the  proposal  with  profound  respect  and  affected  grati- 
tude ;  and  the  eloquent  Gassiodorus  announced  to  the  senate 
and  the  emperor,  that  Amala8(Hitha  and  Theodatus  had  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Italy.    His  birth  (for  his  mother  was 
the  sister  of  Theodorie)  might  be  considered  as  an  imperfect 
title ;  and  the  choice  of  Amalasontha  was  more  strongly  di- 
rected by  her  contempt  of  his   avarice    and  pusillanimity, 
which  had  deprived  him  of  the  love  of  the  Italians,  and  the 
esteem  of  the  Barbarians.    But  Theodatus  was  exasperated 
by  the  contempt  which  he  deserved :  her  justice  had  repressed 
and  reproached  the  oppression  which  he  exerdsed  against  his 
Tuscan  neighbors;  and  the  principal  Goths,  united  by  com- 
mon guilt  and  resentment,  conspired  to  instigate  his  slow  and 
timid  disposition.    The  letters  of  congratulation  were  scaicely 
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dMpstched  befov»  the  ^een  of  Ilaly  was  imprisoBed  ^  a  mnall 
ulaiid  of  the  Lake  of  JBo)seii%**  where,  aft^  i^  short  eoHfine- 
ment,  she  wae  strangled  in  die  bath,  by  the  order,  or  with  the 
cooaivanoe  of  the  new  king,  who  instructed  his  tarbulent  sub- 
jects to  shed  the  blood  of  tibeir  sovereigns. 

Jvstiiiian  beheld  with  joj  the  dissensions  of  the  Gotlis; 
and  the  nediation  of  an  aHy  concealed  and  promoted  the 
ambitkua  views  of  the  coaqneror.  His  ambassadois,  in  their 
|«iUic  audience,  demanded  the  i^Hitress  of  Liljbsum,  ten 
Barbarian  fugitives^  and  a  just  compensation  for  the  pillage 
of  a  small  town  on  the  Bfyrian  borders;  but  thej  secredj 
negotiated  with  l^^atoe  to  betnif  the  province  of  Toscanj, 
and  tempted  Amaksontha  to  extricate  herself  from  danger 
and  perplexity,  by  a  free  .surrender  of  the  kingdom  of  Ituy. 
A  &]fle  and  iMrviie  ^stle  was  subscribed,  hy  the  rehictant 
hand  of  tile  captive  queen :  but  the  confession  of  the  Romaix 
senators,  who  were  sent  to  GoBstantinople,  revealed  the  truth 
of  her  depkMrable  situation ;  and  Justiman,  bj  the  voice  of  a 
new  ambassador,  most  powerfeOj  interoeded  for  her  Hfe  and 
liberty*  Yet  the  secret  instmetiens  of  the  same  minister 
were  adapted  to  serve  the  cruel  jealousy  of  l^eodora,  who 
dreaded  the  presence  and  superior  dbarms  of  a  rival:  he 
prompted,  with  artful  and  ambiguous  hints,  the  execution  of 
a  crime  so  usefhl  to  the  Romans;**  received  the  intdligencie 
■  «-  ■■■■.. 

**  Hm  lake,  from  ^e  neighboriqg  towns  of  Etrnfia,  was  styled 
either  TuIaniciuM  (now  of  Bel0eiia)or  TaraiiimeiiBis.  it  is  surromid- 
ed  with  white  isocks^  wid  stored  with  fiab  and  wild-fowL  The  vouDBgror 
Pliny  (Epist  iL  96)  Qelebrates  two  woodjr  isbrnds  that  floaiea  on  it« 
waters :  if  a  £Eible,  how  credulous  the  aacients  1  if  a  £Act»  how  careless 
the  modems  t  Yet,  since  Pliny,  the  iabuid  may  haye  been  fixed  by 
new  and  gradual  acoessionft. 

*'  Tet  IVooopiiis  duoradita  his  own  sridsDoe,  (Aneodoi  c  16,)  by 
oonfsssins  that  in  his  piihlie  history  h^  had  not  spoken  the  truth.  See 
the  Epiflttes  frpm  Queen  Gundeliaa  to  the  Empress  Theodora,  (Yar.  z. 
20, 21, 28,  and  obeerye  a  suspicious  word,  de  ilUl  person^,  dx^)  with  the 
daborate  Oommentluy  of  Boat,  (torn.  x.  p.  11Y--186.) 


^  Amalaaontha  was  not  sKve  when  this  new  smbassador,  Peter  ci  Ifies- 
sabnioa^aRivedmltsly:  ha  ooold  not  Ithen  seoredy  coatrihaie  to  hor  deadk 
**  Bat  (says  M.  de  Sainto  Crouc]  it  is  not  beyond  probability  that  Theodora 
had  entered  into  some  crimxna)  iotrigae  with  Gundelizia ;  for  that  wife  of 
Theodatna  wrote  to  implore  her  protection,  i^miodioff  her  of  the  ocmfldeBce 


which  she  and  her  hnabapd  had  ahnraya  plac^  in  her  former  proanass.' 
See  on  Amahuontha  and  the  aathors  of  her  death  an  excellent  dissertation  oC 
M.  de  Samte  Oroix  in  the  ArchivQa  Litt^ires  nuUiahed  by  M.  Ywded- 
bewfg^  No.  tt^  t  ztiL  p.  tte.-^a 


•f  htr  deotbwith  giwf  luid  jQ<]tgiiAtioD,  and  dencmnoe^ 
master's  vame^  iauiiartal  war  against  the  perfidious  nmmtirin 
Zq  ItaijTy  as  well  as  in  Africa,  the  gnilft  of  a  wmper  ap- 
peared to  justify  the  arms  of  Justiman ;  bat  the  Ibices  which 
he  prepared,  were  insufiScieat  lor  the  subversion  of  a  miffht/ 
ktngdoni,  if  iheir  feeble  numbers  had  not  been  multiplied  bj 
the  name^  the  spirit^  and  the  condiiQ^  of  i^  hero.     A  choeea 
troop  of  guards,  who.  served  on  horseback,  and  were  armed 
with  laaoes  and  buekleis,  attended  the  person  of  Belisarius ; 
his  cavaby  was  composed  <^  two  hundred  Huns,  three  hun- 
diod  Moors,  and  hut  thousand  am/wieratot,  and  the  infEuitry 
oonaiated  of  only  three  thousand   Isi^mans.      Steering  tlie 
aame  oouise  as  in  bis  fivmer  expedition,  the  Roman  consul 
east  andior  before  Gataaa  in  Sicily,  to  survey  the  strength  of  * 
the  island,  and  to  decide  whether  he  should  attempt  the  con- 
quest, ot  peaceably  pursue  hk  voya^  fi>r  the.  A£ncan  coast 
He  found  a  fruitful  land  and  a  friendly  people.    Notwith- 
standing the  decay  of  agricultufSi^  Sicily  still  supplied  the 
granaries  of  Borne:   the  larmers  were  graciously  exempted 
from  the  oppression  of  miUtisry  quarters ;  and  the  Goths,  who 
truated  the  defence  of  the  island  to  Uie  inhabitants,  had  some 
reason  to  complain,  that  their  confidence  was  ungratefully 
betrayed.    Instead  of  soliciting  and  expecting  the  aid  of  the 
king  of  Italy,  they  yielded  to  the  first  suiumons  a  cheerfol 
obedience;   and  this  province,  the  first  fruits  of  the  Punic 
war,  was  again,  after  a  bng  separation,  united  to  the  Boman 
empire.**      The  Gothic  garrison  of  Palermo,  which  alone 
attempted  to  resist,  was  reduced,  after  a  short  siege,  by  a 
angular  stratagem.    Belisarios  introduced  his  ships  into  the 
deepest  recess  of  the  harbor;   their  boats  were  laboriously 
hoisted  with  ropes  and  pulleys  to  the  top-mast  head,  and  he 
filled  them  with  archers,  who,  from  tnat  superior  station, 
commanded  the  ramparts  of  the  city.    After  this  easy,  though 
sttcoessftil  campugn,  the  conqueror  entered  Syracuse  in  tri- 
umph, at  the  nead  of  his  victorioiB  bands,  distributing  gold 
medals  to  the  people,  on  the  day  which  so  gloriously  termi- 
nated the  year  of  the  consulship.     He  passed  the  winter 
season  in  the  palace  of  ancient  kings,  amidattUe  ruins  of  a 
Gredan  colony,  which  once  extendi  to  a  <nrcumference  of 

*''  For  the  coaquest  of  Sicily,  compare  the  narrative  of  Proooraos 
with  Ifae  complamtB  of  Totila,  (Gk>ttiia  L  L  c.  6,  L  IE  c.  16.)  ilia 
Gothic  quaes  had  lately  relieved  that  thankless  island,  (Var.  iz. 
10,  IL) 
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two-ai^d-twentj  mileB :  **  but  in  the  Bpring,  about  the  festival 
of  Easter,  the  prosecutioxi  of  his  deBigns  was  interropted  by 
a  dangerous  revolt  of  the  African  forces.  Carthage  was 
saved  by  the  presence  of  Belisarius,  who  suddenly  landed 
with  a  thousand  guards.*  Two  thousand  soldiers  of  doubtful 
fiiith  returned  to  the  standard  of  their  old  commander :  and 
he  marched,  without  hesitation,  above  fifty  miles,  to  seek  an 
enemy  whom  he  affected  to  pity  and  despise.  £ight  thou- 
sand rebels  trembled  at  his  approach ;  they  were  routed  at 
the  first  onset,  by  the  dexterity  of  their  master:  and  this 
ignoble  victory,  would  have  restored  the  peace  of  Africa,  if 
the  conqueror  had  not  been  hastily  recalled  to  Sicily,  to  ap- 
^  pease  a  sedition  which  was  kindled  during  his  absence  in  his 
own  camp.**  Disorder  and  disobedience  were  the  common 
malady  c^  the  times ;  the  genius  to  command,  and  the  virtue 
to  obey,  resided  only  in  the  mind  of  Beliaaritts. 

Although  Theodatus  descended  from  a  race  of  heroes,  he 
was  ignorant  of  the  art,  and  averse  to  the  dangers,  of  war. 
Aithou^  he  had  studied  the  writings  of  Phito  and  TuUy, 
philosophy  was  incapable  of  purifying  his  mind  from  the 
basest  paa^ons,  avarice  and  fear.  He  had  purchased  a  scep- 
tre by  ingratitude  and  murder:  at  the  first  menace  of  an 
enemy,  he  degraded  his  own  majesty  and  that  of  a  nation, 
which  already  disdained  their  unworthy  .sovereign.  Aston- 
ished by  the  recent  example  of  Ctelimer,  he  saw  himself 
dragged  in  chains  through  the  streets  of  Constantinople :  the 
terrors  .  which  Belisarius  inspired  were  heightened  by  the 
eloquence  of  Peter,  the  Byzantine  ambassador;  and  that  bold 
and  subtle  advocate  persuaded  him  to  sign  a  treaty,  too  igno- 
minious to  become  the  foundation  of  a  lasting  peace.  It  was 
stipulated,  that  in  the  acclamations  of  the  Roman  people,  the 
name  of  the  emperor  should  be  always  proclaimed  before 

»8  Tbe  aadent  magnitude  and  splendor  of  the  five  quarters  of  Syrsr 
cuse  are  delineated  by  Cicero,  (in  Verrem,  actio  IL  L  iv.  c.  52,  68,) 
Strabo,  (L  vl  p.  416,J  and  ITOrville  Sicula,  (torn,  ii  p.  174—202.) 
The  new  dtjr,  restored  by  Augustus,  shrunk  towards  the  laknd. 

**  Procopius  (Vandal,  h  ii-  c.  14,  15)  so  clearly  relates  the  return  of 
Belisarius  mto  Sicily,  (p.  146,  edit  Hoeschelii,)  that  I  am  aatoniahed  td 
the  straDffe  misappreaension  and  reproaches  of  a  learned  critic^ 
(CEuvres  de  la  Mothe  le  Vayer,  torn.  viiL  p.  162, 163.)    * 

*  A  huDdred,  (there  was  no  room  on  board  for  mofe.)  Gibbon  has  again 
been  mioled  by  Coosin's  translation.    Lord  Mabon,  p.  157.— M. 
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ibat  of  the  Gothic  Ung;  and  that  as  often  m  the  stalne  of 
TheodatUB  wae  erected  in  Ix-ass  or  marble^  the  divine  imag^ 
of  Justinian  should  be  placed  on  its  right  hand.    Instead  of 
conferring,  the  king  of  Italj  was  reduced  to  solicit^  the  hoiiois 
of  the  senate;  ami  the  consent  of  the  emperor  was  made 
indispensable  before  he  could  .ezecote,  against  a  priest  or 
senator,  the  sentence  either  of  death  or  confiscation.    The 
feeble  monarch  reaiffned  the  possesnm  of  SiciIy  ;  offered,  as 
the  annual  mai^  of  hid  dependence,  a  crown  of  gM  cl  the 
weight  of  three  hundred  pounds ;  and  prooused  to  supply,  at 
'  the  reqiusition  of  his  sovereign,  three  thousand  Gothic  aiudl- 
iariea,  lor  the  service  of  tl^  empire.    Satiafied  with  these 
extraordinary  concessions,  the  sucoesBful  agent  of  Justinian 
haatened  his  iouroey  to  Oonstantinople ;  but  no  sooner  had  he 
reached  the  Alban  viUa,**  than  he  was  recalled  If  the  anxiety 
of  Theodatus;  and  the  dialogue  which  passed  between  the 
king  and  the  ambassador  dcMrves  to  be  represented  in  its 
orifflnal  simplicity.    "  Are  you  <^  opinicm  that  the  emperor 
wiu  ratify  this  treaty!    Perhap».    If  he  rsluses,  what  eon- 
sequence  will  ensue)     War.    Will  sudi  a  war  be  just  or 
reasonable  t     Most  Oisuredly :  every  one  ehovM  act  accord- 
ing to  his  character*    What  is  your  meaning)     ToU  are  a 
pkUoeqpher — JusHnian  ia  emperor  cf  the  Boman$ :  it  would 
ill  become  the  dieeiple  of  Plato  to  eked  the  Uood  of  ikcneande 
in  hie  private  quarrel :  the  euceeeeor  ofAuguetus  should  vin- 
dicate hie  rightSj  <md  recover  hy  arms  the  andent  pravineee 
of  his  empire"    This  reasonii^  might  not  convince,  but  it 
was  sufficient  to  alarm  and  subdue  the  weakness  of  Theodsr 
tns ;  and  he  soon  descended  to  his  last  offer,  that  for  the  poor 
equivalent  of  a  pension  of  forty-eight  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling, he  would  resign  the  kingdom  of  the  Goths  and  Italians, 
and  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  innocent  pleasures 
of  philosophy  and  agriculture.     Both  treaties  were  intrusted 
to  the  hands  of  the  ambassador,  on  the  frail  security  of  an 
oath  not  to  produce  the  second  till  the  first  had  been  posi- 
tively rejected.    The  etent  may  be  easily  foreseen:   Justin- 
ian required  and  accepted  the  abdication  of  the  Gothic  king. 


**  The  ancient  Alb*  was  ruined  in  the  fiTst  age  of  Roma  On  the 
same  ipoi,  or  at  least  in  ^e  neighborhood,  succeanTely  arose,  1.  The 
▼illa  dT Pompey,  Ac. ;  2.  A  camp  of  the  Prstorian  cohorts;  8.  The 
medem  episoopil  city  of  Albenum  or  Alfaano^  (Jhoccfp,  Goth.  L  ii.  cl  4, 
Cluver.  ItaL  Antiq.  torn,  il  p.  914.) 
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Bk  inde&tiffabie  agvnt  ratanMd  from-  ODiiBtaittiiiople  to 
RaremuK,  wiSi  ample  instractknMi ;  ftnd  a  fiur  eplBtle,  iHiich 
praked  tlie  wiidom  and  genaroai^  of  tba  loyal  piiiloaoplier, 
gfanted  hii  pensionf  with  the  aaauranoe  of  muh.  hooon  aa  a 
subject  and  a  Gaibolic  might  emoj ;  and  wisehr  fefened  the 
finiu  execution  of  the  treaty  to  ttie  praaenee  and  anthoritf  of 
Belisarim.  But  in  the  interval  of  BuapeoM,  two  Bonouia 
ffenerala,  who  had  entered  the  province  of  Dalmatia,  were 
defeated  and  alaia  by  the  Gothic  troops.  FVpm  blind  and 
abject  despair,  Tbeodaitiui  capricioiislj  rose  to  mnndleBS  and 
bUl  presumptioQ,'^  toad  dared  to  noeiTe,  wiSi  menace  and 
oonteropt,  the  ambassador  <^  Justinian;  who  daimed  Ua 
promise,  sc^idted  the  allegianoe  of  hia  snbjecti,  and  boldly 
asserted  the  inyiolable  privile^  of  hk  own  character.  iW 
nuupch  of  Beliaaiktt  dispelled  this  visionary  pride;  and  as  the 
first  campakfn**  waa  employed  in  the  reduction  of  Sidly,  the 
invasion  of  Saly  is  applied  by  Ftooopiua  to  the  second  year  of 

the  GOTRIO  WAR.^ 

After  Belisarios  had  left  sufficient  gafrisons  in  Pidermo  and 
Syracuse,  he  embarked  his  troops  at  Mesmna,  and  landed 
them,  without  resistance,  on  the  oppoute  shores  of  Bhegium. 
A  Gothic  prince,  who  had  married  tke  daughter  of  Theodatus^ 
was  stationed  with  an  army  to  guard  the  entrance  <^  Italy; 
but  he  imitated,  without  scruple,  the'  example  of  a  sovereign 
fiuthlesB  to  his  public  and  private  duties.  The  perfidious 
Sbermor  deseiiea  with  his  foDowen  to  the  Roman  camp,  and 
was  dJBmiised  to  enjoy  the  serviie  honors  of  the  Byzantine 


*'  A  BibyiUDe  orade  was  res^  to  •pronowirw  Aftid  osptA  mmt- 
dw  com  nato  psiiUit ;  a  wmkwM  of  portentous  ambigwty,  (Qothie. 
L  i  a  'Z,)  which  has  besii  imbluhed  in  oDknown  cfaaracten  hv  Qpso- 
psBOB,  an  editor  of  ihe  oracles.  Ihe  P^re  Maltret  baa  prooiisea  a  coxa- 
mentary ;  but  all  his  promises  hare  beoi  yain  and  frmtlass. 

**  In  his  chronologTf  imitated,  m  somo  degree,  from  Thv^didea, 
Ftaoopius  begios  eadn  spriag  the  years  of  Justinian  and  of  ttie 
Gothic  war;  sad  his  first  ceca  coincides  with  the  first  of  April,  680, 
and  not  68e,  according  to  the  Annals  of  Bargnius,  (Pagi,  Ciit  torn,  il 
p.  656,  who  is  followed  by  Muratori  and  the  ecntors  of  Sigonioa.) 
Yet,  in  some  jpassages,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  the  dates  of  Pro- 
oopius  with  himself,  and  with  the  Chronicle  of  Marcellinus. 

^*  The  series  of  the  first  Oothio  war  is  represented  bf  FTocoplua 
(LI  c.  6—29, 1.  il  c  1—80,  L  iii  c;  1)  tiU  the  captrritv  of  YiiaML 
With  the  aid  of  Sigonins  (OpfK  torn,  i  de  Imp.  Ooeidsntl  xvii  xf&L) 
andHiuatori,(AnDaIid'ItaUa,ion.v^)  I  have  gisaoed  soaM  £nr  ad( 


poul^  Fwm  Bi|€fi;iiuii  to  JSafha^  tbe  fleet  and  araij  of 
BeUsaiioBr  almost  always  in  view  of  each  other,  advaiioed 
near  three  huttdred  mileB  aloog  the  gea-oea^  The  people 
of  Bmttiaoi,  Lucania,  and  C^Mspaota,  who  ibhoired  the  name 
and  roli|^oQ  of  the  Qotba,  embraoed  the  spedons  excuse,  that 
their  ruined  walk  were  incapable  of  defence :  the  soldiers 
paid  a  just  equivalent  fi>r  a-jdentiiul  market;  and  curiosity 
alone  interrupted  the  peaceful  occupations  of  the  husbandman 
or  artificer.  Nicies,  which  ha»  swelled  to  a  great  and  pop- 
ulous capital,  lonff  cherish^  the  language  and  inanneis  of  a 
Grecian  colony ;  and  the  choice  of  Virgil  had  ennobled  this 
fiiegaat  retreat,  wliich  attracted  the  lovers  of  repose  and  study, 
from  the  noise^  the  smoke^  and  the  laborious  opulence  of 
Bome.**  As  soon  as  the  plac^  was  invested  by  sea  and  knd, 
Belisarius  gave  audience  to  the  deputies  oi  the  peo|>le,  who 
aihorted  him  to  disre^rd  a  conquest  unworthy  of  his  arms, 
to  seek  the  Got^  king  in  a  field  of  battle,  and,  after  his 
victory,  to  chum,  as  the  sovereign  of  Rome,  the  allegiance 
of  the  dependent  cities.  ^  When  I  treat  wiUi  my  enemies,^ 
leplied  the  Roman  chief^  with  a  haughty  smile,  ^  I  am  more 
aecnstoi^ed  to  give  than  to  receive  counsel ;  but  I  hold  'm  one 
hand  inevitable  ruin,  and  in  the  other  peace  and  freedom, 
audi  as  Sidly  now  enjoys.''  The  impatience  of  dehiy 
uiged  him  to  grant  the  most  liberal  terms ;  his  honor  secured 
their  performance :  but  Naples  was  divided  into  two  Actions ; 
and  the  Greek  democmcy  was  inflamed  by  their^  orators,  who, 
with  much  spirit  and  some  truth,  represented  to  the  multitude 
that  the  Gbtfas  would  punisb  their  defecdoo,  and  that  Belisa- 
rioB  himself  must  esteem  their  loyalty  and  valor.  Their  de- 
liberations, however,  were  not  p^ecUy  free:  the  dty  was 
commanded  by  eight  hundred  Barbarians,  whose  ^vee  and 
children  were  detamed  at  Ravenna  as  the  pledge  of  their 

**  Jomandes^  de  Rebiw  6eticis»  c.  60,  p.  702,  edit  Grot,  and  torn.  i. 
p.  221.    Muntori,  de  Success.  Rego.  p.  241. 

'*  Nero  (says  Tacitiu,  AnoaL  zy.  85)  Neapolim  quaai  GrsBcam  ur- 
ban delegit  One  hundred  and  fifty  years  afterwar£,  in  the  time  of 
SeptimiuB  Sevems,  the  Hdlenimn  of  the  Neapolitans  is  praised  by 

FhlksimftllS:    yiPH  £XXj|M(  koI  d^rwdt,  Ww  Kol    r^   omv^f   rwf    \6yta¥ 

*BXXirirrco<  Uai,  (Icon.  I  L  p.  768,  edit  Olear.) 

**  Tbe  otium  of  Naples  is  praised  W  the  Roman  poets,  by  Virgil, 
Horace,  Silins  Xtalicos,  and  Statins,  (Cluyer.  TtaL  Ant  L  iv.  p.  U49, 
115a)  In  an  elegant  epistle,  (Sylv.  L  lil  6,  p  94^98,  edit  Marldand,) 
Statins  nndertalces  tiie  difficult  task  of  dmwing  bis  wife  from  ths 
pleasnx«8  of  Rome  to  that  palm  retreat 
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fidelity ;  and  eyen  the  Jews,  who  were  rich  and  nmnetom, 
resisted,  with  desperate  enthusiasm,  the  intolerant  laws  of 
Justinian.  In  a  much.later  period,  the  drcumferenoe  of  Na- 
ples '^  measured  only  two  thousand  thiee  hundred  and  sixty* 
three  paces:**  the  fortificatlbns  were  defended  by  precipioes 
or  the  sea ;  when  thd  aqueducts  were  intercepted,  a  supply 
of  water  might  be  drawn  from  wells  imd  fountains ;  and  the 
stock  of  provisions  was  sufficient  to  consume  the  patience  of 
the  besiegers.  At  the  end  of  twenty  days,  that  of  Belisariua 
was  almost  exhaui^ted,  and  he  had  reconciled  himself  to  the 
disgrace  of  abandoning  the  siege,  that  he  might  march,  before 
the  winter  season,  against  Rome  and  the  Gothic  king.  But 
his  anxiety  was  relieved  by  the  bold  curiosity  of  an  Saurian, 
who  explored  the  dry  channel  .of  an  aqueduct,  and  secretly 
reported,  that  a  passage-  misht  be  perforated  to  introduce  a 
file  of  armed  soldiers  into  ue  heart  of  the  dty.  When  the 
work  had  beei^  silently  executed,  the  humane  general  risked 
the  discoveiy  of  his  secret  by  a  last  and  fruitless  admonition 
of  the  impending  danger.  In  the  darkness  of  the  night,  four 
hundred  Komans  entwed  the  aqueduct,  raised  themselves  by 
a  rope,  which  they  fastened  to  an  olive-tree,  into  the  house  or 
garden  of  a  solitary  matron,  sounded  their  trumpets^  surprised 
die  sentinels,  and  gave  admittance  to  their  companions,  who 
on  all  sides  scaled  the  walls,  and  burst  open  the  gates  of  the 
city.  Every  crime  which  is  punished  by  sodal  justice  was 
practised  as  the  rights  of  war ;  the  Huns  were  distinguished 
by  cruelty  and  sacrilege,  and  Belisarius  alone  appeared  in  the 
streets  and  churches  of  Naples  to  moderate  the  calamities 
which  he  predicted.  '^The  gold  and  silver,''  he  repeatedly 
exclaimed,  *^  are  the  just  rewards  of  your  valor.  But  spare  the 
inhabitants;  they  are  Christians,  they  are  suppliants,  they 
are  now  your  fellow-subjects.  Restore  the  children  to  their 
parents,  the  wives  to  their  husbands ;  and  show  them  by  your 


'^  This  measure  was  takeo  by  Roger  L,  alter  the  conquest  of  Ka- 
pies,  (A.  D.  1189,)  which  he  miule  the  capital  of  his  new  Idogdom, 
(Giannova,  iBtoria  Civile,  torn.  ii.  p.  169.)  That  dty,  the  third  in 
C^iristia'i  Europe,  is  now  at  least  twelve  miles  in  cireumference,  (JuL 
CsBsar.  Gapaocii  Hist  NeapoL  Lip.  47,)  and  contaiiiB  more  mhab- 
itants  (860,000)  in  a  given  space,  than  aay  other  spot  in  the  known 
worl'/. 

"^  Not  geometrical,  bat  common,  paoea  or  steps,  of  22  Frencti 
infiiea,  (D^vUle,  Manures  liMnuea,  p.  7,  8.)  The  2868  .do  not 
iTAke  an  English  mile. 
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generontj  oi  what  firifiDds  tiiey  have  obstinately  dflorived 
themBelveB."  The  city  was  saved  by  the  vvtae  and  anthority 
of  iIb  conqueror;**  and  when 'the  Neapolitans  retained  to 
their  houses,  they  found  some  consoktion  in  the  secret  enjoy- 
ment of  their  hidden  treasures.  The  Barbarian  garnsoD  en- 
listed  in  the  service  of  the  emperor;  Apulia  and  Calabria^ 
delivered  from  the  odious  presence  of  the  Goths,  aoknoidedged 
his  dominion ;  and  the  tusks  ci  the  Galydonian  boar,  w£ch 
were  still  shown  at.Beneventnm,  are  curiously  described  by  the 
historian  of  Belisarius.^*    « 

The  fidthfiil  soldien  and  citisena  of  Na|Aes  had  expected 
their  deliverance  from  a  prince,  who  remained  the  inactivo 
and  almost  indifferent  spectator  of  their  ruin.  Theodatos 
secnred  his  perscw  within  the  walb  of  Bome^  whilst  his  cavaby 
advanced  forty  miles  on  the  Af^pian  way,  and  encamped  in 
the  Pomptme  marshes ;  wliich,  by  a  csnal  ci  nineteen  miles 
in  length,  had  been  recently  drained  and  converted  into  ex- 
cellent pastures.^*  But  ^e  principal  forces  of  the  Goths  were 
dispersed  in  Dalmatia,  Venetia,  and  Ganl;  and  the  feeble 
mind  of  their  king  was  confounded  by  the  unsQccessfol  event 
<^  a  divination,  which  seemed  to  presage  the  downfisll  of  his 
empire."  The  most  abject  slaves  have  arraigned  the  guilt  or 
weakness  of  an  unfortunate  master.  The  diaracter  dT  The- 
odatus  was  rigorously  scrutinized  by  a  free  and  idle  camp  <3i 


**  BeliaariQs  waa  reproved  by  Pope  SilverioB  for  the  maaeacre.  He 
repeopled  Naples^  and  imported  OQlooiefl  of  African  capUves  into 
Sicily,  Calabria,  and  A jmUa^  (Hist  MiacelL  L  xvL  in  Mnratori,  torn,  i 
p.  106,  107.) 

**  Beneyentmn  waa  built  l^  Diomede,  the  nephew  of  Heleager, 
(CluTer.  torn.  iL  p.  1195, 1196.)  The  Calvdonian  noni  is  a  pictmre  of 
savage  life,  (Oyid,  Metamorph.  L  viii)  Thirty  or  lorty  h^oea  were 
leagned  against  a  hog :  the  Dnxtes  (not  the  hog)  quarrelled  with  a 
Uuiv  for  the  head. 

^  The  Decmnoptwn  is  strangely  oonfowndfd  by  Cimrerins  (torn.  fi. 
pu  1007)  with  the  Birer  Ufiena  It  was  in  tmth  a  eanal  of  nmeteca 
miles,  from  Formn  Appii  to  Terraeina»  on  whidi  Horace  embarked  in 
the  night.  The  Beoernxmum, 'which  is  mentioned  by  liocan,  Dion 
Oaasius,  and  Oaasiodoras,  has  been  snfiSciently  ruined  restored,  and 
obliterated,  (D^AnTiUe,  Analyse  de  I'ltalie,  p.  186,  Ac) 

^*  A  Jew,  ^ratified  his  contempt  and  hatred  for  <i(/  the  Cfaristians^ 
fay  endofiing  Suree  bands,  each  oi  ten  hogs,  and  discriminatad  by  the 
names  of  Goths,  Greeks,  and  Eomana  Of  the  first,  afanost  all  were 
fonnd  dead ;  almost  all  of  the  second  were  ah've :  of  the  third,  half 
died,  and  the  rest  lost  their  bristlea  No  unsuitsble  emblem  of  the 
event 
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B«rlMiriaii8,  eonadoiiB  of  their  priTttege  and  potror:  ha  wm 
dedued  unworihy  of  his  race,  his  nadoD^  and  his  throne; 
and  their  general  VitigeB,  whose  valor  had  been  signalized  in 
the  lUyriaa  war,  was  raised  with  unanimous  applause  on  the 
biufcleis  of  his  o(»npanions.  On  the  &st  rumor,  the  abdicated 
monarch  fled  from  the  justice  of  his  oountij;  but  he  was  pur- 
sued bj  private  revenge.  A  Goth|  whom  he  had  iijnred  in 
Us  love,  oveitook  Theodatus  on  the  Flaminian  way,  and, 
regardless  oi  hie  unmanly  cries,  slang^tefed  him,  as  he  lay, 
prostrate  on  the  ground,  like  a  victim  (says  the  faistoriaaj)  at 
ihe  foot  €i  the  altar.  The  chcioe  of  the  people  is  the  best 
and  purest  title  to  ragn  over  them ;  yet  such  is  the  prejudice 
of  every  age,  that  Viliges  iikipatientlv  wished  to  return  to 
Bavenna,  where  he  might  seise,  with^  the  reluctant  hand  of  the 
daughter  of  Amalasontha,  some  finnfe  shadow  of  heraditaty 
right  A  national  council  was  immediately  held,  and  the  new 
monaroh  reconciled  the  impatient  spirit  of  the  Bwbarians  to  a 
measure  <^  disgrace,  which  the  misconduct  of  his  predecessor 
rendered  wise  and  indispensable.  The  Ooths  consented  to 
retreat  in  the  presence  of  a  victorious  enemy ;  to  deUy  till  the 
next  spring  the  operations  of  offisnsive  war;  to  summon  their 
scattered  forces;  to  rehnquish  their  distant  possessions,  and 
to  trust  even  Rome  itself  to  the  frith  of  its  inhabitants.  Leu* 
deris,  an  ancient  warrior,  was  left  in  the  cajntal  with  four  thou- 
sand soldiers ;  a  feeble  garrison,  which  might  have  seconded 
the  zeal,  though  it  was  incapable  of  opposing  the  wishes,  of 
the  Romans.  But  a  momentary  enthusiasm  of  religion  and 
patriotism  was  kindled  in  their  minds.  They  furiously  ex- 
claimed, that  the  apostolic  throne  should  no  longer  be  pro- 
faned by  the  triumph  or  toleration  of  Arianism ;  that  the  tombs 
cf  the  Osesars  should  no  longer  be  trampled  by  the  savages  of 
the  North ;  and,  without  reflecting,  that  Italy  must  siuk  into  a 
province  of  Constantinople,  they  fondly  hailed  the  restoration 
of  a  Roman  emperor  as  a  new  sera  of  nreedom  and  prosperity. 
The  deputies  of  the  pope  and  clergy,  of  the  senate  and  peo* 
pie,  invited  the  lieutenant  of  Justinian  to  accept  their  vcHun- 
taiy  allegiance,  imd  to  enter  the.  city/ whose  gates  would  be 
thrown  open  for  his  reception.  As  soon  as  Belisarius  had 
fortified  his  new  conquests,  Naples  and  Gnmss,  he  advanced 
about  twenty  miles  to  the  banks  of  the  Vulturnus,  contem- 
plated the  decayed  grandeur  of  Capua,  and  halted  at  the 
separation  of  the  Latin  and  Appian  ways.  The  work  of  the 
censor,  after  the  incessant  use  of  nine  centuries,  still  preserved 
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iti  MiDttval  beaatjr,  and  not  a  flaw  oonU  be  diaooyered  ia 
tlw  Jaige  pdkhed  ttoaesi  of  which  that  solid,  thoi^h  nanoir 
load,  was  ao  finnlj  com^Meted.'*  Beliiariiu^  however,  fHPe- 
feived  the  Lattn  way,  which,  at  a  dittaDoe  from  the  sea  and 
the  manhee,  tkiited  in  a  space  of  oae  Jumdred  and  tweotj 
miles  al<Hi^tiie  foot  of  the  moanlaiBs,  His  enemies  had  dia- 
appealed :  when  he  made  his  entronos  thioogh  the  Asinarian 
nte,  the  garrison  departed  witheat  aaolestetion  along  the 
Flaminiaa  way;  and  the  city,  after  sixty  yean'  servitude, 
was  delivered  from  the  yoke  of  the»  Barbarians.  Leadens 
alone,  from  a  motive  of  pride  or  diseontent,  tefosed  to  accom- 
pany the  fngitives;  and  the  Qothic diiaC;  himself  a  tn^y  of 
the  Yictory,  was  sent  with  the  keys  of  {k»Qe  to  the  thiona  of 
tbe  emperor  Jvstinian.'^ 

The  fint  diy^  whieh  eoinoded  with  tbe  old  SatQnudi% 
woe  devoted  Co  mntnal  ccagratnlation'and  the  public  joy; 
and  the  Gathdics  prepared  to  ealehrate,  without  a  rival,  the 
appcoaching  tetival  of  the  nativify  of  C3irist»  In  the  familiar 
convMBation  of  a  hero,  the  Konums  acquired  some  notion  ot 
the  virtues  whidi  history  ascribed  to  their  anoestois;  they 
were  edi6ed  by  the  apparent  respect  of  Belisarius  far  tlie 
soeoeeBor  of  8t;  Peter,  and  his  rifipid  diadp^ne  secured  in  the 
andst  of  war  the  bleodngs  of  tranquillity  and  lustiee.  They 
^plauded  the  rapid  suoceas  (^  his  arms,  which  overran  the 
adjaoeot  oonntiy,  as  fiur  as  Narni,  Pemsia,  and  Spoleto;  but 
they  trembled,  the  senate,  the  eleigy,  and  the  unwarlike 
people,  as  soon  as  they  understood  that  he  had  resolved,  and 
would  speedily  be  reduced,  to  sustain  a  siege  against  the 
powers  of  the  Qothic  monarchy.  The  designs  of  Vitiges 
wsre  executed,  during  the  winter  season,  with  diligence  and 
eSMsfc.    Fk>m  their  mstic  habitations,  from  their  distant  gai^ 

**  Bsrgisr {Wat dm  Qrsads Ohemins  dis  Romans,  torn. in.  SSI — 
tse,  440-444)  oouniBM  tbe  ■Craotnrs  sod  materisb,  whOe  D' Anvillt 
(Analyse  dltalie,  p.  200 — 128)  defines  the  geographical  line. 

*^  Of  the  first  reoorery  of  KcNDoe,  the  year  (686)  is  certain,  from  the 
•vies  of  events,  rather  than  from  the  omrrupt^  or  mterpoUtod,  text  of 
Proeopraa.  The  mmOA  (December)  is  ascertained  br  Kragrius,  (I  ir. 
c  19;)  and  the  tbw  (the  tenth)  may  be  admitted  on  tiie  slight  eyideocs 
9l  KwoBBhaem  OaUistos,  (L  zyIL  g.  18.)  For  this  accurate  chronology, 
wearemdeUsdto  the  dihgeooe  and  judgment  of  Pagi,  (torn.  iL  p^ 
m,  6«0.)«  ^ 

•  ConpaM  Makra^s  note,  fa  the  sdWte  «f  Diniorf}  the  ntath  li  Ite 
dir,  aooordhig  to  Ms  rsadhif,-^!. 
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risons,  the  GoUu  aaeembled  at  Raveana  for  the  defence  of 
their  country ;  and  siich  were  their  nambera,  that,  after  an 
army  had  been  detached  for  the  rehef  of  Dalmatia,  one  hun- 
dred and  &lty  thousand  fighting  men  marched  under  the 
royal  standard.  According  to  the  degrees  of  rank  or  merit, 
the  Qothic  king  distributed  arms  and  horses,  rich  gifts, 
and  liberal  promises;  he  moved  along  the  flaminian  way, 
declined  the  useless  meges  of  Perusia  and  Spoleto,  respected 
ike  impregnable  rock  of  Narni,  and  arrived  within  two  miles 
of  Rome  at  the  foot  of  ihe  Mlvian  bridge.  The  narrow  pas- 
sage was  fortified  with  a  tower,  and  Belnarius  had  computed 
the  yalue  of  the  twenty  days  which  must  be  lost  in  the  con- 
struction of  imother  bridge.  But  the  consternation  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  tower,  who  either  fled  or  deserted,  disappointed 
his  hopes,  and  betrayed  his  person  into  the  most  imminent 
danger.  At  the  head  of  one  thousand  horse,  the  Roman  gen- 
eral sallied  from  the  Flaminian  gate  to  mark  the  ground  of 
an  advantageous  position,  and  to  survey  the  camp  of  the  Bar- 
barians ;  but  while  he  stOl  believed  them  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Tyber,  he  was  suddenly  encompassed  and  assaulted  by 
their  numerous  squadrons.  The  &te  of  Italy  depended  on 
his  life ;  and  the  deserters  pointed  to  the  conspicuous  horse, 
a  bay,^*  with  a  white  fiice,  which  he  rode  on  that  memorable 
day.  "Aim  at  the  bay  horse,"  was  the  universal  cry. 
Every  bow  was  bent,  every  javelin  was  directed,  against  that 
&tal  object,  and  the  command  was  repeated  and  obeyed  by 
thousands  who  were  ignorant  of  its  real  motive.  The  bolder 
Barbarians  advanced  to  the  more  honorable  combat  of  swords 
and  spears ;  and  the  praise  of  an  enemy  has  graced  the  &U 
of  Yisandus,  the  standard-bearer,^'  who  maintained  his  fore- 
most station,  till  he  was  pierced  with  thirteen  wounds,  perhaps 
by  the  hand  of  Belisarius"  himselC  The  Roman  general  was 
strong,  active,  and  dexterous;  on  every  side  he  discharge 
his  weighty  and  mortal  strokes:  his  Mthful  guards  imitated 

*'  A  horse  of  a  bay  or  red  color  was  styled  ^Aio;  by  the  Greeks, 
halan  by  the  Barbariaiis,  and  tpadix  by  the  Romaos.  Hooesti  spadi* 
ces,  says  Virgil,  (Georgic.  L  ill  '72,  with  the  Obseryations  of  Martin 
and  Heyne.)  Sira^,  or  fiaUi^f  eignifies  a  branch  of  tiie  palm-tree^ 
whose  name,  0o<»2^,  is  synonymous  to  red,  (Aulus  Gelliaa,  il  26.) 

"**  I  interpret  ^ayJuXo^to;,  not  as  a  proper,  name,  but  an  office,  stand- 
ard-bearer, n-om  bandum,  (vezillam,)  a  Barbaric  word  adopted  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  (Paul  Diaoon.  lie  20,  p.  760.  Grot.  Nomina 
Gothica,  p.  676.    Ducange,  Gloss.  Latin,  tom.  I  p.  689,  64a) 
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lus  Talor,  and  defended  his  penon ;  and  the  Gotba,  after  the 
losB  of  a  thousand  men,  fled  before  the  arms  of  a  hero. 
They  were  rashly  pursued  to  their  camp ;  and  the  Romans, 
oppreased  by  multitudes,  made  a  gradual,  and  at  length  a 
precipitate  retreat  to  the  gates  of  the  city :  the  gates  were  shut 
against  the  fbgitives ;  and  the  pubUc  terror  was  increased,  by 
the  report  that  Behsarius  was  slain.  His  countenance  was 
mdeed  disfigured  by  sweat,  dust,  and  blood ;  his  voice  was 
hoarse,  bis  strength  was  ahnost  exhausted;  but  his  uncon- 
querable spirit  still  remained ;  he  imparted  that  spirit  to  his 
desponding  companions ;  and  their  last  desperate  cha]^  was 
felt  by  the  flying  Barbarians,  as  if  a  new  army,  vigorous  and 
en&e,  liad  been  poured  from  the  dty.  The  Flaminian  gate 
was  tiirown  open  to  a  real  triumph ;  but  it  was  not  before 
Beliaarins  had  vinted  every  post,  and  provided  for  the  pnbHc 
safety,  that  he  could  be  persuaded,  In^  his  wife  and  friends,  to 
taste  the  needfU  refreshments  of  K>od  and  sleep.  In  the 
more  improved  state  of  the  art  of  war,  a  g^eral  is  seldom 
required,  or  even  permitted  to  dispky  the  personal  prowess 
of  a  soldic]^^  and  the  example  of  Beli«arius  may  be  added  to 
the  rare  examples  of  Henry  lY.,  of  Pyirhus,  and  of  Alex- 
ander. 

After  this  first  and  unsuccessful  trial  of  their  enemies,  the 
whole  army  of  the  Goths  passed  the  Tyber,  and  formed  the 
nege  of  the  dty,  which  continued  above  a  year,  till  their  final 
departure.  Whatever  fency  may  concdve,  the  severe  com- 
pass of  the  geographer  defines  the  circumference  of  Rpme 
within  a  line  of  twelve  miles  and  three  hundred  and  forty- 
five  paces;  and  that  circumference,  except  in  the  Vatican, 
has  invariably  been  the  same  from  the  triumph  of  Aurelian 
to  the  peaceful  but  obscure  reign  of  the  modem  popes.^' 

*^  M.  IVAnville  baa  given,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  for  the 
year  1756,  (torn.  tit,  p  198:— 236,)  a  plan  of  Rome  on  a  smaller 
floale,  bat  far  more  aomrate  than  that  which  he  had  delineated  in 
1738  for  Rollin*s  history.  Experience  had  improved  his  knowledge ; 
and  instead  of  Rossi's  topography,  he  used  the  new  and  ezceUeot 
nmp  of  N<dlL  Pliny's  ola  measure  of  thirteen  must  be  reduced  to 
eight  milesL  It  is  easier  to  alter  a  text,  than  to  remove  blUs  or  build- 
inga* 

*  Comp&ie  eibbOD,  ch.  xi  note  43,  and  xzxi  67,  and  eh.  Ixxi  "It  is 
qoite  dear,"  obserres  Sir  J.  HobhoasO;  "that  all  these  measaremenU 
^^,  (in  the  first  and  second  it  is  31,  in  the  text  19  and  345  paces,  in  the 
laat  10,)  yet  it  is  eqaally  dear  that  the  historian  avers  that  they  are  all  tbo 
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Bit  HH  ti^  da>y  ol  her  ^reatnesii  the  epaoe  within  hec  valh 
WM  crowded  with  habitatK>iis  and  iXkhaUtaitta ;  and  the  pqNi- 
loiM  ittburba,  that  ttretohed  along  the  pubiio  roads,  were 
darted  I&e  so  many  raya  from  one  common  centre.  Adrei^ 
eity  swept  away  these  extraneous  oroamenta,  and  left  naked 
and  desolate  a  coosidsrable  part  even  of  the  seyen  hills.  Yet 
Borne  in  its  present  state  could  send  into  the  field  about  thir^ 
thousand  males  of  a  military  age ;  '^  and,  notwkhstandbg  the 
want  of  discipline  and-  exercise,  the  fiur  greater  part,  inured 
to  the  hardships  of  poverty,  might  be  capable  of  bearing  arma 
for  the  defence  of  their  coun^  and  religion.  The  piudence 
ef  Beiisarius  <Hd  Bot  neglect  this  imnortant  resource.  SQa 
soldien  wete  relieyed  by  the  aeal  and  dilieence  of  the  peo- 
plev  who  watched  while  they  slept,  and  labored  while  tAtfy 
reposed:  he  accepted  the  Tohmtary  service  of  the  bravest 
and  most  indigent  of  the  Boman  youth;  and  the  companiea 
of  townsmen  sometimes  represented,  in  a  vacant  pest,  the 
presence  of  the  troops  which  had  been  drawn  away  to  moiei 
easential  duties.  But  his  just  confidence  was  placed  in  the 
veterans  who  had  fought  under  his  banner  in  the  i^eiaian  and 
African  wan ;  t^d  aHhough  that  gaUant  band  was  reduced  to 
five  thousand  men,  he  undertook,  with  such  contemptible 
numbem,  to  defend  a  otrde  of  twelve  miles,  against  an  army 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Barbarians.  In  the  walk 
of  Rome,  which  Beiisarius  constructed  or  restored,  the  ma* 
terials  of  ancient  architecture  may  be  diaoeroed;*'  and  the 
whole  fortification  was  completed,  except  in  a  chasm  still  ex* 
tant  between  the  Pincian  and  Flamiaian  gatea,  which  the  pr^ 
judices  of  the  Qoths  and  Romans  left  under  the  effectual  guard 
of  St  Peter  the  apostle.** 
The  battiements  or  bastions  were  shaped  in  sharp  angles ; 

"  In  the  year  1709,  Labat  rVoyages  en  Itslie,  torn.  Ui.  p.  218)  reck- 
ooed  188,666  ChriBtiaii  8otila,be6]des  8000  or  10*000  Jew»— without 
•otiU  t    in  the  year  1768,  the  numbers  exceeded  160,000. 

^*  The  aoeurate  eye  of  Nardini  (Roma  Antics,  L  i.  c  viii  p.  81) 
ooold  diatiDgnish  the  tumultoarie  opere  di  Beliaaria 

'*  The  fiasure  and  leaning  id  the  up|>er  purt  of  the  wall,  whidh 
Prooopiua  ofaserredl^  (Ooth.  L  L  cl  18,)  ia  yiaibte  to  the  present  hour, 
(Donat  Roma  Yetus,  L  L  &  17,  p.  58,  54.) 

■ame."  The  preflent  extern,  18|,  nearly  agree*  with  the  (Mcond  itaiemant 
ofGfthon.  Sir  J.  Hbbhonae  also  observes  that  the  walk  were  enlarged  b|^ 
Goaataatiaa :  bat  there  can  be  no  doabt  that  the  drcnit  baa  been  nnm 
lUiut  of  Ch.  Harold,  p.  I9a->1|. 
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»4ltflh,  bvMd  and  deep,  protooted  tli»  foot  o^  th*  nnpafi; 
and  tba  aidien  <m  the  mnpatt  weae  asakted  bjr  miutaij 
engmee;  the  fto/M/n,  a  powernii -croie-bow,  which  darted  ahoit 
hat  mmBBj  anows;  the  omi^ri^  er  wild  asMs,  which,  on  the 
priooi]^  of  a  sliag,  thraw  stoaea  and  bullete  of  an  enonnoiia 
M.'^  A  ohain  was  drawn  acvoes  the  Tyber;  lihe  aidies  of 
Ae  aqnedncte  were  made  umpefvioaa,  and  the  mole  or  aepiiK» 
ehre  of  Hadrian**  waa  oonv^ted^  fer  the  tet  time,  to  the 
naea  of  a  dtadel.  Hiat  tenerable  Blnu^e,  which  contained 
the  ashee  <^  the  Antonineis  waa  -  a  areolae  tarret  nsiag  {rom 
a  ^qadrangidar  baaia ;  it  waa  covered  with  the  white  marble 
of  Faroe,  and  deoorated  by  the  itatiMa  of  goda  and  heroea; 
and  tihe  lover  of  ^le  aits  mu«t  read  with  a  sigh,  that  the  worka 
<^  Praxitrioi  or  LjBMppiia  were  torn  from  thiir  loffy  pedeetah^ 
aad  hurled  into  the  4]itoh  on  the  heada  of  the  bedegen.**  lb 
eaoh  of  hk  lienteaante  Belisarina  aadgned  tiie  defence  of  a 
gate,  with  the  wite  and  peremptoiy  imtruction,  that,  whatevea 
might  be  the  alarm,  they  ahookx  iteadfly  adhere  to»  tibeir 
leepectiiye  posti^  and  trust  theiv  general  kx  the  safety  of 
Roiae.  T)ke  formidable  host  of  the  Gotha  was  inanfflcieat  to 
embrace  the  ample  measure  of  the  city,  of  the  fourteen 
gates,  aeven  only  were  invested  from  the  ProeneBtine  to  the 
flaxDinian  way;  and  Yitiges  divided  his  troops  into  six  eanms, 
ea^  of  which  was  fortified  with  a  ditch  aad  lampart.     On 

^  lipsixis  (Opp  torn,  vi  Polioroet,  L  ill)  waa  ignorant  of  this  dear 
and  ooiMpiecioiia  paaaage  of  jVooopras,  (€Mh.  I  i  a  21.)  The  en- 
naa  iraa  aamad  aMyp«(  the  wiU  aaa,  a  mWjrandtx  (Subl  Stoph. 
Iheaanr.  Linguw  Or«»&  torn,  il  p.  IMO^  184:1,  torn.  iii.  p.  8'77.)  I  have 
Been  an  ingenioua  model,  contriTed  aad  executed  \js  General  MelvillQ^ 
which  imitates  or  surpaosea  the  art  of  antiquity. 

**  Hie  description  of  this  mauaolenm,  or  mole,  in  Procopiua,  (L  L 
61  €6.)  is  the  firat  and  beat  The  height  above  the  walla  ^xOw  rt  ic 
xiOm  /2aXliF.  On  KoUi'a  greait  plai^  the.eidai  meaanre  2^  Eagliflh 
feet* 

*'  Praxiteles  excelled  in  Fauna,  and  that  of  AUiens  waa  his  ows^ 
maaterpiece.  Rome  now  contains  about  thirty  of  the  game  character. 
When  the  diteh  of  8i  Angelo  was  deaased  under  Urban  YIIL,  the 
WDrfcman  tMmd  the  sleeping  Faun  of  the  Barberini  palace;  but  a  1^» 
a  thigh,  and  the  right  arm,  had  been  broken  from  that  beautiful 
atatu^  (Winfcelman/Hiat.  de  I'Art,  tom.  iL  p.  52,  68,  tom.  iii  p.  266.) 


*  Donatiii  and  Nairdiiil  iuppose  that  Hadrian's  tomb  was  fortifled  by 
Banoriiis;  it  wss  imited  to  the  wall  by  men  of  old,  (raXatol  Mpwt9t.  J^ 
sop.  ia  loe.)  eibboD  hss  mistaken  As  bMadth  for  the  hdi^t  abore  ^ 
waDsL    Hobbooae,  Zlhut  of  Cfailde  Harold,  p.  302.— M. 
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the  Tiuoaii  side  of  the  rivers  a  sevenih  encampment  waa 
finmed  in  the  field  or  circiis  of  the  Vatican,  for  the  important 
pnrpoee  of  commanding  the  Miivian  bridge  and  the  course  of 
the  Tyber ;  but  they  approached  with  devotion  the  adjacent 
church  oi  St  Peter;  and  the  threshold  of  the  holy  apostles 
was  respects  during  the  siege  by  a  Christian  enemy.  In  the 
ages  of  victory,  as  often  as  the  senate  decreed  some  distant 
conquest^  the  consul  denounced  hostilities,  by  unbarring,  ia 
solenm  pomp,  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Janua.*^  Domestic 
war  now  rendered  the  admonition  superfluous,  and  the  cere- 
mony was  superseded  by  the  establishment  of  a  new  religion. 
But  the  brazen  temple  of  Janus  was  left  standing  m  the  forum; 
of  a  size  sufficient  only  to  ccmtain  the  statue  of  the  god,  five 
cubits  in  height,  of  a  human  form,  but  with  two  bo»  directed 
to  the  east  and  west  The  double  gates  were  likewise  of  brass; 
and  a  firuitless  eflbrt  to  turn  them  on  dieir  rusfy  hinges  revealed 
the  acandalous  secret  that  some  Romans  were  still  attached  lo 
the  superstition  of  their  ancestors.    ^ 

Eighteen  days  were  employed  by  the  beriegers,  to  provide 
all  the  instruments  of  attadc  which  antiquity  had  invented. 
Fasdnes  were  prepared  to  fill  the  ditches,  scaling-ladders  to 
ascend  the  watls.  The  laigest  trees  of  the  forest  supplied 
the  timbers  of  four  battering-rams :  their  heads  were  armed 
with  iron ;  they  were  suspended  by  ropes,  and  each  of  them 
was  worked  by  the  labor  of  ^fty  men.  The  lofty  wooden 
turrets  moved  on  wheels  or  rollers,  and  formed  a  spacious 
pktform  of  the  level  of  the  rampart  On  the  morning  of  the 
nineteenth  day,  a  general  attack  was  made  from  the  Frsenes- 
tine  gate  to  the  Vatican :  seven  Gothic  columns,  with  their 
military  engines,  advanced  to  the  assault ;  and  the  Romans, 
who  lined  uie  ramparts,  listened  with  doubt  and  anxiety  to  the 
cheerful  assurances  of  their  commander.  As  soon  as  the 
enemy  approached  the  ditch,  Belisarins  himself  drew  the  first 
arrow ;  and  such  was  his  strength  and  dexterity,  that  he  trans- 
fixed die  foremost  of  the  Barl^rian  leaders. 

A  shout  of  applause  and  victoiy  was  reechoed  along  the 
wall    He  drew  a  second  arrow,  and  the  stroke  was  followed 


**  Procopiiu  has  eiyen  the  best  description  of  the  temple  of  Janus, 
a  national  deity  of  Latium,  (Heyne,  Eneurs.  v.  ad  I  vil  i£neid.)  It 
was  once  a  gate  in  the  primitive  city  of  RomnluA  and  Numa,  (Nar- 
dini,  p.  18,  266,  829.)  Virgil  has  described  the  ancient  rite  hke  a 
poet  and*an  antiquarian. 
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wXti  the  same  suooeaB  and  the  same  aockunation.  The  Bomaa 
general  then  gave  the  word,  Hiat  the  archen  Bhonld  ahn  at  the 
teams  of  oxen;  they  were  instantlj  corered  with  mortal 
wonnds ;  the  towers  which  they  drew  remained  nseless  and 
immorable,  and  a  single  moment  disoonoerted  the  laboiiona 
projects  of  the  king  of  the  Goths.  After  this  disappointmenty 
Vitiges  still  oontinnedy  or  feigned  to  continue,  the  assault  of 
the  Salarian  gate,  that  he  might  divert  the  attention  of  his 
adversary,  while  his  principal  forces  more  strennonsly  attacked 
the  Praenestine  gate  and  tne  sepulchre  of  Hadrian,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  three  miles  from  each  other.  Near  the  former,  the 
double  waUs  of  the  Vivarium**  were  low  or  bioken;  the 
foTtificalions  of  the  latter  were  feebly  guarded :  the  vicor  of 
the  Gk>ths  was  excited  by  the  hope  of  victoiy  and  spoif;  and 
if  a  single  post  had  dven  way,  the  Romans,  and  Rome  itself 
were   irrecoverably  lost    Ihis  perilous  day  was  the  most 

§Iorious  in  the  life  of  Belisanus.  Amidst  tumult  and  dismay, 
tie  whole  plan  of  th^  attack  and  defence  was  distinctly  pres- 
ent to  his  mind;  he  observed  the  changes  of  each  instant, 
weighed  every  possible  advantage,  transported  his  person  to 
the  scenes  of  danger,  and  communicated  his  spirit  in  calm 
and  decisive  orders.  The  contest  wss  fiercely  midntained 
fix>m  the  morning  to  the  evening ;  the  GK>ths  were  repulsed 
on  all  sides ;  and  each  Roman  might  boast  that  he  had  van- 
qiiished  thirty  Barbarians,  if  the  strange  disproportion  of 
numbers  were  not  counterbalanced  by  the  merit  of  one  man. 
Thirty  thousand  Goths,  according  to  the  confession  of  their 
own  chie&,  perished  in  this  bloody  action ;  and  the  multitude 
of  the  wounded  was  equal  to  that  of  the  slain.  When  they 
advanced  to  the  assault,  their  close  disorder  suffered  not  a 
javelin  to  foil  without  effect ;  and  as  they  retired,  the  populace 
of  the  city  joined  the  pursuit,  and  slaughtered,  with  impunity, 
the  backs  of  their  flying  enemies.  Beiisarius  instantly  sallied 
torn  the  gates ;  and  wmle  the  soldiers  chanted  his  name  and 
victory,  the  hostile  engines  of  war  were  reduced  to  ashes. 
Such  was  the  loss  and  consternation  of  the  Goths,  that,  from 
this  day,  the  siege  of  Rome  degenerated  into  a  tedious  and 
indolent  blockade;  and  they  were  incessantly  harassed  by 
the  Roman  gen^,  who,  in  frequent  skirmii^es,  destroyed 

**  Vhforium  was  an  angle  In  the  new  wall  enclosed  for  wildbeasti, 
(ProoDpius,  Goth.  Lie.  28.)  The  spot  is  still  visible  in  Nsrdisri, 
(L  iv.  a  2|  p.  159,  ISO,)  and  Nolli's  great  plan  of  Rome. 
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dbove  ^y^  thousand  of  their  bravest  tioopt.  Thdr  oaTalqr 
Ute  unpvaotlsed  in  the  use  of  liie  bow ;  their  archers  served 
OB  loot;  and  this  divided  foroe  was  incapable  of  contending 
irith  their  -adverBaries,  whose  lances  and  arrows,  at  a  distance, 
or  at  hand,  were  alike  formidable.  The  consununaite  skill  of 
Behsarius  embraced  the  favorable  opportanitles ;  and  as  he 
chose  the  ground  and  the  moment,  as  he  pressed  tiie  charge 
or  sounded  the  retreat^**  the  squadrons  which  he  detached 
wereseldovn  unsacoessfuL  These  partial  advantages  diffused 
an  imipatient  ardor  among  the  soldiers  and  people,  who  began 
to  feel  the  hardships  of  a  siflge,  and  to  disregard  the  dangers 
of  a  geoend  engagement.  Each  plebeian  conceived  hinuelf 
to  be  a  hero,  and  the  in&ntry,  who,  since  the  decay  of  disd- 
pline,  were  rejected  from  the  line  of  battle,  aspired  to  the 
ancient  honors  of  the  Boman  legion.  Belisarius  praised  the 
spirit  of  his  troops^  condenmed  Qieir  presumption,  yielded  to 
their  clamors,  and  prepared  the  remedies  of  a  defeat,  the  pos- 
sibility of  which  he  alone  had  courage  to  suspect  In  the 
quarter  of  the  Vatican,  the  Bonuuss  prevmled;  aiid  if  the 
irreparable  moments  had  not  been  wasted  in  the  pillage  of 
the  camp,  Ihey  mi^t  have  occupi^  the  Milvian  bridge,  and 
charged  in  the  reusr  of  the  Gothic  host  On  the  other  side  of 
the  "^ber,  Belisarius  advanced  from  the  Pineian  and  Salarian 
gates.  But  his  army,  four  thousand  soldiers  perhaps,  was 
kst  in  a  spacious  plain ;  they  were  encompassed  and  oppressed 
by  fresh  multitudes,  who  oontinuaDy  relieved  the  broken  ranks 
of  the  Barbarians.  The  valiant  leaders  of  ihe  infantry  weie 
unskilled  to  conquer ;  'they  died :  the  retreat  (a  hasty  retreat) 
was  covered  by  the  jNiidenbe  of  the  general,  and  the  victors 
started  back  with  amright  from  the  formidable  aspect  of  an 
armed  rampart  The  reputation  of  Belisarius  was  unsullied 
by  a  defeat;  and  the  vain  confidence  of  the  Goths  was  not  less 
serviceable  to  his  designs  than  the  repentance  and  modesty  of 
the  Roman  troops. 

From  the  moment  that  Belisarius  had  deternuned  to  sustain 
a  siege,  his  assiduous  care  provided  Rome  agidnst  the  danger 
of  fiwiine,  more  dreadful  tnau  the  Gothic  arms.    An  eztra- 

"*  For  the  Romsn  trumpet,  and  its  vsrioos  notes,  ccmsult  lipflros 
de  MOitiS  BonumS,  (Opp  torn.  iH  L  iv.  Bialoe:.  z.  p.  185^189.)  A 
mode  of  iliafingyiiaiiitig  the  €harg€  by  the  hoFse-trumpet  of  solid  Drass, 
and  the  retreaJt  by  the  foot-trmnpet  of  leather  and  light  wood,  was 
recommended  by  lYocopitw,  and  adopted  by  Belisarttis,  (Ghoth.  I  ii. 
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ddinaqr  snppfy  o^  eorn  wm  impoiled  ifrbm  Sieitf :  ihm  ktor- 
mto  of  Gunpania  and  Tuseany  wers  IbfciUy  sMpt  Ibr  tii^ 
HBe  of  tlie  city  \  and  the  lig^to  of  privale  ptopeiiy  wero  in^ 
fti^ed  1^  the  stvoBgplaa  of  the  pob&o  safely.  It  aught  eanly 
be  foMBeeii  that  tl^  ettetoy  inoiild  iateioept  the  aqueducts ; 
and  the  oeasatioii  of  the  water-milk  was  the  fust  kieoBTe- 
iiieiioe,  whieh  was  qpeedily  nmoTed  by  mooring  favge  fesseh, 
and  fixii^  BsiU-stCMieB  in  the  earraat  of  the  riTsr.  '^  stream 
was  soon  eBsbanassed  by  the  tranka  of  trees,  and  polluted 
with  dead  bodies ;  yet  so  effiaetnal  were  the  precaiilions  of 
the  Boman  Keaeial,  tet  the  wates  of  the  Tyber  stffl  oon- 
tinued  togive  nxyl^  tothenttUs  and  dnek  totliehihabitaiili: 
the  m<NPe  dkUtA  qnaiten  were  svppfied  from  domestie  welk ; 
and  a  besieged  city  might  sapporty  without  impatienee,  th^ 
privation  of  her  pnUie  baths.  A  laige  portion  of  Rome, 
from  the  BMNiestiae  gate  to  Ae  obareh  of  St  Paul,  was  never 
Inreated  by  tba  Gc&b;  tiiflir  eKomsioDs  "were  restildned  by 
the  acting  of  the  Moorish  ivoope :  the  narigation  of  the 
Tyber,  and  the  latin,  Appimi,  and  Ostiaa  ways,  were  left 
free  and  mmM^ested  iot  tto  inteodnction  of  com  and  eattle, 
or  the  retreat  of  the  inhabitants,  who  son^t  refoge  in  Cam- 
pania or  Sicily.  Aniions  to  reUeve  himMf  from  a  nsekess 
and  deYonring  mnltitiide,  Bettsarins  isBiied  his  perenptoty 
orders  for  the  instant  dapartnre  of  the  women,  me  diiidren, 
and  slaves ;  te^pured  his  soldiers  to  disnuas  their  male  and 
female  attendants,  and  regn^ted  their  ailowaaoe  that  one 
moiety  should  be  given  in  pravirions,  and  the  other  in  monev- 
His  foresight  was  justified  by  the  inofaase  of  the  public  d»- 
tnss,  as  soon  as  the  Ooths  had  oeonped  two  impoftadt  posts 
in  tlfte  neighborhood  ot  Rome.  By  the  loss  of  the  port,  or,  as 
it  is  now  called,  the  rity  of  Porto,  he  was  deprived  of  the 
eonntr^  on  the  tig^t  of  the  Tyber,  and  the  best  communica- 
tion with  the  sea;  and  he  reflected,  with  grief  and  anser,  that 
three  hundred  men,  could  he  have  spared  sudi  a  feeUe  band, 
might  have  defended  its  imprag^naUe  works.  Seven  miles 
from  the  capital,  between  the  Appian  and  the  Latin  ways,  two 
principal  aaneduots  crossing,  and  again  crossing  each  other, 
enclosed  witnin  their  solid  and  lofty  arches  a  fortified  epaoe,*^ 

^  iyooopiiiB(Goth.  L  iL  c  8)  has  forgot  to  nmie  tliMe  aqueducts : 
nor  can  raofa  a  double  intenection,  at  such  a  dietaoee  from  Rome,  be 
dearly  aecertaiDed  from  tbe  writings  of  Frontinds,  Pafaretti,  and 
Eschinard,  de  Aqua  and  de  Agro  Romano,  or  from  tbe  local  maps 
of  I^uneti  and  CiogohaL    Sevan  or  eight  milea  boss  the  eity,  (60 
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wheie  Yitigefl  established  a  camp  of  seven  thotuand  Gotiu 
to  intercept  the  conroy  of  Sicily  and  Campania.  The 
granaries  of  Borne  were  insensibly  exhausted,  the  adjacent 
country  had  been  wasted  with  fire  and  sword;  such  scanty 
supplies  as  might  yet  be  obtained  by  hasty  excursions  were 
the  reward  of  valor,  and  the  purchase  of  wealth :  the  forage 
of  the  horses,  and  the  bread  of  the  soldiers,  never  fiuled: 
but  in  the  last  months  of  the  siege,  the  people  were  exposed  to 
the  miseries  of  scarcity,  unwholesome  food,**  and  contagions 
disorders.  Belisarius  saw  and  pitied  their  sufferings ;  but  he 
had  foreseen,  and  he  watched  the  decay  of  their  loyftliy,  and 
the  progress  of  their  discontent  Adversity  had  aw^ened 
the  Komans  from  the  dreams  of  grandeur  and  freedom,  and 
taught  them  the  humiliating  lesson,  that  it  was  of  small  mo- 
ment to  their  real  happiness,  whether  the  name  of  thar 
master  was  derived  from  the  Qothic  or  the  Latm  language. 
The  lieutenant  of  Justinian  listened  to  their  just  com^aints, 
but  he  rejected  with  disdain  the  idea  of  flight  or  capitulation ; 
repressed  their  damorous  impatience  for  batde;  amused 
theim  with  the  prospect  <^  a  sure  and  speedy  relief;  and 
secured  himself  and  the  city  from  the  effects  of  their  de- 
spair or  treachery.  Twice  in  each  month  he  changed  the 
station  of  the  ofi&cers  to  whom  the  custody  of  the  gates  was 
committed:  the  various  precautions  of  patroles,  watch  words, 
lights,  and  music,  were  repeatedly  employed  to  discover 
whatever  passed  on  the  ramparts;  out-guards  were  posted 
beyond  the  ditch,  and  the  trusty  vigilance  of  dogs  supplied 
the  more  doubtful  fidelity  of  mankind.  A  letter  was  inter- 
cepted, which  assured  the  king  of  the  Goths  that  the  Asi- 
narian  gate,  adjoining  to  the  Lateran  church,  should  be 
secretly  opened,  to  his  troops.  On  the  proof  or  suspidon  of 
treason,  several  senators  were  banished,  and  the  pope  Syl- 
verius  was  summoned  to  attend  the  representative  of  his 
sovereign,  at  his  head-quarters  in  the  Pindan  palace.^  The 
ecdeaiastics,  who  followed  their  bishop,  were  detained  1ft  the 
. 1> — 

,  stadia,)  on  the  road  to  Albano,  between  the  Latin  and  Appian  wt^a^s, 
I  diB6em  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct,  (probably  flie  Septinuan,)  a  serVs 
(6S0  pecee)  of  arches  twenty-five  feet  high,  {hfni\&  it  lyav). 

**  They  made  sausages  (aXXtfvra; )  of  mole's  flesh ;  unxriiolesome,  ii^ 
the  animals  had  died  of  the  plague.  Otherwise,  the  £unous  Bologna 
sausages  are  said  to  be  made  of  ass  flesh,  (Voyages  de  Labat^  touL  ii 
p.  218.) 

••  The  name  of  the  palace,  the  hill,  aad  the  adjoining  gate,  were  all 
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fint  or  seooDd  apartm^V  and  he  alone  was  admitted  to  the 
preaenoe  of  Behaaiins.    The  oonqueror  of  Rome  and  Car- 
thage waa  mi^destly  seated  at  the  &et  of  Antonina,  who 
ledined  on  a  stately  oouoh :  the  genefal  was  silent,  but  the 
voice  of  reproach  and  menace  issued  from  the  mouth  of  his 
imperious    wife.    Accused    by  credible  witnesses,    and    the 
evidence  of  his  own  subscription,  the  suooessor  of  St  Peter 
was  deapoiied  of  his  pontifical  ornaments,  clad  in  the  mean 
habit  of  a  monk,  and  embarked,  without  delay,  for  a  distant 
exile  in  the  £ast*     At  the  emperor's  command,  the  clergy 
of  Rome  proceeded  to  the  choice  of  a  new  bishop;  and  a^ 
a  solemn  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ohost^  elected  the  deacon 
Vigiliua,  who  had  purchased  the  papal  throne  by  a  bribe  oi 
two  hundred  pounds  of  gold.    The  profit,  and  consequently 
the  guitit,  of  this  simc^y,  was  imputed  to  Belisarius:  but  the 
hero  obeyed  the  orders  of  his  wife ;  Antonina  served  the  pas- 
siona  of  the  empress ;  and  Theodora  lavished  her  treasures,  in 
the  vain  hope  of  obtaining  a  pontiff  hostile  or  indifi^nt  to 
the  coundl  of  Chalcedon.*^ 

The  epistle  of  Belisarius  to  the  emperor  announced  his 
victory,  his  danger,  and  his  resolution.  **  According  to  your 
commands,  we  have  entered  the  dominions  of  the  Goths,  and 
reduced  to  your  obedience  Sicily,  Campania,  and  the  city  of 
Rome ;  but  the  loss  of  these  conquests  will  be  more  disgrace^ 
fill  than  their  acquisition  was  glorious.  Hitherto  we  have  sue- 
cessfully  Ibught  against  the  multitudes  of  the  Barbarians,  but 
their  multitudes  may  finally  pevail.    Victoiy  ia  the  gift  at 

derived  from  the  Benaior  PindtiB.  Some  recent  yestiges  of  temples 
and  churches  are  now  amoothed  in  the  garden  of  the  Minims  of  the 
Triniti  del  Monte,  (Nardini,  1.  ir.  c.  1,  p.  196.  Eschinfird,  P-  209,  210, 
the  old  plan  of  Bufiblino,  and  the  great  plan  of  Nolll)  Belisarius  had 
fixed  his  station  between  the  Fincian  and  Salarian  gates,  (Procop. 
Goth.  1.  L  c  16.) 

'*  From  the  mention  of  the  primnm  et  secrnidom  yelnm,  it  should 
seem  that  Bdisarins,  even  in  a  siege,  represented  the  emperor,  and 
maintained  the  proud  ceremonial  of  the  Bjsantine  palace. 

*'  Of  this  act  of  sacrilege,  Procopius  (Goth.  L  i.  c  25)  is  a  dry  and 
reluctant  witness.  The  narratives  of  Liberatus  (Breviarium,  c.  22) 
and  Anastasios  (de  Vit  PoQ^.p.  S9)  are  characteristie,  but  passion- 
ate. Hear  the  execrations  of  (Wdhud  Baronins,  (A.  D.  686,  Na  128» 
A.  D.  688,  Ka  4^-20.)  portentum,  fiMnniis  omni  ezecratione  dignma 

*  he  Bean,  as  a  gDo4  Catholic,  makes  the  Pope  the  rkthn  of  a  dark 
iDtrigae.    Lord  Mahon,  (p.  886,)  with  whom  I  oonoar,  soi^vi  up  against 
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Ftovidence,  but  the  reputation  of  kiiigs  and  generals  depends 
on  the  suocees  or  the  failure  of  their  designs.  Permit  me  to 
speak  with  fireedvn :  if  jou  wish  that  we  should  live,  send  us 
subsistence;  if  you  desire  tihat  we  should  conquer,  send  us 
arms,  horses,  and  men.  The  Romans  have^  received  us  as 
friends  and  deliverers :  but  in  our  present  distress,  they  will 
be  either  betrayed  by  their  confidence,  or  we  shall  be 
oppressed  by  tkkr  treachery  and  hatred.  For  myself^  my 
life  is  consecrated  to  your  service:  it  is  yours  to  reflect, 
whether  my  death  in  this'  situation  will  contribute  to  the  glory 
and  prosperity^  of  your  reign.''  Perhaps  that  reign  would 
have  been  equally  prosperous  if  the  peaceful  master  of  the 
East  had  abstained  from  the  conquest  of  Africa  and  Italy: 
but  as  Justinian  Was  ambitious  of  fame,  he  made  some  efforts 
(they  were  feeble  and  languid)  to  support  and  rescue  his  vic- 
torious ^neral.  A.  reinforcement  of  sixteen  hundred  Sda- 
vonians  and  Huns  was  led  by  Martin  and  Valerian ;  and  as 
they  reposed  during  the  winter  season  in  the  harbors  of 
Greece,  the  strength  of  the  men  and  hones  was  not  impaired 
by  the  fatigues  <^  a  sea-voyage ;  and  they  distinguished  their 
valor  in  the  first  sally  against  the  besiegers.  About  the  time 
of  the  summer  solstice,  Euthalius  landed  at  Terradna  with 
large  sums  of  money  for  the  payment  of  the  troops:  he 
caudously  proceeded  alohff  the  Appian  way,  and  this  convoy 
entered  Rome  through  the  gate  Capena,''  while  Belisarius, 
on  the  other  side,  diverted  the  attention  of  the  Gk>th8  by  a 
vigorous  and  successful  skirmish.  These  seasonable  aids, 
the  use  and  reputation  of  which  were  dexterously  managed 
by  the  Roman  general,  revived  the  courage,  or  at  least  the 
hopes,  of  the  soldiers  and  people.  The  historian  Procopius 
was  despatched  with  an  important  commission  to  coUeot  the 
troops  and  provisions  which  Campania  could  furnish,  or 
Constantinople  had  sent ;  and  the  secretary  of  Belisarius  was 
soon  foUowcMd  by  Antonina  hersel^^'  who  boldly  traversed  the 
posts  of  the  enemy,  and  returned  with  the  Oriental  suocore 
to  the  relief  of  her  husband  and  the  besieged  city.    A  fleet 

**  The  old  Gapena  was  remoyed  by  Aurelian  to,  or  near,  the  mod- 
em gate  of  St  Sebafttiitn,  (see  NoUi*s  plan.)  That  memoiable  spot 
has  been  consecrated  by  the  Egerian  grove,  the  memory  of  Noma,  tri- 
umphal arches,  the  sepulchres  of  the  Scipios,  Metelli,  ia, 

•■  The  expression  of  Procopius  has  an  invidious  cast — rryirv  U  r^0 
ia^aXv^  Thv  v^iVi  (vii$tiv9fiiyii¥  KapaioKCiif,   (Goth.  L  iL  C.  4.)      Xet  he  is 

speaking  of  a  woDum. 
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of  tfavee  thousand  luuriaiis  east  anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
and  afterwards  at  Oatia.  Above  two  thousand  horse,  of 
whom  a  part  were  Thracians,  landed  at  Tarentmn;  and, 
after  the  junction  of  five  hundred  soldiers  of  Campania,  and 
a  train  of  wagons  laden  with  wine  and  flour,  they  directed 
their  march  on  the  Appiau  way,  from  Cimua  to  the  neighbor^ 
hood  of  Rome.  The  forces  tlutt  arrivea  by  land  and  sea 
were  united  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyber.  Antonina  convened 
a  council  of  war :  it  was  resolved  to  surmount,  with  sails  and 
oars,  the  adverse  stream  of  the  river;  and  the  Goths  were 
apprehensive  of  disturbing,  by  any  meAx  hostilities,  the  nego- 
tiation to  which  Belisarius  had  craftily  listened.  They  cied- 
nlously  believed  that  they  saw  no  more  than  the  vanguard 
of  a  fleet  and  array,  which  already  covered  the  Ionian  Sea 
and  the  plains  of  Campania ;  and  the  illusion  was  supported 
by  the  haughty  lai^age  of  the  Roman  general,  when  he 
gave  audience  to  the  ambassadors  of  Vitiges.  AJfter  a  spe- 
cious discourse  to  vindicate  the  justice  of  his  cause,  they 
declared,  that,  for  the  sake  of  peace^  they  were  disposed  to 
renounce  the  possession  of  Sicily.  ^'The  emperor  is  not 
less  generous,"  replied  his  lieutenant,  with  a  disdainful  smile, 
''in  return  for  a  gift  which  you  no  longer  possess:  he  pre- 
Mnts  you  with  an  ancient  provinoe  of  the  empire :  he  resigns 

^  to  the  Goths  the  sovereigHtf  of  the  British  island.^'  Belisarius 
njected  with  equal  flrmness  and  contempt  the  oflfer  of  a 
tribute;  but  he  allowed  the  Gothic  ambassadors  to  seek  their 
fiite  from  the  mouth  of  Justinian  himself;  and  consented,  with 
seeming  reluctance,  to  a  truce  of  three  months,  from  the 
winter  solstice  to  the  ^uinox  of  spring.  Prudence  might  not 
safely  trust  either  the  oaths  or  hostages  of  the  Barbarians,  and 
the  consdoub  superiority  of  the  Roman  chief  was  expressed 
in  the  distribution  of  his  troops.  As  soon  as  fear  or  hunger 
compelled  the  Goths  to  evacuate  Alba,  Porto,  and  Centum- 
celhe,  their  place  was  instantly  supplied ;  the  garrisons  of 
Nami,  Spoleto,  and  Perusia,  were  rednlbroed,  and  the  seven 
campe  of  the  besiegers  were  gradually  encompassed  with  the 
calamities  of  a  siege.  The  prayers  and  pilgrimage  of  Datius, 
bidiop  of  Milan,  were  not  without  effect ;  and  he  obtained  one 
thousand  Thracians  and  Isaurians,  to  assist  the  revolt  of  Ligu- 
ria  against  her  Arian  tyrant    At  the  same  time,  John  the 

^Banguinary,*^  the  nephew  of  Vitalian,  was  detached  with  two 

**  AnastaaiuB  (p.  40)  has  preserved  this  epithet  of  iSimguinariui, 
which  might  do  hooor  to  a  tiger. 
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thooaand  cbosen  hone,  fast  to  Alb%  ob  the  Fa<a&e  Lake,  and 
afterwards  to  Uie  froDtiera  of  PioenaiQ,  on  the  Hadriatic  Sea. 
'*In  that  proTinoe,"  said  Belisarius,  "the  Qoths  have  de- 
pouted  their  ^milies  and  treasures,  without  a  guard  or  the 
suspicion  of  danger.  Doubtless  they  wiU  violate  the  truce : 
let  them  feel  your  presence,  before  they  hear  of  your  motions. 
Spare  the  Italians;  sufiSsr  not  any  fortified  places  to  remain 
hostile  in  your  rear;  and  faithfully  reserve  the  spoil  for  an 
equal  and  common  partition.  It  would  not  be  reasonable," 
he  added  with,  a  laugh,  **•  that  whilst  we  are  toiling  to  the 
destruction  of  the  drones,  our  more  fortunate  brethren  should 
rifle  and  enjoy  the  honey." 

The  whole  nation  of  the  Ostrogoths  had  been  assembled  for 
the  attack,  and  was  almost  entirely  consumed  in  the  siege  of 
Rome.  If  any  credit  be  due  to  an  intelligent  sjpectator,  one 
third  at  least,  of  their  enormous  host  was  destroyed,  in  frequent 
and  bloody  combats  under  the  walls  of  the  city.  The  bad 
&me  and  pernicious  qualities  of  the  sunmier  air  might  already 
be  imput^  to  the  decay  of  agriculture  and  population ;  and 
the  evils  of  famine  and  peatilence  were  aggravated  by  their 
own  licentiousness,  and  the  unfriendly  disposition  of  the  coun- 
try. While  Vitiges  struggled  with  his  fortune,  while  he  hes- 
itated between  shame  and  ruin,  his  retreat  was  hastened  by 
domestic  alarms.  The  king  of  the  Qoths  was  informed  by 
trembling  meBsengers,  that  John  the  Sanguinary  spread  the 
devastations  of  war  from  the  Apennine  to  tiie  Hadriatic ;  that 
the  rich  spoils  and  innumerable  captives  of  Picenum  were 
lodged  in  the  fortifications  of  Rimini ;  and  that  this  formidable 
dud  had  defeated  his  uncle,  i&solted  his  ci^tal,  and  sedueed, 
by  secret  correspondence,  ttM  fidelity  of  his  wifo,  the  imperi- 
ous daughter  of  Amalasontha.  Yet,  before  he  retired,  Vitiges 
made  a  last  effort,  either  to  storm  or  to  surprise  the  city.  A 
secret  passage  was  discovered  in  one  of  the  aqueducts ;  two 
citizens  of  tiie  Vatican  were  tempted  by  bribes^  to  intozioaie 
the  guards  of  the  Auretian  gate ;  an  attack  was  meditated  on 
the  walls  beyond  the  Tyber,  in  a  pboe  which  was  not  fortified 
with  towers ;  and  the  Barbarians  advanced,  with  torches  and 
soahng-ladders,  to  the  assault  of  the  Pincian  gate.  But  every 
attempt  was  defeated  by  the  intrepid  vigilance  of  Belisarias 
and  his  band  of  veterans,  who,  in  the  most  perilous  momenisi 
did  not  regret  the  absence  of  their  companions ;  and  the  Gotha, 
alike  destitute  of  hope  and  subsistence,  clamorously  urged 
their  departure  before  the  truce  should  expire,  and  the  Roman 
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cftvaLrf  shofild  agmn  be  united.  One  jear  and  nine  days  after 
the  eommenoement  of  the  siege,  an  armj,  so  lately  strong  and 
triumphant,  bamt  their  tents,  and  tumuituously  repassed  the 
Milviaa  bridge.  Hiey  repassed  not  with  impunity:  their 
thronging  muititttdes,  oppressed  in  a  narrow  passage,  were 
driven  Iraadlong  into  the  Tyber,  by  their  own  fears  and  the 
puTsuit  of  the  enemy ;  and  the  Roman  general,  sallying  from 
the  Pinciaa  gate,  infiicted  a  severe  and  disgraoeful  wonnd  on 
their  retreat.  The  slow  length  of  a  siokly  and  desponding 
host  was  heavily  dragged  along' the  Flaminian  way;  from 
whence  the  Barbarians  were  sometimes^  compelled  to  deviate, 
lest  they  should  enoounter  the  hostile  garrisons  that  guarded 
the  high  load  to  Rimini  and  Ravenna.  Yet  so  powerful  was 
thk  flying  army,  that  Vitiges  spared  ten  thousand  men  for  the 
defence  of  the  dties  which  he  was  most  solicitous  to  preserve, 
and  detached  hie  nephew  Uraiaa,  with  an  adequate  force,  for 
the  chastisement  of  rebellious  Milan.  At  the  head  of  his 
principal  army,  he  besieged  Rimini,  only  thirty-three  miles 
distant  from  the  Gothic  capital.  A  feeble  rampart,  and  a 
•hallow  ditch,  were  maintained  by  the  skill  and  valor  of  John 
the  Sanguinary,  who  shared  the  danger  and  fstigue  of  the 
meanest  soldier,  and  emulated,  on  a  theatre  less  illustrious, 
the  military  virtues  of  his  great  commander.  The  towers  and' 
battering-engines  of  the  Barbarians  were  rendered  useless; 
their  attacks  were  repulsed ;  and  the  tedious  blockade,  which 
ledueed  the  garrison  to  the  last  extremity  of  hunger,  afforded 
time  for  the  union  and  march  of  the  Roman  fbrc^.  A  fleet, 
wlutth  had  surprised  Ancona,  sailed  along  the  coast  of  the 
Hadriatic,  to  the  relief  of  the  besieged  cify.  The  eunuch 
Naises  landed  in  Picenum  with  two  thousand  Heruli  and  five 
thousoad  of  the  bravest  troops  of  the  East  The  rock  of  the 
Apennine  v^as  forced;  ten  thousand  veterans  moved  round 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  under  the  command  of  Belisarius 
himsetf;  and  a  new  army,  whose  encampment  blazed  with 
innumerable  lights,  appeared  to  advance  along  the  Flaminian 
way.  Overwhelmed  with  astonishment  and  despair,  the  Goths 
abandoned  the  siege  of  Rimini,  iheir  tents,  their  standards,  and 
their  leaders ;  and  Vitiges,  who  gave  or  followed  the  example 
of  flight,  never  halted  till  he  found  a  shelter  within  the  wails 
and  morasses  of  Ravenna. 

To  these  walls,  and  to  some  fortresses  destitute  of  any 
mutual  support,  the  GoUnc  monarchy  was  now  reduced.  The 
provinces  of  Italy  had  embraced  the  party  of  the  emperor ; 
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and  his  army,  gradually  recruited  to  the  number  of  twenty 
thousand  men,  must  have  achieved  an  easy  and  rapid  oon- 

Suest,  if  their  inviocible  powers  had  not  been  weakened  by 
le  discord  of  the  Roman  chie&.  Before  the  end  of  the  siege, 
an  act  of  blood,  ambiguous  and  indiscreet,  sullied  the  fair 
£Eime  of  Belisarius.  Presidius,  a  loyal  Italian,  as  he  fled  frOm 
Ravenna  to  Rome,  was  rudely  stopped  by  Constantine,  the 
military  governor  of  Spoleto,  and  despoiled,  even  in  a  church, 
of  two  daggers  ridily  inlaid  with  gold  and  precious  stones. 
As  soon  as  the  public  danger  had  subsided,  Ptesidius  com* 
plained  of  the  loss  and  injury :  his  complaint  was  heard,  but 
the  order  of  restitution  was  disobeyed  by  the  pride  and  avarice 
of  the  ofifender.  Exasperated  by  Uie  delay,  Presidius  boldly 
arrested  the  general's  horse  as  he  |>a8sed  trough  the  forum ; 
and,  with  the  spirit  of  a  citizen,  demanded  the  common 
benefit  of  the  Roman  laws.  The  honor  of  Belisarius  waa 
engaged;  he  summoned  a  council;  claimed  the  obedience 
of  his  subordinate  officer ;  and  was  provoked,  by  an  insolent 
reply,  to  call  hastily  for  the  presence  of  his  guards.  Con- 
stantine, viewing  their  entrance  as  the  signal  of  death,  drew 
his  sword,  and  rushed  on  the  general,  who  nimbly  eluded  the 
stroke,  and  was  protected  by  his  friends ;  while  the  desperate 
'  assassin  was  disarmed,  dragged  into  a  neighboring  cluunber, 
and  executed,  or  rather  murdered,  by  the  guards,  at  the 
arbitrary  oommand  of  Belisarius.'*  In  this  hasty  act  of  vio- 
lence, the  guilt  of  Constantine  was  no  longer  remembered ; 
the  despair  and  death  of  that  valiant  officer  were  secretly  im- 
puted to  the  revenge  of  Antonina;  and  each  of  his  colleagues, 
conscious  of  the  same  rapine,  was  apprehensive  of  the  same 
fate.  The  f^ar  of  a  common  enemy  suspended  the  efiects  of 
their  envy  and  discontent ;  but  in  the  confidence  of  approach- 
ing victory,  they  instigated  a  powerful  rival  to  oppose  the 
conqueror  of  Rome  and  Africa.  From  the  domestic  service 
of  the  palace,  and  the  administration  of  the  private  revenue, 
Narses  the.  eunuch  was  suddenly  exalted  to  the  head  of  an 
army ;  and  the  spirit  of  a  hero,  who  afterwards  equalled  the 

•*  This  tranaactioD  is  related  ia  the  public  history  (Goth.  L  ii.  c  8). 
with  candor  or  caution;  in  the  Anecdotes  (c.  7)  with  malevolence  or 
freedom ;  but  Marcellinua,  or  rather  his  continuator,  (in  Chroo.,)  casts 
a  shade  of  premeditated  assassiaation  over  the  death  of  CoDstautine. 
He  had  performed  good  service  at  Rome  and  Spoleto,  (Procop.  Goth. 
Lie.  7,  14;)  but  Alemannus  oonfouods  him  with  a  Constantianua 
I  BtabuU. 
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merit  and  gloiy  of  Belisarius^  served  odIj  to  perplex  tho  oper- 
ations of  the  Gothic  war.  To  his  prudent  counsels,  the  relief 
of  Rimini  was  ascribed  by  the  leaders  of  the  discontented  Mo- 
tion, who  exhorted  Narses  to  assume  an  independent  and 
separate  command.  The  epistle  of  Justinian  had  indeed 
enjoined  his  obedience  to  the  general ;  but  the  dangerous  ex- 
ception, *^as  far  as  may  be  advantageous  to  the  public  ser- 
vice," reserved  some  freedom  of  judgment  to  the  discreet 
fiivorite,  who  had  so  lately  departed  from  the  iocred  and 
familiar  conversation  of  his  80veragn«  Jn  the  exercise  oi 
this  doubtful  right,  the  eunuch  perpetually  dissented  from  the 
opinions  of  Belisarius^;  and,  after  yielding  with  reluctance  to 
the  siege  of  Urbino,.he  deserted  his  colleague  in  the  nighty  and 
marched  away  to  the  conquest  of  the  .^milian  proviirce.  The 
fieroe  and  formidable  bands  of  the  Heruli  were  attached  to  the 
person  of  Narses;"  ten  thousand  Eomans  and  confederates 
were  persuaded  to  march  under  his  banners ;  every  maleoon- 
tent  embraced  the  £iir  opportunity  of  revenging  his  private  or 
imaginary  wrongs;  and  the  remaining  troops  of  JBelisarius 
were  divided  and  dispersed  from  the  garrisons  of  Sidly  to  the 
shorea  of  the  Hadriatic.  His  skill  and  perseverance  overcame 
every  obstacle:  Urbino  was  taken,  the  sieges  of  Fsesulse, 
Orvieto,  and  Auximum,  were  undertaken  and  vigorously  pros- 
ecuted ;  and  the  eunuch  Narses  was  at  length  readied  to  the 
domestic  cares  of  the  palace.  All  dissensions  were  healed, 
and  all  oppositaon  was  subdued,  by  the  temperate  authority  of 
the  Roman  general,  to  whom  his  enemies  could  not  refuse 
their  esteem;  and  Belisarius  inculcated  the  salutary  lesson, 
that  the  forces  of  the  state  should  compose  one  body,  and  be 
animated  by  one  soul.  But  in  the  interval  of  discord,  the 
Goths  were  permitted  to  breathe;  an  important  season  was 
lost,  Milan  was  destroyed,  and  the  northern  provinces  of  Italy 
were  afflicted  by  an  inundation  of  the  Franks. 

When  Justinian  first  meditated  the  conquest  of  Italy,  he 
sent  ambassadors  to  the  kings  of  the  Franks,  and  adjured  them, 
by  the  common  ties  of  alliance  and  relfgion,  to  join  in  the 
holy  enterprise  against  the  Arians.     The  Goths,  as  their  wants 

••  They  refbsed  to  serve  after  his  depArture ;  sold  their  captives  and 
GatUe  to  the  Goths;  and  swore  never  to  fight  against  them.  Frocopios 
introdacea  a  curious  digression  on  the  manners  and  adventures  of  th£i 
wandering  nation,  a  part  of  whom  finally  emigrated  to  Thule  or 
Scandinavia,  (Goth.  1.  ii.  c  14, 16.) 
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were  more  urgent^  employed  a  mdro  effectual  mode  of  per- 
Buasion,  and  vainly  strove,  by  the  gift  of  lands  and  money,  to 
purchase  the  friendship,  or  at  least  the  neutrality,  of  a  light 
and  perfidious  nation.'*  But  the  arms  of  Belisarius,  and  the 
revolt  of  the  Italians,  had  no  sooner  shaken  the  Gothic  mon- 
;i  archy,  than  Theodebert  of  Austrasia,  the  most  powerful  and 
warlike  of  the  Merovingian  kings,  was  persuaded  to  succor 
their  distress  by  an  indirect  and  seasonable  aid.  Without 
expecting  the  consent  of  their  sovereign,  ten  thousand  Bur- 
gundians,  his  recent  subjects,  descended  from  the  Alps,  and 
joined  the  troops  which  Vitages  had  sent  to  chastise  the  revolt 
of  Milan.  After  an  obstinate  siege,  the  capital  of  Lignria  was 
reduced  by  &mine;  but  no  capitulation  could  be  obtained, 
except  for  the  safe  retreat  of  the  Roman  garrison.  Datins, 
the  orthodox  bishop,  who  had  seduced  his  countrymen  to 
rebellion**  and  ruin,  escaped  to  the  luxury  and  honors  of  the 
Byzantine  court ;  **  but  the  clergy,  perhaps  the  Arian  clergy, 
were  slaughtered  at  the  foot  of  their  own  altars  by  the  defend- 
ers of  the  Catholic  faith.  Three  hundred  thousand  males 
were  reported  to  be  slain;'**  the  female  sex,  and  the  more 

Eredous  spoil,  was  resigned  to  the  Burgundians;  and  the 
ouses,  or  at  least  the  walls,  of  Milan,  were  levelled  with  the 
ground.  The  Goths,  in  their  last  moments,  were  revenged 
by  the  destruction  of  a  city,  second  only  to  Roifie  in  sise  and 
opulence,  in  the  splendor  of  its  buildings,  or  the  number  of  its 


*^  This  Dational  reproach  of  perfidy  (Prooop.  Goth.  L  ii  c  26)  oSenda 
the  ear  of  La  Mothe  le  Vayer,  (torn.  viii.  p.  168 — 166,)  who  criticizes, 
as  if  he  had  not  read,  the  Greek  historiaD. 

**  Baronius  applauds  his  treason,  and  justifies  the  Oatholio  bishops 
*-H]ui  ne  sub  heretioo  prindpe  degant  omnem  lapidem  movent--ft 
useful  caution.  The  more  rational  Muratorl  (Amiali  d' Italia,  torn.  r. 
p.  64)  hints  at  the  guilt  of  perjury,  and  blames  at  least  the  imprudence 
of  Datius. 

**  St  Datius  was  more  successful  against  devils  than  against  Bar- 
barians. He  travelled  with  a  numeroDs  retinue,  and  occupied  at  Ocm^ 
inth  a  large  house,  (Barooius,  A.  D.  688,  No.  80,  A.  D.  639,  No.  20.) 

*••  MvfiiStt  Tptitcovr;  (compare  Procopius,  Goth.  1.  ii  c  7,  2L)  Tet 
such  population  is  incredible;  and  the  second  or  third  city  of  Italy '^ 
need  not  repine  if  we  only  decimate  the  numbers  of  the  present  text' 
Both  Milan  and  Genoa  revived  in  less  than  thirty  years,  (Paul  DiacoD. 
de  Gestis  Langobard  L  ii.  c.  SB.) 

I 

*  Prooopias  saye  diBtinctly  that  Milan  was  the  necood  city  of  the  West* 
^Vhich  did  Gibb<ni  suppose  coald  compete  vrith  it,  Ravenna  or  Naples?  ^ 
the  next  page  be  ealls  it  the  flecond.~M. 
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inbabitantB ;  and  Befisarius  sympathksed  alone  in  the  iate  of 
his  deserted  and  devoted  friends.  Encouraged  bj  this  sue- 
oessful  inroad,  Theo<lebeft  himself,  in  the  ensuing  spring, 
invaded  the  plains  of  Italy  with  an  army  x>f  one  hundred 
thousand  Baibarians.*'*^  The  king,  and  some  chosen  follow- 
ers, were  mounted  on  honeback,  and  armed  with  lances ;  the 
infantry,  without  bows  or  spears,  were  satisfied  with  a  shield, 
a  sword,  and  a  double-^ged  battle-axe,  which,  in  their  hands, 
became  a' deadly  and  unerring  weapon.  Italy  trembled  at  the 
mardb  of  the  Franks;  and  both  the  Gothic  prince  and  the 
Roman  general,  aKke  ignorant  of  their  designs,  solicited,  with 
hope  and  terror,  the  fiiendship  of  these  dangerous  allies. 
Till  be  had  secured  the  passage  of  the  Po  on  we  bridge  of 
Pavia,  the  grandson  of  Giovis  dissembled  his  intentions,  which 
he  at  length  declared,  by  assaulting,  almost  at  tiie  same 
instant,  the  hostile  camps  of  the  Romans  and  Goths.  Instead 
of  uniting  their  arms,  they  fled  with  equal  precipitation ;  and 
the  fertile,  though  desolate  provinces  or  Lig^ria  and  .^ioiilia, 
were  abandoned  to  a  licentious  host  of  Barl^rians,  whose  rage 
was  not  mitigated  by  any  thoughts  of  settlement  or  conquest. 
Among  the  cities  whicn  they  ruined,  Genoa,  not  yet  con- 
structed of  marble,  is  particularly  enumerated ;  and  the  deaths 
of  thousands,  according  to  the  regular  practice  of  war,  appear 
to  have  excited  less  horror  than  some  idolatrous  sacrifices  of 
women  and  children,  which  were  performed  with  impunity  in 
the  camp  of  the  roost  Christian  king.  If  it  were  not  a  mel- 
ancholy truth,  that  the  first  and  most  cruel  sufferings  must  be 
the  lot  of  the  innocent  and  helpless,  history  might  exult  in  the 
misery  of  the  conquerors;  who,  in  the  midst  of  riches,  were 
left  destitute  of  br^  or  wine,  reduced  to  drink  the  waters  of 
the  Po,  and  to  feed  on  the  flesh  of  distempered  cattle.  The 
dysentery  swept  away  one  third  of  their  army ;  and  the  clam- 
ors of  his  fiubjects,  who  were  impatient  to  pass  the  Alps, 
disposed  Theodebert  to  listen  with  respect  to  the  mild  exhor- 
tations of  Belisarius.  The  memory  of  this  inglorious  and 
destructive  warfare  was  perpetuated  on  the  medals  of  Gaul ; 
and  Justinian,  without  unsheathing  bis  sword,  assumed  the 
—         ■'■  ■' <         ■     ■    •% — — 

'*'  Besides  Procopins,  perhaps  too  Romsn,  see  the  Obronicles  of 
Manns  and  Marcellmus,  Jomandes,  (in  Snoeeas.  R(^  in  Muratori, 
torn,  i  pL  241,)  and  Gregory  of  Tonrs,  (L  Jii.  c.  82,  in  torn,  il  of  the 
HistoriaDa  of  France.)  Gregory  enppoM  a  defeat  of  Belisarius,  who| 
m  Almoin,  (do  Geatis  Franc.  L  ij.  a  28,  in  torn,  iii,  pi  69,)  is  slain  by  the 
Franks. 

H* 
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title  of  conqueror' of  the  Franks.  The  Merovingian  prince 
was  ofifonded  hj  the  vanity  of  the  emperor ;  he  affected  to  pitj 
the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  Goths ;  and  his  insidious  offer  of  a 
foederal  union  was  fortified  by  the  promise  or  menace  of  de- 
scending from  the  Alps  at  the  h^ad  of  five  hundred  thousand 
men.  His  plans  of  conquest  wera  boundless,  and  perhaps 
chimerical  The  king  of  Austrasia  threatened  to  chastise 
Justinian,  and  to  m;»rch  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople-:'**  he 
was  overthrown  and  slain  ^^*  by  a  wild  bull,'*^'  as  he  hunted 
in  the  Belgic  or  German  forests. 

As  soon  as  Belisarius  was  delivered  from  his  foreign  and 
domestic  enemies,  he  seriously  applied  his  forces  to  the  final 
reduction  of  Italy.  In  the  siege  of  Osimo^  the  general  was 
nearly  transpierced  with  an  arrow,  if  the  mortal  stroke  had 
not  been  intercepted  by  one  of  bis  guards,  who  lost,  in  that 
pious  office,  the  use  of  his  hand;  The  tioths  of  Osimo,*  four 
thousand  warriors,  with  those  of  Fassule  and  the  Cottian  Alps, 
were  among  the  last  who  maintained  th^r  independence;  and 
their  gallant  resistance,  which  almost  tired  the  patience,  de- 
served the  esteem,  of  the  conqueror.  His  prudence  refused  to 
subscribe  the  safe  conduct  -which  they  asked,  to  join  their 
brethren  of  Ravenna ;  but  they  saved,  by  an  honorable  capitu- 
lation, one  moiety  at  least  of  their  wealth,  with  the  free  ,alter- 
native  of  retiring  peaceably  to  their  estates,  or  enlisting  to 
serve  the  emperor  in  his  Persian  wars.  The  multitudea  which 
yet  adhered  to  the  standard  of  Vitiges  fiir  surpassed  the  num- 
ber of  the  Roman  troops;  but  neither  prayers  nor  defiance, 
nor  the  extreme  danger  of  his  most  faithful  subjects,  could 
tempt  the  Gothic  king  beyond  the  fortifications  of  Ravenna. 


''^  Ag^athias,  I.  L  p.  14, 16.  Could  he  have  sedaoed  or  subdued  the 
Gepidffi  or  Lombards  of  Pannonia,  the  Greek  historian  is  oonfident  that 
he  must  have  been  destroyed  in  Tfaraoe. 

"■  The  kin^  pointed  hia  spear^-the  bull  overturned  a  tree  on  his 
h^liad — ^he  expired  the  same  day.  Such  is  the  story  of  Agathias ;  but 
the  original  historians  of  France  (tom,  il  p.  202,  408,  668,  667)  impute 
his  death  to  a  fever. 

'*«  Without  losing  myself  in  a  labyrinth  of  species  and  names — ^the 
aurochs,  urus,  bisons,  bubalus,  bonasus,  buflhlo,  <fic.,  (Buffon.  Hist  Nat. 
tom.  XL,  and  Supplement,  tom.  iiL  vL,^  it  is  certain,  that  in  the  sixth 
century  a  large  wild  species  of  hornea  cattle  was  hunted  in  the  great 
forests  of  the  Vosges  in  Iiorraine,  and  the  Ardennes,  (Greg.  Turon. 
tooL  ii.  1.  z.  c  10,  p.  869.)     . 


Auximom,  p.  175. — M. 
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These  fortiiicatioDs  were,  indeed,  impr^nalle  to  the  assAoliB 
of  art  or  violence ;  and  when  Belisarius  invested  the  capital, 
he  was  soon  convinced  that  famine  onlj  coald  tame  the  stub- 
bom  spirit  of  the  Barbarians.  The  sea,  the  knd,  and  the 
channels  of  the  Po,  were  guarded  by  the  vigihinoe  of  the  Ro- 
man general ;  and  his  morality  extended  the  rights  of  war  to 
the  practice  of  poisoning  the  waters,'**  and  secretly  firing  the 
granariea*'*  of  a  besieged  city.'*'  While  he  prened  the 
blockade  of  Ravenna,  he  was  surprised  by  the  arrival  of  two 
ambassadors  from  Constantinople,  with  a  treaty  of  peace, 
which  Justinian  had  imprudently  signed,  without  ddgning  to 
consult  the  author  of  his  victory.  By  this  disgraceful  and 
precarious  agreement,  Italy  and  the  Gothic  treasure  were 
divided,  and  the  provinces  beyond  the  Po  were  left  with  the 
regal  title  to  the  successor  of  Theodoric.  Hie  ambassadors 
were  eager  to  accomplish  their  salutary  commission;  the 
captive  Vitiges  accepted,  with  transport,  the  unexpected  offer 
of  a  crown ;  hoi^or  was  less  prevalent  among  the  Goths,  than 
the  want  and  appetite  of  food ;  and  the  H^man  chiefe,  who 
murmured  at  the  continuance  of  the  war,  professed  implicit 
submission  to  the  commands  of  the  emperor.  If  Belisarius 
had  possessed  only  the  courage  of  a  soldier,  the  laurel  would 
have  been  snatched  from  hb  hand  by  timid  and  envious 
counsels ;  but  in  this  decisive  moment,  he  resolved,  with  the 
magnanimity  of  a  statesman,  to  sustain  alone  the  danger  and 
merit  of  generous  disobedience.    £ach  of  his  officers  gave  a 

9        -      •  •  —  -■—  —  .■■■  .  ,  .        .         , 

"*  Id  the  siege  of  Auximum,  he  first  hUwred  to  (Jemoliah  an  old 
a^neduct,  and  then  cast^  into  the  stream,  1.  dead  bodvss;  2.  mis- 
duevoua  herbs;  and  S.  quicklime,  which  is  named  (says  Procopios, 
L  iL  c  27)  rirapos  by  the  ancients;  by  the  moderns  avPtwos.  Yet  both 
words  are  used  as  synonymous  in  Galen,  Dioscoridee,  and  Lucian, 
(Hen.  Steph.  Tbesaur.  Linf .  Orasc  toitL  iii  p.  748.) 

^**  The  Ooths  sospected  Mathasointha  as  an  aocomplioe  in  the  mis- 
chieC  which  perhap  was  occasioned  by  accidental  lightning. 

'*''  In  strict  plmoeophy,  a  limitation  of  the  rights  of  war  seems  to 
imply  nonsense  and  contradictioa  Grotius  himself  is  lost  in  an  idle 
distinction  between  the  jus  naturs  and  the  jus  gentium,  between 
poison  and  infection.  He  balances  in  one  scale  the  passages  of  Homer 
(Odyas.  A.  269,  Aa)  and  Florus,  (L  iL  c  20.  No.  7,  ult ;)  and  in  the 
other,  the  examples  of  Solon  (Pausanias,  L  x.  c.  37)  and  Belisarioa. 
See  his  great  work  De  Jure  BeUi  et  Pacis,  (L  uL  a  4,  s.  16,  16,  17,  and 
m  Barbeyrac's  version,  tom.  iL  pi  267,  Ac)  Yet  I  can  understand  the 
benefit  and  validity  of  an  agreement,  tacit  or  express,  mutually  to  ab- 
stain from  certain  modes  of  hostility.  See  the  Amphic^onic  oath  in 
i<iWhin^^  de  falsi  Legatione. 
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written  opinion  that  the  siege  of  Ravenna  was  impracticable 
and  hopeless :  the  general  then  rejected  the  treaty  of  partition, 
and  declared  his  own  resolution  of  leading  VitigeB  in  chains  to 
the  feet  of  Justinian.  The  Goths  retired  with  doubt  and  dis^ 
may :  this  peremptory  refusal  deprived  them  of  the  only  sig* 
nature  which  they  could  trust,  and  filled  their  minds  with  a 
just  apprehension,  that  a  sagacious  enemy  had  discovered  the 
full  extent  of  their  deplorable  state.  They  compared  the 
fiune  and  fortune  of  Belisarius  with  the  weakness  of  their  ill- 
fated  king ;  and  the  comparison  suggested  an  extraordinaiy 
protect,  to  which  Vitiges,  with  apparent  resignation,  was  com- 
pelled to  acquiesce.  Partition  would  ruin  £e  strength,  exile 
would  disgrace  the  hoiior,  of  the  nation;  but  they  offered 
their  arms,  their  treasures,  and  the  fortifications  of  Kavenna, 
if  Belisarius  would  disdaim  the  authority  of  a  master,  accept 
the  choice  of  the  Goths,  and  assume,  as  he  had  deserved,  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  If  the  false  histre  of  a  diadem  could  have 
tempted  the  loyalty  of  a  &ithful  subject,  his  prudence  must 
have  foreseen  the  inconstancy  of  the  Barbarians,  and  bis 
rational  ambition  would  prefer  the  safe  and  honorable  station 
of  a  Roman  general.  Even  the  patience  and  seeming  satis- 
faction with  w^ich  he  entertained  a  proposal  of  treason,  might 
be  susceptible  of  a  malignant  interpretation.  But  the  lien- 
tenant  of  Justinian  was  conscious  of  his  own  rectitude;  he 
entered  into  a  dark  and  crooked  path,  as  it  might  lead  to  the 
voluntary  submission  o^  the  Goths ;  and  his  dexterous  poli<^ 
persuaded  them  that  he  was  disposed  to  comply  with  then 
wishes,  without  engaging  an  oath  or  a  promise  for  the  per- 
formance of  a  treaty  which  he  secretiy  abhorred.  The  day 
of  the  surrender  of  Ravenna  was  stipulated  by  the  GothKS 
'  ambassadors :  a  fleet,  laden  with  provisions,  sailed  as  a  wel- 
come guest  into  the  deepest  recess  of  the  harbor :  the  gatea 
were  opened  to  the  fancied  king  of  Italy;  and  Belisarius, 
without  meeting  an  enemy,  triumphantly  marched  through  the 
streets  of  an  impregnable  city."*  The  Romans  were  aston- 
ished by  their  success ;  the  multitudes  of  tall  and  robust  Bar- 

***  Ravenna  was  taken,  not  in  the  year  640,  but  in  the  latter  end  of 
689 ;  and  Pagi  (torn,  il  p.  669)  ia  rectified  by  Mnratorl  (AnnaU 
d*Italia,  torn.  v.  p.  62,)  who  proves  from  an  original  act  on  papyras, 
(Anti^uit  Italiaa  JAedW  ^71,  torn,  il  dissert  zxzil  p.  999 — 1007,) 
Mafiei,  (Istoria  Diplomat  p.  166—160,)  that  before  the  third  of  Jann* 
ary,  640,  peace  and  free  oorroepondenoe  were  restored  betweet 
Bavenna  and  Faooza. 
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Wians  were  eonfomided  by  the  inuige  of  their  own  patieoee ; 
and  the  iDaacaline  females,  spitting  in  the  faces  of  tneir  sons 
and  husbands,  most  Mtterlj  reproached  them  fbr  betraying 
tiieir  dominion  and  iireedom  to  these  pygmies  of  the  south, 
contemptible  in  their  nmnbers,  diminntive  in  their  stature. 
Before  the  €bdis  coold  reooTer  fix>m  the  first  surprise,  and 
claim  the  aoopmplishment  of  their  doubtful  hopes,  the  victor 
established  his  power  in  Rartona,  beyond  the  danger  of 
repentanoe  and  revolt 

Yitiges,  who  perhaps  had  attempted  to  escape,  was  honors 
ably  guarded  in  his  palace  ;^^  the  flower  of  the  Gothic  youth 
was  selected  for  the  service  of  the  emperor;  the  remiunder 
of  the  oeople  was  dismissed  to  their  peaceful  habitations  in 
the  Boutbem  provinces;  and  a  colony  of  Italians  was  invited 
to  replenish  the  depopulated  aty.  The  submission  of  the  cap- 
ital was  imitated  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  Italy,  which 
had  not  been  subdued,  or  even  viadted,  by  the  Romans ;  and 
the  indepttidoit  Goths,  who  remained  in  arms  at  Pavia  and 
Yerona,  were  ambitious  only  to  become  the  subjects  of  Beli- 
sanuB.  But  his  inflexible  loyalty  rejected,  except  as  the  ^b- 
stitute  of  Justinian,  their  oaths  of  allegiance ;  and  he  was  not 
ofi^nded  by  the  reproach  of  their  deputies,  that  he  rather  chose 
to  be  a  slave  than  a  king. 

After  the  second  victory  of  Belisarius,  envy  again  whis- 
pered, Justinian  listened,  and  the  hero  was  recalled  *^  The 
renmant  of  the  Gc^hic  war  was  no  longer  worthy  of  h»  pres- 
ence :  a  gracious  sovereign  was  impatient  to  reward  his  ser^ 
vices,  and  to  consult  his  wisdom ;  and  he  alone  was  capable 
of  defending  the  East  against  the  innumerable  armies  of 
Penua."  Belisarius  understood  the  suspicion,  accepted  the 
excuse,  embarked  at  Ravenna  his  spoils  and  trophies;  and 
proved,  by  his  ready  obedience,  that  such  an  abrupt  removal 
from  tiie  government  of  Italy  vras  not  less  unjust  than  it 
might  have  been  indiscreet  •  The  emperor  received  with 
honorable  courtesy  both  Vitiges  and  his  more  noble  consort; 
and  as  the  king  of  the  Goths  conformed  to  the  Athanasian 


>••  He  was  seized  bj  Jofan  the  Sanguiiuirv,  btit  an  oath  or  aaera- 
ment  was  pledged  for  his  Bafety  in  the  Basiuca  Julii,  (Hist  MuceU. 
1.  xvii.  in  Muratori,  torn,  l  p.  107.)  Anastaftioi  (hi  Vit  Pont  p.  40) 
gives  a  dark  but  probable  aoooant.  Mootfoooon  is  quoted  by  Maacoa 
(Hist,  of  tiie  Germans,  xil  21)  for  a  votive  shield  representing  the 
captivify  of  Vitiges,  and  now  in  the  oolleciion  of  Signor  Landi  at 
Reme. 
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faith,  he  obtained,  vdth  a  rich  inheritanoe  of  land  in  Asia,  the 
rank  of  senator  and  patrician."^  Every  spectator  admired, 
"without  peril,  the  strength  and  stature  of  the  young  Bar- 
barians: they  adored  the  majesty  of  the  throne,  and  prom- 
ised to  shed  their  blood  in  the  service  of  their  benefactor. 
Justinian  deposited  in  the  Byzantine  palace  the  treasures  of 
the  Gothic  monarchy.  A  flattering  senate  waa  sometimes 
admitted  to  gaze  on  the  magnificent  spectacle  ;  but  it  was 
enviously  secluded  from  the  public  view :  and  the  conqneror 
of  Italy  renounced,  without  a  murmur,  perhap  without  a 
sigh,  the  well-earned  honors  of  a  second  triumph.  His  glory 
was  indeed  exalted  above  all  external  pomp  ;  and  the  faint 
and  hollow  praises  of  the  court  were  supplied,  even  in  a  ser- 
vile «ge,  by  the  respect  and  admiration  of  his  country. 
Whenever  he  appeared  in  the  streets  and  public  places  of 
Constantinople,  Belisarius  attracted  and  satisfied  the  eyes  of 
the  people.  His  loily  stature  and  majestic  countenance 
fulfilled  their  expectations  of  a  hero ;  the  meanest  of  his 
fellow-citizens  were  emboldened  by  his  gentle  and  gracious 
demeanor ;  and  the  martial  tnun  which  attended  his  footsteps 
left  his  person  more  accessible  than  in  a  day  of  battle. 
Seven  thousand  horsemen,  matchless  for  beauty  and  valor, 
were  maintained  in  the  service,  and  at  the  private  expense^ 
of  the  general"^  Their  prowess  was  always  conspicuous  in 
single  combats,  or  in  the  foremost  ranks;  and  both  parties 
confessed  that  in  the  siege  of  Rome,  the  guards  of  Belisarius 
had  alone  vanquished  the  Barbarian  host.  Their  numbers 
were  continually  augmented  by  the  bravest  and  most  faithful 
of  the  enemy;  and  his  fortunate  captives,  the  Vandals,  the 
Moors,  and  the  Goths,  emulated  the  attachment  of  his  domes- 
tic followers.  By  the  union  of  liberality  and  justice,  he 
{acquired  the  love  of  the  soldiers,  without  alienating  the  aifeo- 
tions  of  the  people.    The  sick   and   wounded  were  relieved 

"•  Vitiges  lived  two  years  at  Constantinople,  and  imperatoria  in 
Rffectii  eonvictuB  (or  conjunctus)  rebus  ezcessit  humanis.  His  widow, 
MathatumtOf  the  wife  and  mother  of  the  patricians,  the  elder  and 
younger  Qermanua,  united  the  streams  of  Anician  and  Amali  blood, 
(Jomandes,  c  60,  p.  221,  in  Muratori,  torn,  i.) 

*"  Procopiua,  Gtoth.  L  iii.  c  1.  Almoin,  a  French  monk  of  the  xith 
century,  who  had  obtained,  and  has  disfigured,  some  authentic'  infor> 
mation  of  Belisarius,  mentions,  in  his  name,  1 2,000  pwm  or  slavesr- 
quos  propriie  alimus  stipendiis — besides  18,000  soldiers,  (Historians  of 
France,  tom.  iii    De  Gestls  Frana  1.  jL  c.  6,  p.  48.) 
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with  medieioes  and  money;  And  still  more  eflScfleioittlj,  bj 
tlie  healing  viaito^  and  smiles  of  their  commander.  The  loss 
of  a  weapon  or  a  hone  was  instantly  repaired,  and  each  deed 
of  valor  was  rewarded  by  the.  rich  and  honorable  gifts  of  a 
bracelet  or  a  collar,  which  were  rendered  more  precious  by 
the  judgment  of  Beliaarius.  He  was  endeared  to  the  hus- 
bandmen by  the  peace  and  plenty  which  they  enjoyed  under 
the  shadow  of  his  standard.^  Instead  of  being  injured,  the 
oouDtry  was  enriched  by  the  march  of  the  Roman  armies; 
and  suck  was  the  rigid  discspline  of  their  camp,  that  not  an 
apple  was  gatibered  horn  the  tree,  not  a  path  could  be  traced 
in  the  fields  of  corn^  Belisaiius  was  chaste  and  sober.  In 
the  license  of  a  military  life,  none  could  boast  that  they  had 
seen  bim  intoxicated  with  wine :  the  most  beautiful  captives 
of  Gothic  or  Vandal  race  were  offered  to  his  embraces ;  but 
he  turned  aside  from  their  charms,  and  the  husband  of  Anto- 
nina  was  never  suspected  of  violating  the  laws  of  conjugal 
fidelity.  The  spectator  and  historian  of  his  exploits  has 
observed,  that  amidst  the  perils  of  war,  he  was  daring  without 
rashness,  prudent  without  fear,  slow  or  rapid  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  t)ie  moment ;  that  in  the  deepe^Tt  distress  he  was 
animated  by  real  or  apparent  hope,  but  that  he  was  modest 
and  humble  in  the  most  prosperous  fortune.  By  these  vir- 
tues, be  equalled  or  excelled  the  ancient  masters  of  the 
military  art  Victory,  by  sea  and  land,  attended  his  arms. 
He  subdued  Africa,  Italy,  and  the  adjacent  islancfs ;  led  away 
captives  the  suooessore  of  Genseric  and  Theodoric ;  filled 
Constantinople  with  the  spoils  of  their  paUces ;  and  in  the 
space  of  six  years  recovered  half  the  provinces  of  the  West- 
em  empire.  In  his  fame  and  merit,  in  wealth  and  power, 
he  remained  without  a  rival,  the  first  of  the  Roman  subjects ; 
the  voice  of  envy  could  only  magnify  his  dangerous  impor- 
tance; and  the  emperor  might  applaud  his  own  discerning 
spirit^  which  had  discovered  and  raised  the  genius  of  Beli- 
sarius. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  Roman  triumphs,  that  a  slave 
should  be  placed  behind  the  chariot  to  remind  the  conqueror 
of  the  instability  of  fortune,  and  the  infirmities  of  human 
nature.  Procopius,  in  his  Anecdotes,  has  assumed  that 
servile  and  ungrateful  office.  The  generous  reader  may. 
cast  away  the  libel,  but  the  evidence  of  facts  will  adhere  to 
his  memory ;  and  he  will  reluctantly  confess,  that  the  fame, 
and  even  the  virtue,  of  Beliaarius,  were  polluted  by  the  lust 
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and  craeltjr  of  hu  utife;  and  that  hero  deserved  an  appd- 
latioii  which  may  not  drop  from  the  pen  of  the  decent  histo- 
rian. The  mother  of  Antonina*^  was  a  theatrical  proetitote, 
and  bodi  her  fiUher  and  grand&ther  exeroisedy  at  ThessaJonica 
and  Oonstantinople^  thtf  vile,  though  lucrative,  pn^ssion  of 
charioteers.  In  Um  vuious  sitoatbus  of  their  fortnne  she 
became  tiie  companion,  the  enemv,  the  servant,  and  the 
fevorite  of  the  empress  Tlieodora :  iLese  loose  and  ambitioiit 
females  had  been  connected  by  similar  pleasnies ;  they  were 
separated  by  the  jealonsy  of  vice,  and  k  length  reooneUed  by 
the  partnership  of  guilt  Before  her  mairiage  with  Belisariua, 
Antonina  had  one  husband  and  many  loven :  Photiua,  the 
son  of  her  former  nuptials,  was  of  an  age  to  disfeingiiiidi  him- 
self at  the  siege  of  Naples ;  and  it  was  not  tin  the  autumn  of 
her  age  and  l^nly "'  that  she  indulged  a  scandalous  attach- 
ment to  a  Thradan  youtii.  Theodoeius  had  been  educated  in 
the  Eunomian  heresy;  the  African  voyage  was  consecrated 
by  the  baptism  and  auspicious  name  of  the  first  soldier  who 
embarked ;  and  the  proaslyte  was  adopted  into  the  family  of 
his  spiritual  parents,"*  Belisarius  and  Antonina.  Before  th^ 
touched  the  shores  of  Africa^  this  holy  kindred  degenerated 
into  sensual  love:  and  as  Antonina  soon  overleiqped  the 
bounds  of  modesty  and  caution,  the  Roman  general  was  alone 
ignorant  of  his  own  dishonor.  During  their  residence  at  Car- 
thage, he  surprised  the  two  lovers  in  a  subterraneous  cham- 
ber, soUtaiy,  warm,  and  almost  naked.  Anger  flashed  from 
his  eyes.  **  With  the  help  of  this  young  man,"  said  the  un- 
blushing Antonina,  ^I  was  secreting  our  most  precious  ef- 
fects fr^  the  knowledge  of  Justinian."     The  youth  resumed 

"*  The  diligence  of  Alemanniis  could  add  bat  little  to  the  four  fint 
and  most  curious  cbapters  of  the  Anecdotes.  Of  these  strange  Anec- 
dotes, a  part  may  be  true,  because  probable — and  a  part  true,  because 
improbable.  Prooopios  must  have  /tnaum  the  former,  and  the  latter  he 
could  scarcely  invmt.* 

"*  Procopius  intimates  (Anecdot  c.  4)  that  when  Belisarius  retomed 
to  Italy,  (A  D.  648,)  Antonina  was  sixty  years  of  age.  A  forced,  but 
more  polite  construction,  which  refers  that  date  to  the  moment  when 
he  was  writing,  (A  D.  669,)  would  be  compatible  with  the  manhood 
of  PhotiuB,  (Qothic  L  I  c.  10)  in  686. 

"*  Oompare  the  Vandalic  War  (Lie  12)  with  the  Anecdotes  (cii) 
and  Alemannus,  (p.  2,  8.)  This  mode  of  baptismal  adoptioii  was  re- 
viyed  by  Leo  the  philosopher. 

*  The  malice  of  eoart  scandal  is  pRyvert>iaQy  inoerUwe ;  and  of  such  scan- 
dal the  «<  Aneodoia"  may  be  an  embettished  reoonU-M. 
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Iw  garmeDtBy  snd  the  piooft  hnsbttod  ooonented  to  ditbeliefe 
the  erideooe  i3i  han  own  senee.  From  thk  pkaeiiig  and  per- 
haps ycAxLVtBTj  delusion,  Behsaihn  was  awakened  at  Sjra- 
eoBe,  hj  the  ofl^ooa  hifoiraation  of  Macedonia;  and  that 
fanale  attendant,  after  requiring  an  oath  for  her  tecantjy 
niodneed  two  ohamberfauns,  who,  like  herself  had  often  be- 
held the  adnlteries  of  Antonina.  A  hastj  flight  into  Aaia 
eayed  Theodoeins  from  the  justioe  of  an  ii^ured  hnsbaod,  who 
had  signified  to  one  of  Ida  gnarda  the  order  of  his  death ;  but 
the  tears  of  Antonina,  and  her  artful  seductioDs,  assured  the 
credtdons  hero  of  her  innocence :  and  he  stooped,  against  his 
fidth  and  judgment^  to  abandon  those  imprudent  friends,  who 
had  presumed  to  eoense  or '  doubt  the  chastitj  of  his  wife. 
The  reyenge  of  a  guUly  wOTnan  is  implacable  and  bloody : 
the  unfortunate  l&oedonia,  with  the  two  wituesses,  were 
secretlj  arrested  bj  the  minister^f  her  cruelty;  their  tongues 
were  cut  out,  their  bodies  were  hacked  into  small  pieces,  and 
their  ranains  were  cast  into  the  Sea  of  Syracuse*  A  rash 
though  judiciouB  saying  of  Constantine, ''  I  would  sooner  have 
punished  the  adulteress  than  the  boy,"  was  deeply  remem- 
bered byAntonina;  and  two  yearn  afterwards,  wnen  despair 
had  armed  tiiat  officer  against  his  general,  her  sanguinary 
advice  decided  and  hastei^  his  execution.  Even  the  indig- 
nation of  Photius  was  not  forgiven  by  his  mother;  the  ex& 
of  her  son  prepared  the  recalf  of  her  k>ver ;  and  Theodosius 
condescended  to  accept  the  pressing  and  humble  invitation 
of  the  conquenv  Of  Italy.  In  the  absolute  direction  of  his 
household,  and  in  the  important  commissions  of  peace  and 
war,"'  the  favorite  youth  most  rapidly  acquired  a  fortune  of 
four  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterimg ;  and  after  their  return 
to  Constantinople,  the  passion  of  Antonina,  at  leasts  continued 
ardent  and  unabated.  But  fear,  devotion,  and  lassitude  per- 
ha4)6,  inspired  Theodosius  with  more  serious  thoughts.  He 
dreaded  the  busy  scandal  of  the  capital,  and  the  indiscreet 
fondness  of  the  wife  of  Belisarius;  escaped  from  her  em- 
braces, and  retiring  to  Elphesus,  shaved  his  head,  and  took 
refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of  a  monastic  life.  The  despair  of 
the  "3w  Ariadne  could  scarcely  \^«vq  been  excused  by  the 


"•  In  November,  687,  Photius  arrested  the  pope,  (liberat  Brev. 
c  22.  Psgi,  torn,  ii  p  562)  About  the  end  of  6Se,  Beliaarios  sent 
TheodMioB— rdr  ry  oiKtf  if  airo9  lAivnara — OD  sa  hnportsnt  and  loera- 
tive  oommiflBioo  to  Baveooa,  (Qotk.  L  il  c  18.) 
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death  of  lier  husband*  She  wept,  she  tore  her  hair,  she  filled 
the  palaoe  with  her  cries ;  ^  she  had  iost  Uie  dearest  of  frieDds^ 
a-  tender,  a  faithfiil,  a  laborious  fnend  P  But  her  warm  en- 
treaties, fortified  by  the  prayers  of  .Belisarins,  were  insufficient 
to  draw  the  holy  monk  from  the  solitude  of  Ephesus.  It  was 
not  till  the  general  moved  forward  for  the  Persian  war,  that 
Theodosius  could  be  tempted  to  return  to  Constantinople ;  and 
the  Bhort  interval  before  the  departure  of  Antonina  herself  was 
boldly  devoted  to  love  and  pleasure. 

A  philosopher  may  pity  and  forgive  the  infirmities  of  female' 
nature,  firom  whidi  he  receives  no  real  injury :  but  contempt- 
ible is  the  husband  who  feels,  and  yet  endures,  his  own  in&my 
in  that  of  his  wife.  Antonina  pursued  her  son  with  implacabk 
hatred;  and  the  gallant  Photius"'  was  exposed  to  her  secret 
persecutions  in  the  camp  beyond  the  Tigris.  Enraged  by 
his  own  wrongs,  and  by  the  dishonor  of  his  blood,  he  cast 
away  in  his  turn  the  sentiments  of  nature,  and  revealed  to 
Belisarius  the  tui^itude  of  a  woman  who  had  violated  all  the 
duties  of  a  mother  and  a  wife.  From  the  surprise  and  indig- 
nation of  the  Boman  general,  his  former  credulity  appears,  to 
have  been  sincere:  he  embraced  the  knees  of  the  son  of  An- 
tonina, adjured  him  to  remember  bis  obligations  rather  than 
his  Inrth,  and  confirmed  at  the  altar  their  h^y  vows  of  revenge 
and  mutual  "defence.  The  dominion  of  Antonina  was  impaired 
by  absence ;  and  when  she  met  her  husband,  on  his  return 
from  the  Persian  confines,  Belisarius,  in  bis  first  and  transient 
emotions,  confined  her  person,  and  threatened  her  life.  Pho- 
tius  was  more' resolved  to  punish,  and  less  prompt  to  pardon : 
he  flew  to  Ephesus ;  extorted  from  a  trusty  eunuch  of  his 
mother  the  full  confession  of  her  guilt ;  arrested  Theodosius 
and  his  treasures  in  the  church  of  St  John  the  Apostle,  and 
.concealed  his  captives,  whose  execution  was  only  delayed,  in 
a  secure  and  sequestered  fortress  of  Cilicia.  Such  a  daring 
outrage  against  -public  justice  could  not  pass  with  impunity ; 
and  tbe  cause  of  Antonina  was  espoused  by  the  empress, 
whose  favor  she  had  deserved  by  the'  recent  services  of  the 
disgrace  of  a  prsefect,  and  the  exile  and  murder  of  a  pope.  At 
the  end  of  the  campaign,  Belisarius  was  recalled ;  he  com- 
plied, as  usu^,  with  the  Imperial  mandate.    His  mind  was 

"'  Thfiophanes  (Chronogra^  p.  204)  styles  him  Fhotinus,  the  soq- 
in-law  of  Belisarias ;  and  he  is  copied  by  the  Historia  Hiscella  and 
Aiuiatauu& 
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not  prqpiured  for  rebellion:  bis  obedieDce,  howev^  adrerse 
to  the  dictates  of  honor,  was  oonsonant  to  the  wishes  of  his 
heart ;  and  when  he  embraced  his  wifia,  at  the  command^  and 
perhaps  in  the  presence,  of  the  empress,  the  tender  husband 
was  disposed  to  forgive  or  to  be  forgiven.  The  bounty  of 
Theodora  reserved  for  her  companion  a  more  precious  »vor. 
''I  have  foond,*^  she  said,  ^my  dearest  patrician,  a  pearl  of 
inestimable  value ;  it  has  not  yet  been  viewed  by  any  mortal 
eye ;  but  the  sight  and  the  possession  of  this  jewel  are  des- 
.  tioed  for  my  friend."  *  As  soon  as  the  curiosity  and  impatience 
of  Antonina  were  kindled,  the  door  of  a  bed-chamber  was 
thrown  open,  and  she  beheld  her  lover,  whom  the  diligence 
of  the  eunuchs  had  discovered  in  his  secret  prison.  Her 
silent  wonder  burst  into  passionate  exclamations  of  gratitude 
and  jo7,.and  she  named  Theodora  her  queen,  her  benefiio- 
trees,  i^nd  her  savior.  The  monk  of  £phesus  was  nourished 
in  the  palace  with  luxury  and  ambition ;  but  instead  of  assum- 
ing, as  be  was  promised,  the  command  of  the  Roman  armies, 
Tbeodosius  expired  in  the  first  fatigues  of  an  amorous  inter- 
view.'^ The  grief  of  Antonina  could  only  be  assuaged  by  the 
sofienngs  of  her  son.  A  youth  of  consular  rank,  and  a  sickly 
constitution,  was  punished,  without  a  trial,  like  a  malefiaetor 
and  a  slave:  yet  such  was  the  constancy  of  lus  mind,  that 
Photius  sustained  the  tortures  of  the  scourge  and  the  rack^ 
without  violating  the  faith  which  he  had  sworn  to  BeUsarius. 
After  this  fruitless  cruelty,  the  son  of  Antonina,  while  his 
mother  foasted  with  the  empress^  was  buried  in  her  subter- 
raneous prisons,  -which  admitted  not  the  distinction  of  night 
and  day.  He  twice  escaped  to  the  most  venerable  sanctua- 
ries of  ConstantiDople,  the  churches  of  St  Sophia,  and  of  the 
Viigin  :  but  his  tyrants  were  insensible  of  religion  as  of  pity ; 
and  the  helpless  youth,  amidst  the  clamors  of  the  clergy  and 
people,  was  twice  dragged  from  the  altar  to  the  dungeon.    His 

*  This  and  much  of  tbe  priTSte  BoaDdal  in  the  "  Aaecdota"  is  liable  to 
aerioo*  doubt.  Who  reported  all  these  private  oonveraadona,  aod  how  did 
they  reach  the  ears  of  Procopiiu  1 — M. 

t  This  is  a  strange  misrepreflentation— he  died  of  a  dysentery ;  nor  does 
it  appear  tiiat  it  was  immediatdy  after  this  scene.  Antonina  proposed  to 
raijs«bimtO  the  generalship  of  the  army — dAAd  rts  -K^rtp^aaa  dUn  v6at,t 
AAdirra  ^Kvrapiat  i(  AVOpwirwr  avrdv  d^avti^ti.  Procop.  Aneod.  p.  14.  The 
sodden  change  from  the  abstemioas  diet  of  a  monk  to  the  luxury  of  the  court 
is  a  much  more  probable  canse  of  his  death. — ^M. 

T  The  expression  of  Prooopins  does  not  appear  to  me  to  mean^this  kind 

ofUMtore vwrior  ii  aUtoiMig  re  SWoti  ivipuroitliSsvt  ir*pt0aX999a,  ml  (dyaffa 

•ST*  n  rwf  v6fua9  (leg.  (Sfif«v)  «ac  r©«  vww  voAA4f.  Ibid.— M« 
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third  attempl  was  more  BuooessftiL  At  the  end  of  three  years, 
the  prophet  Zaohariah,  or  some  mortal  friend,  indicated  the 
means  of  an  escape :  he  eladed  the  spies  and  guards  of  the 
emprasB,  reached  the  holy  sepoichre  of  Jemsalem,  embraced 
the  profession  of  a  monk ;  and  the  abbot  Photins  was  em- 
,  ployed,  after  the  death  of  Justinian,  to  reconcile  and  regulate 
the  churches  of  Egypt  The  son  of  Antonina  suflfer^  all 
that  an  enemy  can  inflict :  her  patient  husband  imposed  on 
himself  the  more  exquisite  misery  of  violating  his  promise  and 
deserting  his  friend. 

In  the  succeeding  campaign,  Belisarius  was  again  sent 
against  the  Persians:  he  saved  the  Bas^  but  he  offended 
Theodora^  and  perhaps  the  emperor  himself.  Hie  malady 
of  Justinian  had  countenanced  the  rumor  of  his  death ;  and 
the  Roman  general,  on  the  supposition  of  that  probable  event, 
spoke  the  free  language  of  a  citizen  and  a  soldier.  His  col- 
league Buzes,  who  concurred  in  the  same  sentiments,  lost  his 
rank,  his  liberty,  and  his  health,  by  the  persecution  of  the 
empress :  but  the  disgrace  of  Belisarius  was  alleviated  by  the 
dignity  of  his  own  character,  and  the  influence  of  his  wife, 
who  might  wish  to  humble,  but  could  not  desire  to  ruin,  the 
partner  of  her  fortunes.  Even  his  removal  was  colored  by 
the  assurance,  that  the  sinking  state  of  Italy  would  be  retrieved 
by  the  single  presence  of  its  conqueror.  But  no  sooner  had 
he  returned,  alone  and  defenceless,  than  a  hostile  commission 
was  sent  to  the  East,  to  seize  his  treasures  and  criminate  his 
actions;  the  guards  and  veterans,  who  followed  his  private 
banner,  were  distributed  among  the  chiefe  of  the  army,  and 
even  the  eunuchs  presumed  to  cast  lots  for  the  partition  of  his 
martial  domestics.  When  he  passed  with  a  small  and  sordid 
retinue  through-  the  streets  of  Constantinople,  his  forlorn 
appearance  excited  the  amazement  and  compassion  of  the 
people.  Justinian  and  Theodora  received  him  with  cold 
mgratitude;  the  servile  crowd,  with  insolence  and  contempt; 
and  in  the  evening  he  retired  with  trembling  steps  to  nis 
deserted  palace.  An  indisposition,  feigned  or  real,  had  con- 
fined Antonina  to  her  apartment;  and  sue  walked  disdainfully 
silent  in  the  adjacent  portico,  while  Belisarius  threw  himself 
on  his  bed,  and  expected,  in  an  agony  of  grief  and  terror, 
the  death  which  he  had  so  often  braved  under  the  walls  of 
Rome. ,  Long  after  sunset  a  messenfi;er  was  announced  from 
the  empress :  he  opened,  with  anxioua  curiosity, .  the  letter 
which  contained  the  sentence  of  his  fitte.    **Yoa  cannot  be 
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^nonmt  how  much  you  ha^e  deserved  my  displeasure.  I  am 
not  insensible  of  the  services  of  Antonina.  To  her  merits 
and  intercession  I  have  granted  your  life,  and  p^mit  you  to 
retain  a  part  of  your  treasures,  which  might  be  justly  forfeited 
to  the  state.  Let  your  gratitude,  where  it  is  due,  be  displayed, 
not  in  words,  but  in  your  future  behavior."  I  know  not 
how  to  believe,  or  to  relate  the  transpc^ts  with  which  the  hero 
is  said  to  have. received  this  ignominious  pardon*  He  fell 
prostrate  before  his  wife,  he  kissed  the  feet  <^  his  savior, 
and  he  devoutly  promised  to  hve  the  grateful  and  submissive 
slave  of  Antonina.  A  fine  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling  was  levied  on  the  fortunes  of  Belisarius ; 
and  with  the  office  of  count,  or  master  of  the  royal  stables, 
he  accepted  the  conduct  of  the  Italian  war.  At  his  departure 
firoDEi  Ck>n8tantinople,  his  friends,  and  even  the  public,  were 
persuaded  that  as  soon  as  he  regained  his  fireedom,  he  would 
renounce  his  dissimulation,  and  that  his  wife,  Theodora,  and 
perhaps  the  empercnr  himself  would  be  sacrificed  to  the  just 
revenge  of  a  virtuous  rebel.  Their  hopes  were  deceived  ;  and 
the  unconquerable  patience  and  loyalty  of  Belisarius  appear 
either  bdaw  or  above  the  character  of  a  mak."^ 

*"  mie  contimiator  of  tbe  Ohroniele  ef  MarcelUmis  ^?ea,  in  a  few 
deoeat  words^  the  ■ubBtsoce  of  the  Anecdotes:  BeUaanuB  de  Orients 
evocatus»  io  offeosam  perioulumque  iDcurreos  grave,  et  invidiA  suh* 
jacens  rorsos  remlttitor  in  Italiam,  (p.  64) 
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CHAPTEE  XLIL 

BTATB    OF   THE    BARBARIC    WORLD. ESTABLI8HMBNT    OF   THK 

LOMBARDS    ON    THB     DANUBE. TRIBES     AND    INROADS     OF 

THE    SCLAV0NIAN8. ORIGIN,   EMPIRE,   AND    EMBASSIES    OF 

THE   TURKS. THE    FLIGHT    OF    THE    AVARS. CHOSROE8    T. 

OR   NUdHIRVAN,  KING  OF  PERSIA. HIS   PROSPEROUS  RBION 

AND   WARS   WITH  THE   ROMANS. THB   OOLOfllAN  OR   LAZIC 

WAR. —  THE    ETHIOPIANS. 

ObR  estiiDate  of  personal  merit,  is  relative  to  the  common 
facilities  of  mankind.  The  aspiring  efforts  of  genius,  or  vir- 
tue, either  in  active  or  speculative  life,  are  measured,  not  so 
ratkch  by  their  real  elevation,  as  by  the  height  to  which  they 
ascend  above  the  level  of  their  age  and  country ;  and  the  same 
stature,  which  in  a  people  of  giants  would,  pass  unnoticed, 
must  appear  conspicuous  in  a  "race  of  pygmies.  Leonidas, 
and  his  three  hundred  companions,  devoted  their  lives  at 
Thermopylae ;  but  the  education  of  the  infant,  the  boy,  and 
the  man,  had  prepared,  and  almost  insured,  this  memorable 
sacrifice ;  and  each  Spartan  would  approve,  rather  than 
admire,  an  act  of  duty,  of  which  himself  and  eight  thousand 
of  his  fellow-citizens  were  equally  capable.*  The  great 
Pompey  might  inscribe  on  his  trophies,  that  he  had  defeated 
in  battle  two  millions  of  enemies,  and  reduced  fifteen  hundred 
cities  from  the  Lake  Mseotis  to  the  Red  Sea : '  but  the  fortune 
of  Rome  flew  before  his  eagles ;  the  nations  were  oppressed 
by  their  own  fears,  and  the  invincible  legions  which  he  com- 
manded, had  been  focmed  by  the  habits  of  conquest  and  the 
discipline  of  ages.    In  this  view,  the  character  of  Belisarius 

^  It  will  be  a  pleasure,  not  a  task,  to  read  Herodotus,  (L  vii  cl  104* 
184,  p.  5{i0,  616.)  The  conversation  of  Xerxes  and  Demaratus  at 
TbermopylaB  is  one  Of  the  most  interesting  and  moral  scenes  in  history 
It  was  tne  tortore  of  the  royal  Spartan  to  behold,  with  anguish  and 
remorse,  the  virtue  of  his  country 

*  See  this  proud  inscription  in  Pliny,  (Hist  Natnr.  vii.  27.)  Few 
men  have  more  exquisitely  tasted  of  ^lory  and  disgrace ;  nor  could 
Juvenal  (Satir.  x)  produce  a  more  striking  example  of  the  viciasitudes 
of  fortune,  and  the  vanity  of  human  wishes. 
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may  be  deservedly  placed  above  the  heroes  of  the  ancient 
republics.  His  imperfections  flowed  from  the  contagion  of 
the  times ;  his  virtues  were  his  6wn,  the  free  gifl  of  nature  or 
reflection ;  he  raised  himself  without  a  roaster  or  a  rival ;  and 
so  inadequate  were  the  arms  committed  to  his  hand,  that  hit 
sole  advantage  was  derived  from  the  pride  and  presumption 
of  his  adversaries.  Under  his  command,  the  subjects  of  Jus- 
tinian often  deserved  to  be  called  Romans :  but  the  unwarliki 
appellation  of  Greeks  was  imposed  as  a  term  of  reproach  by 
tne  haughty  Goths;  who  affected  to  blush,  that  they  must 
dispute  the  kingdom  of  Italy  with  a  nation  of  tragedians 
pantomimes,  and  pirates.*  The  climate  of  Asia  has  indeed 
been  found  less  congenial  than  that  of  Europe  to  military 
spirit:  those  populous  countries  were  enervated  by  luxury, 
despotism,  and  superstition ;  and  the  monks  were  more  %x 
pensive  and  more  numerous  than  the  soldiers  of  the  East 
The  reguUir  force  of  the  empire  had  once  amounted  to  six 
hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  men :  it  was  reduced,  in  the 
time  of  Justinian,  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand ;  and  this 
number,  large  as  it  may  seem,  waAhinly  scattered  ov^  the 
sea  and  land ;  in  Spain  and  Kaly,  in  Africa  and  Egypt,  on 
the  banks  of  tke  Danube,  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  and  the 
frontiers  -of  Persia.  The  citizen  was  exhausted,  yet  the  sol- 
dier V7as  unpaid ;  hi&  poverty  was  muchievously  soothed  by 
the  privilege  of  xapine  and  indolejH;  and  the  tardy  pay- 
ments were  detained  and  interceptlvby  the  fraud  of  those 
agents  who  usurp,  without  courage  or  dangj^,  the  emofu- 
ments  of  wa^^^uSlic  and  private  distress  recruited  the 
armies  of  Jth«^Me  ^  But  in  the  field,  and  still  more  in  the 
presence  m^yP^nemy,' their  numbers  were  always  defective. 
The  want  dHn^oal  spirit  was  supplied  by  the  precarious 
&ith  ^d  dig^^ky  service  of  Barbanan  mercenaries.  Even 
military  hon<y,^TOieh  has  often  surv^^Ldie  loss  of  virtue 
and  freedom,  was  akpost  totally  extinlBvhe  generals,  who 
were  multiplied  beyond  the  example  of  former  times,  labored 
only  to  prevent  theftucceas,  or  to  sully  the  reputation  of 
their  colleagues;  and  they  had  been  taught  by  experience, 

*  T^imit  ...  .  ^  ^v  T^  v^rtpa  etiiva  is  'IraX(av  fiKovra  tHopf  Brt  ftii 
rpmytfioii,  Kml  vairat  ^umi^as.  This  last  epithet  of  Procopius  is  too 
oobly  transUted  by  pirates ;  naval  thieves  is  the  proper  word ;  strippers 
of  ganneots,  either  for  injorjr  or  insult,  (Demosthenes  contra  Uonoa 
in  Reiake,  Orator.  Grsoc.  torn.  iL  p.  1264.) 
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tbat  if  merit  aometimes  provoked  the  jealonsj,  error,  or  even 
KMilt,  would  obtain  the  indulgence,  of  a  gracious  emperor/ 
In  such  an  age,  the  triumphs  of  Belisarius,  and  afterwanls  of 
Narses,  shine  with  inoomparabl^  lustre;  but  they  are  encom- 
passed with  the  darkest  shades  of  disgrace  and  calamity. 
While  the  lieutenant  of  Justinian  subdued  the  kingdoms  of  the 
Goths  and  Vandals,  the  emperor,*  timid,  thoi^h  ambitious, 
balanced  the  forces  of  ^e  Barbanans,  fomented  their  divis- 
ions bj  flattery  and  £Edsehood,  and  invited  by  his  patience  and 
liberality  the  repetition  of  injuries.*  The  keys  of  Carthage, 
Rome,  and  Ravenna,  were  presented  ta  their  conqueror,  wlule 
Antioch  was  destroyed  by  the  Persians,  and  Justinian  trembled 
for  the  sa^ty  of  Ocnstantinople. 

£ven  the  Gothic  victories  of  Belisarius  were  pr^udidal  to 
th»  state,  since  they  abolished  the  imp^tant  barrier  .of  the 
Upper  Danube,  whidi  had  been  so  faithfully  guarded  by  The- 
odoric  and  his  daughter.  For  the  defence  of  Italy,  the  Goths 
evacuated  Pannonia.  and  Noricnm,  which  they  left  in  a  peace- 
ful and  flourishii^  condition :  the  sovereignty  was  claimed  by 
the  emperor  of  the  Ronlilb ;  the  BctaaX  possession  was  aban- 
doned to  the  boldness  of  the  first  invader.  On  the  opposite 
banks  of  the  Dairabe,  the  pUiins  of  Upper  ^ngary  and  the 
Transylvanian  hills  were  possessed,  since  ws  death  of  Attala, 
by  the  tribes  of  the  Gepdss,  who  resj^tedthe  Gothic  arms, 
and  despised,  not  ind^kthe  gold  of^o^vRomans,  but  the 
secret  motive  of  their  l^iid  subsidies.  1%^  vacant  fortifica* 
tions  of  the  rktf  were  instantly  occupied  by  tijese  Barbarians ; 
their  standaroPwere  planted  on  the  ^ialkg|^Sirminm  and 
Belgrade ;  and  the  ironical  tone  of  tifclflb  ^ 
this  insult  on  the  majesty  of  the  empijt^' 
CsBsar,  are  your  dominions,  so  numerotf 
that  you  are  continually  seeking  ^r  nation 
in  peace  or  in  warj^uiay  relinquiah  theae^ni^v  posseasions. 
The  Gepide  aif^ll^R^rave  and  fiuthM  allies ;  and  if  thej 

*  See  the  third  and  fourth  books  of  the  G Auc  War :  the  writer  of 
the  Anecdotes  cannot  aggravate  these  abuaea 

*  Agathias,  L  y.  p.  167, 168.  He  coofinea  this  weakness  of  the  em- 
peror and  the  empire  to  ttie  old  age  of  Justinian ;  but  alaa  1  he  was 
nevoryoung. 

*  This  nuacfaievons  policy,  which  Procopios  (Aneodoi  a  19)  im- 
putes to  the  emperor,  is  revealed  in  his  epistle  to  a  Scythian  prince, 
who  was  capable  of  understanding  it  ' Ayoy  naouti^H  Mi  dyvtv^imnt^ 
says  Aga^uus  (L  v.  p.  170,  111.) 
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have  anticapated  your  gifts,  they  have  shown  a  just  oonfidenee 
in  your  bounty.*!  Their  presumption  ^as  excused  by  the 
mode  of  revenge  which  Jusdnian  embraced.  Instead  of 
asserting  the  rights  of  a  sorereigu  for  the  protection  of  his 
subjects,  the  emperor  invited  a  strange  people  to  invade  aud 
possess  the  Roman  provinces  between  the  Danube  and  the 
AI|» ;  and  the  ambition  of  the  Gepidae  was  checked  by  the 
nsing  power  and  fame  of  the  Lombards/  This  corrupt 
appellation  has  been  diffused  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  the 
merchants  and  bankers,  the  Italian  posterity  of  these  savage 
warriors :  but  the  original  name  of  Langobards  is  expressive 
only  of  the  peculiar  length  and  fashion  of  their  beards.  I  am 
not  disposed  either  to  question  or  to  justify  their  Scandinavian 
origin ; '  nor  to  pursue  the  migrations  of  the  Lombards 
through  unknown  regions  and  marvellous  adventures.  About 
the  time  of  Augustus  and  Trajan,  a  ray  of  historic  light  breaks 
on  the  darkness  of  their  antiquities,  and  they  are  discovered, 
for  the  first  time,  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  fierce, 
beyond  the  example  of  the  Germans,  they  delighted  to  propa- 
gate the  tremendous  belief^  that  their  heads  were,  for m^  hke 
tLe  heads  of  dogs,  and  that  they  drank  the  blood  oT  their 
enemies,  whom  they  vanquished  in  battle.  The  smallness  of 
their  numbers  was  recruited  by  the  adoption  of  their  bravest 
slaves ;  and  alone^  amidst  their  powerful  neighbor;),  they  de- 
fended by  arms  their  high-spiri^  independence.  In  the 
tempests  of  the  north,  which  o^|fwhelmed  so  many  names 
and  nations,  this  little  bark  of  the  Lombards  still  floated  on 
the  sur&oe  t  they  gradually  descended  towards  the  south  and 

w      jp      * 
> — • ___^______^_____^ 

*  Gens  Germaoft  feritate  ferodor,  aays  Velleius  Patercdlus  of  the 
L^bards,  '(ii.l06.)  Langobardos  paneitas  nobilitat  Plurimis  ac 
▼alentissimis  natiombus  cincti  dod  per  obeequium,  sed  prseliis  et  peri- 
ditando,  tuti  sunt,  (Tacit,  de  Moribus  German,  c  40.)  See  likewise 
Strabo,  (L  viil  p.  446.)  The  best  geogprifkers  place  them  beyond  the 
Elbe,  in  the  bisnopric  of  Magdeburgh  and  the  middle  march  of  Bran- 
denborgh;  and  their  situation  will  agree  with  the  pati'iotic  remark  of 
the  count  de  Hertzberg,  (hat  most  of  the  Barbarian  conquprors  issued 
from  the  same  countries  which  still  produce  the  armies  of  Prussia.* 

*  The  ScandtDavian  origin  of  the  Goths  and  Lombards,  as  stated  by 
Paul  Wamefirid,  sumamed  the  deacon,  is  attacked  by  Cluverius,  ^Ger- 
mania,  Antiq.  L  iiL  c  26,  p.  102,  ^.,)  a  native  of  Prussia,  and  de- 
fended bv  Grotiua,  (ProlegooL  ad  Hist.  Goth,  p  28,  Ao.,)  the  Swedish 
ambassador. 

» 
*  See  llalta-Bnm,  yoL  i.  p.  408.-.li. 
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tii«  Danube;  and,  at  the  end  of  foor  hundred  jean,  tb«j 
again  appear  with  their  ancient  valor  and  renown.  Their 
manners  were  not  leae  ferocious.  The  asaasaination  of  a  roTsi 
guest  was  executed  in  the  presence,  and  by  the  command,  of 
uie  king's  daughter,  who  had  been  provoked  by  some  words 
of  insult,  and  disappointed  by  his  diminutive  stature ;  and  a 
tribute,  the  price  of  blood,  was  imposed  on  the  Lombards,  by 
his  brother  the  king  of  the  Heruli.  Adversity  revived  a  sense 
of  moderation  and  justice,  and  the  insolence  of  conquest  was 
chastised  by  the  signal  defeat  and  irreparable  dispersion  of 
the  Heruli,  who  were  seated  in  the  southern  .provinces  of  Po- 
land.* The  victories  of  the  Lombards  recommended  them  to 
tiie  friendship  of  the  emperors ;  and  at  the  solicitatioiis  of 
Justinian,  thev  passed  the  Danube,  to  reduce,  according  to 
their  treaty,  ttie  cities  of  Noricum  and  the  fortresses  of  Pan- 
nonia.  But  the  spirit  of  rapine  soon  tempted  them  beyond 
these  ample  limits;  they  wandered  along  the  coast  of  the 
Hadriatio  as  far  as  Dyrrachium,  and  presumed,  with  fiimiHar 
mdeneas  to  enter  the  towns  and  houses  of  their  Roman  allies^ 
and  tp  seise  the  captives  who  had  escaped  from  their  auda- 
dons  tiands.  These  acts  of  hostility,  the  sallies,  as  it  might 
be  pretended,  of  jpae  loose  adventurers,  were  disowned  by  the 
Bation,  and'  excllM  by  the  emperor ;  but  the  arms  of  the 
Lombards  were  more  seriously  engaged  by  a  contest  of  thirty 
years,,  which  was  terminated  only  by  the  extirpation  of  the 
Qepidae.  The  hostile  nati^  often  pleaded  their  cause  before 
the  throne  of  Constantiuople ;  and  the  cnhj  Justinian,  to 
whom  the  Barbarians  were  almost  equally  odious,  prononnoed 
a  partial  and  ambiguous  sentence,  and  dexterously  protracted 
tiie  war  by  slow  and  Ineffectual  succors.  Their  stoength  was 
formidable,  since  the  Lombards,  who  sent  into  the  field  sev- 
eral myriads  of  soldiers,  still  claimed,  as  the  weaker  Bide,%e 
protection  of  the  Romans.  Their  spirit  was  intrepid;  yet 
such  i&  the  uncertainty  if  courage,  that  the  two  armies  were 
suddenly  struck  with  a  panic ;  they  fled  from  eadi  other,  and 
the  rival  kings  remained  with  their  guards  in  the  midst  of  an 
empty  plain.  A  short  truce  was  obtained  ;  but  their  mutual 
resentment  again  kindled;   and   the  remembrance  of  their 


'  Two  facta  in  the  narrative  of  Paal  DiaconTis  (Lie.  20)  are  ex- 
pressive of  natioDal  maoners :  1.  Dum  ad  tabulam  luderet— whiie  hf 
plaved  at  draughts.  2^  Camporum  viridantia  lino.  Tlie  cultivation 
of  flax  Boppoaes  property,  ooramerce,  agricuUura,  and  manufacturea. 
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fthame  raDdered  the  next  eoooonter  more  desperate  and  bloody. 
Forty  thousand  of  the  Barbarians  perished  in  the  dedsive  bat- 
tle, which  broke  the  power  of  the  Gepidse,  transferred  the 
fears  and  wishes  of  Justinian,  and  first  dispUyed  the  character 
of  Alboin,  the  youthful  prince  of  the  Lombards,  and  the  futore 
conqaeror  of  Italy." 

Ine  wild  people  who  dwelt  or  wandered  in  the  plains  of 
Russia,  litfauania,  and  Poland^  might  be  reduced,  in  the  age 
of  Justinian,  under  the  two  great  fimilHes  of  theBuioARiAvs  " 


^"  I  haye  used,  without  undertsking  to  reoeoeile,  the  fiicts  in  Pro- 
eopius,  (Qoth.  L  K.  c  14,  1  iiL  a  $3,  84,  1.  iv.  c.  18,  26.)  Paul  Diaoo- 
miB,  (de  GestiB  Langobard.  Lie.  1 — ^28,  in  Muratori,  Script  Rerum 
ttalicamm,  torn,  i  pu  405—419,)  and  Jaraaades,  (de  Sueoess.  Regno- 
nun,  pu  242.)  The  patient  reader  may  draw  some  light  from  Maseou 
(BimL  of  the  Germans,  and  Ajmotat  xnii)  and  Die  Boat,  (Hist  dea 
Peaplee,  Ac^  torn.  iz.  x.  zi.)  * 

'*  I  adopt  the  appellation  of  Balgarians  from  Gonodine,  (m  Pane- 
gjT.  Theockrid,  0pp.  Sirmond,  torn,  i  p  1598, 1599,)  Jomandes,  (de 
Rebus  Getieis,  e.  5,  p.  194,  et  de  Regn.  Sucoeasione,  p.  242,)  Theop|fah 
anee,  (pu  185,)  aad  the  Chronicles  of  Cawiodoroe  and  MarceliinaeL  The 
name  of  Huns  it  too  Tagoe;  the  tribes  of  the  CutturguriaaiB  and  Ut- 
tui^guriana  are  too  minute  and  too  harah.* 


*  The  Bnlgariaas  are  fint  flM&tioned  among  the  -writer*  of  the  West  is 
die  Panegyric  on  Theodoric  by  Snnodiaa.  Butiop  of  Pavia.  Tboagh  they 
perhajM  took  part  io  the  cooqiiefltB  of  the  Hnnt^  tDey  did  not  achrance  to  toe 
Xtamoe  tiO  after  the  dSBaaemhemient  of  that  monarrhy  oo  the  death  of 
Attila.  Bat  the  Bolgariana  are  mentioned  much  earlier  by  the  Armenian 
writers.  Aboye  600  yean  before  Christ,  a  tribe  of  Balgarians,  driven  from 
fheir  native  poaseaaiona  beyond  the  Gaspiaa,  oocapied  a  part  of  Annenia, 
north  of  the  Arazea.  They  were  of  the  f'inaish- race ;  part  of  the  nation,  in 
the  fifth  oentary,  moved  westward,  and  reached  the  modern  Bulgaria ;  part 
itemained  along  the  Volga,  which  is  called  Etel,  Etil,  or  Athil,  in  all  the  Tar- 
tar haigoagea,  bat  from  the  Balgarians,  the  Vbka.  The  power  of  the  eaat- 
ein  BnSganans  was  brokteo  by  Batoo,  son  of  Tchiagiz  Kban ;  that  of  the 
western  wQl  appear  in  the  coarse  of  the  history.  From  8t  Martin,  vol.  vii. 
p.  141.  Malte-Bnin,  on^^' contrary,  conceives  that  Hhe  Balgarians  took 
their  name  from  the  river.  According  to  the  Byzantine  historians  they  were 
a  branch  of  the  Oagrea,-  (Tbanmam),  Hist  of  the  People  to  the  East  of 
Earope,)  bat  they  havQ  more  resemblance  to  the  Tarks.  Their  first  coon- 
try,  Gx^t  Balgaria,  was. hashed  by  the  Volga.  Some  ramains  of  their 
capital  are  still  ^shown  near  Kasan.  They  afterwards  dwelt  in  Kaban.  and 
fiiMlly  oo  ^be  DaniU>e,  where  they  aabdoed  (aboat  the  year  500)  the  Slavo* 
Servuna  iwtahliffhfd  on  ^  Lower  Danube.  Conqaered  in  their  torn  by 
the  Avara,  they  freed  tbemaelves  from  that  yoke  in  635 ;  their  empire  then 
comprised  the  Cutmrgarians,  the  rem|hk0  of  the  Hans  established  on  the 
Palos  Mnotis.  The  Danabian  Bals^M^  a  dismemberment  of  this  vast  state, 
was  kng  formidable  to  the  ByzantmAsmpire.  Malte-Bron,  Pr6c.  de  Q^, 
IJnhr.  y3.  L  p.  419^-*-M. 

Aeooidmg  to  Shaftirik,  di0  Danvbian  Baigina  was  peopled  hy  a  Slavic 
Bolgarian  raoe.    The  Slavish  popnlation  waa  conqoeiea  by  Ae  Bnlgariana, 
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and  the  Sclatonians.  Aooording  to  the  Greek  writers,  the 
former,  who  touched  the  Euxine  and  the  Lake  Mseotis,  derived 
from  the  Huns  their  name  or  descent ;  and  it  is  needless  to 
renew  the  simple  and  well-known  picture  of  Tartar  manners. 
They  were  bold  and  dexterous  archers,  who  drank  the  milk, 
and  feasted  on  the  flesh,  of  their  fleet  and  indefatigable  horses ; 
whose  flocks  and  herds  followed,  or  rather  guided,  the  motions 
of  their  roving  camps ;  to  whose  inroads  no  country  was  re- 
mote or  impervious,  and  who  were  practised  in  flight,  though 
incapable  of  fear.  The  nation  was  divided  into  two  powerful 
and  hostile  tribes,  who  pursued  each  other  with  fraternal 
hatred.  They  eageriy  disputed  the  friendship,  or  rather  the 
gifts,  of  the  en|[^ror ;  and  the  distinctions  which  nature  had 
fixed  between  the  faithful  dog  and  the  rapacious  wolf  was 
applied  by  an  ambassador  who  received  only  verbal  instruc- 
tions from  th^  mouth  of  his  illiterate  prince.**  The  Bulga- 
rians, of  whatsoever  species,  were  equally  attracted  by  Roman 
wealth  :  they  assumed  a  vague  dominion  over  the  Sclavonian 
name,  and  their  rapid  marches  could  only  be  stopped  by  the 
Baltic  Sea,  or  the  extreme  cold  and  poverty  of  the  north.  But 
the  same  race  of  Sclavooians  appears  to  have  maintained,  in 
every  age,  the  possession  of  the  same  countries.  Their  nu- 
merous tribes,  however  distant  or  adverse,  used  one  common 
language,  (it  was  harsh  and  irregular,)  and  were  known  by 
the  resemblance  of  their  form,  whicn  deviated  from  the 
swarthy  Tartar,  and  approached  without  attaining  the  lofty 
stature  and  (air  complexion  of  the' German.  •  Four  thousand 
six  hundred  villages"  were  scattered  over  the  provinces  of 
Russia  and  Poland,  and  their  huts  wop  hastily  built  of  rough 
timber,  in  a  country  deficient  both  in  stone  and  iron.  Erected, 
or  rather  concealed,  in  the  depth  of  forests,  0I2  the  banks  of 
rivers,  or  the  edges  of  morasses,  we  may^ot  perhaps,  without 
. ^f9^ 

*•  Procopius,  (Goth.  L  iv.  c.  19.^  His  verbal  infessage  (he  owns  him- 
self an  illiterate  Barbarian)  is  deliyered  as  ^uf  epistle.  The  style  is 
savage,  figurative,  and  orinnaL  m^  * 

"  This  sum  is  the  resuR  of  a  particular  list,  in  a  curious  MS.  frag- 
ment of  the  year  550,  found  in  the  library  of  Milan.  The  obscure 
geograpliv  of  the  times  provokes  and  exerciffes  the  patience  of  the 
count  ae  iBuat,  (torn,  xl  p.  69 — 189|)  The  French  minister  often  loass 
himself  in  a  wilderness  which  rdHfes  a  Saxon  and  Polish  guide. 

(of  Uralian  and  Finniah  descent,)  and  incorporated  with4hem.  This  ming^ 
nee  are  the  Balgariana  boi^derbg  on  the  Bysantiiie  eminre.  ShaGuik,  li 
159,  et  ■eq.—M.  1645. 
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flattery,  compare  them  to  the  architecture  of  the  beaver; 
which  they  resembled  in  a  double  issue,  to  the  land  and  water, 
for  the  escape  of  the  savage  inhabitant,  an  animal  less  clean- 
ly, loBB  diligent,  and  less  social,  than  that  marvellous  quadru- 
ped. The  fertility  of  the  soil,  rather  than  the  labor  of  the 
natives,  supplied  the  rustic  plenty  of  the  Sclavonians.  Their 
sheep  and  horned  cattle  were  laige  and  numerous,  and  the 
^ds  which  they  sowed  with  miUet  or  panic  ^*  afforded,  in 
phioe  of  bread,  a  coarse  and  less  nutritive  food.  The  in- 
oeasant  rapine  of  their  neighbors  compelled  them  to  bury  this 
treasare  in  the  earth ;  but  on  the  appearance  of  a  stranger,  it 
was  freely  imparted  by  a  people,  whose  unfiitvorable  character 
IS  qualified  by  the  epithets  of  chaste,  patient^and  hospitable. 
As  their  supreme  god,  they  adored  an  invisible  master  of  the 
thunder.  The  rivers  and  the  nymphs  obtained  their  subordi- 
nate honors,  and  the  popular  worship  was  expressed  in  vows 
and  sacrifice.  The  Sclavonians  disdained  to  obey  a  despot^' 
a  prince^  or  even  a  magistrate ;  but  their  experience  was  too 
narrow,  their  passions  too  headstr(Hig,  to  compose  a  system 
of  equal  law  or  general  defence.  Some  voluntary  respect 
was  3rielded  to  age  and  valor ;  but  each  tribe  or  village  ex- 
isted aa  a  separate  republic,  and  all  must  be  persuaded  where 
none  could  be  compelled.  They  fought  on  foot,  almost  naked, 
and  except  an  unwieldy  shield,  without  any  defensive  armor; 
their  weapons  of  offence  were  a  bow,  a  quiver  of  small  poi- 
soned arrows,  and  a  long  rope,  which  they  dexterously  threw 
from  a  distance,  and  entangled  their  enemy  in  a  running 
noose.  In  the  field,  the  Sclavonian  infantry  was  dangerous 
by  their  speed,  agiHty,  and  hardiness :  they  swam,  they  dived, 
they  remained  under  water,  drawing  their  breath  through  a 
hollow  cane  ;  and  a  river  or  lake  was  often  the  scene  of  their 
unsuspected  ambuscade.  But  these  were  the  achievements 
of  spies  or  stragglers;  the  military. art  was  unknown  to  the 
Sclavonians;  their \ame  was  obscure,  and  their  conquests 
were  jnglorious."    - 

— ^      a  ■■■■■. 

"  jRanuumy  milium.  See  Oolranella,  i  il  c  »,  p.  480,  edit  Geaier. 
Plin.  Hisi  Natur.  zviii«  24^  26.  The  Saroaritaos  made  a  pap  of  millet, 
iDingled  with  mare's  milk  or  bkxxi  In  the  wealth  of  modern  hus- 
bandry, our  millet  feeds  poultry,  a|d  not  heroes.  See  the  dictionaries 
of  Boroare  and  Miller.  W 

"  For  the  name  and  nation,  the^tuation  and  manners,  of  the  Scla- 
vonians, B6^  the  original  evidence  of  the  vith  century,  in  Procopiua^ 
(Goth.  1  ii  e.  26,  L  iu.  a  14,)  and  the  emperor  Mauritius  or  Maurioe, 
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I  have  marked  the  fiiint  and  geoeral  outHiie  of  the  Sebir 
Tomana  and  Balgariai»y  without  attempting  to  d^ne  their 
intermediate  boundaries^  which  were  not  accurately  known  ot 
respected  by  the  Barbarians  themselves.  Their  importance 
was  measured  by  thdr  viciiiity  to  the  ^npire ;  and  the  levei 
country  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  was  occupied  by  the 
imtes,"  a  Sclavonian  tribe,  which  swelfed  the  titles  of  Jus* 
tinitti  with  an  epithet  of  oonquest"  Against  the  Antes  he 
erected  the  IbrtiScations  of  the  Lower  Danube;  and  labored 
to  secure  the  alliance  of  a  people  seated  in  the  direct  chaaael 
ef  northern  inundatioD,  an  interval  of  two  hundred  mika 
between  the  mountains  of  Transylvania  and  the  Enxine  Sea. 
But  the  Antes  wanted  power  and  inclination  to  stem  the  foiy 
of  the  torrent;  and  the  light-armed  Sdavonians,  from  a 
hundred  tribes,  pursued  with  almost  equal  speed  the  foot- 
steps of  the  Bulgarian  horse.  The  payment  of  one  piece  of 
gold  for  each  soldier  procured  a  safe  and  easy  retreat  through 
Uie  country  of  the  Qepidse,  who  commanded  the,  passage  <^ 
the  Upper  Danube."  The  hopes  or  fean  of  the  Barbanana; 
their  intense  union  or  discord;  the  accident  of  a  froaea  or 
shallow  stream ;  the  prospect  of  harvest  or  vintage;  the  proa- 
perity  or  distress  of  the  Romans;  ware  the  causes  which 
produced  the  uniform  repetition  of  annual  visits,"  tedious  in 
the  narrative,  and  destructifve  in  the  event  The  same  year, 
and  possibly  the  same  month,  in  which  Ravenna  Burreadered, 
was  marked  by  an  invasion  of  the  Huns  or  Bulgarians,  so 
dreadful,  that  it  almost  effiiced  the  memory  of  their  past 

(Stratagemat.  L  ii  &  0,  apud  Haaeoo,  Annotat  zzzl)  Tba  atrainr 
gems  of  Maurice  have  been  printed  only,  as  I  uDderstaad,  at  the  end 
of  Schefifer*8  edition  of  Arrian^s  Tactics,  at  Upsal,  1664,  (Fabric  Bib- 
liut.  GrtBc  I  iv.  c  8,  torn.  iiL  p.  278,)  a  scarce,  and  hitherto,  to  me,  an 
inaccessible  book. 

^*  Antes  eorum  fortissimi  ....  Tsysis  qui  rapidas  et  vortiooBaB  in 
HiBtri  flueota  furena  devolvitnr,  (Jomandes,  c  1;  p.  194,  edit  Mnrator. 
Procopius,  Goth.  1.  iil  c.  14,  et  de  Edific.  L  iv.  c  1.)  Yet  the  same 
Procopius  mentions  the  Goths  and  Huns  as  neighbors,  y€in»»o^ra,  to 
the  Danube,  (de  Edific.  L  v.  c.  1.) 

^'  The  national  title  of  Aniieu$,  in  the  lavs  and  inecriptioDS  of  Jus- 
tinian, was  adopted  by  his  suceesMrs,  aod  is 'justified  uy  the  pious 
Ludewig  (in  Vit  Justiniao.  p.  615.)  It  had  sCrai^Iy  pozsled  the  civil- 
ians of  the  middle  age.  ^ 

'•  Procopius,  Goth.  I.  iv.  c  26.  W 

''  An  inroad  of  the  Huns  is  connected,  by  ProcopinB,  with  a  oomet; 
perhape  that  of  681,  (Persia  L  il  a  4^  Agathiaa  (t  v.  pi  164,  166) 
MvrewB  from  hiaptedeoesMTS  some  early  fiwta 
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iDroads.  Iliej  spread  fifom  the  subarbs  of  OoastMitiDdi^  to 
the  loniao  Gul(  destroyed  thirty-two  cities  or  castles,  eraaed 
Potidaa,  which  Atheos  had  bailty  aod  Phiiip  had  besieged,  and 
lepasaed  the  Danube,  dra^ng  at  their  horses'  heels  ooe  hiw- 
dred  aod  twenty  thousand  of  the  siubjeets  of  Jusdoian.  In  a 
Kibseqaent  inroad  they  pierced  the  wail  of  the  Thracian 
Ohersoneaus,  extirpated  the  habitations  aod  the  inhabitaDtSi 
boldly  traversed  the  Hellespont,  and  returned  to  their  comr 
paoiona,  laden  with  the  spoi£»  of  Asia.  Another  party,  which 
seemed  a  multitode  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans,  penetrated, 
without  oppositiott,  from  the  Straits  of  Thermopyln  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth ;  and  the  last  ruin  of  Oreeoe  has  appeared 
an  object  too  minute  for  the  attention  of  history.  The  works 
which  the  emperor  raised  for  the  protecdoo,  but  at  the  expense 
of  bis  subjects,  served  only  to  disolose  the  weakness  of  some 
neglected  part;  and  the  walls,  which  by  flattery  had  been 
deemed  irapregDabie,  were  either  deserted  by  the  garrison,  or 
scaled  by  the  Barbarians.  Three  thousand  Sdavoniana,  who 
insolendy  divided  themselves  into  two  bands,  discovered  the 
weakness  and  misery  of  a  triumphant  reign.  They  passed 
the  Danube  and  the  Hebrus,  vanquished  the  Roman  generals 
who  dared  to  oppose  their  progress,  and  plundered,  with  imr 
punity,  the  cities  of  lUyricum  and  Thrace,  each  of  which  had 
arms  and  numbers  to  overwhelm  their  contemptible  assailants. 
Whatever  praise  the  boldness  of  the  Sdavonians  mav  deserve, 
it  is  sullied  by  the  wanton  and  deliberate  cruelty  which  they 
are  accused  of  exercising  on  their  prisoners.  Without  distinc- 
tion of  rank,  or  age,  or  sex,  the  captives  were  impaled  or 
flayed  alive,  or  suspended  between  four  posts,  and  beaten 
with  dubs  till  they  expired,  or  endosed  in  some  spacious 
building,  and  left  to  perish  in  the  flames  with  the  spoil  and 
cattle  which  might  impede  the  march  of  these  savage  vio^ 
tors.'*  Perhaps  a  more  impartial .  narrative  would  reduce  the 
number,  and  qualify  the  nature,  of  these  horrid  acts;  and 
they  might  sometimes  be  excused  by  the  cruel  laws  of  retalia- 
tion.    In  the  siege  of  Topirus,"  whose  obstinate  defence  had 

**  Hie  cruelties  of  the  SdaTooians  are  related  or  magnified  b]r  Pro- 
eopitn,  (Ooth.  1.  iii.  c.  29,  88.)  For  their  mild  and  liberal  behavior  to 
Iheir  prieooers,  we  may  appcuEd  to  the  antbority,  somewhat  more  recent^ 
of  the  emperor  Maurice,  (Stratagem.  1.  ii  c.  6.) 

•*  Topirus  was  situate  near  Philippi  in  TTwaoe,  or  Macedonia,  oppo- 
site to  the  Wa  of  Thasofl,  twelve  days'  journey  from  Ooostantino^e^ 
(CeDsriiis,  torn,  l  p.  elB,  840.) 
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enraged  the  Sclavoiuaiis,  they  massacred  fifteen  thousand 
males ;  but  they  spared  the .  women  and  children ;  the  most 
Taluable  captives  were  always  reserved  for  labor  or  ransom ; 
the  servitude  was  not  rigorous,  and  the  terms  of  their  deliver- 
ance were  speedy  and  moderate.  But  the  subject,  or  the 
historian  of  Justinian,  exhaled  his  just  indignation  in  the  lan- 
guage of  com[^int  and  reproach ;  and  Procopius  has  confi- 
dently aflirined,  that  in  a  reign  of  thirty-two  years,  each 
cmnual  inroad  of  the  Barbarians  consumed  two  hundred  thou- 
sand of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  entire 
population  of  Turkish  Europe,  which  nearly  corresponds  with 
the  provinces  of  Justinian,  would  perhaps  be  incapable  of 
supplying  six  millions  of  persons,  the  resist  of  this  inoredible 
estimate. 

In  the  midst  of  these  obscure  calamfities,  Europe  felt  the 
shook  of  revolution,  which  firet  revealed  to  the  world  the 
name  and  nation  of  the  Tcnxs.*  Like  Romulu^,  the  founder  f 
of  that  martial  people  was  suckled  by  a  she-wolf,  who  after- 
wards made  him  the  fiither  of  a  numerous  progeny ;  and  the 
representation  of  that  animal  in  the  banners  of  the  Turks 
preserved  the  memory,  or  rather  suggested  the  idea,  of  ^ 
fiible,  which  was  >  invented,  without  any  mutual  intercourse^ 
by  the  shepherds  of  Latium  and  those  of  Scythia.  At  the 
equal  distance  of  two  thousand  miles  from  the  Caspian,  the 
Icy,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Bengal  Seas,  a  ridge  of  mountains  is 
conspicuous,  the  centre,  and  perhaps  the  summit,  of  Asia; 
which,  in  the  language  of  difierent  nations,  has  been  styled 
Imaus,  and  Caf,"  and  Altai,  and  the  Golden  Mountains^  and 

''  Aooordi&ff  to  the  malevoleot  testimony  of  the  Anecdotes,  (c  18,) 
these  inroads  had  reduced  the  provinces  south  of  the  Danube  to  the 
state  of  a  Scythian  wildeirness. 

*■  From  Caf  to  Caf;  which  a  more  rational  geography  would  inter- 
pret, from  Imaus,  perhaps,  to  Mount  Atlas.  According  to  the  reli- 
gious philosophy  of  the  Mahometans,  the  basis  of  Mount  Caf  is  an 
emerald,  whose  reflection  produces  the  azure  of  the  sky.  The  moun- 
tain is  endowed  with  a  sensitive  action  in  its  roots  or  nerves ;  and 
their  vibration,  at  the  command  of  God,  is  the  cause  of  earthquakes, 
(D'Herbelot,  p.  280,  231.) 

*  It  must  he  rememhered  that  the  name  of  Turks  is  extended  to  a  whole 
ftmily  of  the  Asiatic  races,  aud  not  confined  to  the  Assena,  or  Turks  of  the 
Altai— M. 

t  Assena  (the  wolf)  was  the  name  of  this  chief.  .  Klaproth,  Tah).  Hist,  de 
I'Aaie.  p.  114.— M. 

t  Altai,  t.  e.  Alton  Ta^,  the  Golden  Mountain.    Von  Hammer. 
Geschichte,  vol.  i.  p.  2.— M. 
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the  Girdle  of  the  Earth.  The  sides  of  the  hills  were  produc- 
tive of  minerals;  and  the  iron  forges,*^  for  the  purpose  of 
war,  were  exercised  by  the  Turks,  the  most  despised  portion 
of  the  sUves  of  the  great  khan  of  the  Geougen.  But  their 
servitude  could  only  last  till  a  leader,  bold  and  eloquent, 
should  arise  to  persuade  his  countrymen  that  the  same  arms 
which  they  forged  £>r  their  masters,  might  become,  in  their 
own  hands,  the  instruments  of  freedom  and  victory.  They 
sallied  from  the  mountains ;  **  a  sceptre  was  the  reward  of  his 
advice ;  and  the  annual  ceremony,  in  which  a  piece  of  iron 
was  heated  in  the  fire,  and  a  smithes  hammer  *  was  succes- 
sively bandied  by  the  prince  and  his  nobles,  recorded  for  ages 
the  humble  profession  and  rational  pride  of  the  Turkish  nation. 
Bertezena,!  their  first  leader,  signalized  their  valor  and  his 
own  in  successful  combats  against  the  neighboring  tribes; 
but  when  he  presumed  to  ask  in  manage  the  daughter  of  the 
great  khan,  the  insolent  demand  of  a  slave  and  a  mechanic 
was  contemptuously  rejected.  The  disgrace  was  expiated  by 
a  more   noble  alliance  with  a  princess  of  China;  and  the 


**  The  Siberian  iron  is  the  best  and  moet  plentiful  in  the  world ; 
and  in  the  soiuthern  parta,  ahove  sixty  mines  are  now  worked  by  the 
ioduetxy  of  the  Russians,  (Strahleoberg,  EUsl  of  Siberia,  p  842,  887. 
Voyage  en^Siberie,  par  TAbbe  Chappe  d'Auteroehe,  p.  60S — 608,  edit 
io  12mo.  Amsterdam,  1770.)  The  liirks  ofiered  iron  for  sale ;  yet  the 
Roman  ambassadors,  with  strange  obstinacy,  persisted  in  believing  that 
it  wi»  all  a  trick,  and  that  their  comitry  produced  none,  (Menander  in 
Excerpt  Leg.  p  152.) 

**  Of  Irgana-kon,  (Abulghazi  Khan,  Hist.  G6n6aIogique  dea  Tatars, 
P.  iL  c  5,  p.  71—77,  c.  16,  p.  166.)  The  tradition  of  the  Mojpls,  of 
the  460  years  which  they  passed  in  the  mountains,  agrees  with  the 
Chinese  periods  of  the  history  of  the  Huna  and  Turks,  (De  Guignes, 
torn.  L  part  ii.  p.  876,)  and  the  twenty  generations,  from  their  restorsr 
tion  to  Zingis.  

*  The  Mongol  Tenra^  is  also,  though .  emmeoasly,  explained  by  Ru- 
braqois,  a  smith.    Schmidt,  p.  376. — M. 

t  There  appears  the  same  confusion  here.  Bertezena  (Berte-Scheno)  is 
daimecl  as  the  founder  of  the  Mongfol  race.  The  name  means  the  gray 
{blanlicfae)  wolf.  In  feet,  the  same  tradittoo  of  the  origin  from  a  wolf  seems 
oommon  io  the  Mongols  and  the  Turks.  The  Mongol  Berte-Scbeoo,  of  the 
▼cry  curious  Mongol  History,  published  and  translated  by  M.  Schmidt  of 
Petersburg,  is  brought  from  'Thibet  M.  Schmidt  considers  this  tradition  of 
the  Thibetane  descent  of  the  royal  race  of  the  Mongols  to  be  much  earlier 
than  their  conversion  to  Lamaism,  yet  it  seems  very  suspicious.  See  Klap 
mth.  TabL  de  I'Asie,  p.  159.  The  Turkish  Bertezena  is  called  Tbon-men  by 
Kkproth,  p.  115.  In  55S,  Thoo-men  took  the  title  of  KhaKhaa,  and  was 
called  U  Khan.— M. 
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deduve  battle  which  almost  extirpated  the  nation  of  tiM 
Qeougen,  established  in  Tartaiy  the  new  and  more  powerfbl 
empire  of  the  Turks.*  They  reigned  over  the  north;  but 
they  confessed  the  vanity  of  conquest,  by  their  faithful  attach* 
ment  to  the  mountain^  of  their  fathers.  The  royal  encamp- 
ment seldom  lost  si^t  of  Mount  Altai,  from  whenoe  the  River 
Irtish  descends  to  water  the  rich  pastures  of  the  Calraucks^** 
which  nourish  the  largest  sheep  and  oxen  m  the  world.  The 
soil  is  fruitful,  and  the  climate  mild  and  temperate :  the  happy 
re^n  was  ignorant  of  earthquake  and  pestileDce;  the  em- 
peror's throne  was  turned  towards  the  East,  and  a  golden 
wolf  on  the  top  of  a  spear  seemed  to*  guard  the  entrance  of  his 
tent  One  of  the  successors  of  Berte»»ia  was  tempted  by  the 
luxury  and  superstition  of  China;  but  his  design  of  bnikling 
cities  and  temples  was  defeated  by  the  simple  wisdom  of  a 
Barbarian  counsellor^  "The  Turks,"  he  said,  "are  not  equal 
in  number  to  one  hundredth  part  of  the  inhabitants  d  China. 
If  we  balance  their  power,  and  elude  their  armies^  it  is 
because  we  wander  without  any  fixed  habitations  in  the 
exercise  of  war  and  hunting.  Are  we  strong  t  we  advance 
and  conquer :  are  we  feeble  ?  we  retire  and  are  concealed. 
Should  the  Turks  oonfine  themselves  within  the  walk  of  cities, 
the  loss  of  a  battle  would  be  the  destruction  of  their  empire. 
The  bonzes  preach  only  patience,  humility,  and  the  renun- 
ciation of  the  world.  Such,  O  king !  is  not  the  religion  of 
heroes."  They  entertained,  with  less  reluctance,  the  doctrines 
of  Zoroaster ;  but  the  greatest  part  of  the  nation  acquiesced^ 
without  inquiry,  in  the  opinions,  or  rather  in  the  practice,  of 
their  ancestors.  The  honors  of  sacrifice  were  reserved  for 
the  supreme  deity ;  they  acknowledged,  in  rude  hymns,  their 
obligations  to  the  air,  the  fire,  the  water,  and  the  earth ;  and 
their  priests  derived  some  profit  from  the  art  of  divination* 
Their  unwritten  laws  were  rigorous  and  impartial :  theft  was 
punished  with  a  tenfold  restitution;  adultery,  treason,  and  mur- 
der, with  death ;  and  no  chastisement  could  be  inflicted  too 


**  The  eountrj^  of  the  Turks,  now  of  the  Odmucks^  is  well  described 
in  the  Genealogical  History,  p.  521 — ^562.  The  carioos  notes  of  the 
French  translator  are  enlarged  and  digested  in  the  second  yolmne  of 
the  English  version. 


Cheat  Baduria  is  called  Turkistan:  see  Hammer,  9.    It  indodes  all  the 
t  steppes  at  the  foot  of  the  Al    "     ~" 
Turan  of  Persian  poetio  legend.- 


Tast  steppes  at  the  foot  of  the  Ahai.    Thennne  is  the  same  with  that  of  the 
^anofpen" 
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Bevere  lor  the  nre  and  inexpiable  guilt  of  oowardioe.  Ai 
the  sabject  nations  marched  under  the  standard  of  the  Turks, 
their  cavalry,  both  men  and  horses,  weie  proudly  computed 
by  millions ;  one  of  their  eflfective  armies  consisted  of  four 
hundred  thousand  soldiers,  and  in  less  than  fifty  years  they 
were  connected  in  peace  and  war  with  the  Romans,  the  Per- 
sians, and  the  Chinese.  In  their  northern  limits^  some  vestige 
may  be  discovered  of  the  form  and  situation  of  Kamptchatbi, 
of  a  people  of  hunters  and  fishermen,  whose  sledges  were 
drawn  by  dogs,  and  whose  habitations  were  buried  in  the 
earth.  The  Turks  were  ignorant  of  astronomy;  but  the 
obaervation  taken  by  some  learned  Chinese,  with  a  gnoDMsi 
of  eight  &et,  fixes  the  ihoyal  camp  in  the  latitude  of  forty-nine 
degrees,  and  marks  their  extreme  progress  within  three,  or  at 
least  ten  d^rees,  of  the  polar  circle.*'  Among-  their  southern 
conquests  the  most  splendid  was  that  of  the  Nephthalites,  or 
white  Huns,  a  polite  and  warlike  people,  who  possessed  the 
commercial  cities  of  Bochara  and  Samarcand,  who  had  van- 
quished the  Persian  monarch,  and  carried  their  victorious 
arms  along  the  banks,  and  perhaps  to  the  mouth,  of  the  Indus. 
On  the  side  of  the  West,  the  Turkish  cavalry  advanced  to  the 
Lake  Mffiotis.  They  passed  that  lake  on  the  ice.  The  khan 
who  dwelt  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Altai  issued  his  commands  for 
the  siege  of  Bosphorus,**  a  city  the  voluntary  subject  of  Rome, 
and  whose  princes  had  formerly  been  the  fiends  of  Athens.'* 
To  the  east,  the  Turks  invaded  China,  as  often  as  the  vigor 
of  the  government  was  relaxed :  and  I  am  taught  to  read  in 
.the  history  of  the  times,  that  they  mowed  down  their  patient 
enemies  like  hemp  or  grass;  and  that  the  mandarins  applauded 
the  wisdom  of  an  emperor  who  repulsed  these  Barbanans  with 
golden  lances.  This  extent  of' savage  empire  compelled  the 
Turkish  monarch  to  establish  three  subordinate  princes  of  his 
own  blood,  who  soon  forgot  their  gratitude  and  allegiance. 
The  conquerors  were  enervated  by  luxury,  which  is  always 

•'  Visdelou,  p.  141,  161.  The  fact,  though  it  strictly  belongs  to  a 
subordiDSte  and  successive  tribe,  may  be  introduced  here. 

*•  Prooopius,  Persic.  1.  i.  c  12,  L  ii.  c.  8.  Peyasonel,  Obeervationa 
sar  les  Peoples  Barbares,  p.  09,  100,  defines  ttie  distance  between 
Caflh  and  the  old  Bosphorus  at  xvi.  long  Tartar  leagues. 

••  See,  in  a  Memoire  of  M.  de  Boae,  (M6m.  de  I'Acad^mie  des  In- 
acriptionfl,  torn.  vL  p.  649 — 665,)  the  ancient  kings  and  medals  of  the 
C^merian  Bosphorus ;  and  the  gratitude  of  Athene,  in  the  Oration  of 
Demmthenes  against  Leptines,  (in  Beiske,  Orator.  Qrwo,  tobi.  L  p.  466, 
467.) 
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filial  except  to  an  industrious  people ;  the  poliey  of  China  so- 
licited the  vanquished  nations  to  resume  their  independence ; 
and  the  power  of  the  Turks  was  limited  to  a  period  of  two 
hundred  years.  The  revival  of  their  name  and  dominion  in  the 
southern  countries  of  Asia  are  the  events  of  a  later  age ;  and 
the  dynasties^  which  succeeded  to  their  native  realms,  may 
sleep  in  ohlivion;  since  their  history  bears  no  relation  to  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.'* 

In  the  rapid  career  of  conquest,  the  Turks  attacked  and  sub- 
dued the  nation  of  the  Ogors  or  Varchonites  *  on  the  banks  of 
the  River  Til,  which  derived  the  epithet  of  Black  from  its  dark 
water  or  gloomy  forests.**  The  khan  of  the  Ogors  was  slain 
with  three  hundred  thousand  of  his  subjects,  and  their  bodies 
were  scattered  over  the  space  of  four  days*  journey :  their 
surviving  countrymen  acknowledged  the^trength  and  mercy 
of  the  Turks ;  and  a  small  portion,  about  twenty  thousand 
warriors,   preferred    exile  to  servitude.     They   followed   the 


**  For  the  origin  and  revolutions  of  the  first  Tttrkiah  empire,  the 
ChiDese  details  are  borrowed  from  De  Guignes  (Hist  dee  Huns,  torn. 
I  P.  il  p.  867 — 462)  and  Visdelou,  (Supplement  a  la  Biblioih^ue 
Orient  d'Herbelot,  p.  82— 114.)  The  Greek  or  Roman  hints  are 
fathered  in  Menander  (p.  108 — 164)  and  Theophylact  Simocatta, 
(Lvii.  c7,  8.) 

'^  The  River  Til,  or  Tula^  according  to  the  geography  of  De.  Gui- 
gnes,  (lorn.  i.  part  il  p.  IviiL  and  852,)  is  a  smaU,  tnough  grateful, 
stream  of  the  desert  tnat  falls  into  the  Orhon,  Selinga,  <&c.  See  Bell, 
Journey  from  Petersburg  to  Pekin,  (voL  ii.  p.  124 ;)  yet  his  own  de- 
scription of  the  Keat  down  which  he  sailed  into  the  Oby,  represents 
the  name  and  attributes  of  the  black  rivevy  (p.  189.f ) 


•  The  Ogors  or  Yarchonites,  from  Var,  a  river,  (obvioasly  connected  with 
the  name  Avar,)  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Uigours,  the  eastern 
Turks,  (v.  Hammer,  Osmanische  Geschicbte,  vol.  i.  p.  3,)  who  speak  a  lan- 
gnage  the  parent  of  the  more  modem  Turkish  dialects.  Compare  Klaproth, 
page  121.  Tbey  are  the  anrestors  of  the  Usbeck  Turks.  These  Ogors  were  of 
the  same  Finnish  race  with  the  Huus ;  and  the  20,000  families  which  fled 
towards  the  west,  ai^er  the  Turkish  invasion,  were  of  the  same  race  with 
those  which  remained  to  the  cast  of  the  Volga,  the  true  Avars  of  Theophy- 
lact.—M. 

t  M.  Klaproth,  (Tableaux  Historiques  de  I'Asie,  p.  274)  supposes  this 
river  to  be  an  eastern  affluent  of  the  Volga,  the  Kama,  which,  from  the 
color  of  its  waters,  might  be  called  black.  M.  Abel  Remusat  (Recherches 
snr  lea  LauArnes  Tartarus,  voL  i.  p.  320)  and  M.  St.  Martin  (vol.  ix.  p.  373) 
consider  it  tlie  Volffa,  which  is  called  Atcl  or  Etel  by  all  the  Turkish  tribes. 
It  is  called  Aitilas  by  Menander,  and  Ettilia  by  the  monk  Ruysbroek,  (1B53.J 
pee  Klaproth,  Tabl.  'Hist.  p.  847.  This  geography  is  much  more  clear  ana 
simple  than  that  adopted  by  GKbbon  from  De  Guignes,  or  suggested  from 
Bell.— M. 
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well-known  road  of  the  Volga,  cherished  the  error  of  tha 
satioDs  who  confounded  them  with  the  Avars,  and  spread  the 
terror  of  that  falsa  though  tieunous  appellation,  which  had  not, 
however,  saved  its  lawful  proprietors  from  the  yoke  of  the 
Turks.*'  After  a. long  and  victorious  march,  the  new  Avars 
arrived  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Caucasus,  in  the  country  of  the 
Aiani "  and  Circassians,  where  they  first  heard  of  the  splen- 
dor and  weakness  of  the  Roman  empire.  -They  humbly 
requested  their  confederate,-  the  prince  of  the  Alani,  to  lead 
them  to  this  source  of  riches ;  and  their  ambassador,  with  the 
permission  of  the  governor  of  LaadcK,  was  transported  by  the 
Euxine  Sea  to  Constantinople.  The  whole  city  was  poured 
forth  to  behold  with  curiosity  and  terror  the  aspect  of  a  strange 
people:  their  Ions  hair,  which  hung  in  tresses  down  their 
backs,  was  gracefully  bound  with  ribbons,  but  the  rest  of  their 
habit  appeared  to  imitate  the  iashion  of  the  fluns.  When 
they  were  admitted  to.  the  audience  of  Justinian,  Candish,  the 
first  of  the  ambassadors,  addressed  the  Roman  emperor  in 
these  terms:  ^You  see  before  you,  O  mighty  prince,  the 
representatives  of  the  strongest  and  most  populous  of  nations, 
the  invincible,  the  irresistible  Avars.  We  are  witling  to  de- 
vote ourselves  to  your  service :  we  are  able  to  vanquish  and 
destroy  all  the  enemies  who  now  disturb  your  repose.  But 
we  expect,  as  the  price  of  our  alliance,  as  the  reward  of  our 
valor,  precious  gifts,  annual  subsidies,  and  fruitful  posses- 
sions." At  the  time  of  this  embassy,  Justinian  had  reigned 
above  thirty,  he  had  lived  above  seventy-five  years :  his 
mind,  as  well  as  his  body,  was  feeble  and  languid ;  and  the 
conqueror  of  Africa  and  Italy,  careless  of  the  permanent 
interest  of  his  people,  aspired  only  to  end  his  days  in  the 
bosom  even  of  inglorious  peace.  In  a  studied  oration,  he 
imparted  to  the  senate  his  resolution  to  dissemble  the  insult, 
^  and  to  purchase  the  friendship  of  the  Avars ;  and  the  whole 
senate,  fike  the  mandarins  of  China,  applauded  the  incompara- 
ble wisdom  and  foresight  of  their  sovereign.     The  instru- 

••  TheophjUcty  L  viL  c.  7,  8.  And  yet  his  true  Avars  are  invisibls 
even  to  the  eyes  of  M.  de  Gaignea ;  and  what  can  be  more  iUastrious 
than  the /<!/««/  The  right  of  the  fugitive  Ogors  to  that  national  ap- 
pellation is  confessed  by  the  Turks  tbernaelves,  (Mensnder,  p.  108.)     , 

••  The  Alani  are  still  fbund  in  the  Genealogical  History  of  the  Tar- 
tars, (p.  617,)  and  in  D'Anville's  mape.  They  oopoeed  the  march  of 
the  generals' of  Zingis  round  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  were  overthrown  in 
a  great  batUe,  (Hist  de  Gengiscan,  L  iv.  c  9,  p.  447.) 
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mente  of  luxury  were  immediately  prepared  to  captivate  the 
Barbarians;  silken  garmeote,  soft  and  splendid  beds,  and 
chains  and  collarB  incrusted  with  gold.  The  ambassadors,  con- 
tent with  such  liberal  reception,  departed  &om  Constantinople, 
and  Valentin,  one  of  the  emperor's  guards,  was  sent  with  a 
similar  character  to  their  camp  at  the  mot  of  Mount  Caucasus. 
As  their  destmcstion  or  their  success  must  be  alike  advanta- 
geous to  the  empire,  he  persuaded  them  to  invade  the  enemies 
of  Rome ;  and  they  were  easily  tempted,  by  gifts  and  prom- 
ises, to  gratify  their  ruling  inclinations.  These  fugitives,  who 
fled  before  the  Turkish  arms,  passed  the  Tanais  and  Borys- 
thenes,  and  boldly  advanced  into  the  heart  of  Poland  and 
Germany,  violating  die  law  of  nations,  and  abusing  the  n^ts 
of  victoiy.  Before  ten  years  had  elapsed,  their  camps  were 
seated  on  the  Danube  and  the  Elbe,  many  Bulgarian  and 
Sclavonian  names  were  obliterated  from  the  earth,  and  the 
remainder  of  their  tribes  are  found,  as  tributaries  and  vassals, 
under  the  standard  of  the  Avare.  The  chagan,  the  peculiar 
title  of  thar  king,  still  aflfected  to  cultivate  ih^  friendbhip  of 
the  emperor ;  and  Justinian  entertained  some  thoughts  of  fix- 
ing them  in  Panhonia,  to  balance  the  prevailing  power  of  the 
Lombards.  But  the  virtue  or  treachery  of  an  Avar  betrayed 
the  secret  enmity  and  ambitious  designs  of  their  countrymen ; 
and  they  loudly  complained  of  the  timid,  though  jealous 
poli(^,  of  detaining  their  ambassadors,  and  denying  the  arms 
which  they  had  been  allowed  to  purchase  in  the  capital  of  the 
empire.** 

I^erhaps  the  apparent  change  in  the  dispositions  of  the 
emperors  may  be  ascribed  to  the  embassy  which  was  received 
from  the  conquerors  of  the  Avars.'*  The  immense  distance 
which  eluded  their  arms  could  not  extinguish  their  resent- 
ment :  the  Turkish  ambassadors  pursued  the  footsteps  of  the 
vancjuished  to  the  Jaik,  the  Volga,  Mount  Caucasus,  the 
Euxme  and  Constantinople,  and  at  length  appeared  before 

**  Tlie  embassies  and  first  conquests  of  the  Ayars  may  be  read  in 
Henander,  (Excerpt  Legat  p.  99, 100,  101, 164, 155.)  Theophanea,  (p. 
196,)  the  Historia  Miscella,  (L  zvL  p.  109,)  and  Gregory  of  Tours,  (L 
iy.  c  28.  29,  in  the  Historians  of  France,  torn.  u.  p.  214,  217.) 

"  Theophanea,  (Chron.  p.  204,)  and  the  Hist  Miscella,  (L  xvi.  p. 
110,)  as  understood  bv  De  Guignes,  torn.  i.  part  ii.  p.  ^54,)  appear  to 
speak  of  a  Turkish  embassy  to  Justinian  himself;  but  that  of  Maniach, 
in  the  fourth  year  of  his  successor  Justin,  is  poeitlyely  the  first  that 
reached  Constantinople,  QMLenander,  pi  108.) 
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the  ftocceMor  of  CoDstantine,  to  request  tiiat  he  would  not 
espouse  the  cause  of  rebek  aud  fi^tives.  Even  oomuseroe 
haid  some  share  in  this  remarkable  negotiation :  and  the  Sog- 
doitea,  who  were  now  the  tiibntanes  of  the  Turi^s,  etnbrao^ 
the  fisor  occasion  of  opening,  by  the  north  of  the  Caspian,  a 
new  road  fbr  the  importation  of  Chinese  silk  into  the  Komaa 
empire.  The  Persian,  who  preferred  the  navigation  of  Cey- 
lon, had  stopped  the  caravans  of  Boefaara  and  Samareand: 
their  silk  was  contemptuously  burnt:  some  Turkish  ambas- 
sadors died  in  Persia,  mih  a  suspicion  of  poison;  and  the 
great  khan  permitted  his  ftitfaful  vassal  Maniach,  the  prince 
of  the  Sogdoites,  to  propose,  at  the  Byzantine  court,  a  treaty 
of  alHance  against  tneir  common  enemies.  Their  splendid 
apparel  and  rich  presents,  the  fruit  of  Oriental  luxury,  di»- 
tinguished  Maniach  and  Ikb  colleagues  from  the  rude  savages 
of  the  North :  their  letters,  in  the  Scrthiaa  chaiacter  and  lan- 
guage, announced  a  people  who  had  attained  the  rudiments 
of  science:**  they,  enumerated  the  conquests,  they  ofiered 
the  friendship  and  military  aid  of  the  Turks ;  and  their  sin- 
oeri^  was  attested  by  direml  imprecations  (if  they  were  guilty 
of  frilsehood)  against  their  own  head,  and  the  head  of  Disabul 
their  master.  The  Greek  prince  entertained  with  hospitable 
regard  the  ambassadors  of  a  remote  and  powerful  monarch : 
the  sight  of  silk-worms  and  looms  disappointed  the  hopes  of 
the  Sogdoites ;  the  emperor  renounced,  or  seemed  to  renounce, 
the  fugitive  Avars,  but  he  accepted  the  aMiance  of  the  Turks ; 
and  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  was  carried  by  a  Roman 
minister  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Altai  Under  the  successors  of 
Justinian,  the  friendship  ^f  the  two  nations  was  cultivated  by 

**  The  RuesisDs  have  found  characters,  rude  hieroglyphics,  on  the 
Irtish  and  Yenisei,  on  medals,  tombs,  idols,  rocks,  obelisks,  ^.,  (Strah- 
lenberg.  Hist  of  Siberia,  p.  824,  846,  406,  429.)  Dr.  Hyde  (de  Relig- 
kme  Yeterum  Persarum,  p.  521,  Ac)  has  given  two  alphabets  of  Thibet 
and  of  the  l^goura  I  bave  long  harbored  a  suspicion,  that  a//  the 
Scythian,  wad  tome,  perhaps  much^  of  tha  Indiao  science,  was  derived 
from  the  Greeks  of  baetnana.* 


*  Modem  dlsooveries  give  no  oonflrmation  to  this  raspicion.  The  cbanuy 
tor  of  Indian  science,  as  well  as  of  their  litcratare  and  mytholo^.  indicates 
an  original  source.  Gr^ian  art  may  have  occasioni^ly  foand  its  way  into 
India.  One  or  two  of  the  scalptnres  in  Cot.  Tod's  acconnt  of  the  Jain  tem- 
ples, if  oovreet,  show  a  finer  oatline,  and  purer  sense  of  beauty,  than  appears 
astive  to  JaSm,  where  the  monstroas  always  prodomioated  over  simple 
nature. — ^li. 
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frequent  and  cordial  intercourse;  the  most  &vored  yassals 
were  permitted  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  great  khan, 
and  one  hundred  and  six  Turks,  who,  on  various  occasions, 
had  visited  Constantinople,  departed  at  the  same  time  for 
their  native  country.  The  duration  and  length  of  the  jour- 
ney from  the  Byzantine  court  to  Mount  Altai  are  not  spedfied : 
it  might  have  been  difficult  to  mark  a  road  through  the  name- 
less deserts,  the  mountains,  rivers,  and  morasses  of  Tartary ; 
but  a  curious  account  has  been  preserved  of  the  reception  of 
the  Roman  ambassadors  at  the  royal  camp.  After  they  had 
been  purified  with  fire  and  incense,  according  to  a  rite  still 
practised  under  the  sons  of  Zingis,*  they  were  introduced  to 
the  presence  of  Disabul.  In  a  valley  of  the  Golden  Moun- 
tain, they  found  the  great  khan  in  his  tent,  seated  in  a  chair 
with  wheels,  to  which  a  horse  might  be  occasionally  har- 
nessed. As  soon  as  they  had  delivered  their  presents,  which 
were  received  by  the  proper  officers,  they  exposed,  in  a  florid 
oration,  the  wishes  of  the  Roman  emperor,  that  victory  might 
attend  the  arms  of  the  Turks,  that  their  reign  might  be  long 
and  prosperous,  and  that  a  strict  alliahoe,  without  envy  or 
deceit,  might  forever  be  maintained  between  the  two  most 
powerful  nations  of  the  earth.  The  answer  of  Disabul  corre- 
sponded with  these  friendly  professions,  and  the  ambassa- 
dors were  seated  by  his  side,  at  a  banquet  which  lasted  the 
greatest  part  of  the  day :  the  tent  was  surroundefd  with  silk 
hangings,  and  a  Tartar  liquor  was  served  on  the  table,  which 
possessed  at  least  the  intoxicating  qualities  of  wine.  The 
entertainment  of  the  succeeding  day  was  more  sumptuous ; 
the  silk  hangings  of  the  second  tent  were  embroidered  in 
various  figures ;  and  the  royal  seat,  the  cups,  and  the  vases, 

*  This  rite  ifl  so  carioasy  tbat  I  have  sabjoined  the  description  of  it . — 
When  these  (the  exorcisers,  the  Shamims)  approached  Zemarchas, 
they  took  all  oar  bageage  and  placed  it  in  the  centre.  Then,  kindling  a 
fire  with  branches  of  frankincense,  lowly  marmqring  certain  barbaroas 
words  in  the  Scythian  language,  beating  on  a  kind  ot  bcU  fa  gong)  and  a 
dram,  they  passed  over  the  baggage  the  leaves^  of  the  frankmcense,  crack- 
ling with  the  fire,  and  at  the  same  time  themselves  becoming  frantic,  and 
violentiy  leaping  aboat  seemed  to  exorcise  the  evil  spirits.  Having  thas, 
as  they  thoaght,  averted  all  evil,  they  led  Zemarchas  himself  through  the 
fire.  Menander,  in  Niebahr's  Bryant.  Hist.  p.  'SSI.  Compare  Carpini's 
Travels.  The  princes  of  the  race  of  Zingis  Khan  ooodescended  to  receive 
the  ambassadors  of  the  kmg  of  France,  at  the  end  of  the  13th  century, 
without  their  submitting  to  this  hamiliating  rite.  See  CJorrespondence 
pablished  bv  Abel  Remasat,  Noav.  M^m.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inacrip.  vol.  vii. 
On  the  embas^  of  Zemait^ius,  compare  Klaprotb,  Tableaux  de  I'Aaie, 
p.  116. — M. 
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were  of  gold    A  third  pavilion  was  supported  by  ooImnDs  of 
gilt  wood ;  a  bed  of  pur«  and  massy  gold  was  raised  on  four 
peacocks  of  the  same  metal :  and   before  the  entrance   of 
the  tent,  dishes,  basins,  and  statues  of  soUd  silver,  and  ad* 
mirable  art,  were  ostentatiously  piled  in  wagons,  the  monu- 
ments of  valor  rather  than  of  industry.    When  Disabul  led 
his  armiea  agaanst  the  frontiers  of  Persia,  his  Roman  allies 
followed  many  days  the  march  of  the  Turicish  camp,  nor  were 
they  disnaissed  till  they  had  enjoyed  tjheir  precedency  over 
the  envoy  of  the  great  king,  whose  loud  and  intemperate 
ebunoro   interrupted  the  silence  of  the  royal  banquet    The 
power  and  ambition  of  Chosroes  cemented  the  union  of  the 
Turks  and  Romans,  who  touched   his  dominions  on  either 
aide :  but  those  distant  nations^  regardless  of  each  other,  con- 
sulted the  dictates  of  interest,  without  recollecting  the  obliga- 
tions of  oaths  and  treaties.     While  the  successor  of  Disabul 
oelehrated  his  father's  obsequies,  he  was  saluted  by  the  am- 
basaadors  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  who  proposed  an  invasion 
of  Persia,  and  sustained,  with  firmness,  the  angry  and  perhaps 
the  just  reproaches  of  that  haughty  Barbarian.     '*  You  see  my 
ten  fingers,'*  said  the  great  khan,  and  he  applied  them  to  his 
mouth.     ^^You   Romans  speak  with   as  many  tongues,  but 
they  are  tongues  of  deceit  and  perjury.    To  me  you  hold  one 
language,  to  my  subjects  another ;  and  the  nations  are  suo- 
eessiveiy   deluded  by  your  perfidious   eloquence.     You   pre- 
cipitate your  allies  into  war  and  danger,  you  enjoy   their 
labors,  and  you  neglect  your  bene&ctors.    Hasten  your  return, 
inform  your  master  that  a  Turk  is  incapable  of  uttering  or 
forgiving  falsehood,  and  that  he    shall  speedily  meet  the 
punishment  which  W  deserves.     While  he  solicits  my  friend- 
ship with  flattering  and  hollow  words,  he  is  sunk  to  a  con- 
federate of   my   ftigitive  Varchonites.     If  I  condescend   to 
march  against  those  contemptible  slaves,  they  will  tremble  at 
the  sound  of  our  whips ;  they  will  be  trampled,  like  a  nest  of 
ants,  under  the  feet  of  my  innumerable  cavalry.     I  am  not 
Ignorant  of  the  road  which  they  have  followed  to  invade  your 
empire ;  nor  can  I  be  deceived  by  the  vain  pretence,  that 
Mount  Caucasus  is  tJbe  impregnable  barrier  of^  the  Romans. 
I  know  the  course  of  the  Niester,  the  Danube,  and  the  Hebrus ; 
the  most  warlike  nations  have  yielded  to  the  arms  of  the 
*  Turks  ;  and  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun,  the  earth  is  my 
inheritance."     Notwithstanding  this  menace,  a  sense  of  mu- 
tual advantage  soon  renewed  the  alliance  of  the  Turks  and 
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Bomaiui :  bat  tbe  pride  of  the  great  khan  survived  his  veseat- 
rnent ;  and  when  he  annouooed  an  important  conquest  to  his 
fiiend  the  emperor  Maunoe,  he  stjled  himself  the  master  of 
the  seven  races,  and  the  lord  <X  the  seven  climates  of  the 
worid.'^ 

Disputes  have  often  arisen  between  the  sovereigns  of  Asia 
lor  the  title  of  king  of  the  world ;  while  ibe  contest  has 
proved  that  it  ooald  not  belong  to  either  of  the  competitors. 
The  kingdom  of  the  Turks  was  bounded  hj  the  Oxus  or 
Gihon ;  and  Tottr<m  was  separated  by  that  great  river  from 
the  rival  monarchy  of  Iran,  or  Persia,  wbidi  in  a  smaller 
compass  contained  perhaps  a  larger  measure  of  power  and 
population.  The  Persians,  who  ^temately  invaded  and  re- 
bulaed  the  Turks  and  the  Romans,  were  still  ruled  by  .the 
house  of  Sassan,  which  ascended  the  throne  three  hundred 
years  before  the  accession  of  Justinian.  His  contemporary, 
Cabades,  or  Eobad,  had  been  successful  in  war  against  the 
emperor  Anastasius ;  but  the  reign  of  that  prince  was  dis- 
tracted by  civil  and  religious  troubles.  A  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  his  subjectB,  an  exile  among  the  enemies  of  Persia, 
he  recovered  his  liberty  by  prostituting  the  honor  of  his  wife, 
and  regained  his  kingdom  with  the  dangerous  and  mercenary 
aid  of  the  Barbarians,  who  had  slain  his  father.  His  nobl^ 
were  suspicious  that  Eobad  never  fo^ave  the  authors  of  his 
expulsion,  or  even  those  of  his  restoration.  The  people  was 
deluded  and  inflamed  by  the  fiinaticism  of  Mazdak,**  who 
asserted  the  community  of  women,'*  and  the  equality  of  man- 

^  All  the  detafls  of  these  Turkish  and  Roman  embassies^  so  curioiu 
IB  the  history  of  liuman  mannerB,  are  drawn  from  the  eztimcts  of  Me- 
Milder,  (p.  106-^110,  161^154, 161—164,)  in  which  we  oaen  regret 
the  want  of  order  and  connection. 

**  See  D'Herbelot,  (BiUiot  Orient  p.  668,  929;)  Hyde,  (de  Religi- 
one  Vet  Persarum,  c  21,  p.  290,  291 ;)  Pocock,  (Specimen  Hist  Arab, 
p.  70,  11 ;)  EutjchioB,  (AmiaL  torn.  ii.  p.  176 ;)  Tezeira^  (in  Stevens^ 
Hist  of  Persia,  Lie.  84.)* 

"  The  feme  of  the  new  law  for  the  community  of  women  w$lb  soon 
wopagated  in  Syria  (Asseman.  BibUot  Orient  torn,  ill  p.  402)  and 
Greece,  (Prooop.  Persic.  Lie  6.) 


**  If  asdak  was  an  Archimaciis,  bora,  acoopding  to  MirMKmd,  (translated 
by  Be  Sacy,  p.  ^53,  and  Malcolm,  vol  i.  p.  104,)  at  Istakhsr  or  Fersepolia, 
according  to  an  inodited  and  anooymous  history,  (the  Modjmal-alte-warikh 
In  the  "ELoytl  Libraiy  at  Paris,  quoted  by  6t  Marda,  vol.  vii.  p.  3S9,)  at 
tfiaehapoar  in  Ghorasaa :  hii^  father's  name  was  Bamdadam.  He  aamwinnad 
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kiDd,  whikt  he  appn^ated  Uie  ncbest  lands  and  mort  beaii- 
tafol  females  to  tke  use  of  his  sectaries.  The  view  of  these 
disordere,  which  had  been  Ibmehted  by  his  laws  and  eauun- 
ple,^  imbittwed  the  dectining  age  of  the  Persian  monarch ; 
and  his  fears  were  increased  by  the  consdonsness  of  his 
design  to  reverse  the  natural  and  customary  order  of  sooobsp 
■ioD,  in  fevor  of  his  third  and  most  iavored  son,  so  femous 
under  the  names  of  Ghosroes  and  Nushirvan.  To  render  the 
youth  more  illustrious  in  tho  eyes  of  the  nations,  Eobad  was 
desirous  that  he  should  be  adopted  by  the  emperor  Justin :  * 
the  hope  of  peace  inclined  the  Byzantine  court  to  accept  this 
■iugular  proposal ;  and  Ghosroes  mi^t  have  acquired  a  sper- 
doQs  claim  to  the  inheritance  of  his  Boman  parent  But  the 
Inture  mischief  was  diverted  by  the  advice  of  the  quaestor 
Pjroclus :  a  difficulty  was  started,  whether  the  adoption  should 
be  peribrmed  as  a  civil  or  military  rite;*^   the  treaty  was 

^  He  aflbred  his  own  wife  sod  sister  to  the  prophet ;  bat  the  pray- 
ers of  NadurYsa  saved  his  mother,  and  the  iodi^Daqt  monarch  never 
fergave  the  humiliaUon  to  which  his  filial  piety  had  stooped :  pedes 
tnos  deoeculatus  (said  he  to  Mazda)E,^  cajus  nstor  adhuc  nares  oocupat, 
(Pooock,  Specimen  Hist  Arab,  p^  7 1^ 

^  Ptocopios,  Persic.  L4  c  11.  Was  not  Proclus  orer-wisel  Was 
not  the  dan^r  imaginary  t — The  ezcose,  «t  least,  was  iojmions  to  a 
nation  not  ignorant  of  letters:  oi  yf6>^na»tv  •(  ^^apa<  rvdt  vwUoi 
moScnii,  dXA'  IvXtav  nrn^.  Whether  any  mode  of  aaoption  was  prae- 
tuwd  in  Persia^  I  moch  doubt 


Umself  as  a  refinmer  of  Zoroastriaoism,  and  carHed  the  doctrine  of  the 
two  priaciples  to  a  mcich  greater  height  He  preached  the  abseliite  indif- 
Isrenoe  of  baman  actioa,  perfect  eqiwlity  of  rank»  commoaity  of  properQr 
sod  of  women,  marriages  Detween  the  nearest  kiiidred ;  be  interdicted  the 
use  of  animal  fbod,  proscribed  the  kilHng  of  amrnals  for  ibod,  enfofced  a  reg^ 
etaUe  diet  See  St  Martin,  vol.  viL  p.  389.  Malcofai^  tdI.  i.  p.  104.  Mirk. 
bond  translated  W  De  Sacy.  k  is  remarkable  that  the  doctnne  of  Maadak 
■pread  into  tiie  West  Two  inscriptions  iband  in  Cyrene,  in  1823,  and 
explained  by  M.  (^eseniiis,  and  by  M.  Hamaker  of  Leyden,  prove  clearly 
that  his  docmoes  bad  been  eagerly  embraced  by  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
Gnostics;  and  Mssdak  was  enrolled  with  Thodi,  Saturn.  Zoroaster,  Pythag- 
oras,  Epicams,  John,  and  Christ,  ss  the  teachers  of  tme  Gnostic  wisdom. 
8se  St  Msrtii^  v«L  vil  p.  338.  Gesenins  da  InscriptksM  PhsuicM>-GvDC&  in 
CyreaasBa  nnper  repeni,  HaUe»  1895.  Hamaker,  Lettre  i  M.  Baool  Boohecte» 
Levden,  1895.~M. 

*  St  Martin  questions  this  sdoption:  he  urges  its  improbability  ^  sad 
fupposes  that  Procopius,  iierrerdng  some  popular  traditions,  or  the  remem- 
branoe  of  some  fruitless  nesotiationB  which  took  place  at  that  time,  has  mis- 
.  taken,  for  a  treaty  of  addption.  some  treatr  of  guaranty  or  protection  for  the 
'  purpose  of  insuring  the  crown,  after  the  death  of  Kobad,  te  bis  fovorite  son 
Ghosroes,  vol  viii.  p.  39.  Yet  the  Greek  historians  seem  nanimons  as  to 
themposal:  tfas PersiaBS  mas^ be azpeoied m maintain  silenoe on sieh a 
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abruptly  dissolved ;  and  ibe  sense  of  this  indignity  sunk  deep 
into  the  mind  of  Chosroes,  who  had  already  advanced  to  the 
Tigris  on  his  road  to  Constantinople.  His  &ther  did  not  long 
survive  the  disappointment  of  his  wishes :  the  testament  of 
their  deceased  sovereign  was  read^in  the  assembly  of  the 
nobles ;  and  a  powerful  Miction,  prepared  for  the  events  and 
regardless  of  the  priority  of  age,  exalted  Choaroes  to  the 
throne  of  Persia.  He  fiUed  that  throne  during  a  prosperous 
period  of  forty-eight  years ;"  and  the  Justhjb  of  r^ushirvan 
is  celebrated  as  the  theme  of  immortal  praise  by  the  nations 
of  the  East 

But  the  justice  of  kings  is  understood  by  themselves,  and 
even  by  their  subjects,  with  an  ample  indulgence  for  the 
gratification  of  passion  and  interest.  The  virtue  of  Chosroes 
was  that  of  a  conqueror,  who,  in  the  measures  of  peace  and 
war,  is  excited  by  ambition,  and  restrained  by  prudence ;  who 
confounds  the  greatness  with  the  happiness  of  a  nation,  and 
calmly  devotes  the  lives  of  thousands  to  the^  fame,  or  even 
the  amusemeQt,  of  a  single  man.  In  his  domestic  adminis- 
tration, the  just  Nushirvari  would  merit  in  our  feelings  the 
appellation  of  a  tyrant  His  two  elder  brothers  had  been 
deprived  of  their  &ir  expectations  of  the  diadem :  their 
future  life,  between  the  supreme  rank  and  the  condition  of 
subjects,  was  anxious  to  themselves  and  formidable  to  their 
master :  fear  as  well  as  revenge  might  tempt  them  to  rebel ; 
the  slight^t  evidence  of  a  conspiracy  satisfied  the  author  of 
their  wrongs;  and  the  repose  of  Chosroes  was  secured  by 
the  death  of  these  unhappy  princes,  with  their  families  and 
adherents.  One  guiltless  youth  was  saved  and  disinissed  by 
the  compassion  of  a  veteran  general ;  and  this  act  of  humanity, 
which  was  revealed  by  his  son,  overbalanced  the  merit  of 
reducing  twelve  nations  to  the  obedience  of  Persia.  The 
zeal  and  prudence  of  Mebodes  had  fixed  the  diadem  on  the 


*^  From  Prooopius  Snd  Agathias,  Pagi  (torn,  il  p.  543,  626)  has 
proved  that  Chosroes  Noshirvan  ascend^  the  throne  in  the  fifth  year 
of  Justinian,  (A.  D.  681,  April  1.— A.  D.  532,  April  1.)  But  the  tame 
dironologj,  which  harmonizes  with  the  Greeks  and  Orientals,  is  as- 
certaiDed  by  John  MaUla,  (torn,  il  211.)  Cabades,  or  Eobad,  after 
a  reign  of  forty-three  years  and  two  months,  sickened  the  8th,  and 
died  the  13th  of  Septeml^r,  A.  D.  631,  aged  eighty-two  years.  Ac^ 
cording  to  the  annals  of  EutycUus,  Nuuiirvan  reigned  fortv-seven 
years  and  six  months ;  and  his  death  must  oonsequentlv  be  placed  in 
karch,  A- D.  W». 
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Lead  of  Chosroes  himself;  but  he  delayed  to  attend  the  rojal 
summons,  till  he  had  performed  the  duties  of  a  military  review : 
be  was  iDstautly  commanded  to  repair  to  the  iron  tripod, 
which  stood  before  the  gate  o^  the  palace,**  where  it  was 
death  to  relieve  or  f4)proach  the  victim ;  and  Mebodes  lan- 
guished several  days  before  his  sentence  was  pronounced,  by 
the  inflexible  pride  and  calm  ingratitude  of  the  son  of  Kobad. 
But  the  people,  more  especially  in  the  East,  is  disposed  to 
foi^ve,  and  even  to  applaud,  the  cruelty  which  strikes  at  the 
loftiest  heads ;  at  the  slaves  of  ambition,  whose  voluntary 
chcNce  has  exposed  them  to  live  in  the  smiles,  and  to  perish 
by  the  frown,  of  a  capricious  monarch.  In  the  execution  of 
the  laws  which  he  had  no  temptation  to  violate ;  in  the  pun- 
khment  of  crimes  which  attacked  his  own  dignity,  as  well  as 
the  happiness  of  individuals ;  Nushirvan,  or  Chosroes,  deserved 
the  appellation  o^  just  His  government  was  firm,  rigorous, 
and  impartial.  It  was  the  first  labor  of  his  reign  to  abolish 
the  dangerous  theory  of  common  or  equal  possessions :  the 
lands  and  women  which  the  sectaries  of  Mazdak  had  usurped 
were  restored  to  their  lawful  owners;  and  the  temperate* 
chastisement  of  the  fanatics  or  impostors  confirmed  the 
domestic  rights  of  society.  Instead  of  listening  with  blind 
confidence  to  a  fiivorite  minister,  he  established  four  viziers 
over  the  four  great  provinces  of  his  empire,  Assyria,  Media, 
Persia,  and  Bactriana.  In  the  choice  of  judges,  praefects,  and 
counsellors,  he  strove  to  remove  the  mask  which  is  always 
worn  in  the  presence  of  kings :  he  wished  to  substitute  the 
natural  order  of  talents  for  the  accidental  distinctions  of  birth 
and  fortune ;  he  professed,  in  specious  language,  his  intention 
to  prefer  those  men  who  carried  the  poor  in  their  bosoms,  and 
to  banish  corruption  from  the  seat  of  justice,  as  dogs  were 
excluded  from  the  temples  of  the  Magi.    The  code  of  laws 

*•  Prooopius,  Ferric  L  L  c.  28.  Briasou,  de.  Regn.  Pars.,  p.  494w  The 
gate  of  the  palace  of  bpahan  is,  or  was,  the  fatal  BCene  of  diflgraco  or 
deaths  (Chardin,  Voyage  en  Perse,  torn.  iv.  p.  812,  818.) 


•  ThLs  i«  a  «tr«ng©  term-  Nushirvan  employed  a  iitrataflrem  Bimilar  to 
that  of  Jeha  2  Kmf  s,  x.  18—28,  to  Bcparate  the  followers  of  Mazdak  from 
the  Tc«t  of  hia  anbtecta,  and  with  a  body  of  his  troops  cut  them  all  m^piecca. 
The  Greek  writcra  concur  with  the  Persian  m  thia  repreeentation  of  Nushir- 
▼an'atoKMrafo  conduct.  Theophanes,  p.  146.  Mirkhond.  p.  362.  Eutvcluaa, 
Ann.  voL  H.  p.  179.  Abulfeda,  in  an  unedited  part.  oomRilted  by  St  Martin, 
as  wen  aa  in  a  paaaage  formerly  cited.  Le  Beau,  toL  yiii  p.  38.  Malooln, 
▼dL  i  p.  109v— M. 
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of  the  first  Artaxerzes  was  revived  and  published  as  the  role 
of  the  magistrates ;  but  the  assurance  of  speedy  punishmeDt 
was  Uie  he&i  security  of  their  virtue.  Their  behavior  wtm 
inspected  by  a  thousand  eyes,  their  words  were  overheard  by 
a  thousand  ears,  the  secret  or  public  agents  of  the  throne ; 
and  the  provinces,  from  the  Indian  to  ue  Arabian  confines^ 
were  enlightened  by  the  frequent  visits  of  a  sovereign,  who 
affected  to  emulate  his  celestial  brother  in  his  rapid  and  salu- 
tary capeer.  Education  and  agriculture  he  viewed  as  the  two 
objects  most  deserving  of  his  care.  In  every  dty  of  Persiai 
orphans,  and  the  children  of  the  poor,  were  maintained  and 
instructed  at  the  public  expense;  the  daughters  were  given  in 
marriage  to  the  richest  citizens  of  their  own  rank,  and  the 
sons,  according  to  their  different  talents,  were  employed  in 
mechanic  trades,  or  promoted  to  more  honorable  service^ 
The  deserted  villages  were  relieved  by  his  bounty;  to  the 
peasants  and  fiurmers  who  were  found  incapable  of  cultivating 
their  lands,  he  distributed  cattle,  seed,  and  the  instruments  of 
husbandry;  and  the  rare  and  inestimable  treasure  of  fresh 
water  was  parsimoniously  managed,  and  skilfully  dispersed 
over  the  and  territory  of  Persia.^*  The  prosperity  c^  that 
kingdom  was  the  efifect  and  evidence  of  his  virtues :  his  vices 
are  those  of  Oriental  despotism ;  but  in  the  Ipng  competition 
between  Chosroes  and  Justinian,  the  advantage  both  of  merit 
and  fortune  is  almost  always  on  the  side  of  the  Barbarian.** 

To  the  praise  of  justice  Nushirvan  united  the  r^utation  oi 
knowledge;  and  the  seven  Greek  philosophers,  who  visited 
his  court,  were  invited  and  deceived  by  the  strange  assurance, 
that  a  disciple  of  Plato  was  seated  on  the  Persian  Uirone.  Did 
they  expect,  that  a  prince,  strenuously  exercised  in  the  toik 
of  war  and  government,  should  agitate,  with  dexterity  like 

**  In  PersiA,  the  prince  of  the  waters  is  an  officer  of  state.  The 
number  of  wells  ana  subterraneous  channels  is  much  diminiBhed,  and 
with  it  the  fertility  of  the  soil :  400  wells  have  been  recently  loet  near 
Tauris,  and  42,000  were  once  redcooed  in  the  province  of  Khoraaai^ 
(Chardin,  torn.  iii.  p.  99, 100.    Tavemier,  torn.  I  p.  416.) 

**  The  character  and  government  of  Nushiryan  is  represented  some- 
times in  the  words  of  D'Herbelot,  (Bibliot  Orient  p.  680,  Ac.,  from 
Ehondemir,^  Eutvchius,  (AnnaL  torn,  il  p.  179,  180,— veiy  ridO 
Abulpharagius,  (Ujnasi  vil  p.  94,  95,— very  poor,)  Tarikh  SchikardC 
(p.  144—160,)  Texeira,  (in  Stevew,  Lie  86,)  Aaseman,  (Bibliot 
Orient  torn.  iii.  p.  404—410,)  and  the  Abb6  Fourmont  (Hist  ds 
TAcad.  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  Tii.  p.  826—884,)  who  has  translated  a 
spurious  cr  genuine  testament  of  NmiiirTaa 
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their  own,  die  abflime  and  profound  questions  which  smnsed 
the  kisure  of  the  schools  of  Athens  ?  Conld  they  hope  thai 
the  precepts  of  philosophy  should  direct  the  hfe,  and  control 
the  passions,  of  a  despot,  whose  infancy  had  been  taught  to 
consider  hia  absolute  and  fluctuating  will  as  the  only  rule  of 
moral  obligation  ?  **  The  studies  of  Chosroes  were  oetenta- 
tiodB  and  superficial:  but  his  example  awakened  the  curiosity 
of  an  ingenious  people,  and  the  light  of  science  was  diffused 
over  the  dominions  oi  Persia.*^  At  €k>ndi  Sapor,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  royal  city  of  Susa,  an  academy  of  physic  was 
founded,  which  insensibly  became  a  liberal  schod  of  poetry, 
philosophy,  and  rhetoric.**  The  annals  of  the  monarchy^ 
were  composed ;  and  while  recent  and  authentic  history  might 
afibrd  some  useful  lessons  both  to  the  jprinoe  and  people,  the 
darkness  of  the  fint  ages  was  embelhshed  by  the  giants,  the 
dragons,  and  the  fabulous  heroes  of  Oriental  romance.**  £r- 
eiy  learned  or  confident  stranger  was  enriched  by  the  bounty, 
and  flattered  by  the  conversation,  of  the  monarch :  he  nobly 
rewarded  a  Greek  physician,*'  by  the  deliverance  of  three 
thousand  captives ;  and  the  sophists,  who  contended  for  his 
favor,  were  exasperated  by  the  wealth  and  insolence  of  Ura- 

**  A  thouiaod  yean  before  Us  birth,  the  judges  of  Persia  bad  given 

a  Mdemn   Opinioo— -n&   0a9tkt6oim   \li^i<a¥  i^cTvac   9otUi¥    r6    Jy  $u6Xtf 

r«i,  (Herodot  L  iR  c.'  81,  p.  210,  edit  Wesaeliiig.)  Nor  had  fhia  oon- 
ititotioDal  maxim  been  neglected  as  a  oaeless  and  barren  theory. 

^  On  the  Uterary  state  of  Persia,  the  Greek  vernons,  philosopbera, 
WDhista,  the  leanuDg  or  igooranoe  of  Chosroes,  Agathias  (L  iL  c^  6e— 
?1)  duplsys  much  informatioD  and  strong  prejadieeii 

**  Assemaa  Bibliot  Orient  torn.  iv.  pi  docxlv.  vi.  vii 

^  Hie  Shah  Nameh,  or  Book  of  Kii^  is  perhaps  the  orignial  rec- 
ord of  history  whidi  was  transhited  into  Greek  by  the  interpreter 
Sergiai,<(  Agathias,  L  v.  p.  141,)  preserved  after  the  Mahometan  oon- 
quest,  and  versified  in  the  year  994,  by  the  national  poet  Ferdoossi. 
oes  D'Anqnetil  (M^m.  de  I'Acad^mie,  torn.  zzzL  p.  879)  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones,  (Set  of  Nadir  Shah,  p.  161.) 

**  hi  Uie  filth  century,  the  name  of  Etestom,  or  Rostam,  a  hero  who 
ejnalled  the  strength  of  twelve  elephants,  was  familiar  to  the  Arme- 
nians, (Moses  Ghorenensis,  Hist  Annen.  L  ii.  c.  1,  p.  96,  edit.  Whiaton.) 
In  the  befpnnii^  of  the  seventh,  the  Persian  Romance  of  Rostam  and 
Isfendiar  was  applauded  at  Mecca,  (Sale's  Koran,  c  xzxi.  p.  886.) 
Tet  this  exposition  of  lodienim  nov»  historis  is  not  given  by  Moracci, 
(Refutat  AJeoran.  p.  644—548.) 

**  Procop.  (Goth.  L  iv.  c  10.)    Kobad  had  a  fkvorite  Greek  physi- 


cian,  Stephen  of  Edessa,  (Persic  L  ii  c.  26.)    The  practice  was  ancien 
ud  Herodot  relates  the  adVentores  of  Demooedes  of  Orotooa,  (L  iii. 
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niiu^  iheir  more  suooessful  rival.  Nusbirvan  believed,  or  at 
least  respected,  the  religion  of  the  Magi ;  and  some  traces  of 
persecution  may  be  discovered  in  his  reign.*'  Yet  he  allowed 
himself  freely  to  compare  the  tenets  of  £e  various  sects ;  and 
the  theological  disputes,  in  which  he  firequendj  presided,  di- 
minished the  authority  of  the  priest,  and  enlightened  the  minds 
of  the  people.  At  his  command,  the  most  celebrated  writers 
of  Greece  and  India  were  translated  into  the  Persian  language; 
a  smooth  and  elegant  idiom,  recommended  by  Mahomet  to 
the  use  of  paradise ;  though  it  is  branded  with  the  epithets  of 
savage  and  unmusical,  by  the  ignorance  and  presumption  of 
Agatbias.*'  Yet  the  Greek  historian  might  reasonably  wonder 
that  it  should  be  found  possible  to  execute  an  entire  version  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle  in  a  foreign  dialect,  which  had  not  been 
framed  to  express  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  the  subtilties  of 
philosophic  disquisition.  And,  if  the  reason  of  the  Stagyrite 
might  be  equally  dark,  or  equally  intelligible  in  every  tongue, 
the  dramatic  art  and  verbal  argumentation  of  the  disciple  of 
Socrates,**  appear  to  be  indissolubly  mingled  with  the  grace 
and  perifection  of  his  Attic  style.  In  the  search  of  univer- 
sal knowledge,  Nusbirvan  was  informed,  that  the  moral  and 
political  fables  of  Pilpay,  an  ancient  Brachman,  were  preserved 
with  jealous  reverence  among  the  treasures  of  the  kings  of 
India.  The  physician  Perozes  was  secretly  despatch^  to 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  with  instructions  to  procure,  at  any 
price,  the  communication  of  this  valuable  work.  His  dexter- 
ity obtained  a  transcript,  his  learned  diligence  accomplished 
the  translation;    and  the  fables  of  Pilpay"  were  read  and 

*'  See  Pagi,  jtom.  il  p.  626.  In  one  of  the  treaties  an  honorable  ar- 
ticle was  inserted  for  the  toleration  and  buriid  of  the  Oatholica,  (Me- 
naoder,  in  Ezeerpt  Legal  p.  142.)  Nuahisad,  a  son  of  Nuahirvan, 
was  a  Christian,  a  rebel,  and — a  martyr  ?    (D'Herbelot^  p.  681.) 

'*  Od  the  Persian  language,  and  its  three  dialects,  consult  I^Anque- 
til  (p.  839— 343J  and  Jones,  (p  163 — 186 :)  dypi^  nvi  yXwrrji  nl  c^ov- 
ffor^r jr,  .is  the  character  which  Agathias  (1.  il  p.  66)  ascribe  to  an 
idiom  renowned  in  the  East  for  poetical  softness. 

**  Agathias  specifies  the  Gorgias,  Phsedon,  Parmenidea,  and  Ti- 
mffius.  Renaudot  (Fabricius,  Bibliot  Grsec.  torn,  xit  p.  246 — 261) 
does  not  noention  this  Barbaric  version  of  Aristotle. 

^^  Of  these  fables,  I  have  seen  three  copies  in  three  diffsrent  lan- 
guages: 1.  In  Greek,  translated  by  Simeon  Seth  (A.  D.  1100)  from  the 
Arabic,  and  published  by  Starck  at  Berlin  in  1 697,  in  1 2mo.  2.  In  Zatifit 
a  version  from  the  Greek  Sapientia  Indorum,  inserted  by  P&re  Pouasin 
at  the  end  of  his  edition  ox  Pachymer,  (p.  647 — 620,  edit  Roman.) 
8.  In  French,  from  the  Turkish,  defeated,  m  1640,  to  Sultan  Soliman. 
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admired  in  the  asaembly  of  Nnshimui  and  his  nobles.  Tiie 
Indian  original,  and  the  Persian  copj,  have  long  since  disap- 
peared ;  but  this  venerable  monument  has  been  saved  bj  the 
curiosity  of  the  Arabian  caliphs,  revived  in  the  modem  Pereic,  • 
the  Turkish,  the  Synac,  the  Hebrew,  and  the  Ch-eek  idioms, 
and  transfused  through  snocessive  versions  into  the  modern 
languages  of  Surope.  In  their  present  form,  the  peculiar 
duuracter,  the  manners  and  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  are  com- 
pletely obliterated ;  and  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  &bles  of 
Pilpay  is  far  inferior  to  the  oondse  elegance  of  PhsBdrus, 
and  the  native  graces  of  La  Fontaine,  fifteen  moral  and 
political  sentences  are  illustrated  in  a  series  of  apologues  :  but 
the  composition  is  intricate,  the  narrative  prolix,  and  the  pre- 
cept obvious  and  barren.  Tet  the  Braehman  may  assume  the 
merit  of  invrnting  a  pleasing  fiction,  which  adorns  the  naked- 
ness of  truth,  and  alleviates,  perh^)B|  to  a  royal  ear,  the 
harshness  <^  instruction.  With  a  aimiliftr.  desigD,  to  admonish 
kings  that  they  ace  strong  only  in  the  strength  of  their  subjects, 
the  same  Indians  invented  the  game  of  chess,  which  was  like- 
wise introduced  into  Persia  under  the  reign  of  Nuahirvan.** 

The  son  of  Kobad  found  his  kingdom  involved  in  a  war 
with  the  successor  of  Oonstantine ;  and  the  amdety  of  his 
domestic  situation  inclined  him  to  grant  4he  suspension  of 
arms,  which  Justinian  was  impatient  to  purdiase.  Chosroes 
law  the  Roman  ambassadors  at  his  feet  He  accepted  eleven 
thousand  pounds  of  gold,  as  the  price  of  an  endless  or  iudefi- 
nite  peace:*'  some  mutual  exchanges  were  regulated;  the 
Persian  assumed  the  guard  <^  the  gi^es  of  Caucasus,  and  the 

CoDtes  et  Fables  Indiennes  de  Bidpai  et  de  Lokman,  par  MM.  Galland 
6t  Cardoime,  Paris,  Vl*l%^  8  vols,  in  12mo.  Mr.  Warton  (History  of 
Eoffliah  Poela-y,  vol  i  p.  129 — 181)  takes  a  larger  scope.* 

^  See  the  Historia  Shahiludu  of  Dr.  Hyde,  (Syntagm.  Dissertat 
UttSL  tL  p.  61 — 69.) 

*'  Hie  endless  peace  (Procopius,  Persic.  L  I  c.  21)  was  concluded 


*  Tbe  oldest  Indisii  coQeotum  eztaat  is  the  PaDcha-tantra,  (the  five 
co11cctk»s,)  analyzed  by  Mr.  'Wilson  in  the  TnnHwnrians  of  the  Boyal 
AnaL  Soc  It  was  translated  into  Persian  by  Barsayoh,  the  physician  of 
Nnshinran,  nnder  the  name  of  the  Fables  of  Bidpai,  (YidyAnriya,  tho 
Friend  of  Knowledge,  or,  as  the  Oriental  writers  understand  it,  the  Friend 
of  Medicine.)  It  was  translated  into  Arabic  by  AbdoUa  Ibn  Molcaffa, 
under  the  name  of  Kalila  and  Dimnab.  From  the  Arabic  it  passed  into 
the  European  lansnaages.  Compare  Wilson,  in  Trans.  As.  Soc.  i.  52. 
Bohlen.  das  alte  Indien,  U.  p.  386.  SavesCre  de  6«cy,  M^moire  nir  Kalila 
▼a  Dimnalir— M. 

VOL.  rv- — K 
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demolilkm  of  Dara  waaioBpeiided,  on  condition  iktX  it  shoiild 
never  be  made  the  vwidence  ci  the  general  oC  ike  East  This 
interval  of  repose  had  been  aolieitod)  and  was  diligently  im- 
proved, l^  tiie  ambition  oC  the  empen^ :  hie  African  conquests 
were  the  first  fruits  o£  the  Penian  treaty ;  and  the  avarice  of 
Choaroes  was  soothed  by  a  b»ge  portion  of  the  ^fls  of  Car- 
thage,  which  his  aoibasaadors  required  in  a,  tone  of  pleasantry, 
and  under  the  color  of  friendship.**  But  the  trophies  of  B^ 
isarius  disturbed  the  skmfeeis  of  the  great  king ;  an^  he  heard 
wUh  astonishment)  envy,  and  fear,  that  SicMy,  Italy,  and  Rome 
itsdf,  had  been  reduced,  in  three  rapid  campaigns,  to  the  obe- 
dience of  Justinian.  UnpractiBed  in  the  art  of  viobtmg  trea- 
ties, he  secretly  ezcijted  his  bold  and  subtle  vassal  Almondar. 
That  prince  of  the  Saiacens,  who  resided  at  Hira,*'  had  not 
been  mclnded  in  the  general'  peaoe,  and  still  waged  an  ob- 
scure war  against  Us  riv^  Arqthas,  the  ohief  of  the  tribe  of 
Gassan,  and  confederate  of  the  emnire.  The  subject  of  their 
dispite  was  an  extensive  sheep-^allE  in  the  desert  to  tiie  soathi 
of  Falmyra.  An  immemorial  tribute  for  ^e  hoense  of  pas- 
ture appealed  to  attest  the  rights  of  Almondar,  while  the  Gas- 
sanite  appealed  to  the  L^n  name  of  strata,  a  paved  road,  as 
an  unquestaonabltt  evidence  of  the-  sovereignty  and  labon  of 
the  Romans.**  The  two  monarchs  supported  the  cause  of 
their  respective  vassals;  and  the  Persian  Arab^  without  ex- 
pecting Ixie  event  of  a  dew  and'  doubtful  arl»tration,  enriched 
hb  flying  camp  with  the  spoil  and  captives  of  Syria.  Instead 
of  repellmg  the  arms,  Justinian  attempted  to  seduce  the  fidelitr 
of  ^mondar,  while  he  called  itom  the  extremities  of  the  earth 
the  nations  of  J£thi<^ia  and  Soythia  to  invade  the  dominions 
of  his  rival.  But  the.  aid  of  such  alliea  wa»  distant  and  pee- 
canons,  and  thet  di^povery  of  this  hostile  correi^ndenoe  jus* 

or  ratified  m  the  rith  year,  and  iiid  ooiifiul8||ip,of  Ju»tiiii{ui»(A*  D.  6S8, 
between  January  1  and  April  1,  Pagi,  ton>.  il  p.  660.),  l^ceUiniB, 
in  bis  Ohronicie,  uses  the  style  of  Medea  and  Persians. 

*'  Prooopius,  Persic.  L  i  c.  26. 

**  Almondar,  king  of  Hira,  was  deposed  by  Eobad;  and  restored  by 
Nuahirvaa  Hk  mother,  from  her  beauty,  was  snmamed  CdeUial 
Water,  an  app^aiioa  which  became  hereditary,  and  was  extended  for 
a  more  noble  cause  (liberality  in  famine)  to  the  Arahprince^  of  Syria* 
(Pocock,  Specimen  Hist  Arab,  p,  69,  70.) 

**  Proco^ttus,  Persic  L  ii.  c.  1.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  origin  and 
object  of  this  straia,  a  paved  road  of  ten  dajjf  journey  from  Aurani- 
tia  to  Babylonia.  (See  a  Latin  note  in  Delisle's  Map  Imp.  Orient.) 
Wosaeliog  and  lyAnyiUe  arc  silent  « 
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tified  the oomplaiiit8~«f  the  Goths  and  AmeniaiB,  who  inft- 
plored,  almost  at  the  same  time,  the  piotectioit  of  Chosroet. 
The  desoendants  of  AnacQs,  who  wete  still  mimerous  ia 
Aniieiiia,had  beeo  provoked  to  asasii  the  hui  rehos  of  oatioiial 
freedom  and  hereditary  rank;  and  the  ambassadars  of  Vitagea 
had  seorotfy  traveiaed  the  amiHTe  to  expose  the  instant,  and 
almost  iaeyitabk,  danger  ol  the  kkigdpm  of  Italy.  Their 
^presentations  were  uniform,  weighty^  and  eiectuaL  ^  We 
staad  before  your  throne^  ihe  ^vocatoa  of  your  inteiett 
m  well  aa  of  o«r  own.  The  ambitious  and  fiJ^hless  Jnsfoiaii 
aspires  to  be  the  sole  master  of  tibe  world.  Sines  the  endless 
pMoe,  which  betrayed  the  common  freedom  of  mankind,  thab 
prince,  your  aUj[  m  words,  yonr  enemy  in  actions,  has  alike 
inaiiltod  hia  finends  and  ha^  aad  has  iSled  the  eMh  witls 
blood  and  confusion.  Haa  he  notfiolated  the  privysges  of 
Ajrmenia,  (he  ind^Mndeaee  of  Gokhos^  and  the  wild  hberty* 
of  the  Tzanian  moimtains?  Bbb  he  not  usurped,  with  eqnak 
avidity,  the  oii^  of  Bosphcn-vs  on  the  frown  Masotjs,  and  tb» 
▼ale  of  pahn-tDses  OS  the  shores  of  the  Bed  Seat  IClieMoovBy 
the  Yand^,.  the  Goths,  have  been  sttocessiyely  oppressed^  and 
oaeh  naliea  has  caknly  remained  the  spectator  ol  theii  neigh- 
boi^s  min.  J&Dbnce,  O  kina  I  the  Isvoaable  moment;  th* 
East  IS  left  without  defeooe,  wule  the  amiss  of  Justmian  and 
his  renowsed  ffeneral  are  detained  in  the  distant  regions  of 
the  West  If  j^oti  hesitate  or  dehy^  Belisaiina  and  his  vi»> 
to^Mis.  troops  will  soon  return  fresa  the  lyber  to  the  Tigris, 
and  PeRBft  nsaj  enjoy  die  vretshed  eenselation  of  beings  tha» 
last  dtfVKMHed.""  Bj  sueh  aigamfliitB,.  ChosBoss  was  easily^ 
penpaded  to  ioaitate  the  ezani|de  which  he  oondsnmed :  bat 
dfee  Persian,  ambitiona  of  mihtaiy  fams,  disdained  the  inacdTe 
waifrie  of  a  rival,  who  isaned  his  sangaiuury  coBMaands.  fr^Mtt 
the  secure  statioft  oil  the  Bytandne  p^aee. 

Whatever  miffht  he.  the  promoaliona  of  Cfaoaroaa,  hs  aboaed 
the  confidence  of  tssaties ;  sad  the  just  reproacbsa  of  dissim* 
ulation  and  falsehood  oonld  onl|f  be  ccmeeakd  by  the  lustro 
of  }m  victories.*^    The  Peraiaa  avmj,  which,  had  beea  aasemr* 

*<  I^ve Uended,  in  a  ehort  ipeedi,  iShie  two eratKen-  of  the  Mtrnt^ 
cide»  of  Anoeaift  and  the  Qothie  ombsiwiidors.  Proo»ph»,  in  his  pnb^ 
li^lnstoryv  feeto,  and  makes  ue^  fdel,  thai  Justmlaii  was  the  true  aatbor 
of  Oie  war,  (Persic.  I  ii  c  2,  8.) 

**  The  mrapum  of  Syria,  the  rain  of  ^tioch,  te,  are  rebted  ia  a 
(sH  si^l  regplar  aeries  by  lirocopins,  (Persic.  I  ii  c.  6 — 14.)  Sjoiall  col- 
kteral  aid  can  be  drawn  from  the  Orientals :  yet  not  they,  bat  I^Hsche- 
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bled  in  the  plains  of  Babylon,  prudently  declined  the  strong 
cities  of  Mesopotamia,  and  followed  tbe  western  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  till  the  small,  though  populous,  town  of  Dura* 
presumed  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  great  king.  The  gates 
of  Dura,  by  treacheiy  and  surprise,  were  burst  open ;  and  as 
soon  as  Chosroes  had  stained  his  cimeter  with  the  blood  of  the 
inhabitants,  he  dismissed  the  ambassador  of  Justinian  to  inform 
his  master  in  what  place  he  had  left  the  enemy  of  the  Ro- 
mans. The  conqueror  still  affected  the  praise  of  humanity 
and  justice ;  and  as  he  beheld  a  noble  matron  with  her  infiint 
rudely  dragged  along  the  ground,  he  sighed,  he  wept»  and 
implored  the  divine  justice  to  punish  the  author  cf  these 
calamities.  Yet  the  herd  of  twelve  thousand  captives  was 
ransomed  for  two  hundred  pounds  of  gold ;  the  neighboring 
bishop  of  Sergiopolis  pledged  his  fiiith  for  the  payment :  and 
in  the  subsequent  year  the  unfeelinff  avarice  of  Chosroes 
exacted  the  penalty  of  an  obligation  which  it  was  generous  to 
contract  and  impossible  to  disdiaige.  He  advanc^  into  the 
heart  of  Syria:  but  a  feeble  enemy,  who  vanished  at  his 
approach,  disappointed  him  of  the  honor  of  victory;  and  as 
he  could  not  nope  io  establish  his  dominion,  the  Persian  king 
displayed  in  this  inroad  the  mean  and  rapacious  vices  of  a 
robber.  Hierapolis,  Berrhsea  or  Aleppo,  Apamea  and  Ohal- 
ds,  were  successively  besieged:  they  redeemed  their  safety 
by  a  ransom  of  gold  or  silver,  proportioned  to  their  respective 
strength  and  opulence ;  and  their  new  master  enforced,  with- 
out observing,  the  terms  of  capitulation.  Educated  in  the 
religion  of  the  Magi,  he  exercised,  without  remorse,  the 
lucrative  trade  of  sacrilege ;  and,  after  strippii^  of  its  gold 
and  gems  a  piece  of  the  true  cross,  he  generously  restored 
the  naked  relic  to  the  devotion  of  the  Christians  of  Apamea. 
No  more  than  fourteen  years  had  elapsed  since  Antioch  was 
ruined  by  an  earthquake  ;f  but  the  queen  of  the  East,  the 
new  Theopolis,  had  been  raised  fix>m  the  ground  by  the  liber- 
ality of  Justinian ;  and  the  increasing  greatness  of  the  build- 
ings and  the  people  already  erased  the  memory  of  this  recent 

lot  himself^  (p.  660,^  ahoald  hloBh  when  he  blames  them  for  makiDg 
JoBtinian  and  Nuahirvaa  coDtemporariea  On  the  ([eogniphy  of  the  seat 
of  war,  D'AnviUe  (rEaphrate  et  le  Tigre)  is  eofficieDt  and  oatiafiactory. 

*  It  is  Sura  in  Prooopins.    I«  it  a  miBprint  in  Gibbon?— M. 

t  Joannes  Lvdns  attnbntes  the  easy  captare  of  Antioch  to  the  want  of 
fivtiflcations  which  had  not  been  restored  sinoe  the  earthquake.  L  iii  c  54, 
p.M<.-li.  ^ 
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disaster.  On  one  ride,  the  city  was  defended  b^  the  moun- 
tain,  on  the  other  by  the  Rivet  Orontes;  but  the  most 
aocearible  part  was  commanded  by  a  superior  eminence :  the 
proper  remedies  were  rejected,  firom  the  despicable  fear  of 
disoovering  its  weakness  to  the  enemy ;  and  Germanus,  the 
empercnr's  nephew,  refused  to  tmst  his  peison  and  dignity 
witnin  the  walls  of  a  besieged  qW.  The  people  of  Antio^ 
had  inherited  the  yain  and  satnical  genius  of  their  ancestors : 
they  were  elated  by  a  sndden  re§nforoement  of  six  thousand 
soldierB;  they  disdained  the  offers  of  an  etey  capitulation; 
and  iheat  intemperate  damois  insulted  from  the  ramparts  the 
m^esty  of  the  great  king.  Under  his  eye  the  Perrian  myri- 
ads mounted  with  scahng-laddera  to  the  assault ;  the  Roman 
mercenaries  fled  through  the  opporite  gate  of  Daphne ;  and 
the  generous  assistance  of  the  youth  of  Antioch  served  only 
to  aggravate  the  miseries  of  iimr  country.  As  Chosroes, 
attended  by  the  ambassadors  of  Justinian,  was  descending 
from  the  mountain^  he  a&cted,  in  a-phdntiTe  voice,  to  de- 
plore the  obstinacy  and  ruin  of  that  unhappy  people;  but  the 
slaughter  still  ra^^  with  unrelenting  fury ;  and  the  city,  at 
the  command  of  a  Barbarian,  was  deHvered  to  the  flames. 
The  cathedral  of  Antioch  was  indeed  preserved  by  the  ava- 
rice, not  the  piety,  of  the  conqueror:  a  more  hon(xable 
ezempticm  was  gruited  to  the  church  of  St  Julian,  and  the 
Quarter  of  the  town  where  the  ambaasadoKB  resided;  some 
oistant  streets  were  saved  by  the  shifiing  of  the  wind,  and  the 
walls  stiM  subsisted  to  protect^  and  soon  to  betray,  their  new 
inhabitiuits.  Fanaticism  had  defeced  the  ornaments  of 
Daphne,  but  Chosroes  breathed  a  purer  air  amidst  her  groves 
and  fountains;  and  some  idolaters  in  his  train  might  sacri- 
iioe  with  impunity  to  the  nymphs  of  that  elegant  retreat 
Eighteen  miles  below  Antiocn,  the  River  Orontes  feUs  into 
the  Mediterranean.  The  haughty  Persian  virited  the  term  of 
his  conquests;  and,  after  bating  alone  in  the  sea,  he  offered 
a  solemn  sacrifice  dT  thanksgiving  to  the  sun,  or  rather  to  the 
Creator  of  the  sun,  whom  £e  Magi  adored.  If  this  act  of 
superstition  ofifended  the  prejudices  of  the  Syrians,  they  were 
pleased  by  the  courteous  and  even  eager  attention  with  which 
he  assisted  at  the  games  of  the  circus ;  and  as  Chosroes  had 
heard  that  the  blue  faction  was  espoused  by  the  emperor,  his 
peremptory  command  secured  the  victory  of  the  green  chari- 
oteer. Froir  the  discipline  of  his  camp  the  people  derived 
more  solid  consolation;  and  they  interceded  m  vain  for  the 
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life  of  »  soidier  who  bad  too  fiufJifbDf  oopied  ike  npme  -of 
the  jwt  NmhirvaA.  At  Jeogtb,  firtigued,  thougli  unsatialed, 
mth  the  flpoil  of  Syria,*  ke  slowly  moved  to  uie  Bii|il»«leB, 
formed  a  temporMy  bridge  in  tbe  oeigbborbood  ^of  Barbidn- 
mm,  and  defined  tbie  space  of  tbree  days  lor  ihe  entire  pasBage 
of  bis  mmeioaB  boet  ASbat  bis  reitini,  be  founded,  at  tbe 
distanoe  of  one  day^  jouney  from  tbe  palaoe  of  Oteeqaboii, 
a  aew  city,  wbiob  perpetuated  the  joint  namee  of  Cboero^ 
and  of  Antiocih.  Tbe  ^rian  captires  reoogniied  tbe  form  and 
situation  of  tbeir  native  abodes :  batbs  and  a  stately  dmiiB 
were  constructed  Isr  tbeii  use;  and  a  colony  •f  musicians 
and  cbirioteers  veimed  in  Assyria  tbe  pieasuiw  of  a  Greek 
capital.  By  fSkt  muniioenae  ci  ibe  royal  founder,  a  liberal 
aUowaooe  wss  assigned  to  these  fortunate  exiles;  and  tb^ 
eD|oyod  tbe  sioguUr  privilege  of  bestowing  freedom  on  the 
slaves  whom  they  Bdcnowle(%ed  as  ibdr  kinsmeou  Palestine^ 
and  tbe  boly  wealth  of  /erusalem,  w«re  tbe  next  objeoti  that 
attracted  Ibe  ambilaon,  or  rather  tha  avarice)  of  Chosroes. 
CoDstantinopiie,  and  the  pabMse  of  the  Osnan,  no  longer  ap- 
peared iiDpregnid)le  or  reoMite^  and  bis  aspiring  bncy  already 
covered  Asia  Minor  with  the  troops,  and  tbe  Blaok  Sea  with 
the  navies,  of  Penta. 

These  hopes  might  have  been  realiaedy  if  tbe  conqueror  of 
Italy  bad  not  been  seasonably  recalled  to  the  defence  of  tbe 
East'*  While  Choeroes  pursued  lus  ambitious  designs  on  the 
ooart  of  the  Euxine,  Beliuriua^  at  tbe  bead  of  an  army  with- 
out pay  or  discipline,  encamped  beyond  the  Euphrates,  within 
miles  of  Nisibis.    He  meditated,  by  a  si 


six  miles  of  Nisibis.  He  meditated,  by  a  skilful  operation, 
to  draw  tbe  Peisians  from  their  impr^nal^  citadel,  and  im- 
proving bis  advantage  in  tbe  field,  either  to  interoept  their 
retreat,  or  peibaps  to  enter  tbe  gates  with  4he  flying  Bar- 
barians. He  advanced  one  day's  journey  on  the  tenfitories 
of  Persia,  reduced  tbe  feitress  of  IKsaurane^  and  sent  ibe 
governor,  with  eight  hundred  diaaen  bonemen,  to  serve  tbe 
emperor  m  bis  Italian  wars.    He  detached  Aretbaa  and  bis 


**  In  the  public  histoxy  of  ProoofMiid,  (Penuc.  I  ii.  a  16, 18, 11>,  20, 
21,  24,  26,  26,  27,  28;)  and,  with  some  Blight  ezceptioos,  we  may 
reasonably  ahnt  our  ears  ag&Snst  the  malevment  whisper  of  ifaa  Aa- 
•edotes,  (&  S,  8,  With  the  Netee,  as  «eual,  of  Alemaimaa) 


*  Lvdns  SMerts  that  lie  carried  aw^  oil  die  f tataes,  pix.  arts,  aad  mar- 
bles which  adorned  the  eity,  L  iii  c.  54,  p.  M6.^M. 
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A4&%b,   8«^))ohi»d  by  twelv«  li«ndred  Roman,  to  immb  Uie 
l^^ins,  and  to  fav«g<d  thd  harveats  of  Aisyna,  a  frnitml  piov- 
inoft,  long  exompt  from  the  oakmities  of  war.    Bat  the  plans 
of  Belisarias  irere  di»6(Mice!ri»<l  by  the  mitractable  spint  of 
Aretfaaa,  i^ho  neither  retnmed  to  the  eamp,  nor  sent  any  in- 
tell^Qnee  c^  bis  motions.    Hie  Rotnati  general  was  fixed  in 
anxious   expectation  to  the  same  spot;  the  time  of  action 
elapeed,  the  ardent  son  of  Mesopotaim  inflamed  with  ferere 
the  blood  of  his  European  sddiers ;  and  the  stationary  troops 
and  officiers  of  Syria  idSdcted  to  tremble  for  the  safety  of  th«r 
defenc^era  cities.    Tet  thk  diirersioa  had  aheady  succeeded 
i&  forcing  Chosroes  to  retom  with  loss  and  prec^^ibition ;  and 
If  the  ekiU  oC  Belisarius  had  been  seoonded  by  dimi^iine  and 
▼alor,  his  success  might  have  sa&fied  the  sangnine  ^hes  of 
tbe  puUio,  who  required  at  his  hands  the  oonqnest  of  Gtesi- 
phoQ,  and  the  deiivemnee  of  the  captives  oC  Antiodi.    At  the 
end  dT  the  campai^,  he  Wds  recced  to  Oonstantinople  by 
an  ungratefol  court^  but  the  dangen  of  the  ongoing  spring 
restored  his  confidence  and  li^mmand ;  and  the  hero,  almost 
alone,  was  despatched^  wit^  the  speed  of  post-horses,  to  repel, 
by  bis^  name  and  pt'esenoe,  the  invasioti  of  Syria.    He  found 
the  Roman  generals,  among  whom  was  a  n^hew  of  Justinian, 
imprisoned  by  their  fears  in  the  fortifications  of  Hierapolis. 
But  instead  of  listening  to  their  timid  oounsek,  Belisarios 
eommanded  them  to  follow  him  to  Ediopus,  where  he  had 
resolved  to  collect  his  forced,  and  to  execute  whatever  God 
should  hnplre  him  to  achieve  against  the  enemy.    His  firm 
attitude  on  the  banks  of  the  Eiq^untes  restrained  Chosroes 
€rom  advancing  towards  Paleatine ;  and  he  received  with  art 
and  dignity  the  ambassadors,  or  rather  ftpies,  of  the  Persian 
monarch.    The  plain  between  Hierapolis  and  the  river  was 
^vered  with  the  squadrons  of  cavafry,  six  thowand  hunters, 
tall  and  robust,  who  pursued  their  game  without  the  appre- 
hension of  an  enemy.    On  the  opposite  bank  the  ambassadors 
descried  a  thousand  Armenian  horse,  who  appeared  to  guard 
the  passage  of  the  Euphrates.    The  tent  of  Belisarius  was  of 
the  coarsest  linen,  the  simple  equipage  of  a  warrior  who  dis- 
dained the  luxury  of  the  East.    Arcraad  his  tent,  the  nations 
who  marched  under  his  standard  were  lurranged  with  skilful 
confasion.    The  Thracians  and  Dlyrians  were  posted  in  the 
fiont,  the  Heruli  and  Goths  in  the  centre ;  the  prospect  was 
dosed  by  the  Moon  and  Vandals^  and  thei^  loose  array  seemed 
to  multiply  t^ir  numbers.    Their  dress  was  light  and  active; 
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one  soldier  carried  a  whip,  another  a  8w<ffd,  a  third  a  bow,  a 
fourth,  perhapd,  a  battle-axe,  and.  the  whole  picture  exhibited 
the  intrepidity  of  the  troop  and  the  vigilance  ol  the  general 
Chosroes  was  deluded  by  the  address,  and  awed  by  the  genius, 
of  the  lieutenant  of  Justinian.  Conscious  of  the  merit,  and 
ignorant  of  the  force,  of  his  antagonist,  he  dreaded  a  decisive 
batUe  in  a  distant  country,  from  whence  not  a  Persian  might 
return  to  relate  the  melancholy  tale.  The  ^reat  king  hsta- 
tened  to  repass  the  Euphrates;  and  Belisanns  pressed  his 
retreat,  by  Infecting  to  oppose  a  measure  so  salutary  to  the 
empire,  and  which  could  scarcely  have  been  prevented  by  an 
army  of  ti  hundred  thousand  men.  Envy  might  suggest  to  ig- 
norance and  pride,  that  the  public  enemy  had  been  sufiered  to 
escape  :  but  the  African  and  Gothic  triumphs  are  less  glorious 
tban  this  safe  and  bloodless  victory,  in  which  neither  fortune^ 
nor  the  valor  of  the  soldiers,  can  subtract  any  part  of  the 

generates  renown.  The  second  removal  of  B^lisarius  from 
16  Persian  to  the  Italian  war  ;«vealed  the  extent  of  his  per- 
sonal merit,  which  had  corrected  or  supplied  the  want  of  dis^ 
cipline  and  courage.  Fifteen  generals,  without  concert  or 
skill,  led  through  the  mountains  of  Armenia  an  army  of  thirty 
thousand  Romans,  inattentive  to  their  signals,  their  ranks,  and 
their  enangns.  Four  thousand  Persians,.,  intrenched  in  the 
camp  of  Dubis,  vanquished,  almost  without  a  combat,  this 
disorderly  multitude.;  their  useless  arms  were  scattered  along 
the  road,  and  their  horses  sunk  under  the  &tigue  of  their  rapid 
flight  But  the  Arabs  of  the  Boman  party  prevailed  over 
their  brethren;  the  Armenians  returned  to  their  allegiance; 
the  cities  of  Dara  and  Edessa  resisted  a  sudden  assault  and  a 
regular  siege,  and  the  calamities  of  war  were  suspended  by 
those  of  pestilence.  A  tacit  or  formal  agreement  between  the 
two  sovereigns  protected  the  tranquillity  of  the  Eastern  fron- 
tier ;  and  ue  arms  of  Chosroes  were  confined  to  the  Cokhian 
or  Lazic  war,  which  has  been  too  minutely  described  by  the 
historians  of  the  times.'* 

The  extreme  length  of  the  Euxine  Sea"  from  Constant!- 


^  The  Lazic  war,  the  contest  of  Rome,  and  Pereia  on  the  Fhasis,  ia 
tediously  epun  through  many  a  page  of  Prooopius  (Persia  L  il  c  15, 
17,  28,  29,  80.)  Gothic.  L  iv.  t,  7—16)  and  Agathias,  (L  a  iii.  and  iv. 
p.  65—182,  141.) 

*^  The  Perijntis,  or  circumnavigation  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  was  de- 
scribed in  Latm  by  Sallust,  and  in  Greek  by  Arrian :  L  Tlie  former 
work,  which  no  longer  exists,  has  been  restored  by  the  Hngular  r^iligpnnft 
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iK^  to  the  raoQtii  oiihe  Fhasia,  may  be  computed  as  a 
▼ojage  of  nine  days,  and  a  meaBoie  of  Beven  hundred  milea. 
Fiom  tke  Iberian  Cancasns,  the  most  lofty  and  craggy  moun- 
taina  of  Aaia,  that  riyer  deioenda  with  Buch  oblique  vehe- 
mence, that  in  a  i hort  space  it  ia  traversed  by  one  hundred 
sod  twenty  bridges;  Nor  does  the  stream  become  placid  and 
navigable,  till  it  reaches  the  town  of  Saiapaaa,  five  days^ 
journey  from  the  Cyrus,  which  flows  firom  the  same  hills,  but 
in  a  oontraiy  direction  to  the  Caspian  Lake.  The  proximity 
of  these  rivers  has  sng^ted  Hm  practioe,  or  at  least  tile 
idea,  of  wafting  the  preaoua  merchandise  of  India  down  the 
Oxna,  over  the  Caspian,  i^  the  Cyrus,  and  with  the  current 
of  the  Phasis  into  the  Euxme  and  Mediterranean  Seas.  As  it 
suooeeaivdy  collects  the  streams  of  the  plain  of  Colchoe,.the 
Fham  moves  with  diminished  q»eed,  though  accumulated 
weight  At  the  mouth  it  is  sixty  £Mhom  <kep,  and  half  a 
league  broad,  but  a  small  woody  uland  is  interposed  in  the 
midst  of  the  channel ;  the  water,  so  soon  as  it  has  deposited 
an  earthy  or  metallic  sediment,  floats  on  the  sur&ce  <;^  the 
waves,  and  is  no  longer  susceptible  of  corruption.  In  a  course 
of  one  hundred  miles,  forty  of  which  are  navigable  for  large 
vessela,  the  PhasiB  divides  the  celeWated  region  of  Qolehos,** 
or  Mingrelia,*^  which,  on  three  sides,  ia  fortified  by  the  Iberian 

>_^ —to 

of  M.  de  Crosses,  fint  prwident  of  tho  psrhsment  of  Dijon,  (Hist  de  Ia 
R^pobliqne  Boauune,  torn,  il  L  iiL  p.  199-~298,)  who  ventureB  to  aa- 
Bunie  the  character  of  the  Roman  nistorian.  His  description  of  the 
Snzine  ia  inffenioualy  fonned  of  tdl  the  fraf  menta  of  tne  original, 
and  of  o^  the  Ghreeta  and  Latina  whom  SaUuat  might  copy,  or  by 
whom  be  might  be  copied ;  and  the  merit  of  the  execution  atones  for 
the  whimaicia  design.  2.  The  Periploa  of  Arrian  ia  addreaaed  to  the 
emperor  Hadrian,  (in  Geograph.  Minor.  Hudaon,  torn,  l,)  and  con- 
taina  whatever  the  governor  of  Pootua  hod  seen  from  TVebizood  to 
Bioflcuriaa ;  whaterer  he  had  heard  from  Dioacoriaa  to  the  Danube ; 
and  whatever  he  knew  from  the  Danube  to  Trebiaond. 

**  Bendea  the  manj  oocaaionftl  hlnta  from  the  poetic  hiatoriana 
Ae^  ot  antiquity,  we  may  oonault  the  geographical  deacriptiona  of 
Cdchoe.  by  Strabo  (L  ».  p.  760—766)  and  Pliny,  (Hiat  Natur.  vl 
<^,  19,  Ac) 

^  I  ■h'^11  quote,  and  have  i»ed,  three  modem  deaeriptiooB  of  Min- 
grelia  and  the  adjacent  countriea.  1.  Of  the  Ptee  Archangeli  Lam- 
berti,  (Relations  de  Therenot,  part  i.  p.  81—62,  with  a  map,)  who  haa 
all  the  knowledge  and  prejvdicee  of  a  mieaionary.  2.  Of  Ghardin, 
(Yoyagea  en  Pene,  tom.  l.p^  64,  68 — 168.)  Hia  obeervationa  are 
jodieioua;  and  hia  own  adventurea  in  the  country  are  still  more  in- 
atmctiye  than  hia  obseryaiions.  8.  Of  Peyssonel,  (Obsenrations  aur 
laa  Penplea  Barbarea,  pi  49,  60,  61,  68,  62,  64,  66,  71,  ^,  and  a  nore 
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•nd  ArmcBiaii  moantains,  and  wfaiOie  msritime  ooist  extendi 
abont  two  favndred  miles  from  the  neighboriiood  of  TrebisoDd 
to  Dioscarias  and  the  eonfiiMa  of  Cireaasia.  Both  the  Mi  and 
climate  are  reUtted  by  exoenive  moisture:  twenty-eiglit 
rivere,  besides  the  Fham  and  his  dependent  atream,  convej 
their  waten  to  the  sea;  and  the  hoUowneas  of  the  gfotmd 
appean  to  indicate  the  sobterraneons  diannels  between  the 
Emdne  and  the  Caspian.  ^  In  the  fields  where  wheat  or  barley 
Is  sown,  the  earth  is  too  90ft  to  sustain  the  action  of  tlie 
plough ;  bat  the  ^vm,  a  small  grahi,  not  unlike  ihe  millet  or 
coriander  seed,  siropliea  the  onmiarj  food  of  the  pei^Ie;  and 
the  use  of  bread  is  ooofoed  to  the  prince  and  hs  noUea. 
Tet  the  vintage  is  mors  plentifitlihan  the  hanngst;  and  the  bulk 
of  the  atems,  aa  well  m  the  quality  of  the  wine,  display  the 
unassisted  powen  of  natofe.  The  aame  powefs  oontlnually 
lend  to  ovenhadow  the  fiuse  of  the  countiy  with  thl^  forests ; 
the  timber  of  the  hills^  and  the  flax  of  the  plains^  contribute  to 
the  abundance  of  naval  stores ;  the  wild  and  tame  animak» 
the  horse,  the  ox,  and  the  hog,  are  remarkably  prolific^  and  the 
name  of  the  pheasant  is  expressive  cf  his  native  habitation 
on  the  banks  of  Ihe  Hiasis.  The  gold  mines  to  the  south  of, 
Trebizond,  which  are  still  worked  with  suffident  profit,  weie 
a  subject  of  national  dispute  between  Justinian  and  Chosroea ; 
^nd  it  is  not  unreasonaUe  to  believe,  that  a  veih  of  predoua 
metal  may  be  equally  difiuaed  tbiough  the  cirde  of  the  hilla^ 
although  these  secret  treasures  are  neglected  by  the  httSness, 
or  concealed  by  the  prudence,  of  the  Hingrelians.  The 
waters,  impregnated  with  particles  of  flold,  are  carefully 
strain^  through  sheep-skina  or  fleeces ;  but  this  expedient, 
the  groundwork  perhaps  of  a  marvellous  foble,  aibfds  a 
fidnt  image  of  the  wealth  extracted  from  a  virgin  earth  by 
the  power  and  industry  of  ancient  kings.  Their  silver 
palaces  and  golden  chamben  surpass  our  belief;  but  the 
nunc  of  their  ridies  is  said  to  have  excited  the  oiteipiising 
avarioe  of  the  Argonauts/*     Tradition  has  affirmed,  wiA 

reemt  treatise  Sur  k  Omnmeree  de  k  Mar  Kofro,  tem.  il  p^  1— «8.) 
He  had  long  resded  at  Oaffin  as  oodsoI  of  Fraoss;  aad  Us  eraditioii 
18  leat  Tahiable  than  hia  expeHeooe. 

**  PUny,  Hist  Natnr.  L  zzziil  16.     The  gold  and  ahw  miaM  of 
OolduM  attracted  the  AmDautB,  (Strah  L  L  p.  9^)     Tte 


OhardiB  ocrald  find  no  gM  in  niim,  rivers^ 'or  elsewhere.  ~Tet  a 
Kingraiiaa  kst  his  hand  and  foot  for  ahowiatf  sowe  Meoiiasns  at  Ooa- 
atantmoVIe  of  native  gM. 
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800M  color  of  readOB,  that  Ejgypt  pUnted  on  the  Phask  a 
learned  sod  polite  colony,**  which  mann&etiired  linen,  built 
naviea^  and  invented  geogra^ical  mape.  The  ingenuity  of 
the  BDodenia  haa  people^  with  flourishing  eitieB  and  natiohs, 
the  isthmus  between  the  Buine  and  the  Caspian  ;^*  and  a 
hfefy  writer,  oteerring  the  resembianoe  of  cmnate,  and,  in 
hn  apprehension,  of  trade,  has  not  hesitated  to  prcmounoe 
Obtchoa  the  Holland  of  ontifuity.*' 

But  the  ribhM  of  Golchos  shine  only  through  the  darkness 
of  eonjectufe  or  tradition^  and  its  genuine  history  presents 
U  uniform  sebne  of  rudeness  tmd  poreity.  If  one  hundred 
ted  thdrty  languages  were  spoken  in  the  market  of  Dios- 
durias,**  Uiey  were  ttie  impeHSMSt  idioms  of  so  many  savage 
tribee  or  families,  sequestered  from  each  other  m  the  valleys 
ef  Mount  Oaucasus;  and  their  ^paration,  whkii  diminished 
the  importluioe,  muet  have  multiplied  the  number,  of  their 
rustie  capitals,  in  the  present  state  of  lyKngrelia,  a  village  is 
iui  asseptiUage  of  huts  within  a  wooden  fence ;  the  fortaresses 
tre  seated  in  the  depths  of  forests;  the  princely  town  of 
Cyta,  or  CSotatis,  oonsistB  of  two  hundred  houses,  and  a  stone 
eddfloe  appertains  only  to  the  maffnifieence  of  kings.  Twelve 
Ahipe  from  Constantinople,  and  froont  sixly  barks,  laden  with 
the  fruits  of  industry,  annually  cast  anchor  on  the  coast ;  and 
tfie  list  of  Colcbian  exports  is  modb  increased,  since  the 
natives  had  only  slaves  and  hidee  to  oftr  in  ezchaiige  for  the 
c6m  and  salt  vptiich  ihey  pufehased  from  (he  subjects  of  Jus- 
Ikian.  Kot  a  vestige  can  bO  found  of  the  art,  the  knowl- 
edge, or  the  navigation,  of  the  ancient  Cdchians:  few 
G^eks  desired  or  dared  to  pursue  the  footsteps  of  the 
Atgonauts ;  and  even  the  marks  of  an  Egyptian  colony  are 
lost  on  a  nearer  approach*      The  rite  of  circumcision  is 

••  Herodot  t  il  c.  104,  106.  p.  150, 161.  Diodor.  Stcul.  lip.  88, 
edit  WesMliBg.  IHonys.  Peneget  689,  and  Etntstlt  ad  lo^  Sdioliast 
ad  ApoUoniam  Argonaut  1.  iv.  282— 2^1. 

^*  Hontesquiea,  Esprit  des  Loi^  L  xxL  c.  6.  L'Isthme  . . .  eouvert 
de  viUes  et  natioos  qui  ne  eont  plus. 

^  Bougainyflle,  H^moires  ae  FAeadfrnie  des  InscrlptioiiB,  torn.' 
Izvl  p.  88,  on  the  African  voyage  of  Haono  and  the  eonuneree  of 
antiqaify. 

**  A  Greek  hutorisn,  llmoetfaenefl,  had  affirmed,  in  earn  ccc  na- 
fionas  (fiflBim^biiB  linguifl  deeoendere;  and  the  modiest  Phny  is  oon- 
lent  to  add,  et  peetea  a  Dostris  czzz.  interpretibus  negotia  ibi  gesta, 
(vl  6.)    But  the  wurds  nunc  deserta  cover  a  midtittide  of  past  fie- 
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practised  only  by  the  MahometaDfl  of  the  Euzine;  and  the 
curled  hair  and  swarthy  coni{^xion  of  Africa  no  longer  dis- 
figure ihe  meet  perfect  of  the- human  race.  It  is  in  the 
adjacent  climates  of  Georgia,  Mingrdia,  and  Circaasia,  that 
nature  has  placed,  at  least  to  our  eyes,  the  model  of  beauty 
in  the  shape  of  the  limbs,  the  color  of  the  skin,  the  symmetiy 
of  the  features,  and  the  expression  of  the  countenance.^' 
According  to  the  destination  of  the  two  sexes,  the  men 
seemed  formed  for  action,  the  women  for  love;  and  the  per- 
petual supply  of  females  from  Mount  Oaucmus  has  purified 
the  blood,  and  improved  the  breed,  of  the  southern  natioiiB 
of  Asia.  The  proper  district  of  Mngrelia,  a  portion  only  of 
the  ancient  Oolchos,  has  long  sustain^  an  exportation  of 
twelve  thousand  slaves.  The  number  of  priaoners  or  cnmir 
nals  would  be  inadequate  to  the  annual  demand;  but  the 
common  people  are  in  a  state  of  servitude  to  their  lords; 
the  exercise  of  fraud  or  rapine  is  unpunished  in  a  lawless 
community;  and  the  market  is  continually  rqilenished  by 
the  abuse  of  civil  and. paternal  authority.  Such  a  trade,** 
which  reduces  the  human  species  to  the  level  of  cattle,  may 
tend  to  encourage  marriage  and  population,  since  the  mul- 
titude of  children  enriches  their  sordid  and  inhuman  parents 
But  this  source  of  impure  wealth  must  inevitably  p<ason  the 
national  manners,  obhterate  the  sense  of  honor  and  virti&^ 
and  almost  extingiush  the  instincts  of  nature :  the  OkrUUoHi 
of  Georgia  and  Mingrelia  are  the  most  dissolute  of  mankind ; 
and  their  children,  who,  in  a  tender  age,  are  sold  into  foreiffs 
slavery,  have  already  learned  to  imitate  the  rapine  of  the 
&ther  and  the  prostitution  of  the  mother.  Yet,  amidst  the 
rudest  ignorance,  the  untaught  natives  discover  a  singular 
dexterity  both  of  mind  and  hand ;  and  although  the  want  of 
union  and  discipline  exposes  them  to  their  more  powerful 
neighbors,  a  bold  and  mtrepid  spirit  haa  animated  the  Col- 
chians  of  every  age.     In  the  host  of  Xerxes,  they  served  on 

''*  BuffoD  (Hist  Nat  torn.  iiL  p.  488 — iS*l)  coUeots  the  unuumons 
Bufirage  of  naturalists  and  travellers.  If,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
they  were  in  truth  ittMyj^fott  and  ivkdrpixts,  (aad  he  had  ofaeored 
them  with  care,)  this  precious  &ct  is  an  example  of  the  mfluenoe  of 
climate  on  a  forei^  colony. 

''*  The  Hingrehan  ambaasador  arriyed  at  Constantinople  with  two 
hundred  persons ;  but  he  ate  (tM)  them  daj  by  day,  tiU  his  retinne 
was  dinunished  to  a  secretary  and  two  yalets,  (Tayemier,  torn,  i  pu 
365.)  To  purchase  his  mistress,  a  Mingrelian  gentleman  sold  twelve 
priests  and  bis  wife  to  the  Turks,  (Chardm,  tc»n.  i.  p  66.) 
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fixyt;  and  thor  anus  were  a  dagger  or  a  javelin,  a  wooden 
casque,  and  a  buckler  of  raw  hidee.  Bat  in  meir  own  countiy 
the  use  of  cavalrj  has  more  generalij  prevailed :  tbe  meanest 
<^  ibe  peasants  disdained  to  walk;  tbe  martial  nobles  are 
possessed,  perhaps,  of  two  hundred  horses;  and  above  ^ye 
thousand  are  numbered  in  the  train  of  the  prinoe  of  Mingrelia. 
The  Cokhian  government  has  been  always  a  pure  and  hered- 
itary kingdom;  and  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  is  ouly 
reatrained  by  Uie  turbulence  of  his  subjects.  Whenever  they 
were  obedient,  he  could  lead  a  numerous  army  into  the  field ; 
but  Bome  fidth  is  requisite  to  believe,  that  the  single  tribe  c^ 
the  Suamans  as  composed  of  two  hundred  thousand  soldiers, 
or  that  the  popidation  of  Mingrslia  now  amounts  to  four  mil- 
Uooa  of  inhabitants.'* 

It  was  the  boast  of  tbe  Golchians,  that  their  ancestors  had 
checked  the  victories  of  Sesostris;  and  the  defeat  of  the 
Egyptian  is  less  incredible  than  his  successful  progress  as 
£Eur  as  the  foot  of  Mount  Caucasus.  They  sunk  without  any 
memorable  effort^  under  the  arms  of  Gyrus ;  followed  in  dis- 
tant wars  the  standard  of  the  great  king,  and  presented 
lum  eveiT  fifth  year  *with  one  hundred  boys,  and  as  many 
virgins,  the  £uiest  produce  of  the  land.'*  Yet  he  accepted 
this  ffift  like  the  ^ki  and  ebouy  of  India,  the  frankincense 
of  the  Arabs,  or  Uie  negroes  and  ivory  of  Ethiopia :  tbe 
Cokhians  were  not  subject  to  the  dominion  of  a  satrap,  and 
thejf  continued  to  enjoy  the  name  as  well  as  substance  of 
national  independence.''  After  the  fidl  of  the  Persian  en»- 
pire,  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus^^ded  Colchos  to  the  wide 
circle  of  his  dominions  on  the  Euzine ;  and  when  the  natives 
presumed  to  request  that  his  son  naight  reign  over  them,  he 
bound  the  ambitious  youth  in  chaius  of  gold,  and  delegated 

^*  StTAbo,  L  XL  pu  765.  lamberti,  Relatioo  de  la  Mingr^lie.  Tet 
we  miut  avoid  the  contrary  extreme  of  Chardin,  who  allows  no  more 
than  20,000  iDhabitants  to  supply  an  annual  exportation  of  12,000 
alaTes ;  an  absurdity  imwortl\y  of  that  iudidoue  traTeller. 

^*  Herodot  I  iiL  c.  97.  Beis,  in  L  vii.  a  79,  their  arms  and  service 
in  tbe  expedition  of  Xerxes  against  Greece. 

'^  XenopboQ,  who  bad  encountered  the  Colchians  in  his  retreat, 
(Anabasis^  L  iv.  p^  820»  84«,  848,  edit  Hutdmiaon;  and  Foster's  Di». 
aertation,  ,pi  liiL--4viil,  in  Spelman's  English  version,  vol  ii.,)  styles 
them  MT^va^ai.  Before  the  conquest  of  Mitbridates,  they  are  named 
by  Appian  IB,^  ofCifMrcf,  (de  "BeH  MithridaUoo,  e.  16,  tomu  L  p.  661, 
of  the  laat  and  best  edition,  by  John  Schweighnnser,  LipsA,  1786^ 
8  volk  large  octava) 
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ft  Bervftnt  in  h»  place.  In  puis^it  of  ^filhridatM,  tibt  Rounuft 
advanced  to  the  banln  of  the  I^ads,  and  their  galleys  as- 
cended the  Hrer  till  they  leadied  the  oatnp  of  Pompey  Md 
his  legkms/'  Bat  the  senate,  and  afterwards  <iie  emperois, 
disdained  to  feduce  that  distant  and  useless  conquest  into  the 
Ibrm  of  a  provinoe.  The  fionily  of  a  Gfesk  theloiielan  wan 
permitted  to  ftSffn  in  CMehos  and  the  ad^aoent  kingdoms 
from  the  time  of  Mafk  Antony  to  that  of  Nero;  and  after 
the  face  of  Polemo^*  was  ttriincti  the  eastern  Pontos,  which 
p^Bserred  his  name,  (Attended  no  fiulher  than  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Tretoiflond.  Beyond  these  limite  the  ibrtifications 
of  fiyasiis,  of  ^MSms^  of  the  Fhaiss,  of  Dioeeurtas  or  8eba9- 
'loftolB,  and  of  FHytts^  were  i^ardod  b;^  snffideiil  detach- 
^  ments  of  hone  and  foot ;  and  Sx  princes  of  Qolchos  deceived 
their  diadems  irom  the  lisiitSQants  of  Oaesar.  One  of  these 
lieutenanto,  ihe  eloquent  stfhd  philosophic  Attia&)  sm^eyed, 
and  has  deseribed,  the  Eaxine  coast)  under  ihe  teign  of 
Hadrian.  The  gai^n  wbieh  he  i^yi#wed  at  the  teowth  of  the 
Phasis  eonsisted  Of  fou^  hnndred  chosen  le^nanes ;  ^  biiek 
walls  and  toweis,  the  double  ditch,  ftnd  &e  militatty  en^nea 
on  the  rampart)  rendeifed  this  place  inaeeeiBible  to  the  mr- 
barians :  bat  the  new  snbnrbs  which  had  been  bnilt  by  the 
merchants  and  veterans,  required)  in  the  opfaiion  of  Arrian, 
some  external  defence.**  As  the  strength  of  the  empire  was 
gradually  impaired,  the  Romans  stationed  on  the  Phatts  were 
neither  withdrawn  nor  «Epelled ;  dad  the  tribe  of  the  Lasi," 

^'  The  conquest  of  Oolehos  by  MiChridates  aiid  Pompey  is  marked 
by  Apputt  (de  Be!L,Mrflirid«.)  and  Plntarch,  (in  Vit  Pomp.) 

^*  We  may  tnuis  the  rise  and  flJl  of  the  fiouily  of  Polemo,  ia 
Btrabo,  (L  xL  p.  766,  L  zu.  p.  867,)  Dkm  OaBsiin,  or  Aiphiliii,  (p  688, 
693,  601,  719,  764,  916,  946,  edit  Reimar,)  Suetonius,  (in  Neron.  c.  18, 
in  Vespasian,  c  8,)  Eutropius,  (viL  14,)  Josephus,  (Antiq.  Judaic*  L  xx. 
c  7,  p  970,  edit  Havetcamp)  and  IDinebios^  (Chroil.  irith  Sealiger, 
AntttLadvers.  p.  196.) 

**  In  Ihe  time  of  Pkooopius,  there  were  no  Raman  ibfts  on  the  Pha- 
eis.  Pityus  and  Sebastopolis  were  evaeuated  on  the  rnmor  of  the 
Persians,  (Goth.  L  ir.  e.  4;)  but  <he  hiAter  was  afterwai'dd  restored  hj 
Justinian,  (de  Edit  L  iy.  c.  7.) 

"  In  tike  time  of  Pliny,  Arrian,  and  Ptolemy,  IhS  Lul  were  a  par- 
ticular  tribe  oki  the  aortliem  skirts  of  Oolcfaos,  (Cellariu^  GeOgraph. 
Antiq.  torn.  11.  p.  2S2.)  In  the  age  of  JuiKSniait,  they  spread,  or  at 
least  reigned,  oyer  the  whole  dountrr.    At  presest,  they  hare  mi- 

Skted  alot^  the  eoast  toward  Trehiaond,  and  compose  a  rode  sea- 
ingpeopIe,wilhapeoidEto  tau!iguag<e,(Ohardia,p.  149.    Peysien^, 
p.  64.) 
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iHlioie  toofltotify  toeak  a  foreti^  dialect,  and  inhabit  the  iea» 
eoaat  of  Trebisotid^  hnpoeed  uieir  name  and  domitiion  on  (he 
atKaeiit  kixigdom  of  OoloboB.  their  independence  was  ftoon 
invaded  by  a  fimnldable  neighbor,  i^ho  haa  acquired,  by  arms 
and  tveatiei,  the  iOTeieignty  of  Iberia.  The  dependent  king 
ef  Lasica  feoeited  his  soeptt^  at  the  hands  of  ihe  Persian 
teonarehf  aftd  the  sneoessors  of  OeneietaAtine  acquiesced  in 
this  iBJurioos  daimy  which  was  proudly  urged  as  a  right  of 
immeixioiial  Moscriptioii.  In  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  ceti- 
toy,  tkear  fanueiiee  wsb  teBtdrod  hy  the  introdue^n  of  Chris* 
tkmitf ,  wbieh  the  Mntfreyans  s^  profess  With  becoming 
seal,  ^thout  vnderstanmng  the  doo^neSj  or  e^xseahing  the 
M^pts,  of  their  religion.  Afler  the  decease  of  Ms  father^ 
Zaihw  was  eialted  to  ike  reg»]  digaity  by  the  fiitor  of  Ihe 
great  fcin^;  but  the  picas  yom  abhorm  the  eeremoikies  ct 
the  Mag^  and  songat^  in  the  balaee  eC  Constantinople,  ott 
orthodox  haptistt^  a  aoUe  wife»  and  the  aUiaiKe  of  tile 
emperor  Justin*  l^e  Wng  of  Ladca  wae  solem&ly  Itivested 
with  the  diadem^  and  his  do  A  and  tanie  of  white  silk,  with 
a  gold  border^  displayed,  in  rieh  embroidery,  Uio  figure  of 
his  Bew  patft>n^  who  soothed  the  jealousy  of  the  Pevsiati 
oourt,  and  exoused  ihe  retolt  of  Colchee^  by  ihe  renefabie 
namea  of  hospitdit^  and  fdigioa*  The  O(«nmon  interoA  of 
both  emphi^  iHiposed  oft  the  CcMiiads  the  duty  of  guitfdmg 
the  peases  of  Ifouiit  OaocastK,  wheite  a  wall  of  isdxty  miles  S 
now  dstoded  by  the  inotitMy  aervioe  of  the  musketeers  of 
Kngtelia.'' 

But  this  honorable  oonMotion  was  soon  corrupted  by  th^ 
avariee  and  anbition  of  the  Bomans.  I>egraded  fnm  the 
laak  of  allies^  the  Laai  were  faMessaatly  reminded,  by  words 
and  aedonsyof  their  dependent  state.  At  the  dietanoe  of  a 
day's  JouriNy  beyond  the  Apsaroa,  they  beheld  .the  rising 
fixrtMs  of  Petia,^  whioh  eommanded  the  marMme  eouotry 


•*  Jobo  liakla,  Ohron.  toon  u.  p^  IS4t— 187.  TheoBhaaas,  p.  144. 
fiisi  MiaoelL  1.  xt.  p.  108.  The  huck  is  aathentic,  but  tbe  date  aeems 
too  reoeni  In  speudiw  oC  their  Pendan  alliance,  the  Lazi  oootempo- 
raries  of  Jastinian  employ  the  moat  obsolete  words— «y  yp^l^*  /nr^^ia 
«f>ayeroi,  Ac  Could  they  belong  to  a  comiection  whidi  had  not  been 
dSMoKed  above  twenty yesrst 

**  Ike  ssle  vestige  of  Petratubiists  in  the  writings  ol  Proeopius  sad 
JaatUaa  MostM  the  towns  aad easfles  of  ladoa  msy  be fonad  by 
flompariag  tMr  namss  and  position  with  the  aoap  of  MiagnUa,  in 
jjnnberti. 
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to  ibe  south  of  Uie  Phasis.  Instead  of  bebg  proteeted  bj  the 
valor,  Colchos  was  insulted  by  the  lioentiousneas,  of  foreign 
mercenaries;  the  benefits  of  oommerce  were  oonverted  into 
base  and  vexatious  monopoly;  and  Gubazes,  the  native 
prince,  was  reduced  to  a  pageant  of  royalty,  b^  the  superior 
mfluence  of  the  offioeis  of  JustiniaiL  Disappointed  in  their 
expectations  of  Christian  virtue,  the  indignant  Lazi  reposed 
some  confidence  in  the  justice  of  an  unbehever.  Aner  a 
private  assurance  that  their  ambassad(Mn  should  not  be  de- 
uvered  to  the  Romans,  they  publicly  solidted  the  friendship 
and  aid  of  Ghosroes,  The  sagadous  monarch  instantly  dii^ 
cemed  the  use  and  importance  of  Golehos ;  and  meditated  a 
plan  of  conquest,  which  was  renewed  at  the  end  of  a  thou- 
sand years  by  Shah  Abbas,  the  wisest  and  most  powerful  of 
his  successors.*^  His  ambition  was*  fired  by  the  hope  of 
laundiinff  a  Persian  navy  horn  the  Phasis,  of  commanding  the 
trade  and  navigatiou  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  of  desokting  the  coast 
of  Pontus  and  Bithynia,  of  distressing,  perhaps  of  attacking, 
Constantinople,  and  of  persuading  the  Barbarians  of  Europe 
to  second  ms  arms  and  <x>unsels  against  the  common  enemy 
of  mankind.  Under  the  pretence  of  a  Scythian  war,  he 
silently  led  his  troops  to  the  frontiers  of  Iberia;  the  Colchian 
guides  were  prepared  to  conduct  them  thibugh  the  woods  and 
along  the  preapices  of  Mount  Caucasus;  and  a  narrow  path 
was  kboriously  formed  into  a  safe  and  spacious  highway,  for 
the  march  of  cavalry,  and  even  of  elephantB.  Gubazes  laid 
his  person  and  diadem  at  the  feet  of  the  king  of  Persia ;  hia 
Colchians  imitated  the  submissiou  of  their  prince ;  and  after 
the  walls  <^  Petra  had  been  shaken,  the  Roman  garrison  pre- 
vented, by  a  capituktion,  the  impending  fury  of  the  last 
assault  But  the  Lazi  soon  discovered,  that  their  impatience 
had  urged  them  to  choose  an  evil  more  intderable  than  the 
calamities  which  they  strove  to  escape.  The  monopoly  of 
salt  and  com  was  effectually  removed  by  the  loss  of  those 
valuable  commodities.  The  authority  of  a  Roman  legislator, 
was  succeeded  by  the  pride  of  an  Oriental  despot,  who  beheld, 
with  equal  disdain,  the  slaves  whotn  he  had  exalted,  and  the 


>«  See  Che  amosing  letters  of  Pietro  deUa  Valle^  the  Roman  travel- 
ler. (Viaggi,  tom-  ii.  207,  209,  218,-216,  266,  286.  SOO,  torn,  iil  p.  64, 
127.)  In  the  years  1618, 1619,  and.  1620,  he  oonvened  with  Shah 
Abhu,  and  strooglj  enooura^d  a  devgn  which  mght  have  united 
Persia  and  Europe  against  their  common  enemy  the  Turk. 
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kings  whom. he  bad  humbled  before  the  footBtool  of  his  thione. 
The  adoration  of  fire  was  introduoed  into  Golchos  by  the  zeal 
of  the  Magi :  their  intolerant  spirit  provoked  the  i^or  of  a 
Christian  people;  and  the  prejudice  of  nature  or  education 
was  wounded  by  the  impious  practice  of  exposing  the  dead 
bodies  of  their  parents,  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  tower,  to  the 
crows  and  vultures  of  the  air."*  Conscious  of  the  increasing 
hatred,  which  retarded  the  execution  of  his  great  designs,  the 
just  Nushirvan  had  secretlv  ^ven  orders  to  assassinate  the 
kin^  of  the  Lazi,  to  transplant  the  people  into  some  distant 
land,  and  to  fix  a  £uthful  and  warlike  cobny  on  the  banks  of 
the  Phasis.  The  watchful  jealousy  of  the  Colchians  foresaw 
and  averted  the  approaching  ruin.  Their  repentance  was  ac- 
cepted at  Constantinople  by  the  prudence,  rather  than  clem- 
ency, of  Justinian ;  and  he  commanded  Dagisteus,  with  seven 
thousand  Romans^  and  one  thousand  of  the  Zani,*  to  expel 
the  Persians  from  the  coast  of  the  Euxine. 

The  siege  of  Petra,  which  the  Roman  general,  with  the  aid 
of  the  Lazi,  immediately  undertook,  is  one  of  the  meet  remark- 
able actions  of  the  age.  The  city  was  seated  on  a  craggy 
rock,  which  hung  over  the  sea,  and  communica|;ed  by  a  steep 
and  narrow  path  with  the  land.  Since  the  approach  was  dif- 
ficult, the  attack  might  be  deemed  impossible:  the  Persian 
conqueror  had  stren^hened  the  fortifi(Sations  of  Justinian; 
and  the  places  least  inaccessible  were  covered  by  additional 
bulwarks.  In  this  important  fortress,  the  vigilance  of  Chos- 
roes  had  deposited  a  magazine  of  offensive  and  defensive 
arms,  sufficient  for .  five  times  the  number,  not  only  of  the 
garrison,  but  of  the  besiegers  themselves.  The  stock  of  flour 
and  salt  provisions  was  adequate  to  the  consumption  of  five 
years;  the  want  of  wine  was  supplied  by  vinegar;  and  of 
grain  from  whence  a  strong  liquor  was  extracted,  and  a  triple 
aqueduct  eluded  the  diligence^  and  even  the  suspicions,  of 

■*  See  Herodotoi,  (1.  i  a  140,  p^  69,)  who  speaks  with  diffidence, 
Larcher,  (torn.  I  p.  899 — 401,  Notes  but  Herodote,)  ProcopiTW,  (Per- 
sic L  i  c.  llj  afid  Agathiae,  (L  U.  p.  61,  62.)  This  practioe,  agree- 
able to  the  Zendavesta,  (Hyde,  de  Relig.  Pers.  c.  84,  pu  414—421,) 
demonslTates  that  the  burial  of  the  PetBiaD  kings,  (XenophoQ,  Gyro- 

pSBd.   L  Tiii  p.  668,)  ri  yip  ro^rw  inucapttoTtMv  rtB  if   yj   /iixO^i'*",  is 

a  Greek  fiction,  and  that  their  tombs  ootdd  be  do  more  than  ceno- 
taphs. 


*  These  seem  the  flame  people  called  Bosnians,  p.  3dS.— M. 
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tin  vfoemy.  Bat  the  finntfit  defence  of  Petht  Was  placsbd  ih 
ttie  wdor  of  fifteen  hiifKlred  Peisifibs,  ^o  resisted  the  assanltB 
of  thB  Romaiis,  wtiitet,  in  ia  6ofb»  vein  of  eartb,  a  mine  wb^ 
Becreily  peifoated.  The  wall,  suppoHed  by  slender  and 
temporary  props,  hung  tottering  in  the  air;  btit  Dagistens 
delayed  the  aittack  till  he  had  secnred  a  specific  recompense ; 
and  the  to^m  was  relieved  before  the  return  of  his  messen- 
ger from  Ootistantiiiople.  th^  ^emian  gattison  was  redoced 
to  four  hundred  meii,<^  whOtti  ho  ^Aiote  than  fifty  were  ^xempi 
fhmi  sidnrass  or  woumda;  yteit  sttch  had  been  dieir  infleidbid 
perseverknee^  tiiat  tbey  eotUMtdied  th^k  losses  from  dxo  ene- 
my, by  enduring,  without  A  mttfniUi*,  t(he  sight  and  putrefy^ 
ing  flctendi  of  dM  dead  bodicb  of  tliei^  eleven  hundred  com^ 
panions.  After  their  doli'v^anoe,  the  bk^eadies  were  ha^if 
stopped  with  Mnd-bags;  the  «ftine  was  t^plenished  with  eaerth; 
b  new  Wall  was  erect^  cm  a  ft^tiiie  ^  substantial  timber;  knd 
a  firesh  garrison  of  three  tiiousiand  meii  was  stationed  at  P^fcdk 
to  sustain  the  labors  of  a  second  isiege.  The  operations,  both 
of  the  attttdc  and  defence,'  w«re  conducted  with  skilful  ob^ 
Btinac^;  and  each  party  derived  usefhl  leseons  from  the 
experience  of  tlLeir  past  fkUlte.  A  battering-hini  was  invented, 
of  light  coBBtruetion  a»d  powerful  effect :  it  was  transpotted 
and  worked  by  the  hands  of  forty  soldiers ;  and  as  the  stonea 
were  loosened  by  its  repeated  strokes,  they  were  torn  with 
loDff  iron  hooks  from  the  wall  From  those  walls,  a  shower 
of  darts  vm  incessantly  poured  oh  the  heads  of  the  assailants ; 
but  they  were  most  dangerously  annoyed  bv  a  fiery  composi- 
tion of  sulphur  and  bitumen,  which  in  Cotohod  might  with 
come  propriety  be  named  the  oil  of  Medea.  Of  sik  thousand 
Bomans  who  mounted  the  scaling'-Uldder^  their  general  Bessas 
was  the  first,  a  gallant  veteran  of  seventy  years  cf  age :  the 
courage  of  their  leader^  Mb  fiiU,  and  extreme  danger,  animated 
the  irresistible  effort  of  hift  troops;  and  their  prevailing  num- 
bers oppressed  the  strength,  without  subduing  the  spirit,  of  the 
Persian  garrison.  The  fate  of  these  valiant  men  deserves  to 
be  more  distinctly  noticed^  Seven  hundred  had  perished  in 
the  siege,  two  tliousand  three  hundred  survived  tx>  defend  the 
breach.  One  thousand  and  seventy  were  destroyed  with  fire 
and  sword  in  the  last  assault;  and  if  seven  hundred  and 
thirty  were  made  ptiaoneEB,  only  eighteen  among  them  were 
found  without  the  marks  of  honorable  wounds.  The  remain- 
ing Aye  hundred  escaped  into  the  citadel,  which  they  main- 
tained without  any  hope*  Of  reliefi  rejeotiog  the  fidrest  terms 
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of  capitnktioii  and  service,  tiH  they  wei«  lost  in  the  ilat»*. 
iTiey  died  in  obedience  to  the  cottmands  of  their  prince ;  toA 
stioh  examplefi  of  ]oyii!tij  and  vidor  might  e^cHe  their  cottntty- 
tnen  to  deeds  dP  eqaal  deftpair  and  mora  prosperoos  event  The 
instant  demolition  of  tlft  Woribs  of  Petra  conleMed  the  oston- 
ishment  and  apprehension  tyf  f2ie  cotiquercyr. 

A  Spartan  would  have  pftnsed  a.nd  pitied  the  tbtne  eC  these 
heroic  Blares ;  but  the  teoions  warftire  and  alternate  success 
of  the  Rcttian  and  Persian  ai^ms  caknot  ^taia  t^  attention  of 
posterity  at  liie  foot  6f  Motint  Oancasus.  The  advantages 
obtained  by  tiie  troops  off  Jvstihian  were  teote  frequesft  umI 
splendid ;  but  llie  forces  of  the  great  Idng  weve  ccnitiniially 
sapp^ied,  till  they  amonnted  to  eight  elephants  and  seventy 
thousand  tten,  indndii^  twelve  thousand  ScytiiSaA  allies,  and 
abov^  three  thousand  Dilemitss,  who  descended  by  their  free 
diolce  "txm  the  hiOs  of  Hyrcahl^  and  wet«  equaDy  ^nni- 
dabte  in  close  or  in  distant  cotnbat.  The  Siege  of  AnAimop^ 
ofis^  a  tame  imposed  or  corrupted  by  the  Cheeks,  was  raised 
with  some  loss  and  precipitation ;  but  the  Petcftsns  occupied 
the  t)as8es  of  Iberia  t  Oolcnos  was  enslaved  by  their  foHs  and 
garraons ;  they  devoured  the  scan^  sustenance  of  the  peo^ 
pie ;  and  tihe  prince  of  the  La2i  fled  ihto  the  mountaikis.  In 
the  Roman  camp,  fidth  tmd  discipline  were  unk^wn*  and 
the  independent' leaders,  who  were  hiVested  With  equal  pewer^ 
disputed  wiHi  eadi  otber  the  preeminence  of  vice  and  cor* 
ruptiou.  The  Persians  followed,  without  a  mumnnr^  the  com- 
mands of  a  single  dnd,  n^ho  impMtiy  obeyed  the  iisstruc^ 
lions  of  their  supreme  lord.  Their  genend  was  (jUstinguished 
smcmg  the  heroes  of  the  EMA  by  his  wisdom  in  council,  and 
his  valor  in  the  lield.  The  adtanoed  age  of  Mermeroes,  and 
the  lameness  of  both  his  feet,  could  tot  din^nisk  the  activity 
of  his  mind,  or  even  of  his  body ;  and,  whilst  he  was  carried 
ia  a  litter  in  the  front  of  battle,  he  inspired  temw  to  the  en- 
emy, and  a  iust  confidence  to  ihe  troops,  who,  under  his  ban* 
MIS,  were  always  suecessliL  After  his  death,  the  command 
devolved  to  Nacoragan,  a  pl!0^  satrap,  who,  in  a  conference 
with  the  Imperial  cbiefk,  had  presumed  to  declare  that  he 
dispoeed  of  victory  aa  absolutely  as  of  the  ring  on  his  finger. 
Suoh  pfesamptkm  was  the  naturai  cause  and  forerunnw  ^  a 
diameful  defeat  The  Romans  had  been  gradually  repulsed 
to  the  ^e  of  the  seanihore ;  and  thdr  kst  camp,  on  the 
tiiiis  of  ike  Greciaji  colony  of  PhasiS)  was  defended  on  all 
sides  by  strong  intrenchments,  the  river,  the  Buxiae,  and  A 
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fleet  of  galleys.  Despair  united  thdr  oouiisels  and  invig- 
>)rated  their  arms :  they  withstood  the  assault  of  the  Persians ; 
and  the  flight  of  Naooragan  pteoeded  or  followed  the  slaugh- 
ter of  ten  thousand  of  his  brarest  soldiers.  He  escaped  from 
the  Bomans  to  fiedl  into  the  hands  of  an  unforgiving  master, 
who  severely  chastised  the  error  of  his  owil  choice:  the  un- 
fortunate general  was  flayed  alire^  and  his  skin,  stu£^  into 
the  human  form,  was  exposed  on  a  mountain;  a  dreadful 
warning  to  those  who  might  hereafter  be  intrusted  with  the 
fame  and  fortune  of  Persian*  Yet  the  prudence  of  Chosroes 
insensibly  relinquish^  the  prosecution  of  the  Ck>lchian  war, 
in  the  just  penuasion,  that  it  is  .impossible  to  reduce,  or,  at 
least,  to  hold  a  distant  country  against  the  wishes  and  efforts 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  fidelily  of  Gubazes  sustained  the 
most  rigorous  trials.  He  patiently  endured  the  hardships  of 
a  savage  life,  and  rejected  with  disdain,  the  specious  tempta- 
tions of  the  Persian  court*"  The  king  of  the  Lazi  had  been 
educated  in  the  Christian  reli^on ;  his  mother  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  senator ;  during  his  you^  he  had  served  ten  years 
a  silentiary  of  the  Byzantine  palace,"  and  the  arrears  of  an 
unpaid  salary  were  a  motive  of  attachment  as  well  as  of 
complaint  ^ut  the  long  continuance  of  his  sufferings  ex- 
torted from  him  a  naked  representation  of  the  truth;  and 
truth  was  an  unpardonable  libel  on  the  lieutenants  of  Justin- 
ian, who,  amidst  the  delays  of  a  ruinous  war,  had  spared  his 
enemies  and  trampled  on  hid  allies.  Their  malicious  infor- 
mation persuaded  me  emperor  that  his  Pithless  vassal  already 
meditated  a  second  defection :  an  order  was  surprised  to 
send  him  prisoner  to  Constantinople;  a  treacherous  clause 
was  inserted,  that  he  mi^ht  be  lawfully  killed  in  case  of  re- 
sistance ;  and  Gubazes,  without  arms,  or  suspicion  of  danger, 

••  The  poniahment  of  flaying  alive  conld  not  be  introduced  into 
Persia  by  Sapor,  (Briteon,  de  Regn.  Pera  L  ii.  p.  678,)  nor  could  it  be 
oofued  from  the  fooliah  tale  of  Marsyaa,  the  Phrygian  piper»  meet  fool- 
iBhlv  quoted  as  a  precedent  by  Agathias,  (L  iv.  p.  182,  183.) 

"  m  the  palace  of  Constantinople  there  were  thirty  silentiaries, 
who  were  styled  hastaU,  ante  fores  cubiculi,  rtis  etyns  Hlcraratf  an  hon- 
oraUe  title  -^hich  conferred  the  rank,  without  imposing  the-  duties^  6f 
a  senator,  (Ck>d.  Theodos.  L  vi  tit  28.  Gothcfred  Comment  ttmL  il  ix 
129.) 


*  Aooording  to  Agathias,  the  death  of  Ghihazei  praoeded 
Naooragui.    The  trial  took  piece  after  the  batt]e.^M. 


tiie  defiMlof 
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was  stabbed  in  tlie  security  of  «  friendly  inteniew.  In  the 
firsl  momentB  of  rage  and  despair,  the  Golehians  would  have 
sacrificed  their  ooontiy  and  religion  to  the  mtification  of 
revenge.  But  the  authority  and  eloquence  of  the  wiser  few 
obtained  a  salutary  pause:  the  TictoiT  of  the  Phasis  restored 
the  terror  of  the  Roman  arms,  and  the  emperor  was  solicitous 
to  abfiolre  his  own  name  from  the  imputation  of  so  foul  a 
murder.  A  judge  of  senatorial  rank  was  commissioned  to 
inquire  into  uie  conduct  and  death  of  the  king  of  the  Lao. 
He  ascended  a  stately  tribunal,  encompassed  by  die  ministen 
oi  justice  and  punishment :  in  the  presence  of  both  nations, 
this  extraordinary  cause  was  pleaded,  according  to  the  forma 
d  dvil  jurisprudence,  and  some  satisfiustbn  was  mnted  to  an 
injured  people,  by  the  Sentence  and  exeontbn  of  the  meaner 
criminals.** 

In  peace,  the  king  of  Peisia  continually  sought  the  pre- 
tences of  a  rupture :  but  no  sooner  had  he  taken  up  arms, 
than  he  ezpr^sed  his  desire  of  a  safe  and  honorable  treaty. 
During  the  fiercest  hostilities,  the  two  monatchs  entertained  a 
deceitnil  negotiation ;  and  such  was  the  superiority  of  Choe^ 
roes,  that  whilst  he  treated  the  Roman  ministers  with  inso- 
lence and  contempt,  he  obtained  the  most  imprecedented 
honors  for  his  own  ambassadon  at  the  Imperial  court  The 
successor  of  Cyrus  assumed  the  majesty  of  the  Eastern  sun, 
and  graciously  permitted  his  younger  brother  Justinian  to 
reign  over  the  West,  with  the  pale  and  reflected  splendor  of 
the  moon.  This  dgantic  style  was  suppcnrted  by  the  pomp 
and  eloquence  of  Isdigune,  one  of  the  royal  chamberlains. 
His  wife  and  daughters,  with  a  tndn  of  eunuchs  and  camels, 
attended  the  march  of  the  ambassador:  two  satraps  with 
golden  diadems  were  numbered  among  his  fbllowers :  he  was 
guarded  by  five  hundred  horse,  the  most  valiant  of  the  Per- 
sians; and  the  Roman  governor  of  Dara  wisely  refused  to 
admit  more  than  twenty  of  this  martial  and  hostile  caravan. 

••  On  these  judicial  oratiooB,  Agathias  (L  iii  p.  81—89, 1.  iv.  p.  108 
—119)  larishes  eighteen  or  twenty  pages  of  fuae  and  florid  rhetoric 
Hia  ignorance  or  cardooroosn  orerloolai  the  strongest  argnment  against 
&e  irmg  of  Lasica— his  fomm  revolt* 


*  The  Orations  hi  the  tUzdhook  of  Agathias  sre  not  jadicial,  nor  delivered 
before  the  Bomsn  tribansl:  it  is  a  deliberative  debate  among  the  Golchiaas 
on  the  expediency  of  adhering  U>  the  Eomaa,  or  embradng  the  Persian, 


eznediency  of  adhering  U>  the  Emnan,  or 
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'When  iBdagiwe  had  aaXeubed  tbe  emperor,  and  delwered  Ida 
pNMnti^ he  p890ed  te^  moDthaafc  Gonstaoiiaople  without  di&* 
ouBfiieg  B9f  amox^  sSmn.  Instead  of  being  confined  to  hia 
Balaoe^  and  Moeiving  Ibod  and  water  ftom  the  bands  of  hia 
(eepeia^  Ihe  FBraiao  ambasaadoci  without  spies  ov  givurds,  was 
allowed  to  yisit  th^-  capital ;  and  the  freedpn;  of  conyenatioa 
9iid  trade  enjoyed  by  Us.  ^Vk^<»f  offeuded  the  prejudioea 
of  a&  age  which,  rigocously  prmstased  the  law  of  nations^  with- 
out confidenoe  ob  coiirtisy."*  By  an  mwxampbd  indu%eDce» 
his  intei^raj^^  a  servant  below  the  no<jce»  of  a  Bcunan  magisr 
tntOy  was  seated,  at  th^  table  of  Justijoiany  by  the  side  of  his 
Blaster :  and  one  tbpiwand  poui»ds  of  gold  might  be  aasigned 
lor  the  eipeaae  of  his  joomey  and  entertainment.  Tet  the 
vepeated  labors  of  Isdi^^iae  could  procure  only  a  partial  and 
imperfect  truce,  which  %as  always  purchased  with  the  treasr 
ures,  and  renewed  at  tkus  soUcitatioii,  of  dte  ByzajOitxne  court 
yimy  years  of  fruitless  desolation  <dapsed  before  Justinian 
and  Choaroes  w^e  compelled,  by  mutufd  lassitude,,  to  consult 
the  lepose  of  their  decliainff  age.  At  a  oon&rence  held  on 
tho  frontier^  eaeh  party,  without  expecting  to  gain  credit,  dia- 
played  the  power,  the  jjostioei  mi  the  pacific  int^ntipus,  of 
their  respective  sovereigns ;  but  oisoessity  and  interest  dictated 
tbe  trea^  of  peaoei  whieh  waii  concluded  for  a  term  -of  fifty 
yesjrs,  diligently  con^posed  in  th^  Greek  and  Persian  Ian- 
guagesi.and  attested  by  the  s^  of  twelve  interpreters.  The 
Bberty  of  oonuneroa  imo4  religion  was  fixed  aod  defined  ;  thjs 
allies  of  the  emperor  and  the  great  king  were  included  in  Urn 
aame  benefits  aiui  Qbligjations ;  and  the  most  scrupulous  pre- 
o«utions  were  provided  to  prevent  or  deteiwinA  the  aoadental 
disputes  that  might  arise  on  the^confinesvof  two  hostile  nations. 
After  tw^ty  yeaas  of  deBtru^tijirQ>  though  &eble  war»the  hmita 
still  remained  ndthout  alteratioa;.  and,  Chossoes  was  peKSuaded 
Uf  renounce  his:  df^igeroua  daim  tOv  the-  pos8e8sk>n  or  sover- 
eignty of  Ck>k)ha8  uid  its  d^^dent  stales.  Rich  in  the 
accumulated  treasure^  of  the  East,  he  extorted  from  the  Ro- 
^mans  an  annual  payment  of  thi^y  thousand  j^ieces  of  gold; 
apd  the.  smaUneas  of  the  sum  rotve^iled  the  disgrace  oC  a 

**  ProcoptuB  represents  the  practice  of  the  Gothic  court  of  Ravenns, 
(Goth.  L  l  c.  7;)  and  foreign  smbassadorB  have  been  treated  with  the 
Mme  jeBlomy  and  rigor  in  T^Idbx,  (Btnfaeqnuis,  epist.  iii  n  U9i  942, 
^)  Rnasla,  (Voyage  jyoieanna,)  and  Ofaiiia,  (NarraiiTa  of  M.  <te 
Lange,  in  Betft  ftaveb,  vol  it  p.  l«f^*-»ll.) 
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Inbiita  ift  ite  aaked  defomitj.  In  a  previottB  debute^  the 
ehaiiot  of  Bmotitm,  aad  tbe  iribeel  of  tntmie,  were  applied 
bj  one  of  the  ixuiuitei«  oi  JaBHaian^  wk>  obeyed  thai  the 
ledwslKXi  <tf  AdIboqI^  and  some  finvian  oitiee,  had  eloTated 
bej<»d  moaBnia  the  yain  and  an  moi»  ipizil  of  the  Barber 
nan.  **  You  are  nMBftaken,"  sepUed  the  modest  Fanian :  ^  the 
iuBg  of  hm^iy  the  loid  of  manhiad,  kobrdown  with  contempt 
on  such  petty  aegniritioTaa ;  and  ol  tihe  ten  Batioaa,  vanqnished 
bj  his  inyinoUe  annsy  be  osteemB  the  Bomaiie  m  the  least 
fNrmidable.'"*  \ti0oMng  to  the  Orfeoteb,  the  empue  of 
Naahirrsa  extended  baok  Fenganahy  m  IWoMoxiana,  tot 
Temea  or  ibabia  FisHx.  He  subdued  the.  vebeb  of  Hjt- 
eanta,  ledueed  the  pnoflnacos  of  Oabnl  and  Zablestan  on  the 
kaake  of  the  ladas,  broke  the  power  of  the  Knthab'tes,  tenni- 
nated  by  an.  honorable  tiealj  we  Tnikish  war,  and  admitted 
the  daughta  of  the  great  khan  into  the  aomber  of  his  kwfbl 
wives.  Victorious  and  respected  among  the  princes  of  Asia, 
he  gave  audience,  in  his  palace  of  Madain,  or  Gtesiphon,  to 
the  ambessadore  ot  ibe  ^orld.  Their  gifts  os  tributes,  arms», 
rich  ffarmenjbB,  g^ms,  slaves,  or  aromatics,  were  humbly  pre- 
aented  at  the  foot  of  his  thaone ;  and  he  condescended  to^ 
accept  fiom  the  king  of  India  ten  quintals^  of  the  wood  of 
aloes,  a  maid  seven  cubits  hi  heigbti  and  a  carpet  softer  than 
Bilk,  the  skin,  as  it  w^  reported^  of  an.  extraordiAary  ser- 
pent" 

Justinian  had  been  leproaohed  ibr  hii  alliance  with  the 
Ahiopians,  as  if  he  attempted  to  introduce  a  j>6op]e  of  sav- 
a^  negroes  into  the  system  of  civilized  society.  But  the 
fiiends  of  the  Bomaa  empire,  the  Azumites^  or  Abyssinians,. 
may  be  aLvaya  diatingniaiied  from  ^  original  natives  of 
Afinea.**'  The  hand  of  nature  hae  flattened  the  noses  of  the 
ii^roes,  covered  their  heads  with  shaggnr  wool,  and  tinged 
their  atin  with  inherent  and  indelibleblackness.  But  the 
oHve  complexioD  of  the  Abya^imaps,  theif  hair>  shape»  and 

**  Hie  Degotiatioo8  and  teealies  betwoon  Jnstiiiian  and  Obotroes  are 
cofdoualy  embuoed  l^  Frocophn,  (Perac  L  u  dO,  18,  26,  27, 28. 
Oothic.  I  iL  dl,  16,)  Agathiaa,  (L  lir.  pw  Ul,  142,)  and  MjftQBader,  (ia 
9xe«pt,  Iiegal  ]».  182—147.)  Ooosult  Barbeyiaa,  Hisk  dea  AndeDs 
'bait^  torn,  ii  n.  154, 181-- 184^  lea— 200. 

•*  I^HeriMlot,  BftMot  Orient,  p.  680,  681,  2*4,  296. 

*^  See  Buffim,  Hist  Naturelle,  torn,  fit  ]^.  449.  This  Arab  cast  of 
fcatnres  and  complexion,  wbicfa  has  contmned  8400  ye^rs  (Ludolj^h. 
Hist  et  Ooimnent  iEihiopic.  1.  i.  c.  4)  in  the  oology  of  Abyaamii^ 
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features,  difltinotlj  mark  them  as  a  colony  of  Arabs;  and 
this  descent  is  oonfinned  bf  the  resemblance  of  ianflrnage  and 
manners,  the  report  of  an  ancient*  emigration,  and  the  narrow 
interval  between  the  shores  <^  the  Ked  Sea.  Christianity 
had  raised  that  nation  above  the  level  of  African  barbarism :  ** 
their  interooone  with  Efgypt,  and  the  successors  of  Constan- 
tine,**  had  communicated  the  rudimente  of  the  arts  and 
sciences;  their  vessels  traded  to  thd  Isle  of  Ceylon,**  and 
seven  kingdoms  obeyed  the  Negus  or  supreme  prince  of 
Abyssinia.  The  independence  of  ue  Homerites,!  who  reigned 
in  the  rich  and  happv  Arabia,  was  first  violated  by  an  Ethi- 
opian conqueror :  he  drew  his  hereditary  daim  from  the  queen 
of  Sheba,**  and  his  ambition  was  sanctified  by  religious  zeaL 
The  Jews,  powerful  and  active  in  exile,  had  seduced  the  mind 
of  Dunaan,  prince  of  the  Homerites.  Th^  urged  him  to 
retaliate  the  persecution  inflicted  by  the  Imp^al  laws  on 

will  justify  the  BiupiGioD,  that  race,  as  well  as  climate,  must  have  con- 
tributed to  form  the  negroes  of  the  adjacent  and  similar  regions  * 

*'  The  Portuguese  missionaries,  Alvarea,  (Ramusio,  torn,  l  foL  204, 
rect  274,  vers.)  Bermudez,  (Purcfaaa's  PilsTimSyYol.  il  L  r.  cl  7,  p. 
1149—1188,)  Lobo,  (Relation,  Ac^  par  M.  Te  Grand,  with  zv.  IHsser- 
tatioDs,  Paris,  1728.)  and  TeUez  (Helations  de  Theyenot,  part  iv.) 
could  only  relate  of  ihodern  Abyssinia  what  they  had  seen  or  iayented 
The  ernditioa  of  Ludolphus,  (Hist  ^thiopica,  Franoofurt.  1S81. 
CommeDtarius,  1601.  Appendix,  1694,)  in  twenty-fiTe  languases, 
could  add  Uttle  conoeming  ita  aadeiit  history.  Yet  um  fiune  of  Caled, 
or  BllisthflBus,  the  conqueror  of  Yemen,  is  celebrated  in  national  songs 
and  Wends. 

**  The  neeotiations  of  Justinian  with  the  Azumites,  or  iSlthiopiana, 
are  recorded  by  Procopius  (Persia  L  l  c  19,  20)  and  John  Malala, 
(tom.  ii.  p.  168 — 165,  198 — 196.)  The  historian  of  Antioch  quotes 
the  original  narrative  of  the  ambassador  Ifonnosas^  of- which  Phothn 
(Bibllot  Cod.  ill)  has  preserved  a  curious  extract 

'*  The  trade  of  the  Axumites  to  the  coast  of  India  and  Africa,  and 
the  Isle  of  Ceylon,  is  ciu-iously  represented  by  Cosmaa  Indicoplenstes, 
(Toixwraph.  Christian  1.  ii  p,  182, 188. 189,  140,  L  zL  p.  888,  839.) 

*'  Ludol]di.  BisL  et  Comment  JSthiop.  1.  ii  cl  8. 


*  Blr.  Salt  (Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  458|  considers  them  to  be  distinct  fitim  the 
Arabs — ''in  feature,  color, babit,  and  manoen." — ^M. 

t  It  appears  by  the  important  inscription  discovered  by  Mr.  Bait  at 
Axonm,  and  from  a  law  of  Constantias,  (16th  Jan.  356,  inserted  in  the 
Theodosian  Code,  L  18,  c.  19,)  that  in  the  nuddle  of  the  fourth  oentoir  of 
oar  era  the  princes  of  the  Axnmltes  Joined  to  their  titles  that  of  kug  of  the 
Homerites.  The  oonqnests  which  they  made  over  the  Arabs  in  the  sixth 
oentaiy  were  oi^  a  restoration  of  the  ancient  order  of  things.    3t.  Hartta, 
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their  unforttiDate  brethren :  some  Roman  merchants  were 
iojnriovaly  treated;  and  seyeral  Christians  of  Nem*^  were 
honored  with  the  crown  of  martyrdom.**  The  churches  of 
Arabia  implored  the  protection  of  the  Abyssinian  monarch. 
The  Negus  passed  the  fied  Sea  with  a  fleet  and  army, 
deprived  the  Jewish  proselyte  of  his  kingdom  and  life,  and 
eztingnished  a  race  of  princes,  who  had  ruled  above  two 
thousand  years  the  sequestered  r^on  of  myrrh  and  frankin- 
cense. The  conqueror  immediately  announced  the  victory 
of  the  goepel,  requested  an  orthodox  patriarch,  and  so  warmly 
prcrfessed  his  friendship  to  the  Roman  empire,  that  Justinian 
was  flattered  by  the  hope  of  diverting  the  silk  trade  through 
the  channel  of  Abyssinia,  and  of  exciting  the  forces  of  Arabia 
against  the  Persian  king.  Nonnosus,  descended  from  a  fiunilj 
of  ambassadors,  was  named  by  the  emperor  to  execute  this 
important  commission.  He  wisely  declined  the  shorter,  but 
more  dangerous,  road,  throi^h  the  sandy  deserts  of  Nubia ; 
woended  the  Nile,  embark^  on  the  Ited  Sea,  and  safely 
landed  at  the  African  port  of  Adulis.  From  Adulis  to  the 
royal  dty  of  Axume  is  no  more  than  fifty  leagues,  in  a  direct 
line ;  but  the  winding  passes  of  the  mountains  detained  the 
ambassador  fifteen  days ;  and  as  he  traversed  the  forests,  he 
saw,  and  vaguely  computed,  about  five  thousand  wild  ele- 
phants. The  capita],  according  to  his  repcHt,  was  large  and 
poj^ulous ;  and  the  village  of  Axume  is  still  conspicuous  by 
the  regal  coronations,  by  die  ruins  of  a  Christian  temple,  and 
by  sixteen  or  seventeen  obelisks  inscribed  with  Grecian  char- 


*^  The  dty  of  Nesra,  or  Na^ran,  in  Yemen,  is  surrounded  with 
palm-trees,  and  stan^  in  the  high  road  between  Saana,  the  capita], 
and  Mecca ;  from  the  former  ten,  from  the  latter  twenty  davs'  journey 
of  a  caravan  of  camels,  (Abulfeda,  Desoript  Arabias,  p.  62.) 

**  The  martvrdom  of  St  Arethas,  prince  of  Negra,  and  his  three 
hundred  and  forty  companions,*  is  embellished  in  the  legends  of 
Metaf^hrastes  and  Nioephonia  OaUistu^  oopied  by  Barooios,  (A.  D. 
522,  Ko.  22—66,  A.  D.  623,  No.  16—29,)  aixl  refuted  with  obscure 
diligence,  by  Basnsge,  (Hist  des  Juife,  torn,  viil  L  ziL  a  iL  p.  888— 
848.)  who  investigates  the  state  of  the  Jews  in  Arabia  and  ^Ethiopia. 


*  According  to  Jobannsen,  [Hist  Teniaiw>  Praf.  p.  89,)  Dan^  rDsu 
Kowas)  massacred  20.000  Gbnstiaas,  and  threw  them  into  a  pit  where 
tbey  were  bomed.     They  -are  called  in  the  Kono  the  oompanions  of  the 
pit  (sodi  fove«B.V;-M. 
VOLi  IV. — It 
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aeten.'*  But  the  Negus  f  gave  audience  in  the  open  field, 
seated  on  a  lofty  chariot,  which  was  drawn  bj  four  el^hanta, 
superbly  caparisoned,  and  surrounded  by  his  noUes  and  mu»* 
dans.  He  was  ckd  in  a  linen  garment  and  cap,  holding  in 
hb  hand  two  javelins  and  a  light  shield ;  and,  i^ihough  his 
nakedness  was  imperfisctly  coverMl,  he  displayed  the  Bwhario 
pomp  of  gold  chains,  collars,  and  braoeleto,  richly  adorned 
with  pearis  and  precious  stones.  The  ambassador  of  Justin- 
ian knelt ;  the  NeguiB  raised  him  firom  the  ground,  embraced 
Nonnosus,  kissed  the  seal,  perused  the  letter,  accepted  the 
Roman  alliance,  and,  brandishing  his  weapons^  denounced 
implacable  war  against  the  worshipers  of  fire.  But  the 
proposal  of  the  silk  trade  was  eluded ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  assurances,  and  perhaps  the  wishes,  of  the  Abyssiniana, 
these  hostile  menaces  evaporated  without  effect  The  Ho- 
merites  were  unwilling  to  abandon  their  aromatic  groves,  to 
explore  a  sandy  desert,  and  to  encounter,  after  all  their 
fiitigues,  a  formidable  nation  from  whom  they  had  never 
received  any  personal  injuries.  Instead  of  enlaiging  his  con- 
quests, the  king  of  JEithiopia  was  incapable  of  defending  his 
possessions.  Abrahah,|  the  slave  of  a  Roman  merdbant  of 
Adulis,  assumed  the  sceptre  of  the  Homerites ;  the  troops  of 
Africa  were  seduced  by  the  luxury  of  the  climate ;  and  Jus- 
tinian solicited  the  friendship  of  the  usurper,  who  honored 
with'  a  slight  tribute  the  supremacy  of  his  prince.    Afte^  a 

**  Alvures  (io  Ramusio,  torn,  l  foL  219,  yera.  221,  versL)  nw  the 
flouruhioff  state  of  Axume  in  the  yew  1620 — ^luogomolto  buooo  e 
ffrande.  It  was  ruined  in  the  same  century  by  the  Turldt^  inyaaion. 
No  more  than  100  bouses  remain ;  but  the  memory  of  its  past  greatness 
is  preserved  by  the  regal  coronation,  (Ludolph.  mat  et  C^iment  L  vL 

*  Lord  Valentia's  and  Mr.  Salt's  TniTelt  gire  a  high  notion  of  the  nuns 
of  Axam.— M. 

t  The  Negns  is  difibrently  called  BlesbasB,  Elesboas,  Elistheas,  prob- 
acy the  same  name,  or  rather  appellation.  Bee  St  Bfartfai,  voL  viiL 
p.  49.—M. 

t  According  to  the  Arabian  aothorities,  (Johaunsen,  Hist  Yeman«, 
p.  94,  Bonn,  1628,)  Abrahah  was  an  Abyssinian,  the  rival  of  Ariathns,  the 
brotber  of  the  AbvssiDion  king:  he  surprised  and  slew  Ariathns^  and  by 
his  craft  appeased  the  resentment  of  Nadjash,  the  Abyssinian  king.  Ab- 
rahah was  a  Christian;  be  bailt  a  magnificent  charcu  at  Sana,  and  dis- 
saaded  his  sabiects  from  their  accastomed  pilgrimages  to  Mecca.  The 
charch  was  defiled,  it  was  sapposed,  by  the  Koreishites.  and  Abrahah  took 
n^  arms  to  reTenge  himself  on  the  temple  at  Mecca.  He  was  repelled  by 
■  nuracle:  his  elephant  woald  not  advance,  bnt  knelt  down  before  the  sacred 
place ;  Abrahah  fled,  discomfited  and  mortally  woonded,  to  Sana.— M. 
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long  serieB  of  prosperity,  the  power  of  Abrahah  was  oyer- 
thrown  before  the  gates  of  Mecca;  bis  children  were  de- 
spoiled bj  the  PeraiaQ  oonqueror ;  and  the  ^Ethiopiam  were 
finally  e^^led  fix>m  the  oontineDt  of  Asia.  This  narrative ' 
of  obscnre  and  remote  events  is  not  foreign  to  the  decHne  and 
&11  of  the  Roman  empire.  If  a  Christian  power  had  been 
maintained  in  Arabia,  Mahomet  mnst  have  been  crushed  in 
his  cradle,  and  Abyssinia  would  have  prevented  a  revolu- 
tion which  has  changed  the  civil  and  religious  state  of  the 
world."** 


1*^  The  revoliitioDS  of  Yemen  in  the  nztli  centory  must  be  col- 
lected from  ProoouhiB,  (Persic.  L  i  c  19,  20,)  Tlieophanes  Bysant, 
(apud  Phot  codlziii  p.  80,)  Si  TbeophaDea,  (in  Chronograph,  p.  144, 
146,  188,  189,  206,  207,  who  is  full  ofstnnge  blunders,)  Pocock,  (Spe- 
cimen Wat  Arab  jx  62,  66,)  IXHerbelot,  (Bibllot.  Orientale^  p-  12, 
417,)  and  Sale's  Ireliminary  Discourse  and  Koran,  (c.  106.)  The 
revolt  of  Abrahah  is  mentioned  by  Prooopius ;  and  hu  fall,  though 
dooded  with  mirades,  is  an  historittl  fiurtf 


*  A  period  oTsixt^-seveD  Tears  is  assigned  bymost  ofthe  Arabian  sntbor- 
ides  to  the  Abysshuan  kiDgdom  in  Homeritiar— IL    ■ 

t  To  the  authors  who  have  iUvstrated  the  obscure  history  of  the  Jewish 
and  Abyssinian  Unffdanis  in  Homeritis  may  be  added  Schnltens,  Hist. 
Joecanidarum;  Waldi,  Historia  remm  in  Homerite  gestarum,  in  the  4tb 
vol  of  ths  Gottingen  Transsctkxis ;  Sail's  Travels,  vol  ii  p.  446,  &c.; 
Sylvestxe  de  Secy,  vol.  i.  Acad,  des  Inscrip. ;  Jost,  Geschichte  der  Israel- 
iter ;  JofaannseD,  Hist  Tcmanaft ;  St.  liartm's  notes  to  Le  Beau,  t  viL 
p.  42^— M. 
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CHAPTER   XLIII. 

REBELLIONS  OF   AFRICA. RESTORATION   OF   THE  GOTHIC  KING- 
DOM  BT    TOnLA. LOSS'  AND    RECOVERY    OF    ROME. ^FINAL 

CONQUEST    OF     ITALT     BT     NAR8ES. ^EXTINCTION     OF     THE 

OSTROGOTHS. ^DEFEAT    OF   THE    FRANKS   AND    ALSMANNI. 

LAST  VICTORY,  DISGRACE,  ANO  DEATH  OF  BELISARIUS.— 
DEATH  AND  CHARACTER  OF  JUSTINIAN,— COMET,  EARTH- 
QUAKES,  AND   PLAGUE. 

The  review  of  the  oations  from  the  Danube  to  the  Nile  has 
exposed,  on  every  side,  the  weakness  of  the  Romans;  and 
our  wonder  is  reasonably  excited  that  they  should  presume  to 
enlarge  an  empire  whose  ancient  limits  they  were  incapable 
of  defending.  But  the  wars,  the  conquests,  and  the  triumphs 
of  Justinian,  are  the  feeble  and  pernicious  efforts  of  old  age, 
which  exhaust  the  remains  of  strength,  and  accelerate  the  de- 
cay of  the  powers  of  life.  He  exulted  in  the  glorious  act  of 
raBtorinff  Africa  and  Italy  to  the  republic ;  but  the  calamities 
which  K>llowed  the  departure  of  Belisarius  betrayed  the  im- 
potence of  the  conqueror,  and  accomplished  the  ruin  of  those 
unfortunate  countries. 

From  his  new  ^acquisitions,  Justinian  expected  that  his 
avarice,  as  well  as  pride,  should  be  richly  gratified.  A  rapa- 
cious minister  of  the  finances  closely  pursued  the  footsteps  of 
Belisarius ;  and  as  the  old  registers  of  tribute  had  been  burnt 
by  the  Vandals,  he  indulged  his  fancy  in  a  liberal  calculation 
and  arbitrary  assessment  of  the  wealth  of  Afi^ca.*  The  in- 
crease of  taxes,  which  were  drawn  away  by  a  distant  sov- 
ereign, and  a  general  resumption  of  the  patrimony  or  crown 

'  For  the  troubles  of  Africa,  I  Deither  have  nor  desire  another  guide 
than  ProoopiuB,  whose  eye  oontemplated  the  image,  and  whose  ear 
collected  the  reports,  of  the  memorable  eyents  of  his  own  times.  In 
the  second  book  of  the  Vandalic  war  he  relates  the  reroit  of  Stosa, 

ia  14 — ^24,)  the  return  of  Belisarius,  (a  16,)  the  victory  of  Germanua, 
a  16,  17,  18,)  the  second  administration  of  Solomon,  (c  19,  20,  21,) 
the  goyemment  of  Sergius,  (c.  22,  28,)  of  Areobindus,  (c.  24,)  the  tyr- 
anny and  death  of  Gbntharis,  (c.  26,  26,  27,  28 ;}  nor  can  I  disown  any 
symptoms  of  flattery  or  maleyolence  in  his  vanoos  portraits. 
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lands,  soon  dispelled  ihe  iDtozication  of  the  public  joy :  but 
the  emperor  was  insensible  to  the  modest  complaints  of  the 
people,  till  he  was  awakened  and  alarmed  by  the  cIanA>rs  of 
militaiy  discontent  Many  of  the  Roman  soldiers  had  mar- 
ried the  widows  and  daaghters  of  the  Vandals.  As  their  own, 
by  the  doable  right  of  conquest  and  inheritance,  they  claimed 
the  estates  which  G^nseric-  had  assigned  to  his  victorious 
troops.  They  heard  with  disdain  the  cold  and  selfish  repre- 
sentations of  their  of&oers,  that  the  liberality  of  Justinian  had 
raised  them  from  a  savage  or  servile  condition;  that  they 
were  already  enrkhed  by  the  spoils  of  Africa,  the  treasure, 
the  slaves,  and  the  movables  of  the  vanquished  Barbarians ; 
and  that  t^e  andent  and  lawful  patrimony  of  the  emperors 
would  be  applied  only  to  the  support  of  that  government  on 
which  their  own  safety  and  reward  must  ultinaately  depend. 
The  mutiny  was  secretly  inflamed  by  a  thousand  soldiers,  for 
the  most  part  Heruli,  who  had  imbibed  the  doctrines,  and  were 
instigated  by  the  clergy,  of  the  Arian  sect ;  and  the  cause  of 
peijnry  and  rebellion  was  sanctified  by  the  dispensing  powers 
of  &naticism.  The  Arians  deplored  the  ruin  of  their  church, 
triumphant  above  a  century  in  Africa ;  and  they  were  justly 
provoked  by  the  laws  of  the  conqueror,  which  interdicted  the 
baptism  of  their  children,  and  the  exercise  of  all  religious  wor- 
ship. Of  the  Vandals  chosen  by  Belisarius,  the  &r  greater 
part,  in  the  honors  of  the  Eastern  service,  foi^ot  their  country 
and  religion.  But  a  generous  band  of  four  hundred  obliged 
the  mariners,  when  they  were  in  sight  of  the  Isle  of  Lesbos,  to 
alter  their  course :  they  touched  on  Peloponnesus,  ran  ashore 
on  a  desert  coast  of  Afirica,  and  boldly  erected,  on  Mount  Au- 
rasius,  the  standard  of  independence  and  revolt  While  the 
troops  of  the  provinces  disclaimed  the  commands  of  their  su- 
periors, a  conspiracy  was  formed  at  Carthage  against  the  life 
of  Solomon,  who  filled  with  honor  the  place  of  Belisarius ;  and 
the  Arians  had  piously  resolved  to  sacrifice  the  tyrant  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar,  during  the  awful  mysteries  of  the  festival  of 
Easter.  Fear  or  remorse  restrained  the  daggers  of  the  assas- 
sins, but  the  patience  of  Solomon  emboldened  their  discontent ; 
and,  at  the  end  of  ten  days,  a  furious  sedition  was  kindled  in 
the  Circus,  which  desolated  Africa  above  ten  years.  The  pil- 
lage of  the  city,  and  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  its  inhab- 
itants, were  suspended  -only  by  darkness,  sleep,  and  intoxica- 
tion :  ihe  governor,  with  seven  companions,  amon^  whom  was 
the  historian  Frocopius,  escaped  to  Sicily :  two  Odrds  of  the 
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annj  were  involved  in  the  guilt  of  treason ;  and  eight  thon- 
sand  insurgents,  assembliog  in  the  field  of  Bulla,  elected  Stoza 
for  their  chief^  a  private  soldier,  who  possessed  in  a  superior 
degree  the  virtues  of  a  rebel  Under  the  mask  of  freedom, 
his  eloquence  could  lead,  or  M  least  impel,  the  panions  of  his 
equab.  He  raised  himself  to  a  level  with  Belisaiius,  and  the 
nephew  of  the  emperor,  by  daring  to  encounter  them  in  the 
field ;  and  the  victorious  generals  were  compelled  to  acknowl- 
edge that  Stx)za  deserved  a  purer  cause,  and  a  more  legitimate 
command.  Vanquished  in  battle,  he  dexterously  employed 
the  arts  of  negotiation ;  a  Roman  army  was  seduced  from  their 
allegiance,  and  the  chie&  who  had  trusted  to  his  fidthlesa 
promise  were  murdered  by  his  order  in  a  church  of  Numidia. 
When  every  resource,  either  of  force  or  perfidy,  waa  ex- 
hausted, Stoza,  with  some  desperate  Vandals,  retired  to  the 
wilds  of  Mauritania,  obtained  the  daughter  of  a  Barbarian 
prince,  and  eluded  the  pursuit  of  his  enemies,  by  the  report  of 
his  death.  The  personal  weight  of  Belisarius,  the  rank,  the 
spirit,  and  the  temper,  of  Germanus,  the  emperor^s  nephew, 
and  the  vigor  and  success  of  the  second  administration  of  the 
eunuch  Solomon,  restored  the  modesty  of  the  camp,  and 
miuntained  for  a  while  the  tranquillity  of  Africa.  But  the  vioea 
of  the  Byzantine  court  were  felt  in  that  distant  province ;  the 
troops  complained  that  they  were  neither  paid  nor  relieved, 
and  as  soon  as  the  public  disorders  were  sufficiently  mature, 
Stoza  was  again  alive,  in  arms,  and  at  the  gates  of  Carthage. 
He  fell  in  a  single  combat,  but  he  smiled  in  the  agonies  of 
death,  when  he  was  informed  that  his  own  javelin  had  reached 
the  heart  of  his  antagonist.*  The  example  of  Stoza,  and  the 
assurance  that  a  fortunate  soldier  had  been  the  first  king,  en- 
couraged the  ambition  of  (rontharis,  and  he  promised,  by  a 
private  treaty,  to  divide  Africa  with  the  Moors,  if,  with  their 

*  CorippM  gives  a  different  aoooant  of  the  death  of  Stosa ;  he  waa  trana- 
fixed  by  an  arrow  from  the  hand  of  John,  (not  the  hero  of  his  poem,)  who 
broke  desperately  throag^h  the  victoriooB   troops  of  the  enemy.    Stosa 
repented,  says  the  poet,  of  hia   treaaonoas  reMUon,  and.  anticipated — 
another  Cataune— etama]  tormenu  as  hia  punishment 
Reddam,  improba,  pcenss 
QoMB  Beml.    Furlifl  socios  Catllioa  cnteBtis 
Bxagitatus  adest    Videojam  Tartara,  fundo 
flammarmnque  globoSt  et  clara  {nceodia  volrl. 

Johannldos,  book  It.  line  SU. 
An  the  other  anthorities  eonfirm  GKbboa's  aoooant  of  the  death  of  John  by 
the  hand  of  Stoza.    This  poem  of  Cknippus,  onknown  to  Qibbon,  was  first 

Sblished  bv  Mazznchelli  daring  the  present  centoiy^  and  ia  reprinted  in 
)  new  editkn  of  the  Bysantina  writera^—ll 
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dangerous  aid,  he  should  ascend  the  throne  of  Carthage.  The 
feeble  Areobindus,  unskilled  in  the  affiiirs  of  peace  and  war, 
was  raised,  by  his  marriage  with  the  niece  of  Justinian,  to  the 
office  of  exarch.  He  was  suddenly  oppressed  by  a  sedition 
of  the  guards,  and  his  abject  supplicataons,  whidi  provoked 
the  contempt,  could  not  more  the  pity,  of  the  inexorable 
tyrant  After  a  reign  of  thirty  days,  Gontharis  himself  was 
stabbed  at  a  banquet  by  the  hand  of  Artaban ;  *  and  it  is  sin- 
gular enough,  that  an  Armenian  prince,  of  the  royal  &mi]y 
^  Arsaces,  should  reestablish  at  Carthage  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  en^pire.  In  the  conspiracy  which  unsheathed  the 
^If^ggev'  of  Brutus  against  the  life  of  Csesar,  every  circumstance 
k  curious  and  impoitant  to  the  eyes  of  posterity;  but  the 
guilt  or  merit  of  these  loyal  or  rebellions  assassins  could  in- 
terest only  the  contemporaries  of  Prooopius^  who,  by  their 
hopes  and  fears,  their  friendship  or  resentment^  were  person- 
ally engaged  in  the  revolutions  of  A^'ca.*   . 

That  country  was  rapidly  sinking  into  the  state  of  barbarism 
fix>ra  whence  it  had  been  raised  by  the  Phoenician  colonies  and 
Roman  laws ;  and  every  step  of  intestine  discord  was  marked 
by  some  deplorable  victory  of  savage  man  over  civihxed  so- 
ciety. The  Moors,*  though  ignorant  of  justioe,  were  impatient 
of  oppression:  their  vagrant  life  and  boundless  wilderness 
di8app6inted  the  arms,  and  eluded  the  chains,  of  a  conqueror; 
and  experience  had  shown,  that  neither  oaths  nor  obligations 
eoald  secure  the  fidelity  of  their  attachment  The  victory  of 
Mount  Auras  had  awed  them  into  momentary  submission; 
but  if  they  respected  the  character  of  Solomon,  they  hated 
and  despised  the  pride  and  luxury  of  his  two  nephews,  Cyrus 
and  Sergius,  on  whom  their  uncle  had  imprudently  bestowed 

'  Yet  I  must  not  refuse  him  the  merit  of  painting,  in  lively  colors, 
the  murder  of  Gonthari&  One  of  the  assassins  uttered  a  sentiment 
not  unworthy  of  a  Roman  patriot :  "  If  I  fail,"  said  Artasires,  '^in  the 
first  Btroke,  kill  me  on  the  spot,  lest  the  rack  should  extort  a  discovery 
of  my  accomplices." 

'  The  Moorish  wars  are  occasionally  introduced  into  the  narrative 
of  Procopius,  (Vandal  1.  iL  c.  19—28,  26,  27,  28.  Gothic.  L  iv.  c  17 ;) 
and  Theophanes  adds  some  prosperous  and  adverse  events  in  the  last 
years  of  Justinian.  > 

•  ■  — " 

*  This  murder  was  prompted  to  the  Armenian  (according  to  Corippus)  hy 
Oi^food  Athanasios,  (men  praefect  of  Africa.) 

Hone  placidas  eanft  grsvltate  coegit 
yffimttom  maetare  virum ^—Corlppiu,  voL  iv.  p.  837.— IC 
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the  provindal  governmeDta  of  Tripoli  and  PentapoiiSb  A 
Moorifih  tribe  encamped  under  the  walls  of  Leptis,  to  renew 
their  allianoe^  and  receive  from  the  governor  the  customaij 
gifts.  FoarBC(»6  of  their  deputies  were  introduced  as  friends 
into  the  city ;  but  on  the  dark  suspicion  of  a  conspiracy,  thej 
were  massacred  at  the  table  of  Sergius^  and  the  clamor  of 
arms  and  revenge  was  reechoed  through  the  valleys  of  Mount 
AUas  from  both  the  Syrtes  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  A  peisonal 
iigury,  the  unjust  execution  or  murder  of  his  brother,  rendered 
AntiUas  the  enemy  of  the  Romans.  The  defeat  of  the  Van- 
dals had  formerly  signalized  his  valor ;  the  rudiments  of  jus^ 
tice  and  prudence  were  still  more  conspicuous  in  a  Moor ;  and 
while  he  laid  Adrumetum  in  ashes,  he  calmly  admonished  the 
emperor  that  the  peace  of  Africa  might  be  secured  by  the  re- 
call of  Solomon  and  his  unworthy  nephews.  The  exarch  led 
forth  his  troops  from  Carthage :  but^  at  the  distance  oi  six 
days'  journey,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tebeste,*  be  was  aston- 
ished by  the  superior  numbers  and  fierce  aspect  of  the  Bar- 
barians. He  proposed  a  treaty;  solicited  a  reconciliation; 
and  offered  to  bind  himself  by  the  most  solemn  oaths.  ^  By 
what  oaths  can  he  bind  himself?"  interrupted  the  indignant 
Moors.  "  Will  he  swear  by  the  Gospels,  the  divine  books  of 
the  Christians  ?  It  was  on  those  books  that  the  f^ith  of  his 
nephew  Sergius  was  pledged  to  eighty  of  our  innocent  and 
unfortunate  brethren.  Before  we  trust  them  a  sebond  time, 
let  us  try  their  efficacy  in  the  chtetisement  of  perjury  and  the 
vindication  of  their  own  honor."  Their  honor  was  vindicated 
in  the  field  of  Tebeste,  by  the  death  of  Solomon,  and  the  total 
loss  of  his  army.*  The  arrival  of  fresh  troops  and  more  skil- 
ful commanders  soon  checked  the  insolence  of  the  Moors: 
seventeen  of  their  princes  were  slain  in  the  same  battle ;  and 
the  doubtful  and  transient  submission  of  their  tribes  was  cele- 


*  Now  Tibesh^  in  the  kingdom  of  Algiers.  It  is  watered  hy  a  river, 
the  Sujeraaa,  which  CeOIs  into  the  Mejerda,  (Bagradoi)  Tibesh  is  still 
remarkable  for  its  walls  of  large  stones,  (like  fiie  Coliseum  of  Rome,) 
a  fomitain,  and  a  grove  of  waTnut-trees :  the  country  is  fruitful,  aad 
the  neighboring  Bereberes  are  warlike.  It  appears  from  an  iascrip- 
tion,  that,  under  the  reign  of  Adrian,  the  roacl  from  Carthago  to  Te- 
beste was  constructed  by  the  third  l^on,  (Marmol,  Description  de 
FAfrique,  tom.  ii.  p.  442,  443.    Shawns  Travels,  p.  64,  65,  66.) 

*  Corippas  (Johannidoa,  lib.  iu.  417—441)  describes  the  defbat  and  death 
of  SolomoD.— M. 
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brated  with  lavish  applause  by  the  people  of  CoDstantiiiopIe. 
Soeoesaive  inroads  had  reduced  the  province  of  Africa  to  one 
third  of  the  measure  of  Italy ;  yet  the  Roman  emperors  con- 
tinued to  reign  above  a  centurv  over  Carthage  and  the  fruitful 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  ^But  the  victories  and  the  losses 
of  Justinian  were  alike  pernicious  to  mankind ;  and  such  was 
the  desolation  of  Africa,  that  in  many  parts  a  stranger  might 
wander  whole  days  without  meeting  the  face  either  of  a  friend 
or  an  enemy.  The  nation  of  the  Vandals  had  disappeared : 
they  once  amounted  to  a  hundred  and  sixty  thqusand  warriore, 
without  including  the  children,  the  women,  or  the  slaves. 
Their  numbers  were  infinitely  surpassed  by  the  number  of  the 
MoOTiah  families  extirpated  in  a  ralentless  waf;  and  the  same 
deetrueliion  was  retaliated  on  the  Romans  and  their  allies,  who 
perished  by  the  climate,  their  mutual  quarrels,  and  the  rage 
of  the  Barbarians.  When  Procofnus  first  landed,  he  admired 
the  populousnesa  c^  the  cities  and  oountir,  strenuously  exer- 
eiaed  in  the  labors  of  coinmeroe  and  agriculture.  In  less  than 
twenty  years,  that  busy  scene  was  converted  into  a  silent  sol- 
itude; the  wealthy  dtizens  escaped  to  Sicily  and  Constanti- 
nople ;  and  the  secret  historian  nas  confidently  affirmed,  that 
^Ye  iioallions  of  Africans  were  consumed  by  the  wara  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  emperor  Justinian.* 

The  jealousy  pf  the  Byzantine  court  had  not  permitted 
Belisarius  y>  achieve  the  conquest  of  Italy;  and  his  abrupt 
departure  revived  'the  courage  of  the  Goths,'  who  respected 
his  genius,  his  .virtue,  and  even  the  laudable  motive  which 
had  urged  the  servant  of  Justinian  to  deceive  and  reject  them. 
They  luid  lost  their  king,  (an  inconsiderable  loss,)  their  capi- 
tal, their  treasures,  the  provinces  from  Sicily  to  the  Alps,  and 
the  miUtary  force  of  two  hundred  thousand  Barbarians,  mag- 
nificentiy  equipped  with  horses  and  arms.  Yet  all  was  not 
lest,  as  long  as  Pavia  was  defended  by  one  thousand  GK>ths, . 
inspired  by  a  sense  of  honor,  the  love  of  freedom,  and  the 
memory  of  their   past  greatness.    The   supreme  command 

•  Procopius,  Anecdot  c.  18.  The  series  of  tlie  African  history  at- 
tests this  melancholy  truth. 

'  In  the  second  (c.  30)  and  third  boolns  (c,  1 — 40,)  Procopius  con- 
tinues the  history  of  the  Gk>thic  war  from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth 
year  of  Justiniito.  As  the  events  are  less  interesting  than  in  the 
former  period,  he  allots  only  half  the  space  to  double  the  time.  Jor- 
Dttodes,  and  the  Ohromde  of  MaroeUinoB,  affivd  some  collateral  hints. 
Sigonius^  Fagi,  Huratorit  JiMaoon,  and  De  Buat,  are  usefol,  and  have 
bf^used. 
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was  unammouslj  offered  to  the  brave  Unuas ;  and  it  waa  In 
his  eyes  alone  that  the  disgrace  of  his  uncle  Vitiges  could 
appear  as  a  reason  of  exclusion.  His  voice  inclined  the  elec- 
tion in  fiivor  of  HiLdibald,  whose  personal  merit  was  recom- 
mended by  the  vain  hope  that  hisr  kinsman  Theudes,  the 
Spanish  monarch,  would  support  the  common  interest  of  the 
Qothic  nation.  The  success  of  his  arms  in  Liguiia  and 
Venetia  seemed  to  justify  their  choice ;  but  he  soon  dedaved 
to  the  world  that  he  was  incapable  of  fomnnst  or  command- 
ing his  benefoctor.  The  consort  of  ffihlibald  was  deeply 
wounded  by  the  beauty,  the  riches,  and  the  |>ride,  of  the  wire 
of  Uraias ;  and  the  death  of  that  virtuous  jMitriot  excited  the 
indignation  of  a  free  people.  A  bold  assassin  executed  their' 
sentence  by  striking  off  the  head  of  Hildibald  in  the  midst  of 
a  banquet ;  the  Rugians,  a  foreign  tribe,  assumed  the  privi- 
lege of  election :  and  Totila,*  t£d  nephew  of  the  late  king, 
was  tempted,  by  revenge,  to  deliver  himself  and  the  garrison 
of  Trevigo  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  But  the  gallant 
and  accomplished  youth  was  easily  persuaded  to  prefer  the 
GK>thic  throne  before  the  service  of  Justinian;  and  as  soon 
as  the  palace  of  Pavia  had  been  purified  from  tbe  Rugian 
usurper,  he  reviewed  the  national  force  of  five  thousand  sol- 
diers, and  generously  undertook  the  restoration  of  the  kingdom 
of  Italy. 

The  sucoesBors  of  Belisarins,  eleven  eenerala  of  equal 
rank,  neglected  to  crush  the  feeble  and  <&united  Goths,  till 
they  were  roused  to  action  by  the  prepress  of  Totila  and  the 
reproaches  of  Justinian.  The  gates  of  Verona  were  secretly 
opened  to  Artabazus,  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  Persians  in 
the  service  of  the  empire.  The  Qoths  fled  from  the  city.  At 
the  distance  of  sixty  furlongs  the  Roman  generals  halted  to 
regulate  the  division  of  the  spoil.  While  they  disputed,  the 
enemy  discovered  the  real  number  of  the  victors :  the  Per- 
sians were  instantly  overpowered,  and  it  was  by  leaping  from 
the  wall  that  Artabazus  preserved  a  Ufe  which,  he  lost  in  a 
few  days  by  the  lance  of  a  Barbarian,  who  had  defied  him  to 
single  combat.  Twenty  thousand  Romans  encountered  the 
forces  of  Totila,  near  Faenza,  and  on  the  hills  of  Mugello,  of 
the  Florentine  territory.    The  ardor  of  freedmen,  who  fought 

*  His  real  name,  m  appean  by  medall*  was  Badoilla,  or  Badink.    Totila 
*     tod  (in  Gennaa)  ia  di    ' 


immorta] :  tod  (in  Gennaa)  ia  death.     Todiia%  dauAleaa.    Com- 
pare St.  Martin,  toL  ix.  p.  37.— M. 
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to  r^in  their  oouDtry,  was  opposed  to  the  languid  temper  of 
meroenarj  troops,  who  were  even  destitute  of  the  merits  of 
strong  and  well-disciplined  servitude.  On  the  first  attacl^ 
they  abandoned  iJieir  ensigns,  threw  down  their  arms,  and 
dispersed  on  all  sidee  with  an  active  speed,  which  abated  the 
loss,  whilst  it  aggravated  the.  ^ame^  of  their  d^eat  The 
king  of  the  Gk>ths,  who  blushed  for  the  baseness  of  his  ene- 
mies, pursued  with  rapid  steps  the  path  of  honor  and  victory. 
Totila  passed  the  Po,*  traversed  the  Apennine,  suspended 
the  important  conquest  of  Bavenna,  Florence,  and  Rome,  and 
marched  through  the  heart  of  Italy,  to  form  the  siege  or 
nther  the  blodude,  of  Naples.  The  Roman  chie&,  impris- 
oned in  their  respective  cities,  and  accusing  each  other  of  the 
common  disgrace,  did  not  presume  to  disturb  his  enterprise- 
Bat  the  emperor,  alarm^  by  the  distress  and  danger  of  his 
Italian  conquests,  despatched  to  the  relief  of  Naples  a  fleet 
of  galleys  and  a  body  of  Thracian  and  Armenian  soldiers. 
They  landed  in  Sicily,  which  yielded  its  copious  stores  of 
provisiona ;  but  the  delays  of  the  new  commander,  an  unwar-  - 
like  magistrate,  protracted  the  sufferings  of  the  besieged ;  and 
the  succors,  which  he  dropped  with  a  timid  and  ta»iy  hand, 
^were  successively  intercepted  by  the  armed  vessels  stationed 
by  Totila  in  the  Bay  of  Naples.  The  principal  officer  of  the 
Romans  was  dragged,  with  a  rope  round  his  neck,  to  the  foot  . 
of  the  wall,  ftom  whence,  with  a  trembHng  voice,  he  exhorted 
the  citixens  to  implore,  like  himself,  the  mercy  of  the  con- 
queror. They  requested  a  truce,  with  a  promise  of  surren- 
dering the  dty,  if  no  eflfectual  relief  should  appear  at  the  end 
of  thirty  days.  Instead  of  one  month,  the  audacious  Barba- 
rian granted  them  three,  in  the  just  confidence  that  &miifd 
would  anticipate  the  term  of  their  capitulation.  After  the 
reduction  of  Naples  and  Cumae,  the  provinces  of  Lucania, 
Apulia,  and  Calabria,  submitted  to  the  king  of  the  Goths. 
Totila  led  his  army  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  pitched  his  camp  at 
l^bur,  or  Tivoli,  within  twenty  miles  of  the  capital,  and  calmly 
exhorted  the  senate  and  people  to  compare  the  tyranny  of  the 
Ghreeks  with  the  blessings  of  the  Gothic  reign. 

The  rapid  success  of  Totila  may  be  partly  ascribed  to  the 
revolutbn  which  three  years'  experience  had  produced  in  the 
sentiments  of  the  Italians.    At  the  command,  or  at  least  in 

*  Tbifl  to  not  quite  oomct :  ha  fasd  croiied  the  Po  befcre  the  bottle  of 
Feenze.— M. 

% 
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the  name,  of  a  Catholic  emperor,  the  pope,^  their  s^nniiMl 
&ther,  had  been  torn  from  the  Roman  church,   and  eithcir 
starveA  or  murdered  on  a  desolate  island.*    The  virtues  of 
Belisarius  were  replaced  by  the  various  or  uniform  vices  of 
eleven  chiefs,  at  Rome,  Ravenna,  Florence,  Perugia,  Spoleto, 
d^c,  who  abused  their  authority  for  the  indulgence,  of  lust  or 
avarice.    T&e  improvement  of  the  revenue  was  committed  to 
Alexander,  a  subtle  scribe,  long  practised  in  the  fraud  and 
oppression  of  the  Byzantine  schools,  and   whose  same  of 
p9allicUon,  the  scissors^*  was  drawn  from  the  dexterous  arti- 
fice with  which  he   reduced  the  sue  without  defecing  the 
figure,  of  the  gold  coin.     Instead  of  ei^ecting  the  restoratioik 
of  peace  and   industry,  he  imposed  a  heavy  aasesBmeni  on 
the  fortunes  of  the  Italians.     Yet  his  present  or  future  demands 
were  less  odious  than  a  prosecution  of  arbitrary  rigor  against 
the  persons  and  property  of  all  those  who,  under  the  Gothic 
kings,  had  been  concerned  in  the  receipt  and  expenditure  of 
the  public  money.     The  subjects  of  Justinian,  who  escaped 
these  partial  vexations,  were  oppressed  by  the  irreguhur  main- 
tenance  of   the   soldiers,  whom  Alexander   de&uded  and 
despised ;  and  their  hasty  sallies  in  quest  of  wealltb,  or  sub- 
sistence, provoked  the  inhabitants  of  the  countiy  to  await  at, 
implore  their  deliverance  from  the  virtues  of  a  Barbarian. 
Totila  '*  was  chaste  and  temperate ;  and  none  were  deceived, 
either  friends  or  enemi^  who  depended  on  his  fiuth  or  his 
clemenqr.     To   the  husbandmen  of  Italy  the  Grothic  king 
issued   a  welcome   proclamation,  enjoining   them   to  punne 
their  important  labors,  and  to  rest  assured,  that,  on  the  pay- 
ment of  the  ordinary  taxes,  the/  should  be  defended  by  hb 
valor  and  discipline  firom  the  injuries  of  war.     The 


*  Sylverius,  bieihop  of  Rome,  was  first  transported  to  Patara,  in  Ly- 
eta,  and  at  len^  starved  (sub  eorum  custodii  inedia  confectus)  in  the 
Isle  of  Palmaria,  A.  D.  688,  June  80,  (liberat  in  Breviar.  c.  22,  Ait 
astasius,  in  Sylveria  Baronius,  A.  D.  640,  Na  2,  8.  Pagi,  m  Vti 
Pont  torn,  i  p.  285,  28&.)  ProoopLua  (Anecdcit  c  1)  accuses  only  the 
empress  and  Antonina 

*  Palmaria,  a  small  Island,  opposite  to  Terracina  and  the  coast  of 
the  Volsci,  (Oluver.  Ital  Antiq.  L  iil  c,  7,  p.  1014.) 

*  As  ihe  Logothete  Alexander,  and  most  of  his  civil  and  military 
coUea^es,  were  either  disgraced  or  despised,  the  ink  of  the  Anec- 
dotes (c.  4,  6,  18)  is  scarcely  blacker  than  that  of  the  Gothic  History, 
(I  iii.  c.  1,  8,  4,  9,  20,  21,  <kc.) 

'"  Procopius  (L  iii.  c.  2,  8,  ACy)  does  ample  and  willing  justice  to  the 
merit  of  Totila.  The  Roman  histariaDs,  from  Sallqst  and  IVuatns 
were  happ' 


tion 


3  happy  to  forget  the  vices  of  their  countrymen  in  the  eontempla* 
of  Barbaric  virtiie. 
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towBB  he  snocesBively  attacked;  and  m  soon  as  they  had 
yielded  to  his  arms,  he  donolished  the  fortifications ;  to  save 
the  people  from  the  calamities  of  a  fiiture  'siege,  to^prive 
Ibe  Romans  of  ihe  arts  of  defence,  and  to  decide  the  C^dious 
quarrel  of  the  two  nations,  hy  an  equal  and  honorable  conflict 
in  the  field  of  battle.  The  Roman  captives  and  deserters 
were  tempted  to  enlist  in  the  service  of  a  liberal  and  courteous 
adversary ;  the  slaves  were  attracted  by  the  firm  and  faithful 
promise,  that  they  should  never  be  delivered  to  their  masters ; 
and  from  the  thousand  warriors  of  Pavia,  a  new  people,  under 
the  same  appellation  of  Goths,  was  insensibly  formed  in  the 
camp  of  Totila.  He  sincerely  accomplished  the  articles  of 
capitulation,  without  seeking  or  accepting  any  sinister  advan- 
tage from  ambiguous  expressions  or  unforeseen  events:  the 
garrison  of  Naples  had  stipulated  that  they  should  be  trans- 
ported by  sea ;  the  obstinacy  of  the  winds  prevented  their 
voyage,  but  they  were  generously  supplied  with  horses,  pro- 
viaiona,  and  a  safe-conduct  to  the  gates  of  Rome.  The  wives 
of  the  senators,  who  had  been  surprised  in  the  villas  of  Cam- 
pania, were  restored,  without  a  ransom,  to  their  husbands ; 
tiie  violation  of  female  chastity  was  inexorably  chastised  with 
death;  and  in  the  salutary  regulation  of  the  edict  of  the 
finnished  Neapolitans,  the  conqueror  assumed  the  office  of  a 
humane  and  attentive  physician.  The  virtues  of  Totila  are 
equally  laudable,  whether  they  proceeded  from  true  policy, 
leligioua  principle,  or  the  instinct  of  humanity :  he  often 
harang^d  his  troopa;  and  it  was  his  constant  theme,  that 
national  vke  and  ruin  are  inseparably  connected ;  that  victory 
is  the  fruit  of  moral  as  well  as  military  virtue ;  and  that  the 
prince,  and  even  the  people,  are  responsible  for  the  crimes 
which  they  neglect  to  punish. 

The  return  of  Belisarius  to  save  the  country  which  he  had 
subdued,  was  pressed  with  equal  vehemence  by  his  friends 
and  enemies ;  and  the  Gothic  war  was  imposed  as  a  trust  or 
an  exile  on  the  veteran  commander.  A  hero  on  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates,  a  slave  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  he 
accepted  with  reluctance  the  painful  task  of  supporting  his 
own  reputation,  and  retrieving  the  faults  of  his  successors. 
The  sea  was  open  to  the  Romans :  the  ships  and  soldiers  were 
assembled  at  Salons,  near  the  palace  of  Diocletian:  he  re- 
freshed and  reviewed  his  troops  at  Pola  in  Istria,  coasted  round 
the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  entered  the  port  of  Ravenna,  aM 
despatched   orders  rather  than  supplies  to  the  subordinate 
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dties.  His  fint  public  oration  was  addreesed  to  the  Goths 
•  and  RomaoB,  in  tiie  name  of  the  emperor,  who  had  soBpended 
for  a  while  the  conquest  of  Penia,  and  listened  to  the  prayers 
of  his  Italian  subjects.  He  gently  touched  on  the  causes  and 
the  authors  of  the  recent  disasters;  striving  to  remoTe  the 
fear  of  punishment  for  the  past,  and  the  hope  of  impunity  for 
the  future,  and  laboring,  with  more  zeal  than  success,  to  unite 
all  the  members  of  his  government  in  a  firm  league  of 
affoction  and  obedience.  JustiniaD,  his  gradous  master,  was 
indined  to  pardon  and  reward ;  and  it  was  their  interesty  as 
well  as  duty,  to  reclaim  their  deluded  brethren,  who  had  been 
seduced  by  the  arts  of  the  usurper.  Not  a  man  was  tempted 
to  desert  the  standard  of  the  Gothic  king.  Belisarios  soon 
discovered,  that  he  was  sent  to  remain  the  idle  and*  impotmt 
spectator  of  the  glory  of  a  young  Barbarian ;  and  his  own 
epistle  exhibits  a  genuine  and  livety  picture  of  the  distress  of 
a  noble  mind.  ^Most  excellent  prince,  we  are  arrived  in 
Italy,  destitute  of  all  the  necessary  implements^of  war,  men, 
horses,  arms,  and  money.  In  our  late  dtcuit  through  the 
villages  of  Thrace  and  lUyricum,  we  have  collected,  with 
extreme  difficulty,  about  four  thousand  recruits,  naked,  and 
unskilled  in  the  use  of  weapons  and  the  exercises  of  the  camp. 
The  soldiers  already  stationed  in  the  province  are  discon- 
tented, fearfbl,  and  dismayed;  at  the  sound  of  an  enemy, 
they  dismiss  their  horses,  and  oast  their  arms  on  the  ground. 
No  taxes  can  be  raised,  since  Italy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Bar^ 
barians ;  the  fiiilure  of  payment  has  deprived  us  of  the  right 
of  command,  or  even  of  admonition.  Be  assured,  dread  Sir, 
that  the  greater  part  of  your  troops  have  already  deserted  to 
*  the  Goths.  If  the  war  could  be  achieved  by  the  presence  of 
Belisarius  alone,  your  wishes  are  satisfied ;  Bdlisarius  is  in  the 
midst  of  Italy.  But  if  you  desire  to  conquer,  far  other  prep- 
arations are  requisite :  without  a  military  force,  the  title  of 
general  is  an  empty  name.  It  would  be  expedient  to  restore 
to  my  service  my  own  veteran  and  domestic  guards.  Before 
I  can  take  the  field,  I  must  receive  an  adequate  supply  of 
light  and  heavy  armed  troops;  and  it  is  only  with  ready 
money  that  you  can  procure  the  indispensable  aid  of  a  pow- 
.  erful  body  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Huns.""      An  officer  in 

'^  Prooopius,  L  iii.  a  12.  The  soul  of  a  hero  is  deeply  impressed 
<xUhe  letter ;  nor  cad  we  confound  such  genuine  and  originid  acts 
with  the  elahoraie  and.  often  empty  speeches  of  the  Byzantine  his- 
torians. 
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whom  Belisarina  confided  was  sent  from  Raveiiiia  to  hasten 
and  conduct  the  succors ;  but  the  message  was  neglected,  and 
the  oseesenger  was  detained  at  Constantinople  by  an  advan- 
tageous marriage.  After  his  patience  had  been  exhausted 
by  delay  and  disappointment^  the  Roman  general  repassed 
the  Adriatic,  and  expected  at  Dyrrachium  the  arrival  of  the 
troops,  which  were  slowly  assembled  among  the  subjects  and 
allies  of  the  empire.  His  ]K>wen  were  still  inadequate  to 
the  deliverance  of  Rome,  which  was  closely  besieged  by  the 
Gothic  king.  The  Appian  way,  a  march  of  forty  days,  was 
covered  by  the  Barbanans ;  and  as  the  prudence  of  Belisarius 
declined  a  battle,  he  preferred  the  safe  and  speedy  navigation 
of  five  days  from  the  coast  of  Epirus  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyber. 

After  reducing,  by  force,  or  treaty,  the  towns  of  inferior 
note  in  the  miduind  provinces  of  Italy,  Totila  proceeded,  not 
to  assault,  but  to  encompass  and  starve,  the  ancient  capital. 
Rome  was  afflicted  by  the  avarice,  and  guarded  by  the  valor, 
of  Bessas,  a  veteran  chief  of  Groihic  extraction,  who  filled, 
with  a  garrison  of  three  thousand  soldiers,  the  spacious  circle 
of  her  venerable  walls.  From  the  distress  of  the  people  he 
extracted  a  profitable  trade,  and  secretly  rejoiced  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  siege.  It  was  for  his  use  that  the  granaries 
had  been  replenished :  the  charity  of  Pope  Yigiliu^  had  pur- 
obased  and  embarked  an  ample  supply  of  Sicilian  com ;  but 
the  vessels  which  escaped  the  Barbarians  were  seized  by  a 
rapacious  governor,  who  imparted  a  scanty  sustenance  to  the 
soldiers,  and  sold  the  remainder  to  the  wealthy  Romans.  The 
medimnus,  or  fifth  part  of  the  quarter  of  wheat,  was  ex- 
dianged  for  seven  pieces  of  gold;  fifty  pieces  were  given 
for  an  ox,  a  rare  and  accidental  prize ;  the  progress  of  famine 
enhaiiced  this  exorbitant  value,  and  the  mercenaries  were 
tempted  to  deprive  themselves  of  the  allowance  which  was 
scarcely  sufficient  for  the  support  of  life.  A  tasteless  and 
unwholesome  mixture,  in  which  the  bran  thrice  exceeded  the 
quantity  of  flour,  appeased  the  hunger  of  the  poor;  they 
were  gradually  reduced  to  feed  on  dead  horses,  dogs,  cats, 
and  mice,  and  eagerly  to  snatch  the  grass,  and  even  the  net- 
tles, which  grew  among  the  ruins  of  the  city.  A  crowd  of 
spectres,  pale  and  emaciated,  their  bodies  oppressed  with  dis- 
ease, and  their  minds  with  despair,  surrounded  the  palace  of 
the  governor,  urged,  with  unavailing  truth,  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  a  master  to  maintain  his  slaves,  and  humbly  requested  that 
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be  would  provide  for  their  suUisteDoe,  to  permit  their  fiigbt,  or 
command  their  immediate  execation;  Bessas  replied,  with 
unfeeling  tranquillity,  that  it  was  impossible  to  feed,  unsafe  to 
dismiss,  and  unlawful  to  kill,  the  subjects  of  the  emperor. 
Yet  the  example  of  a  private  citizen  might  have  shown  his 
countrymen  that  a  tyrant  cannot  withhold  the  privil^e  of 
death.  Pierced  by  the  cries  <^  five  children,  who  vainly  called 
on  their  &ther  for  bread,  he  ordered  them  to  follow  his  steps, 
advanced  with  calm  and  silent  despair  to  one  of  the  bridges  of 
tiie  Tyber,  and,  covering  his  fiioe,  Uirew Jiimself  headlong  into 
the  stream,  in  the  presence  of  his  fiunily  and  the  Ronum  peo- 
ple. To  the  rich  and  pusillanimous,  Beasas  "  sold  the  permis- 
sion of  departure ;  but  the  greatest  ^rt  of  the  fugitives  ex- 
pired on  the  public  highways,  or  were  intercepted  by  the  flying 
parties  of  Barbarians.  In  the  mean  while,  the  art&l  governor 
soothed  the  discontent,  and  revived  the  hopes  of  the  Romans, 
by  the  vague  reports  of  the  fleets  and  armies  which  were  has- 
tening to  their  relfef  from  the  extremities  of  the  East  They 
derived  inore  rational  comfort  from  the  assurance  that  Belisariua 
had  landed  at  the  port  >  and,  without  numbering  his  forces, 
ihey  firmly  relied  on  the  humanity,  the  courage,  and  the  skill 
of  their  great  deliverer. 

The  foresight  of  Totila  had  raised  obstadea  worthy  of 
such  an  antagonist  Ninety  furlongs  below  the  city,  in  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  river,  he  joined  the  two  banks  by  strong 
and  solid  timbers  in  the  form  of  a  bridge,  on  which  he  erected 
two  lofty  towers,  manned  by  the  bravest  of  his  Goths,  and 
profusely  stored  with  missile  weapons  and  engines  of  offence. 
The  approach  of  the  bridge  and,  towers  wad  covered  by  a 
strong  and  massy  chain  of  iroii;  and  the  chain,  at  either  end, 
on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Tyber,  was  defended  by  a  nu- 
merous and  chosen  detachment  of  archers.  But  the  enter- 
prise of  forcing  these  barriers,  and  relieving  the  capital, 
dispIajTS  a  shining  example  of  the  boldness  and  conduct  of 
Belisarius.  His  cavalry  advanced  from  the  port  along  the 
public  road,  to  awe  the  motions,  and  distract  the  attention  of 

'*  The  avarice  of  Bessas  is  Dot  dissembled  by  ProoopiuB»  (L  iiL  & 
17,  20.)  He  expiated  the  loss  of  Rome  by  the  elorious  conquest  of 
Petraea,  (Goth.  L  iv.  c.  12 ;)  but  the  same  rices  foUowed  him  from  the 
Tyber  to  the  Phasis,  {c  13 ;)  and  the  historian  is  equally  true  to  the 
merits  and  defects  of  his  character.  The  chastisement  which  the  au- 
thor of  the  romance  of  Bditaire  has  inflicted  on  the  oppressor  oC 
Bome  is  more  agreeable  to  justice  than  to  history. 
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the  enemy.  His  m&ntry  and  provisions  were  distributed  in 
two  hundred  large  boats ;  and  each  boat  was  shielded  by  a 
high  rampart  of  thick  planks,  pieroed  with  many  small  holes 
for  the  discharge  of  missile  weapons.  In  the  front,  two  large 
vessels  were  linked  together  to  sustain  a  lloatii^  castle,  whidi 
ooranianded  the  towers  of  the  bridge,  and  contained*  a  magazine 
of  fire,  sulphur,  atid  bitumen.  The  whofe  fleet,  which  the  gen- 
eral led  in  person,  was  laboriously  moved  against  the  current 
of  the  river.  The  chain  yielded  to  their  Weight,  and  the  ene- 
mies who  guarded  the  banks  were  either  skun  or  scattered. 
As  soon  as  they  touched  the  principal  barrier,  the  fire-ship  was 
instantly  grappled  to  the  bridge ;  one  of  the  towers,  with  two 
hundred  Goths,  was  consumed  by  the  flames ;  the  assailante 
shouted  victory ;  and  Rome  was  saved,  if  the  wisdom  T>f  Beli- 
aarius  had  not  been  defeated  by  the  misconduct  of  his  offi- 
cers. He  had  previously  sent  orders  to  Beasas  to  second  his 
operations  by  a  timely  sally  firom  the  towii ;  and  he  had  fixed 
his  lieutenant,  Isaac,  by  a  peremptory  command,  to  the  station 
of  the  fx>rt.  But  avarice  rendered  Bessas  immovable ;  while 
the  youthful  ardor  of  Isaac  delivered  him  into  the  hands 
of  a  superior  enemy.  The  exaggerated  rumor  of  his  defeat 
was  hastily  carried  to  the  ears  of  Belisarius:  he  paused; 
betrayed  in  that  single  moment  of  his  life  some  emotions  of 
surprise  and  perplexity ;  and  reluctantly  sounded  a  retreat  to 
save  his  wife  Antonina,  his  treasures,  and  the  only  harbor 
which  he  possessed*  on  the  Tuscan  coast  The  vexation  of  his 
mind  produced  an  ardent  and  almost  mortal  fever;  and  Rome 
was  left  without  protection  to  the  mercy  or  indignation  of 
Totila.  The  continuance  of  hostilities  had  imbittered  the 
national  hatred :  the  Arian  clei^  was  ignominiously  driven 
from  Rome ;  Pelag^us,  the  archdeacon,  returned  without  success 
from  an  embassy  to  the  Gothic  camp ;  and  a  Sicilian  bish<^, 
the  envoy  or  nuncio  of  the  pope,  was  deprived  of  both  his 
hands,  for  daring  to  utter  nilsehoods  in  the  service  of  the 
church  and  state. 

Famine  had  relaxed  the  strength  and  discipline  of  the 
garrison  of  Rome.  They  could  derive  no  effectual  service 
from  a  dying  people ;  and  the  inhuman  avarice  of  the  mer- 
chant at  length  absorbed  the  vigilance  of  the  governor.  Four 
Isaurian  sentinels,  while  their  companions  slept,  and  their 
officers  were  absent,  descended  by  a  rope  from  the  wall, 
and  secretly  proposed  to  the  Gothic  king  to  introduce  his 
troops  into  the  city.    The  offer  was  entertained  with  cold- 
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nesB  and  suspicion;  they  returned  in  safety;  they  twioe 
repeated  their  visit;  the  place  was  twice  examined;  the 
eonspinurfr  was  known  and  disregarded;  and  no  sooner  had 
TotiU  consented  to  the  attempt,  than  they  unbarred  the  Asi- 
narian  gate,  and  gave  admittance  to  the  Goths.  Till  the 
dawn  of  day,  they  halted  in  order  of  battle,  apprehensive  of 
treachery  or  ambush;  but  the  troops  of  Bessas,  with  their 
leader,  had  already  escaped ;  and  when  the  king  was  pressed 
to  disturb  dieir  retreat,  he  prudently  replied,  that  no  sight 
could  be  more  grateful  than  that  of  a  flying  enemy.  The 
patricians,  who  were  still  possessed  of  horses,  Decius,  Basil- 
ius,  d^c,  accompanied  the  governor;  their  brethren,  among 
whom  Olybrius,  Orestes,  and  Maximus,  are  named  by  the 
historian,  took  refuge  in  the  church  of  St  Peter:  but  the 
assertion,  that  only  ^ve  hundred  persons  remained  in  the 
capital,  inspires  some  doubt  of  the  fidelity  either  of  his  nar- 
rative or  of  his  text  As  soon  as  daylight  had  displayed  the 
entire  victory  of  the  Goths,  their  monarch  devoutly  visited 
the  tomb  of  the  prince  of  the  apostles ;  but  while  h^  prayed 
at  the  altar,  twenty-five  soldiers,  and  sixty  citizens,  were  put 
to  the  sword  in  the  vestibule  of  the  temple.  The  archdeacon 
Pela^us^'  stood  before  him,  with  the  Gospels  in  his  hand. 
"O  Lord,  be  merciful  to  your  servant'*  "Pelagiua,"  said 
Totila,  with  an  insulting  smile,  *'  your  pride  now  condescends 
to  become  a  supptiant"  '*I  am  a  suppliant,"  replied  the 
prudent  archdeacon ;  ^  God  has  now  maqe  ns  your  subjects, 
and  as  your  subjects,  we  are  entitled  to  your  clemency." 
At  his  humble  prayer,  the  lives  of  the  Romans  were  spared ; 
and  the  chastity  of  the  maids  and  matrons  was  preserved 
inviolate  from  the  passions  of  the  hungry  soldiers.  But  ihey 
were  rewarded  by  the  freedom  of  pillage,  after  the  most 
precious  spoils  had  been  reserved  for  the  royal  treasury. 
The  houses  of  the  senators  were  plentifully  stored  with  gold 
and  silver;  and  the  avarice  of  Bessas  had  labored  with  so 
much  guilt  and  shame  for  the  benefit  of  the  conqueror.  In 
this  revolution,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Roman  consuls 

^'  Duriog  the  long  exile,  and  after  the  death  of  Viffilius,  the  Roman 
ohorch  was  governed,  at  first  by  the  archdeacon,  and  at  length  (A.  D. 
656)  by  the  pope  Pelagius,  who  was  not  thought  guiltless  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  his  predecessor.  See  the  original  Uves  of  the  popes  under 
the  name  of  Ajuistasius,  (Muratori,  Script  Rer.  Italicarum,  torn.  iii.  P. 
t  p..  180, 181,)  who  relates  several  carious  incidents  of  &e  sieges  of 
Borne  and  the  wars  of  Italy. 
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tasted  the  misery  which  they  had  Bpurned  or  relieved,  wan- 
dered in  tattered  garments  through  the  streets  of  the  citj, 
and  begffed  their  breads  perhaps  without  saocess,  befcnre  the 
^Ues  of  their  hereditary  mansions.  The  riches  of  Roati- 
dana,  the  daughter  of  Symmachus  and  widow  of  Boethius, 
had  been  generously  devoted  to  alleviate  the  calamities  of 
£imine.  But  the  Barbarians  were  exasperated  by  the  report, 
that  she  had  prompted  the  people  to  overthrow  the  statues 
of  the  great  Theodoric ;  and  the  life  of  that  venerable  matron 
would  have  been  sacrifioed  to  his  memory,  if  Totila  had  not 
lesoected  her  Inrth,  her  virtues,  and  even  the  pious  motive 
of  ner  revenge.  Tlie  next  day  he  pronounced  two  orations, 
to  congratulate  and  admonish  his  victorious  Goths,  and  to 
reproach  the  senate,  «s  the  vilest  of  slaves,  with  their  peijury, 
foUy,  and  ingratitude;  sternly  declaring,  that  their  estates 
and  honors  were  justly  forfeited  to  the  companions  of  his 
arms.  Yet  he  consented  to  forgive  their  revolt;  and  the  sen- 
ators repaid  his  clemency  by  despatching  circular  letters  to 
their  tenants  and  vassals  in  the  provinces  of  Italy,  strictly  to 
enjoin  them  to  desert  the  standard  of  the  Greeks,  to  cultivate 
their  lands  'ia  peace,  and  to  kam  from  their  masters  the  dulnr 
of  obedience  to  a  Gothic  sovereign.  Against  the  city  which 
had  so  long  delayed  the  course  of  his.  victories,  he  appeared 
inexorable:  one  third  of  the  walls,  in  different  parts,  were 
demolished  by  his  command ;  fir^  and  engines  prepared  to 
consume  or  subvert  the  most  stately  works  of  antiquity ;  and 
the  world  was ,  astonished  by  the^  fittal  decree,  tnat  Rome 
should  be  changed  into  a  pasture  for  cattle.  The  firm  and 
temperate  remonstrance  of  Belisarius  suspended  the  execu- 
tion ;  he  warned  the  Barbarian  not  to  sully  his  fame  by  the 
destruction  of  those  monuments  which  were  the  glory  of  the 
dead,  and  the  delight  of  the  living ;  and  Totila  was  persuaded, 
by  the  advice  of  an  enemy,  to  preserve  Rome  as  the  orna- 
ment of  his  kingdom,  or  the  fiurest  pledge  of  peace  and 
reconciliation,  ^^en  he  had  signified  to  the  ambassadon 
of  Belisarius  his  intention  of  sparing  the  city,  he  stationed 
an  army  at  the  diiStance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  furlongs, 
to  observe  the  motions  of  the  Roman  general.  With  the 
remainder  of  his  forces  he  marched  into  Lucania  and  Apulia, 
and  occupied  on  the  summit  of  Moiint  Garganus  '*  one  of  the 

^*  Mount  Gkuvantifl,  now  Monte  St  Aogelo^  in  the  kingdom  of  Nsr 
pies,  inDs  three  nuodred  stadia  into  the  Adriatic  Sea,  (Strab.  L  vL  pi 
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camps  of  Hannibal/'  The  senatots  were  dragged  in  his  train, 
and  afterwards  confined  in  the  fortressea  of  Campania:  the 
citizens,  with  their  wives  and  children,  were  dispersed  in  exile ; 
and  during  forty  days  Borne  was  abandoned  to  desolate  and 
dreary  solitude. 

The  loss  of  Rome  was  speedily  retrieved  by  an  action,  to 
which,  according  to  the  event,  the  public  opinion  would  apply 
ihe  names  of  rashness  or  heroism.  After  the  departure  of 
Totib,  the  Roman  general  sallied  from  the  port  at  the  head  of 
a  thousand  horse,  cut  in  pieces  the  enemy  who  opposed  his 
progress,  and  visited  with  pity  and  reverence  the  vacant  space 
of  Sie  eternal  city.  Resolved  to  maintain  a  station  so  con- 
spicuous in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  he  summoned  the  greatest 
part  of  his  troops  to  the  standard  which  he  erected  on  the 
Capitol :  the  old  inhabitants  were  recalled  by  the  love  of  their 
country  and  the  hopes  of  food ;  and  the  keys  of  Rome  were 
sent  a  second  time  to  the  emperor  Justanian.  The  walls,  as 
&r  as  they  had  been  demolished  by  the  Goths,  were  repaired 
with  rude  and  dissimilar  materials ;  the  ditch  was  restored ; 
iron  spikes"  were  profusely  scattered  in  the  highways  to 
annoy  the  feet  of  the  horses ;  and  as  new  gates  could  not 
suddenly  be  procured,  the  entrance  was  guarded  by  a  Spartan 
rampart  of  his  bravest  soldiers.  At  the  expiration  of  twenty- 
five  days,  Totila  returned  by  hasty  marches  from  Apulia  to 
avenge  the  injury  and  disgrace.  Belisarius  expected  his  ap- 
proach. The  Groths  were  thrice  repulsed  io  three  general 
assaults;    they  lost  the  flower  of  their  troops;    the  royal 

4S6,)  and  in  the  darker  ages  was  illostrated  by  the  apparition,  mirades, 
and  church,  of  St  Michael  the  archangeL  Horace,  a  native  of  Apu- 
lia or  Lucaoia,  had  seen  the  elms  and  oaks  of  Garganus  laboring  and 
bellowiDff  with  the  north  wind  that  blew  on  that  lofty  coast,  (Oftrm.  il 
9,  Epist  iL  i.  201.) 

'*  I  cannot  ascertain  this  particnlar  camp  of  Hannibal ;  but  the  Pu- 
nic quarters  were  long  and  often  in  the  neighborhood  of  Arpi,  (T.  liv. 
xxiL  9,  12,  xziv.  8,  <fcc.) 

y  Totila  .  ...  Romam  ingreditur  .  .  .  .  ac  evertit  muros,  domos 
ali(^uantas^  igni  oomburens,  ac  omnes  Romanorum  res  in  prsedam  ao- 
cepit,  hoe  ipsos  Romanos  in  Oampaniam  captivos  abduxit  Post  quam 
devastationem,  zl.  autamp  lius  dies,  Roma  ruit  ita  desolata,  ut  nemo  ifai 
hominum,  nisi  (nti/te  f)  beetin  morarentur,  (Maroellin.  in  Cbron.  j>.  64.) 

"  The  trilnUi  are  small  engines  with  four  spikes,  one  fixed  in  the 
ground,  the  three  others  erect  or  adverse,  (Prooopius,  GoUuc.  L  iii  a 
24.  Just.  Lipaius,  Poliorceto)^,  L  y.  &  8.)  The  metaphor  was  borrowed 
from  the  tribnli,  {ktnd-caltropa,)  an  herb  with  a  pnckly  fruit,  common 
in  Italy,  (Martin,  ad  VlrgiL  Oeoigie.  i  168,  toL  ii.  p.  88.) 
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Standard  had  almoBt  Men  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  £une  of  Totila  sui^  as  it  had  risen,  with  the  fortune  of 
his  arms.  Whatever  skill  and  courage  ooald  achieve,  had 
been  performed  by  the  Roman  general:  it  remained  only 
that  Justinian  should  termjinate,  by  a  strong  and  seasonable 
e&rt,  the  war  which  he  had  ambitiously  undertaken.  The 
indolence,  perhaps  the  impotence,  of  a  prince  who  despised 
his  enemies,  and  envied  his  servants,  protracted  the  calamities 
of  Italy.  After  a  long  silence,  Belisarius  was  commanded  to 
leave  a  sufficient  garrison  at  Rome,  and  to  transport  himself 
into  the  province  of  Lucania,  whose  inhabitants,  inflamed  by 
Catholic  zeal,  had  cast  away  the  yoke  of  their  Arian  con- 
querors. In  this  ignoble  warfare,  the  hero,  invincible  against 
the  power  of  the  Barbarians,  was  basely  vanquished  by  the 
delay,  the  disobedience,  and  the  cowardice  of  his  own  offi- 
cers. He  reposed  in  his  winter  quarters  of  Crotona,  in  the 
full  assurance,  that  'the  twopasses  of  the  Lucanian  hills  were 
guarded  by  his  cavalry.  They  were  betrayed  by  treachery 
or  weaknefis ;  and  the  rapid  march  of  the  Goths  scarcely 
allowed  time  for  the  escape  of  Belisarius  to  the  coast  of  Sicily. 
At  length  a  fleet  and  army  were  assembled  for  the  relief  of 
Ruscianum,  or  Rossano,"  a  fortress  sixty  furlongs  from  the 
ruins  of  Sybaris,  where  the  nobles  of  Lucania  had  taken 
refuge.  In  the  &st  attempt,  the  Roman  forces  were  dissipated 
by  a  storm.  In  the  second,  they  approached  the  shore ;  but 
they  saw  the  hills  covered  with  archers,  the  landing-place 
defended  by  a  line  of  spears,  and  the  king  of  the  Goths  im- 
|>atient  for  battle.  The  conqueror  of  Italy  retired  with  a  sigh, 
and  continued  to  languish,  inglorious  and  inactive,  till  Anto- 
nina,  who  had  been  sent  to  Constantinople  to  solicit  succors, 
obtained,  after  the  death  of  the  empress,  the  permission  of  his 
return. 

The  five  last  campaigns  of  Belisarius  might  abate  the  envy 
of  his  competitors,  whose  eyes  had  been  dazzled  and  wounded 
by  the  blaze  of  his  former  glory.  Instead  of  delivering  Italy 
from  the  Goths,  he  had  wandered  like  a  fugitive  along  the 
coast,  without  daring  to  march  into  the  country,  or  to  accept 
the  bold  and  repeated  challenge  of  Totila.  Yet,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  few  who  could  ducriminate  counsels  from  events, 

"  RtiBoia,  the  navale  Thuriorum,  was  transferred  to  the  distance  of 
sizfy  stadia  to  Ruscianum,  Rossano,  an  ardibishopric  without  sufifra- 
gans.  The  republic  of  Sybaris  is  now  the  estate  of  the  duke  of  Oori- 
gliano^  (Riadeael,  Travels  into  Magna  Greeda  and  Sicily,  p.  166 — 171.) 
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and  compare  the  instramentB  vith  ihe  execation,  he  appeared 
a  more  consummate  master  of  the  ^  of  war,  than  m  the 
season  of  his  prosperity,  when  he  presented  two  captive  kings 
hefore  the  throne  of  Jnstinian.  The  valor  of  Belisarius  was 
not  chilled  hy  age:  his  pnidence  was  matured  by  experience ; 
but  the  moral  virtues  of  humanity  and  justice  seem  to  have 
yielded  to  the  hard  necessity  of  the  times.  The  parsimony 
or  poverty  of  the  emperor  compelled  him  to  deviate  fix>m  the 
rule  of  conduct  which  had  deserved  the  love  and  confidence 
of  the  Italians.  The  war  was  maintained  by  the  oppression 
of  Ravenna,  Sicily,  and  all  the  &ithful  subjects  of  the  em- 
pire ;  and  the  rigorous  prosecution  of  Herodian  provoked  that 
injured  or  guilty  officer  to  deliver  Spoleto  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  The  avarice  of  Antonina,  which  had  been  some- 
times diverted  by  love,  now  reigned  without  a  rival  in  her 
breast.  Belisarius  himself  had  alwa]^  understood,  that  riches, 
in  a  corrupt  age,  are  the  support  and  ornament  of  personal 
merit  And  it  cannot  be  presumed  that  he  should  stain  his 
honor  ibr  the  public  service,  without  applying  a  part  of  the 
spoil  to  his  private  emolument  The  hero  had  escaped  the 
sword  of  the  Barbarians.  But  the  dagger  of  conspiracy" 
awaited  his  return.  In  the  midst  of  wealth  and  honors,  Arta- 
ban,  who  had  chastised  the  African  tyrant,  complained  of  the 
ingratitude  of  courts.  He  aspired  to  Prsejecta,  the  emperor's 
niece,  who  wished  to  reward  her  deliverer ;  but  the  impedi- 
ment of  his  previous  marriage  was  asserted  by  the  piety  of 
Theodora.  The  pride  of  royal  descent  was  irritated  by  flat- 
tery; and  the  service  in  which  he*  gloried  had  proved  him 
capable  of  bold  and  sanguinary  deeds.  The  death  of  Jus- 
tinian was  resolved,  but  the  conspirators  delayed  the  execution 
till  they  could  surprise  Belisarius  disarmed,  and  naked,  in  the 
palace  of  Constantinople.  Not  a  hope  could  be  entertained 
of  shaking  his  long-tried  fidelity ;  and  they  justly  dreaded  the 
revenge,  or  rather  the  justice,  of  the  veteran  general,  who 
might  speedily  assemble  an  army  in  Thrace  to  punish  the 
assassins,  and  perhaps  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  crime. 
Delay  afforded  time  for  rash  communi^tions  and  honest  con- 
fession»:  Artaban  and  his  accomplices  were  condemned  by 
the  senate,  but  the  extreme  clemency  of  Justinian  detained 
them  in  the  gentle  confinement  of  the  palace,  till  he  pardoned 

"  This  conspiracy  is  related  hy  Procopios  (GoChia  L  iii  c.  31»  82) 
with  such  freedom  and  canddr,  that  the  liberty  of  the  Anecdotes  gives 
him  nothing  to  add. 
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their  fiagitioas  attempt  against  hk  throne  and  life.  If  the 
emperor  forgave  his  enemses,  he  must  cordially  embvaoe  a 
friend  whose  TictorieB  were  alone  remembered,  and  who  was 
endeared  to  his  prince  by  the  recent  circumstances  of  their 
common  danger.  Belisarius  reposed  from  hi§  toils,  in  the 
high  station  of  general  of  the  East  and  count  of  the  domes- 
ties ;  and  the  older  consuls  and  patricians  respectfully  yielded 
the  precedency  of  rank  to  the  peerless  merit  of  the  first  of 
the  Romans.**  The  first  of  the  Romans  still  submitted  to  be 
the  slave  of  his  wife ;  but  the  servitude  of  habit  and  affection 
became  less  disgraceful  when  the  death  of  Theodora  had 
removed  the  baser  influence  of  fear.  Joannina,  their  daughter, 
and  the  sole  heiress  of  their  fortunes,  was  betrothed  to  Anasta- 
siua,  the  grandson,  or  rather  the  nephew,  of  the  empress,** 
whose  kind  interposition  forwarded  the  consummation  of  their 
youthful  loves.  But  the  power  of  Theodora  expired,  the 
parents  of  Joannina  returned,  and  her  honor,  perhaps  her  hap- 
piness, were  sacrificed  to  the  revenge  of  an  unfeeling  niother, 
who  dissolved  the  imperfect  nuptials  before  they  had  been  rati- 
fied by  the  ceremonies  of  the  drarch.** 

Before  the  departure  of  Belisarius,  Perusia  was  besieged, 
and  few  cities  were  impregnable  to  the  Gothic  arms.  Ra- 
venna, Anoona,  and  Crotona,  still  resisted  the  Barbarians ;  and 
when  Totila  asked  in   marriage   one  of  the  daughters  of 

^*  The  hoDors  of  Belisarius  are  gladly  commemorated  by  his  secre- 
tary, (Procon.  GotiL  L  ill  a  85,  L  It.  c  21.)  This  title  of  trpdmyot  is 
ill  traoslateci^  at  least  in  this  instance,  by  pnefectos  pf»torio ;  and  to 
a  mUitary  character,  magister  militum  is  more  proper  and  applicable, 
(Dncange,  Oloss.  Otracp.  1458,  1459.) 

■*  Alemamras,  '{ad  Bfist  Arcanum,  p.  68,)  Ducange,  (Familia  By- 
zant  p.  98,)  and  Heinecdtis,  (Hist  Juris  Giyilis,  p.  4S4,)  all  three 
represent  Anastasios  as  the  son  of  the  daughter  of  Theodora ;  and 
their  opinion  firmly  reposes  on  the  unambiguoiis  Xestimony  of  Proco- 
piua,  (Aneodot  c.  4,  5,~-a«y«rp(^  twice  r^ieated)  And  yet  I  will 
remark,  1.  That  in  the  year  547,  Theodora  could  sarcely  have  a  grand- 
son of  the  age  of  puberty ;  2.  That  we  are  totally  ignorant  of  this 
daughter  and  her  husband ;  and,  S.  That  Theodora  oonoealefjLher  has- 
tards,  and  that  her  grandson  by  Justinian  would  have  been  heir  appa- 
rent of  the  empire. 

**  The  ifta^Tii^aTaj  or  sins,  of  the  hero  in  Italy  and  after  his  return,  are 
manifested  dirapMnXiirTut,  and  most  probably  swelled,  by  the  author 
of  the  Anecdotes,  (C  4,  5.)  l^e  deei^  of  Antonina  were  fitvored  by 
the  fiuctnating  jurisprudence  of  Justaniaa  On  the  law  of  marriage 
sad  divoroeTuat  emperor  was  trocfao  versatilior,  (Heineocia8»  Element 
Juris  GiviL  ad  Ordinem  Pandect  P.  iv.  Na  288.) 
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Franoe,  he  was  stung  by  the  just  reproach  that  the  king  of 
Italy  was  unworthy  of  his  title  till  it  was  acknowledged  by  the 
Roman  people.  Three  thousand  of  the  bravest  soldiers  had 
been  left  to  defend  the  capital.  On  the  suspicion  of  a  monop- 
oly, they  massacred  the  governor,  and  announced  to  JustiniaDf 
by  a  deputation  of  the  clergy,  that  unless  their  offence  was 
pardoned,  and  their  arrears  were  satisfied,  they  should  instaDdj 
accept  the  tempting  offers  of  Totila.  But  the  ofiloer  who 
succeeded  to  the  command  (his  name  was  Diogenes)  deserved 
their  esteem  and  confidence ;  and  the  Goths,  instead  of  find- 
ing an  easy  conquest,  encountered  a  vigorous  resistance  finom 
the  soldiers  and  people,  who  patiently  endured  the  loss  of  the 
port  and  of  all  maritime  supplies.  The  siege  of  Rome  would 
perhaps  have  been  raised,  if  the  liberality  of  Totila  to  the 
Isaurians  had  not  encouraged  some  of  their  venal  countrymen 
to  copy  the  example  of  treason.  In  a  dark  night,  while  the 
Gothic  trumpets  sounded  on  another  side,  they  Gently  opened 
the  gate  of  St  Paul :  the  Barbarians  rushed  into  tiie  city ; 
and  the  flying  garrison  was  intercepted  before  they  couJd 
reach  the  harbor  of  Oentumcellae.  A  soldiar  trained  in  the 
school  of  Belisarius,  Paul  of  Cilida,  retired  with  four. hundred 
men  to  the  mole  of  Hadrian.  They  repelled  the  Goths ;  but 
they  felt  the  approach  of  fisimine ;  and  their  aversion  to  the 
taste  of  horse-flesh  confirmed  their  resolution  to  risk  the 
event  of  a  desperate  and  decisive  sally.  But  their  spirit 
insensibly  stooped  to  the  offers  of  capitulation ;  they  retrieved 
their  arrears  of  pay,  and  preserved  their  arms  and  horses,  by 
enlisting  in  the  service  of  Totila;  their  chie&,  who  pleaded  a 
laudable  attachment  to  their  wives  and  children  in  the  East, 
were  dismissed  with  honor ;  and  above  four  hundred  enemies, 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  sanctuaries,  were  saved  by  the 
clemency  of  the  victor.  He  no  longer  entertained  a  wish  of 
destroying  the  edifices  of  Rome,**  which  he  now  respected  as 
the  seat  of  the  Gothic  kingdom :  the  senate  and  people  were 
restored  to  their  country ;  the  means  of  subsistence  were  lib- 
erally provided ;  and  Totila,  in  the  robe  of  peace,  exhibited 

"  The  Romans  were  still  attached  to  the  moDumenta  of  their  ances- 
tors ;  and  according  to  Procopius,  (Qo\h.  L  iv.  c  22,)  the  gallery  of 
.^Eneas,  of  a  single  rank  of  oars,  26  feet  in  breadth,  120  in  length,  was 
preserved  entire  in  the  ftaoalia^  near  Monte  Testaceo,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Ayentine,  (Nardini,  Roma  Antica,  L  vii.  c  9,  p.  466.  Donatna,  Roma 
Antiqna,  1.  iv.  c.  18,  p.  884.)  Bnt  all  antiquity  is  ignorant  of  thia 
relic 
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the  equestrian  games  of  the  circus.  WLikt'  he  amused  the 
ejes  of  the  multitade,  four  hundred  vessels  were  prepared" 
for  the  embarkation  of  his  troops.  The  cities  of  Khegium 
and  IWentum  were  reduced :  he  passed  into  Sicily,  the  object 
of  his  implacable  resentment ;  and  the  island  was  stripped  of 
its  gold  and  silver,  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  of  an  infinite 
number  of  horses,  sheep,  and  oxen.  Sardinia  and  Corsica 
obeyed  the  fortune  of  Italy ;  and  the  sea-ooast  of  Greece  was 
visited  by  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  galleys.'^  The  Goths 
were  landed  in  Corcyra  and  the  ancient  continent  of  Epirus ; 
they  advanced  as  fiir  as  Nlcopolis,  the  trophy  of  Augustus, 
and  Dodona,**  once  famous  by  the  oracle  of  Jove.  In  every 
step  of  his  victories,  the  wise  iBarbariau  r^>eated  to  Justinian 
the  desire  of  peace,  applauded  the  concord  of  their  predeces- 
sors, and  offered  to  emj^oy  the  Gothic  arms  in  the  service  of 
the  empire. 

Justinian  was  deaf  to  the  voice  of  peace :  but  he  neglected 
the  prosecution  of  war ;  and  the  indolence  of  his  temper  dis- 
appointed, in  some  degree,  the  obstinacy -of  his  passions. 
From  this  salutary  slumber  the  emperpr,  was  awakened  by 
the  pope  Vigilius  and  the  patrician  Oeth^us,  who  appeared 
before  his  throne,  and  adjured  him,  in  the  name  of  God  and 
the  people,  to  resume  the  conquest  and  deliverance  of  Italy. 
In  the  choice  of  the  generals,  caprice,  as  well  as  Judgment^ 
was  shown.  A  fleet  and  army  sailed  for  the  relief  of  Sicily,, 
under  the  conduct  of  Liberius;  but  his  youth  f  and  want  of 

*^  In  these  seas  ProcOpins  searched  without  success  for  the  Isl^  of 
Calypsa  He  was  shown,  at  Phaada,  or  Oocyra,  the  petrified  ship  of 
Ulysses,  ^Odysa  xiiL  168 ;)  but  he  found  it  a  recent  fthric  of  many 
Bbame^  dedicated  by  a  merchant  to  Jupiter  Casaius,  (L  iv.  c  22.)  En- 
BtftthiuB  had  supposed  it  to  be  the  fanciful  likeness  of  a  rock. 

*\}L  lyAnville  (Memoires  de  TAcad.  torn.  xxxiL  p.  618—628)  illus- 
trate the  Gull  of  Ambrada ;  but  he  cannot  ascertain  the  situation  of 
Bodona.  A  country  in  sight  of  Italy  is  less  known  than  the  wilda  of 
America.*  

*  On  the  site  of  Dodona  compare  VTalpole's  TraTels  hi  the  East,  vol.  ii.  p. 
473 ;  Col.  Leake's  Northern  Greece,  vol.  Iv.  p.  1B3 ;  and  a  dissertation  by  the 
prcaont  bishop  of  Licfafieid  (Dr.  Bntler)  in  the  appendix  to  Hughes's  Travels^ 
vd.  i  p.  511.— M.  ^         ,         „    ^.  ^.,^ 

t  This  is  a  singnlar  mistake.  Prooopios  calls  hmi  texflToyipiitt.  Gibbon  • 
mast  have  hastily  caught  at  his  inexperience,  and  condaded  that  it  must 
bave  been  from  youth.  Lord  Mahon  has  pointed  out  this  error,  p.  401.  I 
ghoald  add  that  in  the  last  4to.  editioo,  corrected  by  Gibbon,  it  stands 
*<  vrant  of  youth  and  experienoe;"— but  Gibbon  can  soaroely  have  fatended 
such  a  phrase^ — 'iL 
VOL,  IT. — ^M 
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experience  were  afterwards  discovered,  and  before  he  touched 
the  shores  of  the  island  he  was  overtaken  by  his  successor. 
In  ibe  place  of  Liberios,  the  conspirator  Ariaban  was  raised 
from  a  prison  to  militaiy  honors ;  in  the  pious  preeumpUon, 
that  gratitude  wauld  animate  bis  valor  and  fortify  his  alle- 
gianoe.  Beliaarius  reposed  in  the  shade  of  his  laurels,  but 
the  command  (^  the  principal  army  was  reserved  for  Ger- 
manus,**  the  emperor's  nephew,  whose  rank  and  merit  had 
been  long  depraved  by  the  jealousy  of  the  court.  Theodora 
had  injured  him  in  the  rights  of  a  private  citizen,  the  mar-' 
riage  of  his  children,  and  the  testament  of  his  brother ;  and 
although  his  conduct  was  pure  and  blameless,  Jqatinian  waft 
4isplei»ed  that  he  should  be  thought  worthy  of  the  confidenoo 
of  the  malecontents.  The  life  of  Germanus  was  a  lessoR  of 
implicit  obedience:  he  nobly  refused  to  prostitute  his  name 
and  character  in  the  Actions  of  the  circus :  the  gravity  of  hk 
manners  was  tempered  by  innocent  cheerfulness;  and  hia 
riches  were  lent  without  interest  to  indigent  or  deserving 
friends.  His  valor  had  formerly  triumphed  over  the  Sdavo- 
nians  of  the  Danube  and  the  rebels  of  Africa :  the  first  report 
of  his  promotion  revived  the  hopes  of. the  Italians;  and  he 
was  privately  assured,  that  a  crowd  of  Roman  deserters  would 
abandon,  on  his  approach,  the  standard  of  Totila.  Hb  second 
marriage  with  Malaaontha,  the  granddaughter  of  Theodoric, 
endeared  Germanus  to  the  Goths  themselves ;  and  they 
marched  with  reluctance  against  the  father  of  a  royal  infant, 
the  last  ofispring  of  the  line  of  AmalL'^  A  splendid  allow- 
ance was  assigned  by  the  emperor:  the  general  contributed 
his  private  fortune:  his  two  sons  were  popular  and  active ;: 
and  he  surpassed,  in  the  promptitude  and  success  <^  his  levies, 
the  expectation  of  mankind.  He  was  permitted  to  select  some 
squadrons  of  Thracian  cavalry :  the  veterans,  as  well  as  the 
youth  of  Constantinople  and  Europe,  engaged  their  voluntary 
service ;  and  as  fiir  as  the  heart  of  Germany,  his  fame  and 


'*  See  theaetB  of  GermaDus  in  th^  public  (Vandal.  L  ii,  <x  19, 17,  la. 
Goth.  L  ill  c.  81,  82)  and  priyate  bbiory,  (Anoodol  c  5,}  and  thoae  of 
his  son  JoBtiu,  in  Agathias,  (L  iv.  p.  180, 181.)  Notwiilutandxng  an 
ambiguoos  ezpreBsion  of  Jornandes,  frsiri  sao,  Alemaimiis  has  proved 
that  he  was  the  soo  of  the  emperor's  brother. 

"  CoDJuncta  Anidorum  gena  cum  Amali  stirpe  spem  adhuc  utri- 
uaquo  generis  promittit,  ( Joraandes^  c.  60,  p.  '708.)  He  wrote  at  &i- 
venna  before  the  death  of  Totila. 
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libemKtf  attracted  tfae^iid  of  the  BarbariaiB.*  Tbe  Romas 
advaooed  to  Sardioa;  an  army  of  Sclavooianft  fled  before  their 
mareh ;  but  witbia  two  daya  of  their  flnai  departure,  the  desigiM 
of  Qennanuft  were  terminated  by  hk  malady  and  death.  Yet 
the  tra^pake  wfaidk  he  had  given  to  the  Italian  war  still  eon- 
tinned  to  aet  with  eaeigy  and  elSoeL  The  mantifne  towna^ 
Anoona,  CiotoDa,  GeDtnnioelle,  icsiBted  the  aeMuits  of  Totila. 
Sicily  was  redneed  by  the  seal  of  Artaban,  and  the  Gothie 
awry  waa  defeated  near  tbe  oooBt  of  the  Adrialac.  The  two 
fleets  were  almoet  equal,  fbity-eeven  t^  fifty  galleys :  the  tic* 
tovy  was  decided  by  the  knowledge  asid  dexterity  of  the 
Greeks ;  but  the  ships  were  so  olnely  grappled,  that  only 
twelve  of  tbe  Goths  escaped  from  this  unfortunate  conflict 
Iliey  afieoted  to  depreciate  an  element  in  which  they  weie 
unskilled;  but  their  own  ezperieaoe  confirmed  the  truth  of  a 
maxim,  that  the  master  of  tlie  sea  will  always  aoquire  the  do- 
minion of  the  laDd.'" 

After  the  loss  of  Germanus,  the  nations  were  provoked  to 
smile,  by  the  strange  intelligeooe,  that  the  oornmand  of  the 
RoBoan  amies  waa  ^ven  to  a  ennucib.  But  the  ennuoh 
Naiteea"  is  ranked  among  the  few  who  have  rescued  thai 
unhappy  name  from  the  contempt  and  hatred  of  mankind.  A 
feeble,  aiminutive  body^  concealed  the  soul  of  a  statesman  and 
a  warrior.  His  youth  had  been  employed  in  the  management 
of  the  ioom  and  distaSj*  in  the  cares  of  the  household,  and  the 
flsrvice  of  female  luxury ;  but  while  his  hands^  were  busy,  he 
seeretly  exercised  the  feculties  of  a  vigorous  and  diseeminff 
sdnd.  A  stranger  to  the  schools  and  the  camp,  he  studied 
in  the  palace  to  dissemble,  to  flatter,  and  to  persuade ;  and  as 
soon  as  he  approached  tbe  person  of  the  emperor,  Justinian 
listened  with  surprise  and  pkasure  to  the  manly  counsels  of 
his  ehamberlam    and    private    treasurer.**    The    talents  of 


*>  Tbe  third  book  of  Procopius  is  terminated  by  the  death  of  Ger- 
toaoiB,  (Add.  1.  iv.  c.  28,  24,  26,  26.) 

"  Procopius  relates  tho  whole  aeries  of  tkus  seoood  Gothic  war  and 
the  victory  of  Narses,  (L  iv.  c.  21,  26—85.)  A  splendid  acene  t  Among 
tho  six  sahjectsof  epic  poetry  which  Taaso  revolved  in  his  mind,  he 
hentttted  between  the  conqneets  of  Italy  by  Belinrins  and  by  Nstms, 
yley's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  70.) 

counlry  of  Karaes  is  unknown,  ainoe  he  most  not  be  oon- 


See  note  31,  p.  S68.— M. 
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"Names  were  tried  and  improTed  in  frequent  embaaaes:  lie 
led  an  army  into  Italy,  acquired  a  praeti^  knowledge  of  the 
war  and  the  country,  and  presumed  to  strive  with  th$  genius 
of  Belisarius.  Twelve  years  after  his  return,  the  eunudi  was 
diosen  to  achieve  the  ^conquest  which  had  been  left  imperfect 
by  the  first  of  the  Roman  generals.  Instead  of  being  dazzled 
by  vanity  or  emulation,  he  seriously  declared  that^  unless  he 
were  armed  with  an  adequate  force,  he  would  never  consent 
to  risk  his  own  glory  and  that  of  his  sovereign.  Justiniaa 
granted  to  the  favorite  what  he  might  have  denied  to  the 
hero :  the  Gfothic  war  was  rekindled  from  its  ashes,  and  the 
preparations  were  not  unworthy  of  the  ancient  majesty  of  the 
empire.  The  key  of  the  public  treasure  was  put  into  his 
hand,  to  collect  magaajnes,  to  levy  severs,  to  purchase  arms 
and  faoFBcs,  to  discharge  the  arrears  of  pay,  and  to  tempt  the 
fidelity  of  the  fugitives  and  desert^s.  The  troops  of  Ger- 
manus  were  still  in  arms ;  they  halted  at  Salona  in  the  expwy- 
tation  of  a  new  leader;  and  legions  of  subjects  and  allies 
were  created  by  the  well-known  liberality  of  the  eunucdi 
Narses.  The  king  of  the  Lombards"  satisfied  or  surpassed 
the  obligations  of  a  treaty,  by  lending  two  thousand  two  hun- 
dred of  his  bravest  warriors,;^  who  were  followed  by  three 

founded  with  the  Peraanneniaa*    ProoopiuB  sidles  him  (Goth.  L  iL 

C.   13)   0a<xi^iKtiv   ;(pi7uarcpy  rauia^  ;  Paul  'Wtumefrld,  (L   IL  CL  3,   p  776,) 

Ohartuhu^us :  Marceilmus  adds  the  name  of  Cubiculariua.  In  an  in- 
scription on  the  Salarian  bridge  he  is  entitled  Ex-consul,  Ss-pneposi- 
tus,  Oubiculi  PatriduB,  (Mascou,  Hist  of  the  Qermana,  L  ziiL&  %6.) 
The  law  of  TheodosiuB  against  ennuchs  was  obsolete  or  abolisheii, 
^Annotation  xx.,)  but  the  foolish  prophecy  of  the  Romans  subsbted  in 
full  vigor,  (Procop.  L  iv.  a  21.) 

■*  Paul  Wamefrid,  the  Lombard,  records  with  complacency  the 
succor,  service,  and  honorable  dismission  of  his  tMMmtrymen — reipub* 
licsB  Romanse  adversus  sBmulos  adjutores  fuerant^  (L  il  &  i  p.  774,  edit 
Grot.)  I  am  surprised  that  Alboin,  their  martial  king,  did  not  lead 
his  subjects  in  person.f 

*  Lord  Mahon  supposes  them  bqth  to  have  been  Persarmenians.  Note, 
p.  256.— -M. 

t  The  Lombards  were  still  at  war  with  the  Gtepidn.  See  Prooop.  Qotfa. 
lib.  It.  p.  85.— M. 

X  Gibbon  has  blindly  foHowed  the  translation  of  Maltretos:  Bis  mille 
daoentOfl--'wliile  the  original  Qnek  says  express^  xttrmovtovt  re  m1  ^<«x<- 
Xcovf,  (Goth.  lib.  iv.  c.  86.)  In  like  mamier,  (p.  266,)  be  draws  volunteers 
from  Gemymy,  on  the  authority  of  Cousin,  who,  in  one  place,  has  mistaken 
GtormanuB  for  Germania.  Yet  only  a  few  pages  farther  we  find  Gibbon 
loudly  condemninff  the  French  and  Latin '  readers  of  Prooopius.  Lord 
litlbon,  p.  403.  The  first  of  these  errors  remains  unoorrsoted  m  the  new 
editioo  of  the  Bysantbea^M. 
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ihouBand  of  their  martial  attendants.  Three  thousand  Henili 
fooght  on  horseback  under  Philemuth,  their  native  chief;  and 
the  noble  Aratns,  who  adopted  the  manners  and  discipline 
of  Rome,  conducted  a  band  of  veterans  of  the  same  nation. 
Dagistheus  was  released  from  prison  to  command  the  Huns ; 
and  Kobad,  the  grandson  and  nephew  of  the  great  king,  was 
conspicuous  by  the  regal  tiara  at  the  head  of  his  faithful  Pei^ 
sians,  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  the  fortunes  of  their 
prince.**  Absolute  in  the  exerdae  of  his  authority,  more 
absolute  in  the  affection  of  his  troops,  Narses  led  a  numerous 
and  gallant  army  from  Philippopotis  to  Salona,  from  whence 
he  coasted  the  eastern  side  oi  the  Adriatic  as  far  as  the  con- 
fines of  Italy.  His  progress  was  checked.  The  East  could 
not  supply  vessels  capable  of  transporting  such  multitudes  of 
men  and  horses.  The  Franks,  who,  in  the  general  confusion, 
had  usurped  the  greater  part  of  the  Venetian  province,  refused 
a  free  passage  to  the  friends  of  the  Lombards.  The  station 
of  Verona  was  occupied  by  Teias,  with  the  flower  of  tiie 
Gothic  forces ;  and  that  skilful  commander  had  overspread 
the  adjacent  country  with  the  &11  of  woods  and  the  inundation 
of  waters.**  In  this  perplexity,  an  officer  of  experience  pro- 
posed a  measure,  secure  by  the  i^pearance  of  rashness ;  that 
the  Roman  army  should  cautiously  advance  along  the  sea- 
shore,  while  the  fleet  preceded  their  march,  and  suocessivelv 
cast  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  the  Ti- 
mavus,  the  Brenta,  the  Adige,  and  the  Po,  that  M\  into  the 
Adriatio-to  the  north  of  Ravenna.  Nine  days  he  reposed  in 
the  city,  collected  the  fragments  of  the  Italian  army,  and 
marching  towards  Rimini  to  meet  the  defiance  of  an  insulting 
enemy. 

The  prudence  of  Narses  impelled  him  to  speedy  and 
decisive  action.  His  powers  were  the  last  effort  of  the  state ; 
the  cost  of  each  day  accumulated  the  enormous  account ;  and 

'*  He  was,  if  Dot  an  impoetor,  the  son  of  the  blind  Zamea,  daved  by 
oompasaion,  and  educated  in  the  ByzantiDe  oonrt  by  the  varioud  mo- 
tives of  policy,  pride,  and  generoBity,  (Procop.  Persic.  L  i.  c  28.) 

'*  In  toe  tune  of  Aogostiis,  and  in  the  middle  ageis  the  whole  waste 
frcnn  Aqoileia  to  Ravenna  was  covered  with  woods,  lakes,  and  mo- 
rassee.  Kan  has  subdued  nature,  and  the  land  has  been  coltiyated, 
since  the  waters  are  confined  and  embanked  See  the  learned  re- 
searches of  Muratori,  (Antiqnitat  Italia  Medii  Mji  torn.  I  dissert 
zxi  n.  268,  254,)  from  Vitruviu8»  Strabo^  HerodiadTold  charters,  and 
"local  knowledge. 
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the  nations,  untrained  to  discTplkie  or  Mgne,  mtglit  be 
nsh\y  provoked  to  tum^their  arms  i^ainst  eacb  other,  or 
against  their  benefiietor.  The  same  ooncftderatioDs  might 
have  tempered  the  ardor  of  Totila.  But  he  was  consdons  that 
the  clergy  and  people  of  Italy  aspired  to  a  second  revdution : 
he  Mt  or  •  suspected  the  rapid  progress  of  tfeason ;  and  he 
resolved  to  risk  the  Gothic  kingdom  on  the  chance  of  a  dw^ 
in  which  the  valiant  would  be  animated  by  instant  danger, 
and  the  disaffected  might  be  awed  by  mutual  ignorance,  in 
his  march  from  Ravenna,  the  Roman  general  diastiaed  the 
garrison  of  Rimini,  traversed  in  a  direct  line  the  hills  of  Ur- 
bino,  and  re^nl^red  the  Flaminian  way,  nine  miles  b^oiid 
(he  perforated  rock,  an  obstacle  of  art  and  nature  which  might 
have  stopped  or  retarded  bis  progress.*'  The  Groths  were 
assembled  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome,  they  advanced  with- 
out delay  to  seek  a  superior  enemy,  and  the  two  armies 
approached  each  other  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  fur- 
l*gs,  between  Tagina'*  and  the  sepulchres  of  the  Gauls.** 
The  haughty  message  of  Narses  was  an  ofier,  not  of  peace, 
but  of  pardon.  The  answer  of  the  Gothic  king  declared  his 
resolution  to  die  or  conquer.  "  What  day,''  said  the  messen- 
ger, "win  you  fix  for  the  combat?"  **The  agfal^  day,** 
replied  Totila ;  but  early  the  next  morning  he  attempted  to 

**  Th«  FlaminuiD  way',  as  it  is  corrected  from  the  ItiDeraricSy  and 
the  best  modern  maps,  by  D'Anville,  ^Analyse  de  I'ltalie,  p.  147 — 162,) 
may  be  thus  stated:  Rome  to  Karni,  61  Roman  miles;  Temi,  67; 
Bpoleto,  76 ;  Foligno,  88  ;  Nooera,  IDS ;  Oagli,  142 ;  Interdaa,  167  ; 
Foeeombrone,  160;  Fano,  176;  Pesaro,  184;  Rnaia,  208--aboQt  189 
English  milea  He  takes  no  notice  of  the  death  of  Totila ;  but  We«- 
selllng  (Itinerar.  p.  614)  exchanges,  for  the  field  of  TaginaSf  the  un- 
known appellation  of  PtanicOy  ei^ht  miles  from  Nocera. 

•*  Taginae,  or  rather  Tadinie,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny ;  bat  the  biah- 
opric  of  that  obscure  town,  a  mile  from  Gualdo,  in  the  plain,  was  unit- 
ed, in  the  year  1007,  with  that  of  Nocera.  The  signs  of  antiquity 
are  preserved  in  the  local  appellations,  Foisato,  the  camp ;  CaprmOt 
Caprea ;  B^utia,  Bueta  GaUorizm.  See  OluTerins,  (Italia  Antiqua,  L 
iL  e.  6,  p.  616,  616,  617,)  Lucas  Holstenius,  (Annotat  ad  Oluver.  p. 
86,  86,)  Ouazsesi,  (Diesertai.  p.  177 — 217,  a  professed-  inquiry,)  aad 
the  maps  of  the  eoclesiastieal  state  and  the  mardi  of  Anoona,  by  Le 
Maire  and  Magini. 

'"  The  battle  was  fought  in  the  year  of  Borne  468 ;  and  the  ooosul 
Decius,  by -devoting  his  own  life,  assured  the  triumph  of  his  country 
and  his  coUeagug^Fabius,  (T.  Liy.  x.  28,  29.)  Procopius  ascribes  to 
CamJllos  the  victory  of  the  Butta  Oallorum ;  and  his  error  is  branded 
by  Oluverius  with  the  national  reproach  of  Griecorura  fiugaHienta.       * 
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•nrprise  a  foe,  swpiciout  of  deceit,  and  prapand  for  battle. 
Ten  thousaiKl  HeraJi  and  Lombards,  c^  approved  valor  and 
doubtful  faith,  were  placed  in  the  centre.  Each  of  the  wings 
was  composed  of  eight  thousand  Romans;  the  right  was 
guarded  by  the  caval^  of  the  Huns,  the  left  was  covered  bj 
fifteen  hundred  chosen  horse,  destined,  according  to  the  emer- 
gencies of  action,  to  sustain  the  retreat  of  their  friends,  or  to 
encompass  the  flank  of  the  enemy.  From  his  proper  station 
at  the  head  of  the  right  wing,  the  eunuch  rode  along  the  line, 
ezpreeaing  by  his  voice  and  countenance  the  assurance  of 
victory ;  exciting  the  soldiers  of  the  emperor  to  punish  the 
guilt  and  madness  of  a  Itfuid  of  robbers ;  and  exposing  to  their 
view  gold  chains,  collars,  and  bracelets,  the  rewards  of  mili- 
tary virtue.  From  the  event  of  a  single'  combat  they  drew 
an  omen  of  success ;  and  they  beheld  with  pleasure  the  cour- 
age of  fifty  archers,  who  maintamed  a  small  eminence  against 
three  successive  attacks  of  the  Grothic  cavalry.  At  the  dis- 
tance only  of  two  bow-shots,  the  armies  spent  the  morning  in 
dreadful  suspense,  and  the  Romans  tasted  sonoe  necessary 
foodt  without  unloosing  the  cuirass  from  their  breast,  or  the 
bridle  from  their  horses.  Narses  awaited  the  charge ;  and  it 
was  delayed. by  Totila  till  he  had  received  his  last  succors  of 
two  thousand  Qotbs.  While  he  consumed  the  liours  in  fruit- 
less treaty,  the  king  exhibited  in  a  narrow  space  the  strength 
and  agility  of  a  warrior.  His  armor  was  enchased  with  gold ; 
his  purple  banner  floated  with  the  wind:  he  cast  his  lance 
into  the  air;  caught  it  with  the  right  hand ;  shifted  it  to  the 
left;  threw  himself  backwards;  recovered  his  seat;  and 
managiBd  a  fiery  steed  in  all  the  paces  and  evolutions  of  the 
equestrian  school.  As  soon  as  Uie  succors  had  arrived,  he 
retired  to  his  tent,  assumed  the  dress  and  arms  of  a  private 
soldier,  and  gave  the  signal  of  a  battle.  The  first  line  of  cav- 
alry advanceid  with  more  courage  than  discretion,  and  left 
behind  them  the  infantry  of  the  second  line.  They  were 
soon  engaged  between  the  horns  of  a  crescent,  into  which  the 
adverse  wings  had  been  insensibly  curved,  and  were  saluted 
from  either  side  by  the  volleys  of  four  thousand  archers. 
Their  ardor,  and  even  their  <Ustres8,  drove  them  forwards  to  a 
close  and  unequal  conflict,  in  which  they  could  only  nse  their 
lances  against  an  enemy  equally  skilled  in  all  the  instruments 
of  war.  A  generous  emulation  inspired  the  Romans  and  their 
Barbarian  alues ;  and  Narses,  who  calmly  viewed  and  directed 
their  efforts,  doubted  to  whom  he  should  adjudge  the  prize  of 
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supericv  bravely.  The  Gothic  cavaliy  was  aatoniahed  and 
disordeied,  preeeed  and  broken ;  and  the  line  of  in&ntry, 
instead  of  presenting  their  speais,  or  opening  their  intervals, 
were  trampled  under  the  feet  of  the  flying  horse.  Six  thour 
sand  of  the  Goths  were  slaughtered  wiwout  mercy  in  the 
^  field  of  T^na.  Their  prince,  with  five  attendants,  was  over^ 
taken  by  i^bad,  of  the  race  of  the  Gepidae.  ^  Spare  the  king 
of  Italy,"  *  cried  a  loyal  voice,  and  Asbad  struck  his  lanoi 
through  the  body  of  Totila.  The  blow  was  instantly  revenged 
by  the  faithful  Goths :  they  transported  their  dying  monwch 
seven  miles  beyond  the  scene  of  his  disgrace ;  and  his  last 
moments  were  not  imbittered  by  the  presence  of  an  enemy. 
Conipaasion  afforded  him  the  shelter  of  an  obscure  tomb ;  but 
the  Komans  were  not  satisfied  of  thek  victory,  till  they  beheld 
Uie  corpse  of  the  Gothic  king.  His  hat,  enriched  with  gems, 
and  his  bloody  robe,  were  presented  to  Justinian  by  the  mes- 
sengeiB  of  triumph.'^ 

As  soon  as  Narses  had  paid  hia  devotions  to  the  Author  of 
victory,  and  the  blessed  Virgin,  his  peculiar  patroness,"  he 

C'sed,  rewarded,  and  dismissed  the  Iiombards.  The  villages 
been  reduced  to  ashes  by  these  valiant  savages;  they 
ravished  matrons  and  virgins  on  the  altar ;  their  retreat  was 
diligently  watched  by  a  strong  detachment  of  regular  forces, 
who  prevented  a  repetition  of  the  like  disorders.  The  vic- 
torious eunuch  pursued  his  march  through  Tuscany,  accepted 
the  submission  of  the  Goths,  heard  the  acclamations,  and  often 
the  complaints,  of  the  Italians,  and  encompassed  the  walls  of 
Rome  with  the  remainder  of  his  formidable  host  Round  the 
wide  drcumferenoe,  Narses  assigned  to  himself^  and  to  each 
of  his  lieutenants,  a  real  or  a  feigned  attack,  while  he  silently 
marked  the  place  of  easy  and  unguarded  entrance.  Neither 
the  fortifications  of  Hadrian's  mole,  nor  of  the  port,  could 
long  delay  the  progress  of  the  conqueror ;  and  Justinian  once 
more  received  the  keys  of  Rome,  which,  under  his  reign,  had 
been  five  times  taken  and  recovered."    But  the  deliverance 

"  llieophanes,  Obron.  p  198.    Hist  MisceU.  L  xvi  p.  108. 

**  Eyagrins,  L  iv.  c  24.  The  inspiration  of  the  Virgin  revealed  to 
Narses  the  day,  and  the  word,  of  battle,  (Paul  Diaoon.  L  ii  a  8,  p. 
776.) 

••  *E»i    TOVTOV  0eifft\tvovros   rd   vifirrrov  i&Xia.      [ProOOp.  Goth.  lib.  iv. 

Dog,  wilt  thou  strike  thy  Lord?"  was  the  more  chaiactoristic  ex- 
of  the  Qothic  yoath.    Procop.  lib.  ir.  p.  33. — M» 
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of  Roine  was  the  last  calamity  of  the  Roman  people.  The 
Barbarian  allies  of  Narses  too  frequently  confounded  the 
privileges  of  peace  and  war.  The  despair  of  the  flying  Goths 
KHind  some  consolation  in  sanguinary  revenge;  and  three 
hundred  youths  of  the  noblest  fiimilies,  who  had  been  sent  as 
hostages  beyond  the  Po,  were  inhumanly  slain  by  the  suo- 
oeesor  of  Totila.  The  fate  of  the  senate  suggests  an  awfnl 
lesson  of  the  vidssitude  of  human  affiiin.  0{  the  senatots 
whom  Totila  had  banished  from  tiieir  country,  some  were 
rescued  by  an  officer  of  Belisarius,  and  transported  from 
Campania  to  Sidly ;  while  othefs  wore  too  guilty  to  confide 
in  the  clemen<^  of  Justinian,  or  too  poor  to  provide  hoi^aes 
fer  their  escape  to  the  sea-shore.  Their  brethren  languished 
five  years  in  a  state  of  indigence  and  exile :  the  victovy  of 
Narses  revived  their  hopes ;  but  their  premature  return  to  the 
metropolis  was  prevented  by  the  furious  Goths ;  and  all  the 
fortresses  of  Campania  were  stained  with  patrician^*  blood. 
After  a  period  of  thirteen  centuries,  the  institution  of  Romulus 
expired ;  and  if  the  nobles  of  Rome  stiU  assumed  the  title  of 
senators,  few  subsequent  traces  can  be  discovered  of  a  pubfic 
council,  or  constitutional*  order.  Ascend  six  hundred  years, 
and  contemplate  the  kings  of  the  earth  soliciting  an  audience, 
as  the  slaves  or  freedmen  of  the  Roman  senate  I  *^ 

The  Gothic  war  was  yet  alive.  The  bravest  of  the  nation 
retired  beyond  the  Po;  and  Teias  was  unanimously  chosen 
to  succeed  and  revenge  their  departed  hero.  The  new  king 
immediately  sent*  ambassadore  to  implore,  or  rather  to  pur- 
chase, the  aid  of  the  Franks,  and  nobly  lavished,  for  the 
public  safe^,  the  riches  whidi  had  been  deposited  in  the 
palace  of  Pavia.  The  residue  of  the  royal  treasure  was 
guarded  by  his  brother  Aligem,  at  Cumaea,  in  Campania ;  but 
the  strong  castle  which  Totila  had  fortified  was  closely  be- 
sieged by  the  arms  of  Nai^.     Fron)  the  Alps  to  the  foot 

pi  S8.]  Ib  the  year  686  by  Beliaariu8»  in  646  by  Totila,  in  647  by  Bel- 
tsariua,  in  649  by  Totila,  and  m  662  byNanea  Haltretoa  had  inad- 
verteotly  translated  Besptum ;  a  mistake  which  he  afterwards  retracts : 
but  the  mischief  was  done ;  and  Cousiii,  with  a  train  of  French  and 
Latin  readers,  have  fallen  into  the  snare. 

*^  Compare  two  passages  of  Prooopius,  (L  m.  c.  26,  L  iv.  a  24,) 
which,  with  some  collateral  hints  from  IfaroellioiiB  and  Jonumdes, 
illustrate  the  state  of  the  expiring  senate. 

^'  See,  in  the  example  of  Frusias,  as  it  is  delivered  in  the  fragments 
of  Pidybios,  (Excerpt  Legat  zcril  pi  927,  928,)  a  corioos  picture  of  a 
royal  slave. 
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of  Mount  VesuvitB,  the  Gothic  kin^,  by  rapid  and  Mcret 
marchei,  advanced  to  the  relief  of  his  brother,  eluded  the 
▼igilaooe  of  the  Roman  ohiefe,  and  pitched  hid  camp  on  the 
banks  of  the  Samns  or  Draeo^  which  flows  from  Nuoeria  into 
the  Bay  of  Naples.  The  river  separated  the  two  anaim: 
sixty  days  were  consumed  in  distant  and  frQitTess  oombats, 
and  Teias  maintained  this  important  post  till  he  was  deserted 
by  his  fleet  and  the  hope  of  subsistenoe.  With  reluctant 
steps  he  ascended  the  lAkcUarian  mount,  where  the  physicians 
of  Kome,  since  the  time  of  Galen,  had  sent  thehr  patients  for 
the  benefit  of  the  air  and  the  milk.^  But  the  Goths  soon 
embraced  a  more  generous  resolution  :  to  descend  the  hill,  to 
dismiss  their  horses,  and  to  die  in  arms,  and  in  the  possession 
of  freedom.  The  king  marched  at  their  head,  bearing  in  his 
right  hand  a  lance,  and  an  ample  buckler  in  his  left :  with 
the  one  he  struck  dead  the  foremost  of  the  assailants ;  with 
the  other  he  received  the  weapons  whidi  every  hand  was 
ambitious  to  aim  against  his  lire.  After  a  combat  of  many 
hours,  his  left  arm  was  fatigued  by  tiie  weight  of  twelve  jave- 
lins which  hung  from  his  shield.  Without  moving  from  his 
ground)  or  suspending  his  blows,  the  hero  called  aloud  on  his 
attendants  for  a  fresh  buckler ;  but  in  the  moment  while  his 
side  was  uncovered,  it  was  pierced  by  a  mortal  dart.  He  foil ; 
and  his  head,  exalted  on  a  spear,  proclaimed  to  the  nations 
that  the  Gothic  kingdom  was  no  more.  But  the  example  of 
his  death  served  only  to  animate  the  companions  who  had 
sworn  to  perish  with  Uieir  leader.  Th^  fougnt  till  darkness  de- 
scended on  the  earth.  Tttey  reposed  on  thehr  arms.  The  com- 
bat w^  renewed  with  the  return  of  light,  and  maintained  with 
unabated  vigoi^  till  the  evening  of  the.  second  day.  The  re- 
pose of  a  second  night,  the  want  of  water,  and  the  loss  of 
their  bravest  champions,  determined  the  survivii^  €K>ths  to 
accept  the  fair  capitulation  which  the  prudence -of  Narses 

^  The  ^^w  of  ProoopiQi  (Goth.  L  iv.  &  86)  is  evideuUy  the  Sar- 
nusL  The  text  is  aceoaed  or  altered  by  the  rafih  violenoe  of  CluveriuB, 
(L  iv.  c  8,  p.  1166 :)  but  OamiUo  Pellegriai  of  Naples  (Disoorsi  sopra 
1»  Oampuua  Felice,  p.  880,  881)  has  proved  from  old  records,  that  as 
early  as  the  year  822  that  river  was  called  the  Dracontio,  or  Draooo- 
cello. 

«*  Qalen  (de  Method.  Medendi,  1.  v.  apad  Ohiver.  L  iv.  c.  8,  p.  1169, 
1160)  deacribeB  the  lofty  site,  pure  air,  and  rich  milk,  of  Mount  Lac- 
tarina,  ^^loae  medicmal  benefits  were  equally  known  and  sought  in  the 
time  of  Symmachus  (l  tI  epist  18)  and  Oasaiodorua^  (Var.  xi  10.) 
Nothing  is  now  left  except  the  name  of  the  town  otLeUere. 
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was  indined  to  propose.  They  embraced  the  alternati^  of 
jesiding  in  Italy,  as  the  subjecta  and  soldiers  of  Jostmiaa,  or 
departing  with  a  portion  of  their  private  wealth,  in  search  of 
some  uidependeiit  country/^  Yet  the  oath  of  fidelity  or  exile 
was  alike  rejected  by  one  liiousaod  Grotiift,  who  broke  away 
before  the  ti«aty  was  signed,  and  boldly  effected  their  retreat 
to  the  walls  of  Pavia.  The  spirit,  as  well  as  the  situation,  of 
Aligern  prompted  him  to  imitate  rather  than  to  bewail  bis 
brother :  a  strong  and  .dexterous  archer,  he  tran^ierced  with 
A  single  arrow  the  armor  and  breast  of  hi^  antagonist;  and 
his  military  conduct  defended  Cam»  **  above  a  year  against 
the  forces  of  the  Bomans.  Their  industry  Had  scooped  the 
Bibyrs  eave^'  into  a  prodigious  mine;  combustible  materials 
were  introduced  to  consume  the  temporary  props :  the  wall 
And  the  gate  of  Cumas  sunk  into  the  cavern,  but  the  ruins 
£:>rmed  a  deep  and  inaccessible  precipice.  On  the  fragment 
of  a  rock  Aligern  stood  alone  and  unshaken;  tiU  he  calmly 
surveyed  the  hopeless  condition  of  his  country,  and  judged  it 
more  honorable  to  be  the  friend  of  Narses,  than  the  slave  of 
the  Franks.  After  the  death  of  Teias,  the  Roman  general 
separated  his  troops  to  reduce  the  cities  of  Italy ;  Luoea  sus- 
tained a  long  and  vigorous  siege  :  and  such  was  the  humanity 
or  the  prudence  of  Narses,  that  the  repeated  perfidy  of  the 
inhabitants  could  not  provoke  him  to  exact  the  forfeit  Kves  of 
their  hostages.  These  hostages  were  dismissed  in  safety ;  atd 
tbetr  grateful  zeal  at  length  subdued  the  obstinacy  of  their 
countrymen/^ 

**  Boat  (torn.  xL  p.  2,  Ac.)  conveys  to  hia  favorite  Bavaria  this  rem- 
nant of  Qcrths,  who  oy  others  are  buried  Id  the  mountains  of  XJri,  or 
restored  to  their  native  isle  of  Gk>thlaiid,  (Maeoou,  Annot  zxi.) 

**  I  leave  Scaliger  (Animadver&  in  Enaeh.  p.  69)  and  Salmaains 
(Exercitat.  Plinian.  p  51,  52)  to  quarrel  about  the  origin  of  Ouixub, 
the  oldest  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Italy,  (Strab.  L  v.  p.  872,  Yelleius 
Paterculm,  1 1  e.  4,)  already  vacant  in  Juvenal's  time,  (SaUr.  ilL,)  and 
now  tn  nxins. 

**  Agathias  (L  i.  c  21)  settles  the  Sibyl's  cave  under  the  wall  of 
OumiB :  he  a^ees  with  Servius,  (ad  I  vi.  .^xyad. ;)  nor  can  I  perceive 
why  their  opmion  should  be  rejected  by  Heyne,  the  excellent  editor 
of  Virgil,  (torn,  ii  p  650,  651.^  In  urbe  medii  secrcta  religio  I  But 
Oumtt  was  not  yet  built ;  ana  the  lines  (1.  vi.  96,  97)  would  become 
ridieidou8»  if  jfineas  were  actually  in  a  Qreek  city. 

*"*  There  is  some  difficulty  in  connecting  the  86th  chapter  of  the 
fourUi  book  of  the  Gothic  war  of  Procopius  with  the  first  tx>ok  of  the 
history  of  Agathias.  We  must  now  relmquish  the  statesman  and  sol- 
dier, to  attend  the  footsteps  of  a  poet  and  rhetorician,  (L  I  p  11, 1.  il 
p.  51,  edit  Louvre.) 
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Before  Lixxsa  had  surrendered,  Italy  was  overwhelmed  by 
a  Dew  deluge  of  Barbarians.  A  feeble  youth,  the  grandson 
of  Olovis,  reigned  over  the  AustrBsians  or  oriental  Franks. 
Hie  guardians  of  Theodebald  entertained  with  coldness  and 
reluctance  the  magnificent  promises  of  the  Gothic  ambassa- 
d<M8.  But  the  spirit  of  a  martial  people  outstripped  the  timid 
counsels  of  the  court :  two  brothers,  Lothaire  and  Buocelin,** 
the  dukes  of  the  Alemanni,  stood  forth  as  the  leaders  of  the 
Italian  war ;  and  seventy-five  thousand  Germans  descended  in 
the  autumn  from  the  Rhaetian  Alps  into  the  plain  o(  Mihm. 
The  vanguard  of  the  Roman  army  was  stationed  near  the  Po, 
under  the  conduct  of  Fulcaris,  a  bold  Herulian,  who  rashly 
conceived  that  personal  bravery  was  the  sole  duty  and  merit 
of  a  commander.  As  he  marched  without  order  or  precau- 
tion along  the  jdEbnilian  wav,  an  ambuscade  of  Franks  sud- 
denly rose  from  the  amphitneatre  of  Parma ;  his  troops  were 
surprised  and  routed ;  but  their  leader  revised  to  fly ;  decUir* 
ing  to  the  last  moment,  that  death  was  less  terrible  than  ^e 
angry  countenance  of  Narses.*  The  death  of  Fulcaris,  and 
the  retretft  of  the  surviving  chiefe,  decided  the  fluctuating  and 
rebellious  temper  of  the  Goths ;  they  flew  to  the  standard  of 
ih^  deliverers,  and  adimitted  them  into  the  cities  which  still 
resisted  the  arms  of  the  Roman  general.  The  conqueror  of 
Ita^  opened  a  free  passage  to  the  irresistible  torrent  of  Bar^ 
banans.  They  pasaed  under  the  walls  of  Cesena,  and  an- 
swered by  threats  and  reproaches  the  advice  of  Aligem,f  that 
the  Gothic  treasures  could  no  longer  repay  the  labor  of  an 
invasion.  Two  thousand  Franks  were  destroyed  by  the  skill 
and  valor  of  Narses  himself,  who  sailed  from  Rimini  at  the 
head  of  three  hundred  horse,  to  chastise  the  licentious  rapine 
of  their  march.  Qn  the  confines  of  Samnium  the  two  broth- 
ers divided  their  forces.  With  the  right  wing,  Buccelin 
assumed  the  spoil  of  Campania,  Lucania,  and  Bruttium  ;  with 
the  left,  Lothaire  accepted  the  plunder  of  Apulia  and  Cala- 
bria.   They  followed  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 

*^  Among  the  fabulous  exploits  of  Buooelin,  he  discomfited  and 
slew  Belisarius,  subdued  Italy  and  Sidlify  Ac  See  in  the  Historians 
of  France,  Gregory  of  Tours,  (torn.  IL  L  liL  c  S2»  p.  203,)  and  Aimoin, 
(torn.  iu.  1.  il  de  G^tis  Francorum,  c.  23,  p.  69.) 


•  ,    .    .  rilv  vXarrap  Setpadv  ncfi^ojitpny  ftoi  rils  iBovXtaf.    Agattilaa. 
t  Aligem,  soar  the  siirrander  erCamflB,  had  been  sent  to  Ceseoa  by 
NarMs.    Agathias.~M. 
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Adiiatic,  bb  tat  bm  Bheginm  and  Otranto,  and  the  extreme 
IftDds  of  Italy  were  the  tenn  oi  their  deetmctiTe  progreaa. 
The  Franka,  who  were  CSiiriBtiaiia  and  Oatholus,  contented 
themaelveB  with  simple  pillage  and  ocoaBional  murder.  Bat 
the  chorches  which  their  piety  had  spared,  were  stripped  by 
the  sacrikgioas  hands  of  the  Alamanni,  who  sacrificed  horses' 
heads  to  their  native  deities  of  the  woods  and  riyers  ;^  they 
melted  or  profimed  the  conseqrated  yesBels,  and  the  ruins  of 
ahnnes  and  altars  were  stained  with  the  blood  of  Uie  fidthful. 
Bueoelin  was  actuated  by  ambition,  and  Lothaire  by  avarice. 
The  former  aspired  to  restore  the  Gothic  kingdom ;  the  latter, 
after  a  promise  to  his  brother  of  speedy  succors,  returned  by 
the  same  road  to  deposit  his  treasure  beyond  the  Alps.  The 
strength  of  their  armies  was  already  wasted  by  the  change  of 
dimate  and  contagion  of  disease :  Uie  Germans  revelled  in  the 
vintage  of  Italy;  and  their  own  intemperance  avenged,  in 
a(»ne  degree,  the  miseries  of  a  defenceless  people.* 

At  the  entrance  of  the  spring,  the  Impenal  troops,  who  had 
guarded  the  cities,  assembled,  to  the  number  of  eighteen  tliou- 
sand  men,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome.  Their  winter  lioun 
had  not  been  consumed  in  idleness.  By  the  command,  and 
after  the  example,  of  Narses,  they  repeated  each  day  their 
military  exercise  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  accustomed  their 
ear  to  obey  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and  practised  the  steps 
and  evolutioDs  of  the  Pyrrhic  dance.  From  the  Straita  of 
Bidiy,  Bucceliuy  with  thirty  thousand  Franks  and  Alamanni, 
slowly  moved  towards  Capua,  occupied  with  a  wooden  tower 
the  bridge  of  Carilinum,  covered  his  right  by  the  stream  of 
the  Vultumus,  and  secured  tilie  rest  of  his  encampment  by  a 
rampart  of  sharp  stakes,  and  a  circle  of  wagons,  whose  wheels 
were  buried  in  tne^  earth.  He  impatiently  expected  the  return 
of  Lothaire;  ignorant,  alas  I  that  his  brewer  could  never 

^  Agathias  notices  their  superstitioD  in  a  philo80i>hic  tone,  (L  i.  p. 
18.)  At  Zug,  in  Switzerland,  idolatry  still  prevailed  in  the  year  618 : 
8i  Colnmban  and  Si  Gaol  were  the  apostles  of  that  rude  country ; 
and  the  latter  founded  a  hermitage,  which  has  swelled  into  an  eoclest- 
astical  principality  and  a  populous  dty,  the  seat  of  freedom  and  com- 
Inerce. 


*  A  body  of  Lothaire's  troops  was  defeated  near  Fano,  some  were  driven 
down  precipices  into  the  sea,  others  fled  to  the  camp ;  many  prisoners  seized 
the  opportimitv  of  making  their  escape;  and  the  Barbanans  lost  most  .of 
Aeir  booty  in  tnedr  precipitate- retreat    Agathias.— M. 
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reUinv  and  that  tbe  chief  and  hb  army  had  been  swept  awsy 
by  a  strange  disease  **  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake  cenaom, 
between  Trent  and  Verona.  Tbe  banners  of  Nanes  soon 
approached  the  Vultiirnus,  and  the  eyes  of  Italy  were  anx* 
iously  fixed  on  Uie  event  of  tlus  final  contest  Perhaps  the 
talents  of  the  Roman  general  were  most  oonspteaous  in  the 
calm  operations  which  precede  the  tumult  of  a  battle.  His 
skilful  movements  intercepted  the  subsistence  of  the  Barbarian, 
deprived  him  of  the  advantage  of  the  bridge  and  river,  and  ia 
the  choice  of  the  ground  and  moment  of  action  reduced  faioi 
to  comply  with  the  inclination  of  his  enemy.  On  the  moror 
ing  of  the  important  day,  when  the  ranks  were  already  formed, 
a  servant,  for  some  trivial  &ttlt,  was  killed  by  his  master,  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Heruli.  The  justwe  or  passion  of  Nar- 
ses  was  awakened :  he  summoned  the  ofieoder  to  his  presence, 
and  without  listening  to  his  excuses,  gave  the  signal  to  the 
minister  of  death.  If  the  cruel  noMster  had  not  infringed  the 
laws  of  his  nation,  this  arbitrary  execution  was  not  leas  un}ust 
than  it  appears  to  have  been  imprudent  The  Hemli  felt  the 
indignity ;  they  halted :  but  the  Boman  general,  without  sooth- 
ing their  rage,  or  expecting  their  resolutbn,  called  aloud,  as 
the  trumpets  sounded,  that  unless  they  hastened  to  occupy 
their  place,  they  would  lose  the  honor  of  the  victory,  uk 
troops  were  disposed*^  in  a  long  fi^nt,  the.  cavalry  on  the 
wings ;  in  the  centre,  the  heavy-armed  foot ;  the  archers  and 
slingers  ip  the  xear.  The  Germans  advanced  in  a  sharp- 
pointed  column,  of  the  form  of  a  triangle  or  solid  wedges 
They  pierced  the  feeble  centre  of  Narses,  who  received  them 
with  a  smile  into  the  firtal  snare,  and  directed  his  wings  olt 
cavalry  insensibly  to  wheel  on  their  flanks  and  encompass 
their  rear.  The  host  of  the  Franks  and  Alamanni  consisted 
of  infantry :  a  sword  and  buckler  hung  by  their  side ;  and 
they  used,  as  their  weapons  of  offence,  a  weighty  hatchet  and 
a  hooked  javelin,  which  were  only  formidable  in  close  combat, 
or  at  a  short  distance.     The  flower  of  the  Roman  archers,  on 

**  See  tbe  death  of  Lothaire  in  Agathias  (1.  ii^jx  88)  and  Paul 
Wamefrid,  sornamed  Diaoonus,  (I  ii.  c.  8,  775.)  The  Greek  makes 
him  rave  and  tear  his  flesh.    He  had  plundered  chnrchea. 

**  Pdre  Daniel  (Hist  de  la  Milice  Fran^oiRe,  torn.  i.  p.  17 — 21)  has 
exhibited  a  fanciful  representation  of  this  battle,  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  the  Chevalier  Folard,  the  once  famous  editor  of  Polybiiia, 
who  iashioned  to  hia  own  habits  and  opinions  all  the  military  opeiar- 
tions  of  antiquity. 
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hsneheuskj  and  in  complete  annor,  BkirmiBhed  without  pmi 
xoviul  this  immovable  phalant ;  avpplied  by  active  speed  Uie 
deficieD<7  of  nomber ;  and  anaed  their  arrows  against  a  crowd 
of  Barbwiana,  wbo^  instead  of  a  emraas  and  belmet,  were 
covered  by  a  loose  garment  of  fur  or  linen.  They  paused, 
tbey  teeroUed,  their  ranks  were  confounded,  and  in  the  deci- 
sive moment  th»  Heruli,  preferring  glory  to  revenge,  charged 
with  rapid  violence  the  head  of  Sie  column.  Their  leader, 
&nbal,  and  Afigem,  the  Gothic  prince,  deserved  the  prise  of 
superior  vakxr;  and  their  esample  eatdted  the  victorious 
troops  to  adiieve  with  swords  and  spears  the  destruction  of 
the  enemy.  BncoeMn,  and  the  greatest  part  of  his  army,  per- 
ished on  the  field  of  battle,  in  the  waters  of  the  Vultumus,  or 
bf  the  hands  of  the  enraged  peasants !  but  it  may  seem  in- 
eredibte,  that  a  viotory,"*  which  no  more  tiian  five  of  the  Ala- 
manni  survived,  could  be  purchased  with  the  loss  of  foursoore 
Boraans.  Seven  thousand  Goths,  the  relics  of  the  war,  de- 
Sanded  the  fortress  of  Oampsa  till  the  ensuing  spring;  and 
w&ry  messenger  of  Names  announced  die  reduction  of  the 
Italian  cities,  whose  names  were  corrupted  by  the  ignorance 
or  vanity  of  the  GnekaV  After  the  battle  of  Castlinuin, 
Narses  entered  the  capital;  the  arms  and  treasures  of  the 
Goths,  the  Franks,  and  the  Alamanni,  were  displayed;  his 
soldiers,  with  garhmds  in  their  hands,  dianted  the  praises  of 
the  conqueror ;  and  R<Mne,  for  the  last  time,  beheki  the  sem- 
blance of  a  triumph. 

After  a  reign  m  sixty  years,  the  throne  of  the  Gothic  kinffs 
was  filled  by  the  exarofas  of  Ravenna,  the  representatives  m 
peace  and  war  of  the  emperor  of  the  Romans.  Their  juris- 
diction was  soon  reduced  to  the  limits  of  a  narrow  provitsce : 
but  Nanes  himself,  the  first  and  most  powerful  of  the  exarchs, 
administered  above  fifteen  years  the  entire  kingdom  of  Italy. 
Like  Belisarius,  he  had  deserved  the  honors  of  envy,  calumny, 
and  disgrace:  but  the  favorite  eunuch  still  enj6yed  the  con- 

*'  Agsthiss  (L  ii.  pu  47)  has  produced  a  Greek  epigram  of  six  lines 
on  this  victorj  of  Nanes,  which  is  favoraUy  compared  to  the  battles 
of  Marathon  and  Platsa.*  The  chief  difference  is  indeed  in  their 
consequences — so  trivial  in  the  former  instance— eo  permanent  and 
glorious  in  the  latter. 

^'  The  Beroia  and  Brineaa  of  Theophaoes  or  his  transcriber  (p.  201)  t 
most  be  read  or  understood  Verona  and  Brizia. 


*  Not  in  the  epigram,  bat  in  the  prerioas  obsenrations.>*M. 
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fidenoe  of  Jnstmian ;  or  the  leader  of  a  victoiioiiB  army  Awed 
and  repressed  the  iDgratitade  of  a  timid  opurt  Tet  it  was 
not  by  weak  and  miMhieroas  indulgence  that  Nanes  secured 
the  attachment  ci  his  troops.  VorgMd  of  the  past,  and  re- 
gwdless  of  the  future,  they  abused  the  present  hour  of  proa- 
perity  and  peace.  The  cities  of  Italy  resounded  with  the 
noise  of  drinking  and  dancing;  the  spoils  of  victory  were 
wasted  in  sensual  pleasures ;  and  nothing  (says  Agathias)  re- 
maine4  unless  to  exchange  their  shields  and  helmets  for  the 
Boft  lute  and  the  capacious  hogshead.**  In  a  manly  oration, 
not  unworthy  of  a  Roman  censor,  the  eunuch  reproved  these 
disorderly  vices,  which  sullied  tibeir  fame,  and  endangered 
their  safety.  Ther  soldiers  blushed  and  obeyed ;  discJpline 
was  confirmed;  the  fbrtifioations  were  restored;  a  dttke  was 
stationed  for  the  defence  and  military  command  of  each  of  the 
principal  cities ;  **  and  the  eye  of  Narees  pervaded  the  ample 
prospect  irom  Calabria  to  the  Alps.  The  remains  of  the 
Gothic  nation  evacuated  the  country,  or  mingled' with  the  peo- 
ple ;  the  Franks,  instead  of  revenging  the  death  of  Buccelin, 
abandoned,  without  a  struggle,  their  Italian  conquests ;  and 
the  rebellious  Sinbal,  chief  df  the  Heruli,  was  subdued,  taken 
and  hung  on  a  lofty  gallows  by  the  inflexible  justice  of  the 
exarcL**  The  civil  state  of  Italy,  after  the  agitation  of  a  long 
tempest,  was  fixed  by  a  pragmatic  sanction,  which  the  em- 
peror promulgated  at  the  request  of  the  pope.  Justinian  in- 
troduced his  own  jurisprudence  into  the  schools  and  tribunals 
of  the  West ;  he  ratified  the  acts  of  Theodoric  and  his  imme- 
diate successors,  but  every  deed  was  rescinded  and  abolished 
which  force  had  extorted,  or  fear  had  subscribed,  under  the 
usurpation  of  Totila.  A  moderate  theonr  was  framed  to 
reconcile  the  rights  of  property  with  the  safety  of  prescription, 
the  claims  of  the  state  with  the  poverty  of  the  people,  and  the 

Ko&vn  au^picis  cfvav  koI  fiapBlrov  dvo669$at,  (Agathias,  L  u.  p.  48.) 
Li  the  first  scene  of  Richard  IIL  our  English  poet  has  beautifully  en- 
larged on  this  idea,  for  which,  however,  he  was  not  indebted  to  the 
Byzantine  historian. 

**  MaffiBt  ha^  proved,  (Verooa  Slustrata,  P.  L  L  z.  p.  26*7,  289,} 
against  the  ioomman  opinion,  that  the  dukes  of  Italy  were  instituted 
before  the  conquest  of  the  Lombards,  by  Narses  himsell  In  the 
Fntfmatic  Sanction,  (Na  28,)  Justinian  restrains  the  judices  milltaresL 

**  See  PauluB  Diaoonus,  liii  a  2,  p.  776.  Menander  in  (Excerp. 
Legal  p.  188)  mentions  some  risinfls  in  Italy  hj  the  Franks,  and  llie- 
ophanes  (p.  201)  hints  at  some  Oo£ic  r^bel&ons. 
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pardon  of  ofibnoeB  with  the  ioterert  of  virtue  and  order  of 
society.  Under  the  exarcha  of  Bsrenna,  Rome  waa  degraded 
to  the  aeoond  rank.  Yet  the  aenatoiB  were  gratified  by  the 
permiaaion  of  yiaiting  their  estates  in  Italy,  and  of  approach- 
ing, without  obstacle,  the^ throne  of  Constantinople:  the  regu- 
lation of  wdghtB  and  measures  was  delegated  to  the  pope  and 
\  senate ;  and  the  salaries  of  lawyers  and  physicians,  of  oraton 
and  grammarians,  were  destined  to  preserve,  or  rekindle,  the 
light  of  science  in  the  ancient  capital.  Justinian  might  dic- 
tate benevolent  edicts,*^  and  Narses  might  second  his  wishes 
by  the  restoration  of  dties,  and  more  especially  of  churches. 
But  the  power  of  kinga  is  most  e^ctual  to  destroy ;  and  the 
twenty  yean  of  the  Qothic  war  had  consummated  the  distress 
and  depopulation  of  Italy.  As  early  as  the  fourth  campaign^ 
under  the  disdpUne  of  Belisarins  himseli^  fifty  thousand  lalmr- 
ers  died  of  hunger  *"  in  the  narrow  region  of  Picenum ;  **  and 
a  atiict  interpretation  of  the  evidence  of  Procopius  would  swell 
the  loss  of  Italy  above  the  total  sum  of  her  present  inhab- 
itants.** 

I  desire  to  believe,  but  I  dare  not  affirm,  that  Belisariua 
sincerely  rejoiced  in  the  triumph  of  Naxses.  Yet  the  con- 
adonsness  of  his  own  exploits  might  teach  him  to  esteem 
without  jealousy  the  ment  of  a  nvSl ;  and  the  repose  of  the 

*^  The  Fraffmatic  Sanctiofi  of  JuBtinian,  which  restores  and  rega- 
ktes  the  dvu  state  of  I^ly, ooodstB  of  zzvii.  artidee:  it  is  dated 
Au^t  16,  A.  D.  564 ;  is  addreased  to  Nanea,  V.  J.  PraposituB  Saeri 
Cubiculi,  and  to  ADtiochoB,  PraBfectns  Pnetorio  Italls ;  and  has  been 
preserred  by  Julian  Antecessor,  and  in  the  Oorpus  Juris  Ciyilis,  after 
the  DoyeLs  imd  edicts  of  Justinian,  Justin,  and  Tiberias. 

*'  A  still  ^eater  number  was  coDsmned  by  fiunine  in  the  soothera 
provinces,  without  (iient)  the  Ionian  Gulf.  Acorns  were  used  in  the 
placQ  of  bread.  Procopius  had  seen  a  deserted  orphan  suckled  by  a 
she-goat.  Seventeen  passengers  were  lodged,  murdered,  and  eaten, 
by  two  women,  who  were  detected  and  slain  by  the  eighteenth,  &c* 

**  Qninta  regie  Pic|ni  est ;  quondam  uberrimie  muHitudinis,  occlx. 
millia  Picentium  in  fidem  P.  R  venere,  (Plin.  Hist  Natur.  iii  18.) 
In  the  time  of  Vespasian,  this  ancient  population  was  ahready  dimin- 
ished 

•"  Perhaps  fifteen  or  sixteen  millions.  Procopius  (Anecdot.  c  18) 
computes  that  Africa  lost  five  millions,  that  Hiuy  was  thrice  as  ex- 
tensive, and  that  the  depopulation  was  in  a  larger  proportion.  But 
his  reckoning  is  inflamed  by  passion,  and  clouded  with  uncertainty. 


*  Deniiia  oonsideri  that  greater  e^  was  inflicted  upon  Italy  hy  the 
y.  p.  247v 


Grecian  conooest  than  hy  any  other  invasion.    Revoliis.  d'  Itaha,  t  i.  L 
7v— M.  ^ 
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aged  warricff  ww  crowned  by  a  last  victory,  wliidli  saved  ike 
emperor  and  the  capital.  The  Barbarians,  who  annually 
visited  the  provinces  of  Europe,  were  leas  diBooaraged  by 
some  accidental  defeats,  than  they  were  excited  by  the  double 
hope  of  spoil  and  of  subsidy.  In  the  thir^-second  winter  of 
Justinian's  reign,  the  Danube  was  deeply  frozen :  Zabergan  led 
the  cavalry  of  the  Bulgarians,  and  his  standard  was  followed 
by  a  promiscuous  rauTtitude  of  Sclavonians.*  The  savage 
chief  passed,  without  opposition,  the  river  and  the  mountains, 
spread  his  troops  over  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  and  advanced 
with  no  more  than  seven  thousand  horse  to  the  long  wall, 
which  should  have  defended  the  territory  of  Constantinople. 
But  the  works  of  man  are  impotent  against  the  assaults  of 
nature :  a  recent  earthquake  had  shaken  the  foundations  of 
the  wall ;  and  the  forces  of  the  empice  were  employed  on  the 
distant  frontiers  of  Italy,  Africa,  and  Persia.  The  seven 
BchooU^^  or  companies  of  the  guards  or  domestic  troops,  had 
been  augmented  to  the  number  of  five  thousand  five  hundred 
men,  whose  ordinary  station  was  in  the  peaceful  cities  of  Asia. 
But  the  places  of  1^  brave  Armenians  were  insensibly  sup- 
plied by  lazy  citizens,  who  purdiased  an  exemption  from  the 
duties  of  civil  life,  without  being  exposed  to  the  dangers  of 
military  service.  Of  such  soldiers,  few  could  be  4;empted  to 
sally  from  the  gates ;  and  none  could  be  persuaded  to  remain 
in  Uie  field,  unless  Uiey  wanted  strength  and  speed  to  escape 
from  the  Bulgarians.  The  report  of  the  fugitives  exaggerated 
the  numbers  and  fierceness  of  an  enemy,  who  had  polluted 
holy  virgins,  and  abandoned  new-bom  infants  to  the  dogs  and 
vultures ;  a  crowd  of  rustics,,  imploring  food  and  protection, 
increased  the  consternation  of  the  city,  and  the  tents  of  Za- 
bergan were  pitched  at  the  distance  of  twenty  miles,"  on  the 

*'  In  the  decay  of  these  military  achoola,  the  satire  of  Prooopioi 
(Anecdot  c.  24»  Alemaa  p.  102.  108)  is  confirmed  and  illustrated  bj 
Agathias,  fl.  v.  p.  169,)  who  cannot  be  rejected  ae  a  hostile  witneaa 

*^  The  aistance  from  Constantinople  to  Melanthias.  Villa  CiDBariana, 
(Ammiaa  MarceUin.  xxz.  11,)  is  Tariouslv  fixed  at  102  or  140  stadia, 
(Suidas,  torn,  it  p.  522,  628.  Agathias,  L  v.  p.  158.)  or  xviii.  or  six. 
miles,  (Itineraria,  p.  188,  230,  828,  832,  and  Wesseling's  ObeervationA.) 
The  first  xii.  miles,  as  i^  as  Bhegium,  were  paved  bv  Jostinian,  who 
built  a  bridge  over  a  morass  or  gullet  between  a  lake  and  the  sea, 
(Prooop.  de  Edi£  L  iv.  c.  8.) 

*  Zabemn  was  kmgr  of  the  OatrigoarSt  a  tribe  of  Hans,  vrbfb  wera 
neither  BiUgariaDs  nor  Sclayoniaiis.    St  Martin,  vol.  ix.  p.  408 — ISO.—M. 
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bft&ks  of  a  mudl  river,  which  endrdeB  IfabntiUaB,  and  after- 
wards iUk  into  the  Propoatk.*'  Juetiiiiaii  iroabled:  and 
those  who  had  only  seen  the  eiaperar  in  liis  old  age,  Vera 
pleoMd  to  snppoee,  thai  he'had  kmt  the  ahiority  and  vigor  of 
his  youths  By  his  oommaod  the  vestek  of  gold  and  silver 
wei^  removed  from  the  ohurches  in  the  neighborhood,  and  even 
the  anborbs,  of  Constantinople ;  the  ramparts  wcBre  lined  with 
trembling  ^)eetators;  the  golden  gate  was  ciowded  witli  uaeleas 
genends  and  tribunes,  awl  the  senate  shaired  the  firtigues  and 
the  apprehensions  4if  the  popalaee. 

But  the  eyes  of  the  prince  and  people  were  direoted  to  a 
feeble  veteran,  who  was  compelled  hj  the  public  danger  to 
vesume  the  armor  in  which  he  had  eateved  Oarthage  and  de^ 
fended  Rome.  The  horses  of  the  royal  stables,  of  private 
citizens,  and  even  of  the  circna,  were  hastily  ooUected;  the 
emulation  of  the  old  and  yonng  was  routed  hj  the  name  of 
Belisariiis,  and  his  first  encampment  was  in  the  presence  of  a 
victorious  enemy.  His  piidence,  and  the  labor  of  the  friend- 
ly peasants,  secined,  with  a  ditck  and  rampart,  the  repose  of 
the  night ;  innumerable  fires,  and  clouds  of  duAt,  were  artfully 
contrived  to  nliagnify  the  opnion  of  his  strength ;  his  soldiers 
suddenly  passed  from  despondency  to  presumption;  and, 
white  ten  tnousand  voices  demanded  iihe  battle,  Betisarios  dis^ 
aembled  his  knowledge,  that  in  the  hour  of  trial  he  must  de- 
pend on  the  firmness  of  three  himdred  veterans^  The  next 
morning  the  Bulgarian  cavalry  advanced  to  the  chaige.  But 
tihey  heard  the  shoots  of  muhitudea,  they 'beheld  the  arras  and 
discipline  of  the  fifont ;  they  were  aafeaulted  on  the  flanks  by 
two  ambuscades  which  rose  frmn  the  woods ;  their  foremost 
warriprs  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  aged  hero  and  his  gmyrds ; 
and  the  swiftness  of  their  evohitioos  was  rendered  usdess  by 
the  close  attack  and  rapid  parsuit  of  the  Romans.  In  this 
action  (so  speedy  was  their  flight)  the  Bulgarians  lost  only 
four  Jmndred  horse;  but  Constantinople  was  saved;  and  Za- 
bergan,  who  felt  the  hand  of  a  master,  withdrew  to  a  respect- 
frd  distance.  But  his  friends  were  numerous  in  Uie  councils 
of  the  emperor,  and  Belisarius  obeyed  with  reluctance  the 
commands  of  envy  and  Justiaiaai,  which  ferbade  him  to 


**  The  Atynu,  (Pompon.  MeU,  I  il  c.  2,  p.  160;  edit  Yoas.)  At 
tiw  river's  month,  a  town  or  esstle  of  tlie  same  name  wsb  fortified  by 
Juatioiao,  (Proeop.  de  Edit  L  iv.  o.  2.  Itiaerar.  ]x  670,  and  Wes- 
seling.) 
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adiieve  the  deBveranoe  of  his  country.  On  his  return  to  the 
city,  the  people,  still  oonsdous  of  their  danger,  aooompanied 
his  Iriomph  with  acclamations  of  joy  and  gratitude,  which 
were  imputed  as  «  crime  to  the  victorious  general.  But  when 
he  entered  the  palace,  the  courtiers  were  silent,  and  the 
emperor,  after  a  cold  and  thankless  embrace,  dismissed  hiiA  to 
•  mingle  with  the  train  of  slaves.  Yet  so  deep  was  the  impres- 
sion of  his  glory  on  the  minds  of  men,  that  Justinian,  in  the 
seventy-seventh  year  of  hid  age,  was  enoouraged  to  advance 
near  forty  miles  from  the  capital,  and  to  inspect  in  peison  the 
restoration  of  the  long  wall  The  Bulgarians  wasted  the 
summer  in  the  plains  of  Thrace;  but  they  were  inclined  to 
peace  by  the  fiulure  of  their  rssh  attempts  on  Greece  and  the 
Cheraonesus.  A  menace  of  killing  their  prisonerB  quickened 
the  payment  of  heavy  ransoms ;  and  the  departure  of  Zaber- 
gan  was  hastened  by  the  report,  that  double-prowed  vessels 
were  built  on  the  Danube  to  intercept  his  passage.  The  dan- 
ger was  soon  forgotten ;  and  a  vain  question,  whether  their 
sovereign  had  shown  more  wisdom  or  weakness,  amused  the 
idleness  of  the  dty.*^ 

About  two  years  after  the  last  victory  of  Belisarius,  the 
emperor  returned  from  a  Thracian  journey  of  health,  or  busi- 
nete,  or  devotion.  Justinian  was  afflicted  by  a  pain  in  his 
head;  and  his  private  entry  countenanced  the  rumor  of  his 
death.  Before  the  third  hour  of  the  day,  the  bakers'  shops 
were  plundered  of  their  bread,  the  houses  were  shut,  and 
every  dtisen,  with  hope  or  terror,  prepared  for  the  impend- 
ing tumult  The  senators  themselves,  fearful  and  suspicious, 
were  convened  at  the  ninth  hour ;  and  the  prsefect  received 
their  commands  to  visit  every  quarter  of  the  dty,  and  pro- 
claim a  general  illumination  for  the  jrecovery  of  the  emperor's 
health.  The  ferment  subsided ;  but  every  accident  betrayed 
the  impotence  of  the  government,  and  the  factious  temoer  of 
the  people :  the  guards  were  disposed  to  mutiny  as  often  as 
their  quarters  were  changed,  or  their  pay  was  withheld :  the 
frequent  calamities  of  fires  and  earthqusJses  afforded  the  op- 
portunities of  disorder;  the  disputes  of  the  blues  and  greens,  of 
the  orthodox  and  heretics,  degenerated  into  bloody  battles ;  and, ' 
in  the  presence  of  the  Persian  ambassador,  Justinian  blushed 

*«  The  Bulguian  war,  and  the  last  victory  of  Belisarius,  are  imper- 
fbcfly  renreseated  in  the  prolix  declamatian  of  Agathiaa  Q.  6,  p.  164— 
174,)  and  the  drv  Ohronkle  of  Theophanes,  (p.  197, 198.) 
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for  himself  and  for  his  salgedB.  CapricioaB  pardon  and  arbi- 
trary punishment  imbittered  tilie  irksomeneas  and  discontent 
of  a  long  reign:  a  oonspira^^  was  formed  in  the  palace; 
and,  unless  we.  are  deceived  by  the  names  of  Maroellns  and 
Seigius,  the  most  virtuous  and  the  most  profligate  of  the 
oonrtierB  were  associated  in  the  same  designs.  They  had 
fixed  the  time  of  the  execution ;  their  rank  gave  them  access 
to  the  royal  banquet;  and  their  black  slaves**  were  stationed 
in  the  vestibule  and  porticos,  to  announce  the  death  of  the 
tyrant)  and  to  excite  a  sedition  in  the  capital  But  the  india- 
cretion  of  an  accomplice  saved  the  poor  remnant  of  the  days 
of  Justinian.  The  conspirators  were  detected  and  seized, 
with  daggers  hidden  under  their  garments :  Marcellus  died  by 
his  own  hand,  and  Sergius  was  dragged  from  the  sanctuary.** 
IVessed  by  remorse,  or  tempted  by  the  hopes  of  safoty,  he 
accused  two  officers  of  the  household  of  Behsarius ;  and  tor* 
ture  forced  them  to  declare  that  they  had  acted  according  to 
the  secret  instructions  of  their  patron.*^  "Postanty  will  not 
hastily  believe  that  a  hero  who,  m  the  vigor  of  life,  had  dis- 
dained the  fairest  offers  of  ambition  and  revenge,  should  stoop 
to  the  murder  of  his  prince,  whom  he  could  not  long  expect 
to  survive.  His  foUowers  were  impatient  to  fly;  but  flight 
must  have  been  supported  by  rebellion,  and  he  had  lived 
enough  for  nature  and  for  glory.  Belisarius  appeared  before 
the  council  with  less  fear  than  indignation :  after  forty  years' 
service,  the  emperor  had  prejudged  his  guilt;  and  injustice 
was  sanctified  by  the  presence  and  authority  of  the  patriarch. 
The  life  of  Belisarius  was  graciously  spared ;  but  his  fortunes 
were  sequestered,  and,  from  December  to  July,  he  was 
guarded  as  a  prisoner  in  his  o^m  palace.    At  length  his  inno- 

**  "IvioiK.  They  could  scarcely  be  real  IndiaDs;  and  the  Mtbl- 
opiaoB,  9ometime8  known  by  that  name,  were  never  used  by  the  an- 
aeots  aJs  guards  or  fbllowere :  they  were  the  trifliof ,  thoup;h  coetl^, 
objects  of  female  and  royal  luxury,  (Terent  Eunuch,  act  i.  scene  il. 
Sueton.  in  August  c.  83,  with  a  good  note  of  Oasaubouv  in  Caligulfi, 

G.61.) 

••  The*  Sergiufl  (Vandal  1.  il  c.  21,  22,  Anecdot  c  6)  and  Mar- 
cellus (Goth.  L  UL  c.  82)  are  mentioned  by  Proco|nua.  See  Theophanes, 
p.  197,  201. 

*^  Alemamius,  (p.  8)  quotes  an  old  Byzantian  MS.,  which  has  been 
printed  in  the  Imperinm  Orientale  of  Banduri. 


*  Some  words,  "the  acts  of)"  or  "the  crimes  at,"  appear  to  haye  fidlen 
from  the  text    The  omission  is  in  all  the  editions  I  have  oonsalted.— M. 
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efface  was  acknowledged;  his  freedom  and  honora  were 
restored ;  and  death,  which  might  be  hastened  by  reBentment 
and  grief,  removed  him  fifom  the  world  in  about  eight  mcmths 
after  his  dehveranee.  The  name  of  Beiisarius  can  never  die": 
but  instead  of  the  foneral,  the  monuofiente,  the  stataes,  so  justlj 
doe  to  his  memory,  I  only  read,  that  his  treasures,  the  spoils 
of  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  were  immediately  con&eated  by 
the  emperor.  Some  decent  portion  was  reserved,  however, 
for  the  use  of  his  widow:  and  as  Antonina  had  much  to 
repent,  she  devoted  the  last  remains  of  her  life  and  fortune 
to  the  foundatioii  of  a  tonvent  Such  is  the  simple  and 
genuine  narrative  of  the  fall  of  Beiisarius  and  the  ingratitude 
of  Justinian."  That  he  wa^  deprived  of  hie  eyes^  and  re- 
duced by  envy  to  beg  his  bread,*  "Give  a  penny  to  Beiisarius 
the  general !"  is  a  fiction  of  later  times,**  which  has  obtained 
cnditr  or  rather  &vor,  as  a  strange  example  of  the  vidssitodes 
of  fortune.** 

*^  Of  the  disgraoa  aod  rwtoratioii  of  Beiisarius,  the  gemiwe  origiBal 
record  is  preserved  in  the  Fragment  of  Johu  Malala  (torn,  ii  dl  284 — 
243)  andlhe  exact  ChroDide  of  TheophaDOB,  (p.  194—204.)  CedreauB 
(Gompend.  p.  887,  388^  and  Zonaras  (torn.  iL  L  xiv.  p.  69)  seem  to  hesi- 
tate between  the  obsolete  truth  and  the  growing  talfleh(x>d. 
^  '*  The  source  of  this  idle  fitUe  may  be  derived  {torn  a  misoellaneoaa 
work  of  the  ziith  oentiuy,  the  Chiliads  of  John  Tsetses,  a  monk;t 
(BasiL  1546,  a^  calcem  Lyoophront  C<doQ..  Allobrog.  1614,  in  Corp. 
Poet.  GrtBC.)  He  relates  ihe  blindness  and  beggary  of  Beiisarius  in 
ten  vulgar  ^r  politiecU  verses,  (Chiliad  iil  No.  88,  389 — 848,  in  Corp. 
Poet  Qtmc  torn,  ii  p.  81 L) 

BsXivaplbi 

Ttiis  moral  or  romantic  tale  was  imported  into  Italy  with  the  language 
and  manuscripts  of  Greece ;  repeated  befoire  the  end  of  the  xvth  cen- 
tury by  Crinitus,  Pontanus,  and  Yolaterraiiue ,  attacked  by  Aldat,  for 
the  honor  of  the  law ;  and  defended  by  Baronhis,  (A.  P.  661,  No.  2, 
Ac.,)  for  the  honor  of  the  church.  Yet  Tzetzes  himself  had  read  in 
other  chronicles,  that  Beiisarius  did  not  lose  his  sight,  and  that  he  re* 
covered  his  £Eune  and  fortunes. 

**  The  statue  in  the  villa  Borghese  at  Rome,  in  a  sitting  posture, 

*  Le  Bean,  SaHloWiog  Alemaonns,  conceives  that  Belisarias  was  oon- 
{bunded  with  John  of  Cappadocia,  who  was  thus  reduced  to  beggary,  (voL 
ix.  f>.  58,  449.)  Lord  Manoii  has,  with  considerable  learaiog.  and  on  the  an- 
tbority  oifa  ^et  unquoted  'writer  of  the  xith  century,  endeavored  to  reestablish 
the  old  traditioa.  I  cannot  acknowledge  that  I  have  been  convinced,  and  am 
inclined  to  subscribe  to  the  theory  of  Le-  Beaa.^^-M. 

t  I  know  not  where  Gibbon  found  Tzetzes  to  be  a  monk ;  I  suppose  he 
considered  bis  bad  verses  a  proof  of  his  monacfaism.  Coupaie  the  preface 
of  Qerbelius  in  KiesUng's  edition  of  TzeUes.— If . 


J.  o**«/ 

aplbi  ^poAOv  dort  TO}  trrpariiXarji 
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J£  the  emperor  oould  rejoice  in  the  death  of  BeliBariiw,  he 
enjojed  the  base  sati&factioo  only,  eijj^t  months,  the  last  period 
of  a  reign  of  thirty-eight  years,  and  a  life  of  eighty-three 
years.  It  would  be  difficult  to  trace  the  character  of  a  prince 
who  is  not  the  most  conspicuous  object  of  his  own  times: 
but  the  confessions  of  an  enemy  may  be  received  as  the 
safest  evidence  of  his  virtues.  The  resemblance  of  Justinian 
to  the  bast  of  Domitian,  is  maliciously  uiged;^*  with  the 
acknowledgment,  however,  of  a.  well-proportioned  figure,  a 
ruddy  complexion,  and  «  pleasing  eountenance^  The  em- 
peror was  easy  of  access,  patient  of  hearing,  cpurteoi^  and 
aSshh  in  discourse,  and  a  master  of  the  angry  passions 
which  rage  with  such  destructive  violence  in  the  breast  of  a 
despot  Frocopitts  praises  his  temper,  to  reproach  him  with 
calm  and  deliberate  cruelty:  but  in  the  conspiracies  which 
attacked  his  authority  and  penon,  a  more  candid  judge  will 
^prove  the  justice,  or  admire  the  clemency,  of  Justinian. 
He  excelled  m  the  private  virtues  of  chastity  and  temper- 
ance :  but  the  impartial  love  of  beauty  would  have  been  less 
mischievous  than  his  conjugal  tenderness  for  Theodora;  and 
his  abstemious  diet  was  regulated,  not  l^  the  prudence  of  a 
philosopher,  but  the  superstition  of  a  monk.  His  repasts 
were  short  and  frugal :  on  sdemn  &Bts,  he  oontexkted  himself 
with  water  and  vegetables ;  and  such  was  his  strength,  as  well 
as  fervw,  that  he  frequently  passed  two  days,  and  as  many 
nights,  without  tasting  any  food.  The  measure  of  his  sleep 
was  not  less  rigorous :  after  the  repose  of  a  single  hour,  the 
body  was  awakened  by  liie  soul,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of 
lua  chamberhun,  Justinian  walked  or  studied  till  the  morning 
light    Such  reaUess  application  prolonged  his  time  for  the 

with  an  o^  hand,  which  is  vulgarly  given  to  Behflarius,  may  be 
aacribed  with  more  dignity  to  AagoBtva  kx  the  act  of  propitiatiBig 
Nemesis,  (WiDckeUnaD,  Hist  de  TiUi,.  toi%  iiL  p.  266.)  Ex  noctoroo 
visu  etiam  stipem,  quotannis,  die  certo,  omendicabat  a  populo,  cavam 
manum,  asses  porrigentibus  prsebens,  (Sueton.  in  August  c.  91,  with 
an  excellent  note  of  Casaubon.)* 

*'  The  rub^r  of  Domitiaa  is  stigmatised,  qoaiatly  enoug^h,  by  the 
pen  of  Tadtus^  (in  Vit  AgrieoL  a  45 ;)  and  has  been  Ukewise  notioed 
by  the  younger  Pliny,  (Panegyr.  c  48»)  and  Suetonius,  (in  Domitian, 
c.  18,  and  Casaubon  ad  locum.)  Procopius  (Auecdot  c  8)  foolishly 
belxeves  that  only  ons  bust  of  Domitian  had  reached  the  vith  century. 


*  Lord  Mahon  abandoosthe statue,  as  altogether  in^ccneilaUe  with  the 
state  of  the  arts  at  thb  period,  (p.  47S.)— 11 
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aoqinntion  of  knowledge^  and  the  despatch  of  bnsiDess; 
and  he  might  seriously  deserve  the  reproach  of  confounding, 
by  minute  and  preposterous  diligence,  the  general  order  of 
hi^  administration.  The  emperor  professed  himself  a  musi- 
cian and  architect,  a  poet  and  philosopher,  a  lawyer  and 
theologian ;  and  if  he  fiuled  in  the  enterprise  of  reconciling 
the  Christian  sects,  the  review  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence  is 
a  noble  monument  of  his  spirit  and  industry.  In  the  govern- 
ment of  the  empire,  he  was  less  wise,  or  less  succeBsful :  the 
age  was  unfortunate;  the  people  was  oppressed  and  discon- 
tented; Theodora  abused  her  power;  a  succession  of  bad 
ministers  dismced  his  judgment;  and  Justinian  was  neither 
beloved  in  his  life,  nor  regretted  at  his  death.  The  love  of 
&me  was  deeply  implanted  in  his  breast,  but  he  conde- 
scended to  the  poor  ambition  of  titles,  honors,  and  contem- 
^rary  praise ;  and  while  he  labored  to  fix  the  admimtion,  he 
forfeited  the  esteem  and  affection,  of  the  Romans.  The 
design  of  the  African  and  Italian  wars  was  boldly  conceived 
and  executed ;  and  his  penetration  discovered  the  Halents  of 
Belisarius  in  the  camp,  of  Narses  in  the  palace.  But  the 
name  of  the  emperor  is  eclipsed  by  the  names  of  .his  vic- 
torious ffenerak;  and  Belisarius  still  lives,  to  upbraid  the 
envy  and  ingratitude  of  his  sovereign.  The  partial  &ror  of 
mankind  applauds  the  genius  of  a  conqueror,  who  leads  and 
directs  his  subjects  in  £e  exercise  of  arms.  The  characters 
of  Philip  the  Second  and  of  Justinian  are  distinguish^  by 
the  cold  ambition  which  delights  in  war,  and  deqlines  the 
dangers  of  the  field.  Yet  a  colossal  statue  of  bronze  repre- 
sented the  emperor  on  horseback,  preparing  to  march  against 
the  Persians  in  the  habit  and  armor  of  Achilles.  In  £he  great 
square  before  the  church  of  St  Sophia,  this  monument  was 
raised  on  a  brass  column  and  a  stone  pedestal  of  seven  steps ; 
and  the  pillar  of  Theodosius,  which  weighed  seven  thousand 
four  hundred  pounds  of  silver,  was  removed  from  the  same 
place  by  the  avarice  and  vanity  of  Justinian.  Future  princes 
were  more  just  or  indulgent  to  his  memory ;  the  elder  An- 
dronicus,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  centum  repaired 
and  beautified  his  equestrian  statue:   since  the  fiui  of  the 

^*  The  studies  and  sdeiioe  of  Justinian  are  attested  by  the  oonfes- 
BioD  (Anecdot  c  8,  18)  stQl  more  than  by  the  praises  (Gothic  L  iii. 
c.  81,  de  Edifie.  L  i  Proem,  c.  7)  of  Prooopins.  Oonsult  the  oopioaa 
index  of  Alemannua,  and  read  the  life  of  Justinian  by  Ludawig,  (p. 
186—142.) 
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empire  it  hae  been  mdted  into  cannon  by  the  victoiioas 

I  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  the  oometB,  the  earth- 
quakes,  and  the  plague,  which  astonished  or  afBicted  the  age 
.^Justinian. 

I.  In  the  fifth  year  t>f  his  reign,  and  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, a  comet '^  was  seen  during  twenty  days  in  the 
western  qtiarter  of  the  heavens,  and  which  shot  its  rays  into 
the  north.  Eight  years  afterwards,  while  the  son  was  in 
Capricorn,  another  comet  appeared  to  follow  in  the  Saeittary ; 
the  size  was  gradually  increasing ;  the  head  was  in  ue  east, 
the  tail  in  the  west,  and  it  remained  visible  above  forty  days. 
The  nations,  who  gazed  with  astonishment,  expected  wars  and 
ealamities  firom  their  baleful  influence ;  and  these  expectations 
were  abundantly  fulfilled.  The  astronomers  dissembled  their 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  these  blazing  stars,  which  they 
afifected  to  represent  as  the  floating  meteors  of  the  air;  and 
few  among  them  embraced  the  simple  notion  of  Seneca  tod 
the  Chaldeans,  that  they  are  only  planets  of  a  longer  period 
and  more  eccentric  motion.^*  Time  and  sdence  have  justi- 
fied the  conjectures  and  predictions  of  the  Roman  sage :  the 
telescope  has  opened  new  worlds-  to  the  eyes  of  astrono* 
mers ;  ^'  and,  in  the  narrow  space  of  history  and  fiible,  one 


^'  See  in  the  G.  P.  Ohristiaiia  of  Docange  (Lie.  24,  N<x  1)  a  chain 
of  orJiginal  testimomeSi  firom  Procopius  in  the  vitb|  to  Gylliua  in  iho 
xvith  century. 

^*  The  first  comet  is  mentioned  by  John  Malala  (torn.  ii.  p.  190, 
219)  and  Theophanes,  (p  164;)  the  second  by  Prooopiua,  (Persic  L  ii 
c  4.)  Yet  I  strongly  suspect  their  identity.  The  paleness  of  the  sun 
(Vandal  L  ii  c.  14)  is  applied  by  Theophanes  (p.  168)  to  a  diflferent 
year.* 

^*  Seneca's  viith  book  of  l^atural  Questions  displays,  in  the  theory 
of  comets,  a  philosoplHC  mind.  Yet  should  we  not  too  candidly  con- 
found a  vague  predictioD,  a  venient  tempus,  <fec.,  with  the  merit  of 
real  discoveries. 

"  Astronomers  may  study  Newton  and  Hallev.  I  draw  my  humble 
science  from  the  article  Gokkib,  in  the  Frencn  Ebcydopeme,  by  M. 
d'Alembert 

•  See  Lydas  de  Ostentis,  pariicakrly  c.  15,  in  which  the  author  beghw  to 
show  the  sigziificatioa  of  comets  according  to  the  port  of  the  heavens  in 
which  they  appear,  and  what  fortanes  they  prognosticate  to  the  Roman  em- 
pire and  their  Persian  enemies.  The  chapter,  however,  is  ImperfiBCt  (Edit 
Niebohr,  p.  390.)— M. 
VOL.  IV. — N 
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md  the  same  comet  is  already  ^und  to  have  revisited  the 
earth  in  seven  equal  revolutions  of  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  years.  The  /r*<,"  which  ascends  heyond  the  Christian 
sera  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-seven  years,  is 
coeval  with  Ogyges,  the  Jhther  of  Grecian  antiquity.  And 
this  appearance  explains  the  tradition  which  Varro  has  pre- 
served, that  under  his  reign  the  planet  Venus  changed  her ' 
color,  size,  figure,  and  course;  a  prodigy  without  example | 
either  in  past  or  suoceeding  ages.^'  The  second  visit,  in  the 
year  eleven  hundred  and  ninety-three,  is  darkly  implied  in 
the  &ble  of  Electra,  the  sevenUi  of  the  Pleiads,  who  have 
been  reduced  to  six  since  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  That 
nymph,  the  wife  of  Dardanus,  was  unable  to  support  the  ruin 
of  her  country :  she  abandoned  the  dances  of  her  sister  orbs, 
fled  from  the  zodiac  to  the  north  pole,  and  obtained,  from 
her  dishevelled  locks,  the  name  of  the  e&met  The  third 
period  expires  in  the  year  six  hundred  and  eighteen,  a  date 
that  exactly  agrees  wiUi  the  tremendous  comet  of  the  Sibyl, 
and  perhi^  of  Pliny,  which  arose  in  the  West  two  gener- 
ations before  the  reign  of  Cyrus.  The  fourth  apparition,  forty- 
four  years  before  the  birth  of  Christy  is  of  cdl  others  the  most 
splendid  and  important  After  the  death  of  Caesar,  a  long- 
haired star  was  conspicuous  to  Rome  and  to  the  nations, 
during  the  games  which  were  exhibited  by  young  Octavian 
in  honor  of  Venus  and  his  uncle.  The  vulgar  opinion,  that 
it  conveved  to  heaven  the  divine  soul  of  the  dictator,  was 
eherished  and  consecrated  by  the  piety  of ^a  statesman ;  while 
his  secret  superstition  referred  the  comet  to  the  glory  of  his 
own  times.^*    The  fifth  visit  has  been  already  ascribed  to  the 


^^  Whiston,  the  honest,  pious,  viflionary  W histon,  had  fiuicied  for  the 
aara  of  Noah's  flood  (2242  years  before  Christ)  a  prior  apparition  of 
the  same  comet  which  drowned  the  earth  with  its  tail 

'*  A  Dissertatioo  of  Freret  (Memoires  de  TAcadimie  dee  Inscrip- 
tioDB,  torn.  z.  p.  857 — 377)  affords  a  happy  unioD  of  philosophy  and 
erudition.  The  phenomenon  in  the  time  of  Ogyges  was  preserved  by 
Varro,  (Apud  Augustin.  de  Oivitate  Dei,^  xxi.  8,)  who  quotes  Castor, 
Dion  of  Naples,  and  Adastrus  of  Cyzicus— nobiles  mathematicL  The 
two  subsequent  periods  are  preserved  by  the  Greek  mythologists  and 
the  spurious  books  of  Sibylline  verses. 

*•  JPliny  (Hist  Nat  iL  23)  has  transcribed  tlie  original  memorial  of 
Augustua  Mairan,  in  his  most  ingenious  letters  to  the  P.  Parennin.  mis- 
,sionary  in  China,  removes  the  games  and  the  oomot  of  September,  from 
the  year  44  to  the  year  43,  before  the  Christian  Bra ;  but  I  am  not  tot^Uy 
subdued  by  the  criticism  of  the  astronomer,  (Opuscules,  p.  276 — SAl  ) 
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fifth  year  of  Justiiuaii,  whidi  coinddes  wiih  the  five  hundred 
and  thirty-fint  \>f  the  Christian  sera.  And  it  may  deserve 
notice,  that  in  this,  as  in  the  preceding  instance,  the  comet 
was  followed,  Aough  at  a  longer  interval,  by  a  remarkable 
naleness  of  the  sun.  The  sixth  return,  in  the  year  eleven 
nnndred  and  six,  is  recorded  by  the  chronides  of  Europe  and 
China:  and  in  the  first  fervor  of  the  crusades,  the  Chris- 
tians and  the  Mahometans  might  surmise,  with  ^QQaI  reason, 
that  it  ptnrtended  the  destruction  of  the  Infidek.  The  seifenth 
l^enomenon,  of  one  thousand  tax  hundred  and  eighty,  was 
pfesented  to  the  ejm  of  an  enlightened  age/'  The  philosophy 
of  Bayle  dispelled  a  prejudice  which  Milton's  muse  had  so  re- 
cently adorned,  that  the  comet,  ^*  from  its  horrid  hair  shakes 
pestilence  and  war.*'.''  Its  road  in  the  heavens  was  observed 
with  exquisite  skill  by  Flamstead  and  Cassini :  and  the  mathe- 
matical science  of  Bernoulli,  Newton,*  and  Ebdley,  investigated 
the  laws  of  its  ro^utions.  At  the  eighth  period,  in  the  year 
two  thousand  Wm^  hundred  and  fifty-five,  their  calcula&>na 
may  perhap  be  verified  .by  the  astronomen  of  some  future 
capital  in  the  Siberian  or  American  wilderness. 

IL  The  near  i^proach  of  a  comet  may  injure  or  destroy 
the  globe  which  we  inhabit ;  but  the  changes  on  its  surfiice 
have  been  hitherto  produced  by  the  action  of  volcanoes  and 
earthquakes.*'  The  nature  of  the  soil  may  indicate  the 
countries  most  exposed  to  these  formidable  concussions,  since 
they  are  caused  by  subterraneous  fires,  and  such  fires  are 
kindled  by  the  union  and  fermentation  of  iron  and  sulphur. 

**  TbiB  last  comet  was  yisible  in  the  month  of  December,  1680. 
Bajle,  wbo  began  his  Penates  sor  la  OomMe  in  January,  1681,  (CEovrea, 
torn.  iiL,)  was  forced  to  arvue  that  a  fupernatttrcU  comet  would  have 
confirmed  the  ancients  in  ueir  idolatry.  Bernoulli  (see  his  JSloae,  in 
FonteneUe,  torn.  y.  p.  99)  was  forced  to  allow  that  the  tail,  though  not 
the  head,  was  a  tt^  of  the  wrath  of  God. 

*'  Paradiao  X^Mt  was  published  in  the  year  1667 ;  and  the  fiunous 
lines  (L  iL  708,  Ac)  which  startled  the  licenser,  may  allude  to  the  re- 
cent comet  of  1664,  observed  by  Cassini  at  Rome  m  the  presence  of 
Qneea  Gbristfna,  (Fontenelle,  in  his  Moff^  torn.  y.  p  388.)  Had 
Charles  II.  betrayed  any  symptoms  of  cario«|^  or  fear  I 

**  For  the  cause  of  earthouakes*  see  Bufifon,  (tom.  i.  p.  602—686. 
Supplement  a  I'Hist  NatureUe,  torn.  ▼.  p.  882-^90,  edition  in  4to.,) 
Yahnont  de  Bomare,  (Dictioanaire  d'Histoire  Naturelle,  IVemldemMit 
de  Terrs,  PyritM,)  Watson,  (Chemical  Essays,  tom.  i  p.  181—209.) 

•  Compare  Pingr^  Histoire  deft  Cameties.-~M. 
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But  their  times  and  effects  appear  to  lie  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  curioeity ;  and  the  pnilosopher  will  discreetly  abstain 
firom  the  prediction  of  earthquakes,  till  he  has  counted  the 
drops  of  water  that  silently  filtrate  on  die  inflammable  min- 
eral, and  measured  the  caverns  which  increase  by  resistance 
the'  explosion  of  the  imprisoned  air.  "V^thout  assigning  the 
cause,  history  will  distinguish  the  periods  in  which  these 
calamitous  events  have  been  rare  t>r  frequent,  and  will 
observe,  that  this  fever  of  the  earth  raged  with  uncommon 
violence  during  the  reign  of  Justinian.**  Each  year  is  marked 
by  the  repetition  of  earthquakes,  of  such  duration,  that  Oonv 
stantinople  has  been  shaken  above  for^  days ;  of  such  ex- 
tent, that  the  shock  has  been  communicated  to  the  whole 
surface  of  the  globe,  or  at  least  of  the  Roman  empire.  An 
impulsive  or  vibratory  motion  was  felt:  enormous  chasms 
were  opened,  huge  and  heavy  bodies  were  dischai^ed  into 
the  air,  the  sea  alternately  advanced  and  retreated  beyond  its 
ordinary  bounds,  and  a  mountain  was  torn  from  Ldbanus,*^ 
and  cast  into  the  waves,  ^ere  it  protected,  as  a  mole,  the 
new  harbor  of  Botrys**  in  Phoenicia.  The  stroke  that  agi- 
tates an  ant-hill  may  crush  the  insect-myriads  ^dn  the  dust ; 
yet  truth  must  extort  confession  that  man  has  industriously 
labored  for  his  own  destruction.  The  institution  of  great 
cities,  which  include  a  nation  mikm  the  limits  of  a  wall, 
almost  realizes  the  wish  of  Gahgula,  that  the  Roman  people 
had  but  one  neck.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons 
are  said  to  have  perished  in  the  earthquake  of  Antioch,  whose 
domestic  multitudes  were  swelled  by  the  conflux  of  strangers 

"  The  earthquakes  that  shook  the  Roman  world  in  the  reign  of 
JnstiniaQ  are  described  or  mentioDed  by  Procopius,  (Goth.  L  iv.  c.  25, 
Aoeodotw  c.  18,)  Agatfaias,  (L  il  p.  62,  68,  64,  L  v.  p.  145—162,)  John 
Malala,  (Ohron.  torn,  ii  p.  140—146,  176.  W7, 188,  198,  220,  229,  281, 
288,  284,)  and  Theophanea,  (p.  161,  188,  189,  191— 196.)» 

**  An  Abrupt  height,  a  perpendicolar  cape,  between  Aradua  and 
Botrys,  named  by  the  Greeks  Beiav  «rf  ^waror  ana  tvirp6<nairti>  or  XtOoirptf^unrev 
by  the  scrupulous  Christians,  (Polyb.  1.  v.  p.  411.  Pompon.  Mela,  L  l 
c  12,  p.  87,  cucn  Isaac  Yoas.  Obserrat  luundrell.  Journey,  p.  82,  88» 
Pocock's  Description,  vol  il  p.  99.)  n 

**  Botrvs  was  founded  (ana  ante  Christ  985 — ^908)  by  Ithobal,  king 
of  Tyre,  (Marsham,  Canon.  Chron.  p.  887,  888.)  Its  poor  represeota- 
tiye,  the  Tillage  of  Patrone,  is  now  destitute  oi  a  harbor. 


etseq. 


Compare  Danbeny  on  Barthqoakei,  and  LyeU'a  Geology*  iroL  iL  p.  181, 
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to  the  festival  of  the  Asceosion.  The  loss  of  Berytcn^  was 
of  smaller  aoooaot,  but  of  much  greater  value.  That  citj, 
on  the  ooast  of  Phoenicia,  was  illustrated  by  the  study  of  the 
civil  law,  which  opeAed  the  surest  road  to  wealth  and  dignity : 
the  schools  of  Beiytus  were  filled  with  the  rising  spirits  of 
the  age,  and  many  a  youth  was  lost  in  the  earthqudce,  who 
might  have  lived  to  be  the  soouige  or  the  guardian  of  his 
country.  In  these  disasters,  the  arohitect  becomes  the  enemy 
of  mankind.  The  hut  of  a  savage,  or  the  tent  of  an  Arab, 
may  be  thrown  down  without  injuvy  to  the  inhabitant ;  and  the 
Teruvians  had  reason  to  deride  the  folly  of  their  Spanish  con- 
querors, who  witii  so  much  cost  and  labor  erected  their  own 
sepulchres.  The  rich  marbles  of  a  patrician  are  dashed  on  his 
own  head :  a  whole  people  is  buried  under  the  ruins,  of  public 
and  private  edifices,  and  the  oonfiagration  is  kindled  and  prop- 
agated by  the  innumerable  fires  which  ^re  necessary  for  the 
subsist^ce  and  manu&ctures  of  a  great  city.  Instead  of  the 
mutual  sympathy  which  might  comfort  and  assist  the  distressed, 
they  dreadfully  experience  the  vices  and  passions  which  are 
released  from  the  roar  of  punishment :  the  tottering  houses  are 
pillaged  by  intrepid  avarice ;  revenge  embraces  the  moment, 
and  selects  the  victim ;  and  the  earth  often  swallows  the  as- 
sassin, or  the  ravisher,  in  the  consummation  of  their  crimes. 
Superstition  involves  the  present  danger  with  invisible  terrors ; 
and  if  the  image  of  death  may  sometimes  be  subservient  to 
the  virtue  or  repentance  of  individuals,  an  afiri^hted  people 
is  more  forcibly  moved  to  expect  the  end  of  the  world,  or 
to  deprecate  with  servile  homage  the  wrath  of  an  avenging 
Deity. 

lU.  .^Ethiopia  and  E^gypt  have  been  stigmatized,  in  every 
age,  as  the  original  source  and  seminary  of  the  plague."^-  In 
a  damp,  hot,  stagnating  air,  this  African  fever  is  generated 
from  the  putrefaction  of  animal  substances,  and  especially 
from  the  swarms  of  locusts^  not  leas  destructive  to  mankind 
in  their  death  than  in  their  lives.  The  fatal  disease  which 
depopulated  the  earth  in  the  time  of  Justinian  and  his  succes- 

*'  The  university,  splendor,  and  ruin  of  Berytus  are  celebrated  by 
Heinecdus  (p.  861 — 856)  as  an  essential  part  of  the  history  of  the 
Bomaii  law.  It  was  overthrown  in  the  zxvth  year  of  Justinian,  A.  D. 
551,  July  ^  (Theophanes,  p.  192;)  but  Agathias  (1.  il  p.  51,  62)  sus- 
pends the  earthquake  till  he  has  achieved  the  Italian  war. 

"  I  have  reaJ  with  pleasure  Mead*s  short,  but  elesaot,  treatise  ooo- 
eeming  Pestilential  Disorders,  the  viiith  edition,  London,  1722. 
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sors,"*  first  appeared  in  the  neighborhood  of  PeluBittin,  be- 
tween the  Serbonian  bog  and  the  eastern  channel  of  the  Nile. 
From  thenoe,  tracing  as  it  were  a  doubb  path,  it  spread  to 
the  East,  over  Syria,  Persia,  and  the  Indies,  and  penetrated 
to  the  West,  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  over  the  continent 
of  Europe.  In  the  spring  of  the-  second  jear,  Constantino- 
ple, during  three  or  tour  months,  was  visited  by  the  pesti^ 
lence ;  and  Procopius,  who  observed  its  progress  and  symp- 
toms with  the  eyes  of  a  physician,"*  has  emulated  the  skill 
and  diligence  of  Thucydides  in  the  description  of  the  plague 
of  Athens.'*  The  infection  was  sometimes  announced  by  the 
visions  of  a  distempered  fimcy,  and  the  victim  despaired  as 
soon  as  he  had  heard  the  menace  and  felt  the  stroke  of  an 
invisible  spectre.  But  the  greater  number,  in  their  beds,  in 
the  streets,  in  their  usual  oocupation,  were  surprised  by  a 
slight  fever ;  so  slight,  indeed,  that  neither  the  pulse  nor  the 
color  of  the  patient  gave  any  signs  of  the  approaching  dan- 
ger. The  same,  the  next,  or  the  succeeding  day,  it  was  de- 
clared by  the  swelling  of  the  glands,  particularly  those  of  the 
groin,  c^'the  armpi^  and  under  the  ear;  and  when  these 
buboes  or  tumors  were  opened,  they  were  found  to  contain  « 
cocUj  or  black  substance,  of  the  size. of  a  lentiL  If  they 
came  to  a  just .  swelling  and  suppuration,  the  patient  was 
saved  by  this  kind  and  neural  discharge  of  the  morbid  hu- 
mor. But  if  they  continued  hard  and  dry,  a  mortification 
quickly  ensued,  and  the  fifth  day  was  commonly  the  term  of 
his  life.  The  fever  was  often  accompanied  with  lethal^  or 
delirium;   the  bodies  of  the  sick  were  covered  with  black 

**  The  ^^reat  p]a|;ue  which  raged  in  5i2  and  the  following  years 
(Pagi,  Critics,  torn.  ii.  p.  618)  must  be  traced  in  Procopius,  (Persic.  L  il 
c.  22,  23,)  Agathias,  (L  v.  p.  168,  164,)  Evagrius,  (1.  iv.  c  29,)  Paul  Dia- 
conus,  (1.  ii.  c  iv.  p.  776,  777,)  Gregory  of  Tours,  ^tom.  il  t  iv.  a  6,  jk 
206,)  who  styles  it  Luet  InguinaHa^  and  the  Ohronicles  of  Victor  Tim- 
Duneosis,  (p.  9,  in  Thesaur.  Temporum,)  of  Marcellinus,  (p.  64|)  and  of 
Theophanea,  (p.  168.) 

■•  Dr.  Friend  (Hist  Medicia  in  0pp.  p.  416 — 420,  Lond.  1738 J  is 
satisfied  that  Procopius  must  have  studied  physic,  from  his  knowledge 
and  use  of  the  technical  words.  Yet  many  words  that  are  now  scien- 
tific were  common  and  popular  in  the  Greek  idiom. 

••  See  Thucydides,  L  il  c.  47—64,  p.  127—188,  edit  Duker,  and  the 
poetical  description  of  the  same  pl^igue  by  Lucretius,  (L  vi.  1186 — 
1284.)  I  was  mdebted  to  Dr.  Hunter  for  an  elaborate  commentary  on 
this  part  of  Thucydides,  a  quarto  of  600  pages,  (Venet  1608|  apnd 
Juntas^  whidi  was  pronounoed  in  St  Mark's  Xilirary  by  FabiUB  Pitul- 
linuB  UtinensiB,  a  physician  and  philosopher. 
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pustules  or  carbuncles,  the  sjmptonw  of  immediate  death ; 
and  in  the  constitutions  too  feeble  to  produce  an  irruption,  the 
vomiting  of  blood  was  followed  by  a  mortification  of  the 
bowels.  To  pregnant  women  tibie  plague  was  generally  mor- 
tal :  yet  one  in&nt  was  drawn  alive  from  his  dead  mother, 
,and  three .  mothers  survived  the  loss  of  their  infected  foetus. 
Youth  was  the  most  perilous  season;  and  the  female  sex 
was  less  susceptible  than  the  male :  but  eveiy  rank  and  pro- 
fession was  attacked  with  indiscriminate  rage,  and  many  of 
those  who  escaped  were  deprived  of  the  use  of  their  speech, 
without  being  secure  from  a  return  of  the  disorder.*^  The 
physicians  of  Constantinople  were  zealous  and  skilful ;  bat 
their  art  was  baffled  by  the  various  ^mptoms  and  pertinacious 
vehemence  of  the  disease:  the  same  remedies  were  produc- 
tive of  contrary  effects,  and  the  event  ci4)ricionsly  disappoint- 
ed their  prognostics  of  death  or  recovery.  Tbie  order  of 
funerals,  and  the  right  of  sepulc&res,  were  confounded :  those 
who  were  left  without  friends  or  servants,  lay  unburied  in  the 
streets,  or  in  their  desolate  houses;  and  a  magistrate  was 
authorized  to  collect  the  promiscuous  heap  of  dead  bodies, 
to  transport  them  by  land  or  water,  and  to  inter  them  in  deep 
pits  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  city.  Their  own  danger,  and 
the  prospect  of  public  distress,  awakened  some  rembrse  in 
the  minds  of  the  most  vicious  of  mankind :  the  confidence  of 
health  again  revived  their  passions  and  habits ;  but  philosophy 
must  dii^ain  the  observation  of  Procopins,  that  the  lives  of 
such  men  were  guarded  by  the  peculiar  fiivor  of  fortune  or 
Providence.  He  forgot,  or  perhaps  he  secretly  recollected, 
that  the  pUigue  had  touched  the  person  of  Justinian  himself; 
but  the  abstemious  diet  of  the  emperor  may  suggest,  as  in  the 
case  of  Socrates,  a  more  rational  and  honorable  cause  for  his 
recovery.*'  During  his  sickness,  the  public  consternation  was 
expressed  in  the  habits  of  the  citizens ;  and  their  idleness  and 


*'  Thucydides  (c.  51)  AflSrma,  that  the  infection  could  only  be  onoe 
taken ;  but  Evagrius,  who  had  family  experience  of  the  plague,  ob- 
seryes,  that  some  persons,  who  had  escaped  the  first,  sunk  under  the 
second  attack ;  and  this  repetition  is  confirmed  bj  Fabius  Panllinus, 
(p.  588.)  I  observe,  that  on  this  head  physicians  are  divided ;  and  the 
nature  and  operation  of  the  disease  may  jiot  always  be  similar. 

**  It  was  thus  that  Socrates  had  been  saved  b^  his  temperance,  in 
the  plague  of  Athens,  ( AuL  Oelliua,  Noct.  Attic  li  1.)  Dr.  Mead  ac- 
counts for  the  peculiar  salubrity  of  religious  hooses,  by  the  two  ad- 
vantages of  seclusion  and  abetinenoe,  (p.  18, 19.) 
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deepondenoe  occasioned  a  general  Bcardtj  in  the  capital  of 
the  East 

Contagion  is  the  inseparable  symptom  of  the.  plague;  which, 
by  mutual  respiration,  is  transfused  from  the  infecSsd  persons . 
to  the  lungs  and  stomach  of  those  who  approach  them.  While 
philosophers  believe  and  tremble,  it  is  singular,  that  the  exist* 
enoe  of  a  real  danger  should  have  been  denied  by  a  people 
most  prone  to  vain  and  imaginary  terrors.**  Yet  the  fellow- 
citizens  of  Prooopius  were  satisfied,  by  some  short  and  partial 
experience,  that  the  infection  could  not  be  gained  by  the 
dose^t  conversation :  ^  and  this  persuasion  might  support  the 
assiduity  of  Mends  or  physicians  in  the  care  of  the  sick, 
whom  inhuman  prudence  would  have  condemned  to  solitude 
and  despair.  But  the  fiital  security,  hke  the  predestination 
of  the  Turks,  must  have  aided  the  progress  of  the  contagion ; 
and  those  salutary  precautions  to  which  Europe  is  indebted 
for  her  safety,  were  unknown  to  the  government  of  Justinian. 
No  restraints  were  imposed  on  the  free  and  fr'equent  inter- 
course of  the  Roman  provinces :  from  Persia  to  France,  the 
nations  were  mingled  and  infected  by  wars  and  emigrations ; 
and  the  pestilential  odor  which  lurks  for  years  in  a  bale  of 
cotton  was  imported,  by  the  abuse  of  trade,  into  the  most  dis- 
tant regions.  The  mode  of  its  propagation  is  explained  by 
the  remark  of  Prooopius  himself,  that  it  always  spread  from 
the  sea-coast  to  the  inland  country:  the  most  sequestered 
islands  and  mountains  were  successively  visited  ]  the  places 
which  had  escaped  the  fury  of  its  first  passage  were  alone 
exposed  to  the  contagion  of  the  ensuing  year.  The  winds 
might  difluse  that  subtile  venom ;  but  unless  the  atmosphere  be 
previously  disposed  for  its  reception,  the  plague  would  soon 
expire  in  the  cold  or  temperate  climates  of  the  earth.  Such 
was  the  universal  corruption  of  the  air,  that  the  pestilence 


**  Mead  proves  that  the  plague  is  contagiotiB  from  Tbncydides,  Lu- 
cretius,  Aristotle,  Galen,  and  common  experience,  (p.  10 — 20 ;)  and 
he  refrites  (Prefece,  p.  2 — 18^  the  contrary  opinion  of  the  Frendi 
phyeioiana  vho  yiratea  MarBeilfes  in  the  year  1720.  Yet  these  were 
the  recent  aiid  enlightened  spectators  of  a  plague  which,  in  a  few 
months,  swept  away  50,000  inhabitants  (sm*  le  Peste  de  Marseille, 
Paris,  1786)  of  a  city  that,  in  the  present  hour  of  prosperity  and  trade, 
oootains  no  man  then  90,000  souls,  (Necker,  snr  les  Fixumc^,  torn.  i. 
p.  281.) 

**  The  strong  aasertions  of  Prooopius-^- j^rcy^  larpJi  oi»ff  Unar^^^ 
are  overthrown  by  the  subsequent  experience  of  EvagrW 
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which  bunt  forth  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Justinian  was  not 
checked  or  alleviated  by  any  diflference  of  the  seasons.  Li 
time,  its  first  malignity  was  abated  and  dispersed ;  the  disease 
alternately  languished  and  revived  ;  but  it  was  not  till  the 
eild  of  a  calamitous  period  of  fifty*two  years,  that  mankind 
recovered  their  health,  or  the  air  resumed  its  pure  and  salu- 
briooB  quality.  No  fiicts  have  been  preserved  to  sustain  an 
account,  or  even  a  conjecture,  of  the  numbers  that  perished 
m  this  extraordinary  mortality.  I  only  find,  that  during  three 
months,  five,  and  at  length  ten,  thousand  persons  died  each  day 
at  Constantinople;  that  many  cities  of  the  East  were  left 
vaoant,  and  that  in  several  districts  of  Italy  the  harvest  and 
the  vintage  withered  on  the  ground.  The  triple  scourge  of 
war,  pestilence,  and  famine,  afflicted  the  subjects  of  Justinian ; 
and  his  rei^  is  disgraced  by  the  visible  decrease  of  the  human 
species,  which  has  never  been  repaired  in  some  of  the  fairest 
countries  of  the  globe.'* 

'*  After  some  figares  of  rhetoric,  the  mnds  of  the  Bea»  <&c.,  Prooo- 
pins  (Aneodot  c  18)  attempts  a  more  definite  accoant;  that  ftv^i&ias 
fLapt6Sia»  ftvpioi  had  beeD  ezterimnated  under  the  reiga  of  the  Impe- 
rul  demon.  The  expressioa  is  obecnre  in  grammar  and  arithmetic ; 
and  a  literal  interpretatioQ  would  produce  several  millions  of  millions. 
Alemannus  (p.  80)  and  Couaiii  (torn,  iil  p:  178)  translate  this  passage, 
*'two  hundred  millions '"  but  I  am  ignorant  of  their  motives.  If  ve 
drop  the  fivpii6a§j  the  remaining  nytASuv  fivpiis,  a  myriad  of  myriads, 
would  furnish  one  hundred  xmllions,  a  number  not  wholly  inadmis- 
sible. 
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CHAPTEE  XLIV.* 

XDBA   OF    TBI    BOMAK    JITBIBPRUPSNOS. — THB    LAWS    OF    TBX 
KINGS. — THE    T¥n>LVB    TABLV8    Of    IBS     DEOBWriBSL — THE 

LAWS    OF   THE    PEOPLE. — THE    DBORBBS   OF   tHB  SENATE. 

TBS    EDICTS     OF    THE    MAGISTRATES   AND    EMPERORS AJI- 

THORTTT  OF  THE  OIVIUANS.-— 00D%  PANDECTS,  EOTELS, 
AND  I9STITUTSS  OF  JUSTINIAN  >^-I.  RIGHTS  OF  TEBr 
SONS. — ^IL  BIGHTS  OF  THINGS. — ^IIL  PRIYATB  INJUBXRS  AND 
ACTIONS. — IV.   CRIMES  AND   PCNISHMBNTB. 

The  vaiD  tiUaB  of  the  viotoriea  of  Justinian  ase  crambled 
into  dust ;  but  the  name  of  the  legislator  is  inscribed  on  a 
fair  and  everlasting  monument.  Under  bis  reign,  and  hj  bis 
care,  the  civil  jurisprudence  was  digested  in  the  immortal 
works  of  the  Code,  the  Pandects,  and  the  Institdtes  :  ^  the 
.  public  reason  of  the  Romans  has  been  silentlj  or  studiously 


*  The  dviliaiM  of  the  darker  ag^  have  establiBhed  on  absurd  and 
inoomprehennble  mode  of  qnotation,  which  is  supported  by  authority 
and  custom.  In  their  references  to  the  Code,  the  Pandects,  and  the 
Institates,  they  mention  the  number,  not  of  the  book,  but  only  of  the 
lavf ;  and  content  themselves  with  reciting  the  first  words  of  the  tiile 
to  which  it  belongs ;  and  of  these  titles  were  are  more  than  a  thou- 
sand. Ludewig  ^it  Justiniani,  p.  268)  wishes  to  shake  off  tiiis  pe- 
dantic yoke ;  and  I  have  dared  to  adopt  the  simple  and  rational  method 
of  nombering  the  book,  the  title,  and  the  law.f 


*  In  the  notes  to  this  important  chapter,  whidi  is  reoeived  as  the  text-book 
<m  Civil  Law  in  some  of  the  ibreif^  uniyersities,  I  have  consnlted,  L  the 
newly-diicovered  Institntes  of  Oaras,  (Gaii  Inttitatiooes,  ed.  Goeschen, 
Berbn,  1824.)  with  some  other  fragments  of  the  Roman  law,  (Codicis  The- 
odosiani  Fragmenta  inedita,  ab  Amadeo  Peyron.  Turin,  1824.)  II.  The 
Histonr  of  the  Roman  Law,  by  Professor  Hugo,  in  the  French  tranalatioo 
of  M.  Joardan.  Paris,  1825.  III.  Savigny,  Oeschichte  des  Romischen  Rechts 
im  Mittelalter,  6  b&nde,  Heidelberg.  1815.  IV.  Walther.  Romische  Rechts- 
Oeschichte,  Bonn.  1834.  Bat  I  am  particniariy  indebted  to  an  edition  of  the 
French  translation  of  this  chapter,  with  additional  notes,  by  one  of  the  most 
learned  civilians  of  Eoiope,  Professor  Wamkonig.  pablished  at  Lie^  1821. 
I  have  inserted  almost  the  whole  of  these  notes,  which  are  diiStingmshed  by 
the  letter  W.— IC. 

t  The  example  of  Oibbon  has  been  fi)llowed  by  M.  Hugo  and  other 
civiliaas.— M 
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transfosed  into  tlie  domestic  institntiins  of  Europe,'  and  the 
.laws  of  Justinian  BtiU  command  the  respect  or  ohedienoe  of 
independent  nations.  Wise  or  fortunate  is  the  prince  who 
ooonectB  his  own  reputation  with  the  honor  or  interest  of  a 
perpetual  order  of  men.  The  defence  of  their  founder  is  the 
first  cause,  which  in  every  age  has  exerdsed  the  zeal  and 
industry  of  the  civilians,  l^ey  piously  commemorate  his 
virtues ;  dissemble  or  deny  his  ffulings ;  and  fiercely  chast»e 
the  guilt  or  folly  of  the  rebels,  who  presume  to  sully  the 
majesty  of  the  purple.  The  idolatry  of  love  has  provoked, 
as  it  usually  happens,  the  rancor  of  opposition ;  the  diaracter 
or  Justinian  has  been  exposed  to  the  blind  vehemence  of 
flattery  and  invective ;  and  the  injustice  of  a  sect  (the  Antir 
Tribanians,)  has  refused  all  praise  and  merit  to  the  prince,  his 
ministers,  and  his  laws.'     Attadied  to  no  party,  interested 

'  G«miaiij,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Scotland,  have  re- 
ceived them  as  oommoa  law  or  reason;  in  France,  Italy,  <kc.,  they 
possets  a  direct  or  indirect  influence ;  and  they  were  respected  in 
England,  from  Stephen  to  Edward  L  our  national  Justinian,  ^uck.  de 
Vsti  et  Auctoritate  Juris  Civilis,  i  ii.  c  1,  8*~16.  Heinecaus,  Hist 
Juris  Germanici,  c.  3,  4,  No.  65 — >124,  and  the  legal  historian  of  ea<^ 
country.)*  "" 

'  Francis  Hottoman,  a  learned  and  acute  lawyer  of  the  zvith  oen- 
tory,  wished  to  mortify  Oujacius,  and  to  please  the  OhanceUor  de 

*  AlthoQgh  the  restoratian  of  the  Roman  law,  introduced  by  the  revival 
of  this  study  in  Italy,  is  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  history,  it 
bad  been  treated  bat  imperfectly  when  dibboo  wrote  his  work.  Tlwt  of 
Arthur  Dock  is  but  an  insigmticant  perfonnanoe.  But  the  researches  of 
the  learned  have  thrown  mach  li^t  upon  the  matter.  The  Sarti,  the 
Tiraboflcbi«  the  Fsntuzzi.  the  Savioli,  had  made  some  very  interesting 
inquiries ;  but  It  was  reserved  fbr  M.  de  Saviguy,  in  a  work  entitled  *'  The 
History  of  the  Roman  Law  daring  the  Middle  A^, "  to  cast  the  strongest 
light  on  thi^  part  of  history.  He  demonstrates  moontestaUy  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Roman  law  from  Justinian  to  the  time  of  the  Glossators,  who, 
by  their  indefatigable  zesl,  propagated  the  stady  of  the  Roman  jnrispru- 
denoe  in  all  the  countries  or  Europe.  It  is  much  to  be  desirsd  that  the 
author  sfaoald  continue  this  interesting  work,  and  that  the  learned  should 
engage  in  the  inquiry  in  what  manner  the  Roman  law  introduced  itself  into 
their  respective  countries,  and  the  authority  which  it  progressively  ac- 
quired. For  Belgium,  there  exists,  on  this  8uli;ieci,  (proposed  by  the  Acad- 
emy of  Brossels  m  1781,)  a  Collection  of  MemoirsL  printed  at  Brussels  in 
4to.,  1783.  among  which  should  be  discingHisliBd  those  of  M.  de  Berg.  M. 
Berriat  Saint  Prix  has  given  us  hopes  of  the  speedy  appearanoe  of  a  work 
in  which  he  will  discuss  this  question,  especiaily  in  relation  to  France.  M. 
fipangenberg,  in  his  Intioijqctian  to  the  Study  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis, 
Hanover,  1817, 1  vol.  ivo^  p.  86. 116,  gives  us  a  general  sketch  of  the  history 
of  the  Roman  k^w  in  dtilbrent  parts  of  Europe.  We  cannot  avoid  men- 
tioning an  elementary  work  by  M.  Hugo,  in  which  he  trsats  of  the  History 
^fthe  Roman  X^aw  from  Justinian  to  the  present  Time,  Sd  edit  Beriin, 
^818.— W. 
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only  for  the  troth  and  candor  of  histoiy,  and  directed  by  the 
most  temperate  and  skilful  guides,*  I  enter  with  just  diffidence 
on  the  subject  of  civil  law,  which  has  exhausted  so  many 
learned  lives,  and  clothed  the  walls  of  such  spacious  libraries. 
In  a  single,  if  posmble  in  a  short,  chapter,  I  shall  trace  the 
Botnan  jurisprodence  from  Romulus  to  Justinian,*  appreciate 
the  labors  of  that  emperor,  and  pause  to  contemplate  the 
principles  of  a  science  so  important  to  the  peace  and  happi- 
ness of  society.  The  laws  of  a  nation  form  the  most  instrac- 
tfve  portion  of  lis  history ;  and  although  I  have  devoted  myself 
to  write  ^e  annals  of  a  declining  monarchy,  I  shall  embrace 

l*HopitaL  His  Anti-Tribonianiis  (which  I  have  never  been  able  to 
pocnre)  was  pablidied  in  Frendi  in  1609 ;  and  his  sect  yrna  propagated 
in  Germany,  (Heineodua,  Op.  torn.  iiL  sylloge  iii  p.  171 — 188.)  * 

*  At  the  head  of  these  guides  I  shall  respectfuUy  place  the  learned 
and  perspicnons  Heinecchis,  a  German  professory  who  died  at  Halle 
in  the  year  1741,  (see  his  Elo^e  in  the  Nonvelle  Bibliothdque  Germa- 
nique,  tonL  il  p.  51 — 64.)  His  ample  works  have  been  collected  in 
eight  Tolumes  m  4to.  Geneva,  1743 — 1748.  The  treatises  which  I  have 
separately  used  are,  1.  Historia  Juris  Romani  et  Germanici,  Lngd. 
Batav.  1740,  in  8vo.  2.  Syntapna  Antiquitatum  Romanam  Jurispra- 
dentiam  illustrantium,  2  vols,  in  8vo.  Traject.  ad  Rhenum.  8.  Ele- 
menta  Juris  Oivilis  secundum  Ordinem  Institutionum,  Lugd.  Bat  1761, 
in  8Ta  4.  Elementa  J.  G.  secundum  Ordinem  Pandectarum  Traject 
1772,  in  8vo.  2  vols.f 

*  Our  original  text  is  a  fragment  de  Origine  Juris  (Pandect  L  i.  tit 
u)  of  Pomponius,  a  Roman  lawyer,  who  Oved  under  the  Antoninaa, 
(Heinecc.  tom.  iii  syL  iil  p.  66 — 126.)  It  has  been  abridge,  and  prob- 
ably corrupted,  by  Tribonian,  and  since  restored  by  Bynkersnoek, 
(0pp.  tom.  L  p.  27\>— 804.)    • 


*  Though  there  have  always  been  many  detractors  of  the  Eoman  law,  no 
sect  of  Anti-Tribonians  has  ever  existed  under  that  name,  as  Gibbon  seems 
to  snppose. — ^W. 

t  Oar  author,  who  was  not  a  iawyer,  was  necessarily  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  foUowing  the  opinions  of  those  writers  who  were  then  of  the 
greatest  amhoriiy;  bnt  as  Heineccins,  not^;i*ithstanding  his  high  repatation 
ior  the  study  of  the  Roman  law,  knew  nothing  of  the  suMect  on  wliich  he 
treated,  bot  what  he  had  learned  from  the  compilations  of  various  authors, 
it  happened  that  in  fidlowing  the  sometimes  rash  opinions  of  these  guides. 
Gibbon  has  fiillen  into  many  errors,  which  we  shall  endeavor  in  saccosaion 
to  correct. 

The  work  of  Bach  on  the  History  of  the  Roman  Jurispmdence,  with 
which  Gibbon  was  not  acqaainted,  is  far  superior  to  that  of  Heineccins ; 
and  since  that  time  we  have  new  obligadons  to  the  modem  historic  civil- 
tons,  whose  indefatigable  researches  have  greatly  enlarged  the  sphere  of  onr 
knowledge  in  this  important  branch  of  history.  We  want  a  x>en  like  that 
of  Gibbon  to  give  to  the  more  accnrate  notions  which  we  have  acqnirad 
since  his  time,  the  briOiancy,  the  vigor,  and  the  animation  which  Gibbon 
has  bestowed  on  the  opinions  of  Hetneccias  and  bis  contemporaries.— W. 
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the  oceasion  to  breathe  the  pnre  and  iBvigCMrating  air  of  the 
lepublic. 

The  primitive  governiDent  of  Rope '  was  compoBed,  with 
some  political  dcill,  of  an  elective  king^  a  council  of  nobles, 
and  a  general  aasembly  of  the  people.  War  and  reliffion 
were  acfaioinistered  by  the  supreme  magistrate;  and  he  fllooe 
proposed  the  laws,  which  were  debated  in  Uie  senate,  and 
finallj  ratified  or  rejected  by  a  majority  of  votes  in  the  thirty 
curim  or  parishes  of  ^e  dtv.  Romulus,  Numa,  and  Serviua 
Tttllius,  are  celebrated  as  the  most  ancient  l^^lators;  and 
each  of  them  claims  his  peculiar  part  in  the  threefold  division 
of  jurisprudence.*  The  laws  of  marriage,  the  education  of 
chHdren,  and  the  authority  of  parents,  which  may  seem  to 
draw  their  origin  from  nature  itself,  are  ascribed  to  the  untu- 
tored wisdom  of  Romulus.  The  law  of  natwM  and  of  reli- 
gious worship,  which  Numa  introduced,  was  derived  irom 
his  nocturnal  convene  with  the  nymph  Egeria.  The  civil 
law  is  attributed  to  the  experience  of  Servius :  he  balanced 
the  rights  and  fortunes  of  the  seven  classes  of  citizens ;  and 
^parded,  by  fifty  new  regulations,  the  observance  of  contracts 
and  the  punishment  of  crimes.  The  state,  which  he  had 
inclined  towards  a  democracy,  was  changed  by  the  last  Tar- 
quin  into  a  lawless  despotism ;  and  when  the  kingly  office  was 
abolished,  the  patricians  engrossed  the  benefits  of  fireedom. 
The  royal  laws  became  odious  or  obsolete;  the  mysterious 

*  The  ooDstitatioDal  history  of  the  kincn  of  Rome  may  be  studied 
in  ^e  first  book  of  livy,  and  more  copiously  in  Dionysius  Halicar- 
nassensis,  (L  11  p.  80 — ^96»  110 — 180,  l.  iv.p.  198 — 220,)  who  sometimes 
betrarjrs  the  character  of  a  rhetorician  ana  a  Greek.* 

^  ^  This  Uureefold  division  of  the  law  "Was  applied  to  the  three  Roman 
kin^  by  Justus  lipsios,  (Opp  tom.  ir.  p.  279 ;)  is  adopted  by  Oravina, 
(Origines  Juris  Civilis,  p.  28,  edit  lips.  1*787  ;)  and  is  reluctantly  ad- 
mitted by  Masoou,  his  uerman  editor.f 


•  M.  Wamkooig  refers  to  the  work  of  Beaufort,  on  the  Unoertahity  of 
the  Five  First  Ages  of  the  Roman  History,  with  which  Gibbon  was  prob- 
ably acquainted,  to  Niebahr,  and  to  the  less  known  volome  of  Wacfas* 
math,  *'AeIt6re  Geschichte  des  Rom.  Staats."  To  these  I  would  add  A.  W. 
Bcblegers  Review  of  Niebahr,  and  my  friend  Dr.  Arnold's  recently  published 
Tolume.  of  which  the  chapter  on  the  Law  of  the  XII.  Tables  appears  to  me 
one  of  the  most  valaable,  if  not  the  most  valuable,  chapter. — M. 

t  "Wlxiever  is  acquainted  with  the  real  notions  or  the  Romans  on  the 
jus  naturale,  gentium  et  civile^  cannot  but  disapprove  of  this  explanation, 
which  has  no  relation  to  them,  and  might  be  taken  for  a  pleasantly.  It 
is  certainly  unnecessary  to  increase  the  confusion  wUdi  ahsadyprevaili 
among  modem  writers  on  the  true  sense  of  these  ideas.    Hugo.— w: 
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deposit  was siiendy  preserved  by  the  priests  and  nobles;  and 
at  the  end  of  sixty  years,  the  citizens  of  Rome  still  complained 
that  they  were  ruled  by  the  arbitrary  sentence  of  tbe  magis- 
trates. Yet  the  positive  institutions  ci  the  kings  had  Uended 
themselves  with  the  public  and  private  manners  of  the  city ; 
some  fragments  of  that  venerable  jurisprudence*  were  cons- 
pikd  by  the  diligence  of  antiquarians,'  and  above  twenty 
texts  still  speak  t£e  rudeness  of  the  Pelasgic  idiom  of  the 
Latins." 

*  The  moBt  ancieot  Code  or  Digest  was  styled  Ju9  Pamirianwn^  from 
the  first  compiler,  Papirius,  who  flourished  somewhat  before  or  after  the 
Regifugium^  (Pandect  L  i.  tit  il)  The  best  judicial  critics,  even  Byn- 
kershoek  (torn.  i.  p.  284,  285)  and  Heineccias,  (Hist  J.  C.  R.  1.  i.  c.  16, 
17,  and  Opp.  torn.  iii.  sylloge  iv.  p.  1 — 8,)  give  credit  to  this  tale  of 
Pompooius,  without  sumdently  aaverting  to  the  value  and  rarity  of 
such  a  moDument  of  the  third  ceotury,  of  the  Uliierate  city.  I  modi 
suspect  that  the  Caius  Papirius,  the  Pootifez  Maximus,  who  revived 
the  laws  of  Numa  (DioDvs.  HaL  L  iil  p.  171^  left  only  an  oral  tradi- 
tion ;  and  that  the  Jus  Papirianum  of  Gramus  FUiccus  (Pandect  1.  l. 
tit  zvi.  leg.  144)  was  not  a  commentary,  but  an  original  work,  com- 
piled in  the  time  of  Caasar,  (CensoriiL  de  Die  Na£di,  L  iiL  p.  18, 
X>uker  de  Latinitate  J.  C.  p.  154.)* 

*  A  pompous,  though  feeble  attempt  to  restore  the  original,  is 
made  in  the  Histoire  de  la  Jurisprudence  Romaine  of  Terasson,  p.  22 
— 72,  Paris,  1750,  in  foUo;  a  work  of  more  promise  than  poiorm- 
anoe. 

'*  In  the  year  1444,  seven  or  eight  tables  of  brass  were  dog  up  be- 
tween Gortona  and  Qubio.  A  part  of  these  (for  the  rest  is  Etruscan) 
represents  the  primitive  state  of  the  Pebtsgic-  letters  and  language, 
which  are  ascribed  by  Herodotus  to  that  (Ostrict  of  Italy,  (L  L  c.  6S, 
57,  58 ;)  though  this  difficult  passage  may  be  explained  of  a  Crestona 
in  Thrace,  (Notes  de  Larcher,  torn.  i.  p.  256 — 261.)  The  savage  dialect 
of  the  Eugubine  tables  \  has  exercised,  and  may  still  elude,  the  divi- 
nation of  criticism ;  but  the  root  is  undoubtedly  Latin,  of  the  same 
age  and  character  as  the  Salive  Carmen,  which,  m  the  time  of  Horace, 
none  could  understand.  The  Roman  idiom,  by  an  infusion  of  Doric 
and  iEolic  Greek,  was  gradually  ripened  mto  the  style  of  the  xil  ta- 
bles, of  the  Duillian  column,  of  Ennius,  of  Terence,  and  of  Cicero, 
(Gruter.  Inscript  torn.  i.  p.  cxliL  Sdpion  Maffei,  Istoria  Diplomatica, 
p.  241—268.  Bibliothdque  Italique,  tom.  iiL  p.  80—41,  174—206, 
torn.  xiv.  p.  1 — 62.)f 


•  Nicbuhr  considers  the  Jus  Papiriauam,  adduced  by  Verriu9  Flaccan, 
to  be  of  undoubted  authenticity.  Eom.  Goscbichtc,  1.  257.— M.  Oomparo 
this  with  the  work  of  M.  Hugo.— W. 

t  The  Euf^bine  Tables  hove  crxerciscd  the  ingcnaity  of  the  Italian  and 
Gkmnan  critics;  it  seems  admitted  (O.  Muller,  die  EtniRker,  ii.  313)  that 
thev  are  Tuscan.    See  the  works  of  Land,  Passeri,  Dempster,  and  O. 
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I  shall  not  vepeat  the  well-known  stovy  of  the  Deo^nvin,** 
who  sullied  by  their  actions  the  honor  of  inscribing  on  brass, 
or  wood,  or  ivofy,  the  twxlvi  tablsb  of  the  Roman  laws." 
They  were  dictated  by  the  rigid  aiid  jealous  spirit  of  an  aris- 
tocracy, which  had  yielded  with  nluctance  to  the  just  demands 
of  the  people.  But  die  substance  of  the  Twelve  Tables  was 
adapted  to  the  state  of  the  city ;  and  the  Romans  had  emerged 
irom  Barbarism,  since  they  were  capable  of  studying  and 
emlxacing  the  institutionB  of  their  more  enlightened  neigh- 
bors.* A  wise  i^esian  was  driven  by  envy  from  his  native 
country:  before  he  could  reach  the  shores  of  Latium,  he 
had  observed  the  various  finrms.  of  human  nature  and  civil 
society  :  he  imparted  his  knowledge  to  the  legislaton  of  Rome, 
and  a  statue  was  erected  in  the  forum  to  the  perpetual  memory 
of  Hermodorus.'*    The  names  and  divisions  of  the  copper 

"  Compare  tivy  (I  ill  c  81 — 69)  with  Dionysius  HalicamaeBeiisis, 
(L  z.  p.  644 — ^ZL  p.  691.)  How  concise  and  animated  is  the  Roman — 
how  prolix  and  hfeless  the  Greek  t  Tet  he  has  admirably  judged  the 
maators,  and  defined  the  rules,  of  historical  composition. 

"  From  the  historians,  Heineodus  (Hist  J.  R.  L  L  No.  26)  main- 
tains that  the  twelve  tables  were  of  braae — «rr«a<;  in  the  text  of 
FompopiuB  we  read  eboreas;  for  which  Scaliger  has  substituted  robo- 
recu,  (Bjnkershoek,  pi  286.)  Wood,  brass,  and  ivoiy,  might  be  succes- 
sively emplovedf 

*'  His -exile  is  mentioned  by  Cicero,  (Tnsculaa  Qosstioa  y.  86; 
his  status  by  Pliny,  (Hist  Kat  zzziv.  11.)  The  letter,  dream,  and 
prophecy  of  HeracUtud,  are  alike  spurious  (Epistolie  Grac.  DlTers. 
p.  887.)  I 


*  Compare  Niebofar,  355,  note  790.r~ll.  It  is  a  most  important  qoes- 
tioD  whether  the  twelve  tables  in  fact  include  laws  imported  from  Greece. 
Tbo  negative  opinioQ  maintained  by  oar  author,  is  now  almoat  nniversally 
adopted,  particularly  by  MM.  Niebuhr,  Hugo,  and  others.  See  my  In- 
stitationes  Juris  Eomani  pnvati  Leodii,  1819,  p.  311,  312.--W.  Dr. 
Arnold,  p.  255,  seems  to  incline  to  the  opposite  opinion.  Compare  some 
lost  and  sensible  observations  in  the  Appendix  to  Mr.  Travers  Twiss's 
Epitome  of  Niebuhr.  p.  347.  Oxford,  1836.^M. 

T  Compare  Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  p.  349,  && — ^M. 

X  Compare  Niebohr,  ii.  209. — M.  See  the  M6m  de  I'Academ.  dos  In- 
acript.  xxii.  p.  '48.  It  would  be  difficult  to  disprove,  that  a  certain  Hcrrao- 
dorus  had  some  share  in  framing  the  Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  Pompo- 
nius  even  says  that  this  Hermodorus  was  the  author  of  the  last  two  tables. 
PUoy  calls  him  the  Interpreter  of  the  Decemvirs,  which  may  \eBd  as  to 
suppose  that  he  labored  with  them  in  drawing  up  that  law.  But  it  is  as- 
toniahiag  that  in  his  Dissertation,  (De  Hermodoro  vero  XII.  Tabularum  • 
Auctoce,  Annates  AcademisB  Gronin^e  anni  1817,  1818,)  M.  Gratama 
has  ventured  to  advance  two  propositions  entirely  devoid  of  proof:  "  De- 
oem  priores  tabulas  ab  ipsis  Rnmanis  non  esse  profBctas,  tota  confirmat 
Decemviratiks  Historia,"   et   "Hermodomm  legnm   decemviraliam  vm 
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money,  the  (sole  coin  of  the  iniluit  state,  were  of  Dorian 
origin:'*  the  harvests  of  Campania  and  Sidlj  relieved  the 
wants  of  a  people  whose  agriculture  was  often  interrupted  by 
war  and  fiiction;  and  since  the  trade  was  established/*  the 
deputies  who  sailed  from  the  Tyber  might  return  from  the 
same  harbors  with  a  more  preodons  caigo  of  political  wisdonL 
The  colonies  of  Great  Qreeoe  had  transported  and  improved 
the  arts  of  their  mother  comitry.  Cumas  and  Rhegium,  Oro- 
tona  and  Tarentum,  Agrigentum  and  ^racnse,  were  in  the 
rank  of  the  most  flourishing  cities.  The  disciples  of  Pythag^ 
oras  applied  philosophy  to  the  use  of  government ;  the  im- 
written  laws  of  Oharondas  aoo^ted  the  aid  of  poetry  and 
music,"  and  Zaleucos  framed  the  republic  of  the  Locrians, 
which  stood  without  alteration  above  two  hundred  years.*^ 
From  a  similar  motive  of  national  pride,  both  Livy  and 
Dionysius  are  willing  to  believe,  that  the  deputies  of  Rome 
visited  Athens  under  the  wise  and  splendid  administration  of 
Pericles;  and  the  laws  of  Solon  were  transfused  into  the 
twelve  tables.  If  such  an  embassy  had  indeed  been  received 
from  the  Barbarians  of  Hesperia,  the  Roman  name  would 

H  ThiB  intricate  sabject  of  the  SicHian  and  Roman  moaey,  is  ably 
duciiBsecl  bj  Dr.  Bentlej,  (Dissertadon  on  the  Episties  of  Phalaria, 
p.  427—479,)  whoee  powers  in  this  controversy  were  called  fortii  by 
noDor  and  reaentment 

**  The  Romans,  or  their  allies,  sailed  as  &r  as  the  fur  promontory 
of  Africa,  f  Polyb.  L  ill  p.  177,  edit  Gasaubon,  in  folio.)  Their  voyages 
to  Omnn,  Jbc.,  are  noticed  bv  Livy  and  Dionysina 

^'  This  circumstance  would  alone  prove  the  antiquity  of  Oharondas, 
the  legislator  of  Rheghun  and  Catana,  who,  by  a  strange  error  of  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus  (torn.  L  L  ziL  p.  486--4f92)  is  celebrated  long  afterwards 
as  the  author  of  the  policy  of  Thurimn. 

^'*  Zaleueus,  whoee  existence  has  been  rashly  atiaclced,  had  the 
merit  and  glory  of  converting  a  band  of  outlaws  (the  Locrians)  into 
the  most  virtuous  and  orderly  of  the  Oreelc  republics.  (See  two  Me- 
moirs of  the  Baron  de  St  Oroix,  sur  la  Legislation  de  la  Grande  Grdce ; 
M^m.  de  TAcad^mie,  torn.  xUl  p.  276—^88.)  But  the  laws  of  Zaleu- 
eus and  Oharondas,  which  impocwd  on  Diodorus  and  Stobsus^  are  the 
spurious  composition  of  a  Pythagorean  sophist,  whose  fraud  has  been 
detected  by  the  critical  sagacity  of  Bentiey,  p.  886 — 877. 

funnimt  auolorem  esse,  qui  eas  oomposaerit  sais  ordinibiis,  disposnerit 
■usque  fiaoerit  anctoritate.  at  a  deoemviris  reciperentar."  This  tral^  was 
an  age  in  which  the  Roman  PaUicians  would  allow  their  laws  to  be  dictated 
by  a  foreign  Exile !  Mr.  Gkatama  does  not  attempt  to  prove  the  apthenticity 
of  the  sapposititums  letter  of  Heraditns.  He  contents  oimself  with  express- 
ing his  astoniafament  that  M.  Bonamy  (as  wel^as  Gibbon)  will  not  receive  it 
as  genuine. — W. 
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have  been  fiiiniliar  to  the  Gxeeks  before  the  r^n  of  Alex- 
ander ; "  and  the  fiuntest  evidence  would  have  been  explored 
and  odebrated  by  the  curioBitj  of  snooeeding  times.  But  the 
Athenian  monuments  are  ulent ;  nor  will  it  seem  credible  that 
the  patricians  should  undertake  a  long  and  perilous  navigation 
to  copy  the  purest  model  of  democracy.  In  the  comparison 
of  the  tables  of  Solon  with  those  of  the  Decemvirs,  some 
casual  resemblance  may  be  found ;  some  rules  which  nature 
and  reason  Jiave  revealed  to  every  society;  some  proofe  of  a 
common  descent  from  Egypt  or  Phoenieia."  But  in  all  the 
great  Hnes  of  public  and  private  jurisprudence,  the  l^lators 

**  I  seize  the  opportanity  of  tracing  the  progress  of  this  national 
iDterooii»e :  1.  H^odotua  and  Thncydides  (A.  U.  0.  800—850)  appear 
ignorant  of  the  name  «Dd  ezbtence  of  Rome,  (Joseph,  contra  Appkm. 
torn,  it  L I  c.  12,  p.  444,  edit  Havercamp.)  2.  Tbeopompus  (A.  U.  0. 
400,  PUn.  iii  9)  mentions  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  which  is  noticed  in 
looser  terms  by  Heraclides  Ponticos,  (Plutarch  In  Camillo,  p.  292,  edit 
H.  Stephan.^  8.  The  real  or  fiibuloos  embassy  of  the  Romans  to 
Alexander  (A.  U.  C.  480)  is  attested  by  Glitarefans,  (PUa  iil  9,)  by 
Aristus  and  Asdepiades,  (Airian.  L  vil  p  294,  295,)  and  by  liemnon 
of  Heradea,  (spud  Photimn,  cod.  ccxxiv.  p.  725,)  though  taatly  denied 
by  Livy.  4.  llieophrastus  (A.  U.  0.  440)  primus  extemorum  aliqua 
de  Romanis  diligentiua  scripsit,  (Plm.  iii  9.)  6.  Lycophron  (A.  U.  0. 
480—^00)  scattered  the  first  seed  of  a  Trojan  colony  and  the  fable  of 
the  ifineld,  (Oasssodra,  1226—1280.) 

A  bold  prediction  before  the  end  of  the  fint  Panic  war  t  * 

>*  The  tenth  tahie,  de  modo  sepulturo,  was  borrowed  from  Solon, 
(Cicero  de  Le^ibus,  il  28 — ^26  Q  the  furtem  per  lanoem  et  lidum  oon- 
ceptum,  is  derived  by  Heinecaos  from  the  matmera  of  Athens,  (Anti- 
amtat  Rom.  torn,  il  p.  167 — 176.)  The  right  of  kflling  a  nocturnal 
uief  was  declared  by  Moses,  Solon,  and  the  Decemvirs,  (Exodus  xxil 
8.  Demosthenes  eontra  Hmocratem,  torn,  i  p  786,  edit  Reiske.  Ma-  / 
crob.  Saturnalia,  1.  i.  c.  4.  GoUatio  Legum  Mosaicarum  et  Romana- 
rum,  tit  Yil  Na  L  p.  218,  edit  Cannegieter.)  f 


*  Compare  Niehnhr  throagboat  Niebahr  has  written  a  dissertation, 
(Kletne  Schrifien,  i.  p.  438,)  argping  from  this  prediction,  and  on  other  con- 
closive  groands,  that  the  Lycophron,  the  author  of  the  Cassandra,  is  not  the 
A]exaodrian  poet  He  had  been  antidpated  in  this  sagadoas  criticism,  as 
he  afterwards  discovered,  by  a  writer  of  no  less  distinction  thsn  Cliarles 
James  Fox. — Letters  to  Wakefield.  And  likewise  by  the  author  of  the 
extraordinary  translation  of  this  poem,  that  most  promimng  scholar,  Lord 
Royston.  See  the  Remains  of  Lord  Rojrston,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Pepys, 
London,  1836. 

t  Are  not  the  «m»  pomts  of  similarity  discovered  in  the  legislation  of  all 
mi^rt>ia  ift  the  infancy  of  their  cirilization  T— W. 
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of  Rome  and  Athens  appear  U>  be  strangen  or  adverse  at 

each  other. 

Whatever  might  be  the  orisin  or  the  merit  of  the  twelve 
tables,*®  they  obtained  among  Uie  Romans  that  blind  and  par- 
tial reverenoe  which  the  hiwyers  of  every  comitrj  delight  to 
bestow  on  their  municipal  institations.  The  study  is  recom- 
mended by  Cicero*^  as  equally  pleasant  and  instructive. 
*!They  amuse  the  mind  by  the  remembrance  of  old  words 
and  the  pcMtrait  of  ancient  manners;  they  inculcate  the 
soundest  principles  of  government  and  morals;  and  I  am 
not  afraid  to  affirm,  that  the  brief  composition  of  the  Decem- 
virs surpasses  in  genuine  value  the  libraries  of  Grecian  philos- 
ophy. How  admirable,'*  says  Tully,  with  honest  or  affected 
prejudice,  ^  is  the  wisdom  of  our  anoestois !  We  alone  are 
the  masters  of  civil  prudence,  and  our  superiority  is  tl\e  more 
conspicuous,  if  we  aeign  to  cast  our  eyes ,  on  the  naie  and 
almost  ridiculous  jurisprudence  of  Draco,  of  Solon,  and  of 
Lycuigus."  The  twelve  tables  were  committed  to  the  memory 
of  the  young  and  the  meditation  of  the  old ;  they  were  tran- 
scribed and  illustrated  with  learned  diligence;  they  had 
escaped  the  flames  of  the  Gauls,  they  subsisted  in  the  age  of 
Justinian,  and  their  subsequent  loss  has  been  impemctlr 
restored  by  the  labors  of  modem  critics.**  But  although 
these  venerable  monuments  were  considered  as  the  rule  of 
right  and  the  fountain  of  iustioe,'*  they  were  overwhelmed 
by  the  weight  and  variety  of  new  laws,  which,  at  the  end  of 

**>  Bfaxitits  uml  iwtpfrras  18  the  praiBe  of  DiodoroB,  torn.  L  L  ziL  p.  4d4,) 
which  may  be  fiiirly  translated  ov  <lie  ele^^anti  atqne  abaolutS  brevi- 
tate  verborom  of  Aulas  GtelliuB,  (Nod  Attic  zzL  1^ 

>i  Liaten  to  Cicero  (de  Ijegibos,  il  28)  and  his  repreaeotative  Graa- 
Bas,  (de  Oratore,  L  48,  44.) 

**  See  Heineccios,  (Hist  J.  R  Na  29—88.)  I  hare  followed  the 
restoration  of  the  m  tables  by  Gravina  (Origines  J.  0«  p.  280 — 807) 
and  TerraasoD,  (Hist  de  U  Jurisprudence  Romaioe,  p.  94 — 205.)  * 

*'  Finis  lequi  juris,  (Tacit  AjinaL  iii.  27.)  t  ^oob  omnis  publici  et 
privati  juris,  (T.  liv.  iil  84,) 


*  The  wish  expressed  by  'Warnkonig,  that  the  text  and  the  oo^jdctnral 
emendations  on  the  fragments  of  the  xii.  tables  should  be  sabnaitted  to  rigid 
criticism,  has  been  fulmted  by  Dirksen,  Uebersicht  der  bisherigen  Versacfae 
zur  Kritik  and  HersteUong  des  Textes  der  Zwolf-TafelrFragmente,  Leip- 
«g,  1824.— M. 

T  From  the  context  of  the  phnse  in  Tacitus,  "  Nam  secatflB  leges  eCsi 
aliquando  in  maleficos  ex  delicto;  snpios  tamen  dissensione  ordinum 
•  •  •  lats  flont,"  it  is  clear  that  Qibbon  haa  renderad  this  sentonoe 
incorrectly.    Hugo,  Hist  p.  62. — IL 
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^%  centtiries,  beoame  a  grfevanoe  more  inftblenUe  tiuui  tlie 
▼ioes  of  the  citj.^  Three  thouaand  bmas  pUiteB,  the  ficts  of 
tJie  Benate  of  the  people,  were  deposited  in  toe  Ci^itol :  **  and 
some  of  ^  acta,  as  the  Julian  law  against  extortion,  surpassed 
the  number  <^  a  hundred  chapters.'*  The  DeoemTirs  had 
neglected  to  import  the  sanction  of  Zalencus,  nrhich  so  long 
maintained  the  integrity  of  his  republic  A  Looian,  who  pro- 
posed any  new  law,  stood  forth  in  the  asnembly  of  the  people 
with  a  cord  round  his  neck,  and  if  the  kw  was  rejected,  the 
innovator  was  instantly  strangled* 

The  Deoemviis  had  been  named,  and  their  tables  were 
approved,  by  an  assembly  of  the  emturieij  in  which  riches 
preponderated  against  numbers.  To  the  first  class  <^  Romans, 
the  propriet(Hrs  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  copper,*' 
ninety-eight  votes  were  assigned,  and  only  ninety-five  were 
left  for  2ie  sit'  inferior  chiaMs,  distributed  according  to  their 
substance  by  the  artful  policy  (^  Servius.  But  the  tribunes 
soon  established  a  more  specious  and  popular  maxim,  that 
every  citizen  has  an  equal  right  to  enact  the  laws  which  he 

**  Be  prindpiiB  juris,  et  quibas  modis  a<l  banc  muliitudiaem  infini- 
tarn  80  yarietatem  leffum  peryeotum  sit  altiuB  diaseram,  (Tacit.  Annal. 
iii.  26.)  This  deep  diequiaition  fills  only  two  pages,  but  they  are  the 
pages  of  Tacitus.  With  equal  sense,  but  with  less  energy,  Idvy  (iii. 
84)  had  oomplained,  in  hoc  immeoBO  aiiarum  super  alias  soervatarum 
Winn  cumulo,  Ac 

'^  Suetooius  in  Vespasiano^  a  8. 

**  Cicero  ad  Familiares,  yiii  8. 

*"*  Dioo^ius,  with  Arbuthnot,  and  most  of  the  modems,  (except 
Eisenscbmidt  de  Ponderibus,  <b&,  p.  187 — 140,)  represent  the  100,000 
auet  by  10,000  Attic  drachms,  or  somewhat  more  than  800  pounds 
sterling.  But  their  calculation  can  apply  only  to  tibe  latter  times, 
when  the  <u  was  diminished  to  l-24th  of  its  ancient  weight :  nor  can  I 
believe  that  in  the  first  ages,  however  destitute  of  the  precious  metals, 
a  single  ounce  of  silver  oould  have  beeo  exchanged  for  seventy  pounds 
of  copper  or  brasei  A  more  simple  and  ratiixial  method  is  to  value 
the  copper  itself  according  to  the  present  rate,  and,  after  comparing 
the  mmt  and  the  market  price,  the  Soman  and  avoirdupois  weignt,  the 
primitive  as  or  Koman  pound  of  copper  may  be  appreciatea  at  one 
EngUah  shilling,  and  the  100,000  oiMt  of  the  first  class  amounted  to 
5000  pounds  sterling.  It  will  appear  from  the  same  reckoning,  that 
an  ox  was  sold  at  Rmne  for  &y^  pounds,  a  sheep  for  ten  shillings,  and 
a  quarter  of  wheat  for  one  poond  ten  shillings,  (Festos,  p.  880,  edit. 
Dacier.  Plin.  Hist  Natur.  xviil  4 :)  nor  do  I  see  any  reason  to  reject 
these  consequences,  which  moderate  our  ideas  of  the  poverty  of  the 
first  Romans.*  

•  Compaie  Niebuhr,  English  trsnslarion,  vol.  L  p.  448,  dx^-K. 
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k  boitnd  to  obey.  Instead  of  the  eenturies,  thej  oonvened 
the  trihef;  and  the  patridana,  after  an  impotent  struggle, 
submitted  to  the  deorees  of  an  assembly,  in  wnidi  their  votes 
were  confounded  with  those  of  the  meanest  plebeians.  Yet  as 
long  as  the  tribes  sucoessiyely  passed  o?er  narrow  hridget*^ 
and  gave  their  yoioes  aloud,  the  conduct  of  each  citizen  was 
exposed  to  the  eyes  and  ears  of  his  friends  and  countrymen. 
The  insolvent  debtor  consulted  the  wishes  of  his  creditor; 
the  client  would  have  blushed  to  oppose  the  views  of  his 
patron;  the  general  was  followed  by  his  veterans,  and  the 
aspect  of  a  grave  magistrate  was  a  living  lesson  to  the  multi- 
tude. A  new  method  of  secret  ballot  abolished  the  influence 
of  fear  and  shame,  of  honor  and  interest,  and  the  abuse  of 
freedom  accelerated  the  progress  of  anarchy  and  despotism."* 
The  Romans  had  ast>ired  to  be  equal ;  they  were  levelled  by 
the  equality  of  servitude ;  and  the  dictates  of  Augustus  were 
patiently  ratified  by  the  formal  consent  of  the  tribes  or  cen- 
turies. Once,  and  onco  only,  he  experienced  a  sincere  and 
strenuous  opposition.  His  subjects  had  resigned  all  political 
liberty ;  they  defended,  the  freedom  of  domestic  life.  A  law 
which  enforced  the  obligation,  and  strengthened  the  bonds, 
of  marriage,  was  clamorously  rejected;  Propertius,  in  the 
arms  of  Delia,  applauded  the  victory  of  licentious  love ;  and 
the  project  of  reform  was  suspended  till  a  new  and  more 
tractable  generation  had  arisen  in  the  world.'*  Such  an 
example  Was  not  necessary  to  instruct  a  prudent  usurper  of 
the  mischief  of  popular  assemblies ;  and  their  abolition,  which 
Augustus  had  silently  prepared,  was  accomplished  without 
resistance,  and  almost  without  notice,  on  the  accession  of  his 
successor.'^     Sixty  thousand  plebeian  legislators,  whom  num- 

**  GouBnlt  the  oommon  writerB  on  the  Roman  Comitia,  espeoiaUy 
Sigoniufl  and  Beaufori  Spanhdm  (de  PrastantU  et  TTsili  Numisma- 
turn,  torn,  il  dissert  z.  p.  192, 198)  shows,  on  a  curious  medal,  the 
Cista,  Pontes,  Septa,  Dinbitor,  Ac. 

'*  Cicero  (de  L^bus^  iiL  16,  17,  18)  debates  this  comtitutiooal 
question,  and  assigns  to  his  brother  Quintus  the  most  m&popnlar  side. 

*^  PrsB  tumultii  recusantium  perferre  non  potuit,  (Soetoo.  in  An- 
east  c  84.)  See  Propertius,  L  li  eleg.  6.  Heineodos,  in  a  separate 
history,  has  exhausted  the  whole  sn^ect  of  the  Julian  and  F^pian- 
Poppasan  laws,  (Opp.  torn,  vii  P.  \.jp.  1 — 479^ 

"  Tadt  AnnaL  1 15.    Lipsius,  Excursus  K  in  Tadtom.* 


*  This  error  of  Gibbon  has  been  long  detected.    The  senate,  nnder 
Tiberhis,  did  indeed  elect  the  msgistrates,  wlio  before  that  emperor  were 
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ben  made  formidable^  and  poverty  secufe,  were  rapplantod 
by  six  hundred  aenatoiB,  who  held  their  honois,  their  fbrtunee, 
and  their  lives,  by  the  demency  of  the  emperor.  The  lofls  of 
executive  power  was  alleviated  by  the  gift  of  legislative  author- 
ity ;  and  Ulpian  might  assert,  after  the  practice  of  two  hundied 
years,  that  the  decrees  of  the  senate  obtained  the  force  and 
validity  of  laws.  In  the  times  of  freedom,  the  retdives  of  the 
people  had  often  been  dictated  by  the  passion  or  error  of  the 
moment:  the  Cornelian,  Pompeian,  and  Julian  laws  were 
adapted  by  a  single  hand  to  the  prevailing  disorders ;  but  the 
senate,  under  the  reign  of  the  Caesan,  was  compost  of  mag- 
istrates and  lawyers^  and  in  questions  of  private  jurisprudence, 
the  integrity  of  their  judgment  was  seldom  perverted  by  fear 
or  interest.'* 

The  silence  or  ambiguity  of  the  laws  was  supplied  by  the 
occasional  edicts  f  of  those  magistrates  who  were  invested 
with  the  honors  of  the  state.*'    This  ancient  prerogative  of  the 

**  Kon  ambigitur  BeiiAtiini  jus  &cere  poase,  is  the  dedsioo  of  UlpiaD, 
(L  zvi  ad  Ediet  in  Pandect  L  L  tit  lii  leg.  9.)  Pompontus  tazea 
the  eomiHa  of  the  people  as  a  tnrba  hnminam,  (Paadeci,  I.  i  tit.  ii 
leg  9 .•)  ^ 

**  The  jos  hoDorartom.  of  the  prcetors  and  other  oiagiBtratea  is 

elected  in  the  oonHtia.  Bat  we  find  laws  enacted  bv  the  people  daring  hia 
seigD,  and  that  of  Claadio&  For  ezsuple;  the  Jalta-NarMna,  Vellea,  and 
ClaodJa  de  tatelft  fcBnnnanim.  Cknnpare  tbe  Hiat  dn  Droit  Romam,  by  If. 
Hugo,  vol.  it  p.  55,  57.  The  ooodtia  ceaaed  imperceptibly  a«  the  repahlio 
gradaally  expired. — ^W. 

*  Tbe  aatbor  adopu  the  opinion,  that  under  the  emperora  abne  the  aenate 
had  a  share  in  tbe  ^nstatiTe  power.  They  had  neTertbelesa  participated  in 
it  under  the  Bepablic,  sinoe  senatiiS'eonflalta  relating  to  civii  rigfato  have 
been  preeerved,  which  are  mndi  earlier  than  the  reigns  of  Angastas  or 
Tibenua.  It  la  trae  that,  under  the  emperon,  tbe  senate  exercised  tfaia 
right  more  frequently,  and  that  the  aasembliea  of  the  people  had  become 
much  more  rare,  though  in  law  they  were  atUl  permitted,  in  the  time  of 
Ulpian.  (See  the  fragments  of  Ulpian.)  Bach  baa  clearly  demonstrated 
that  the  senate  had  the  same  power  in  the  time  of  the  Aepublic.  It  ia 
natural  that  iSbe  senatus-consulta  should  have  been  more  frequent  under  the 
emperors,  because  they  employed  those  means  of  flatterixig  the  pride  of  the 
senators,  by  granting  them  the  right  of  deliberating  on  all  affairs  which  did 
not  intrench  on  the  unperial-  power.  Compare  the  discussions  of  M.  Hugo, 
Td.  i.  p.  284.  et  seq.— w . 

t  There  is  a  curious  passage  from  Aurelius.  a  writer  on  Law,  on  the 
PriBtorian  Praiect,  quoted  in  Xydus  de  Magistratibus^  p.  38»  edit  Hase. 
The  Pnetorian  pne^  was  to  tbe  emperor  what  the  master  of  the  horse 
was  to  the  dictator  under  tbe  B^public.  He  was  the  delegate,  therefore,  of 
the  full  Imperial  authority ;  and  no  appeal  could  be  made  or  exception  taken 
against  his  edicts.  I  bad  not  obaerved  thia  passage,  when  the  third  ydumer 
whei«  it  would  have  been  more  ^>propriateIy  plaoed,  paaaed  throngh  the 
press.— M. 
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BonMm  kings  was  tramfetred,  in  their  respeettvo  offioes,  to 
the  consuls  and  dictators,  the  censors  and  pr^etore;  and  a 
similar  right  was  assumed  by^  the  tribnnes  of  the  people,  the 

strictly  defined  in'  the  Latin  text  to  ^be  Inatitates,  (L  L  tit  ii  Ka  7,) 
and  more  loosely  explained  in  the  Greek  pamphraae  of  Thtophilua, 
(p.  83 — 88,  edit  Beits,)  who  drops  the  importaDt  word  honorarium,^ 


*  The  aathor  here  follows  the  opinion  of  Hemeccias,  who,  according  to 
the  idea  of  his  maater  Thomaaiua,  was  unwilling  to  suppose  that  magis- 
trates exercising  a  judicial  could  share  in  the  legislative  power.  For  tnin 
reason  he  repre8entii>  the  edicts  of  the  prators  as  absord.  (See  his  woiic« 
Hifltoria  Jons^  Romani,  69,  74.)  But  Ueineocius  had  altogether  a  false 
Doliun  of  this  important  in.«aitution  of  the  Romans,  to  which  we  owe  in  a 
^at  degree  the  perfection  of  their  jorispnidettoe.  Heineocins,  therefore, 
in  his  own  days  had  many  opponents  of  his  system,  among  others  the  oele- 
brated  Bitter,  professor  at  Wittemberg,  who  contested  it  in  notes  appended 
to  the  work  en  Heineccind,  and  retained  in  all  subsequent  editions  of 
that  bnok.  After  Ritter,  the  learned  Bach  undertook  to  vindicate  the 
edicu  of  the  prators  in  his  Historia  Jurisprad.  Bom.  edit.  6,  p.  218,  2^4. 
But  it  remained  for  a  civilian  of  our  own  days  to  throw  light  on  the  spirit 
and  true  character  of  this  institution.  M.  Hago  has  completely  demon- 
strated  that  the  prastorj^  edicts  furnished  the  stuntaiy  means  of  perpetually 
harmonizitig  the  legisladon  with  the  spirit  of  the  times.  The  pnpiors 
were  the  true  organs  of  public  opinion.  It  was  not  according  to  thdir  ca- 
priee  that  tbey  framed,  their  Fe^nlations,  bat  aooording  to  the  maimera 
and  to  the  opinions  of  the  great  civil  lawyers  of  their  day.  We  know  from 
Cicero  himself,  that  it  was  esteemed  a  great  honor  unong  the  Romans  to 
publish  an    edict,  well  conceived    and  well   drawn.     The   most   distin- 

Sished  lawyers  of  Rome  were  invited  l^  the  prstor  to  assist  in  framing 
s  annual  law,  which,  according  to  its  principle,  was  only  a  declaradon 
which  the  prastor  made  to  the  public  to  annoance  the  manner  in  which 
be  would  judge,  and  to  ^ard  against  every  charge  of  partiality.  Thoas 
who  bad  reason  to  fear  his  opinioas  might  delay  their  caase  till  the  folkvw* 
IngVear.  ^ 

The  pnetor  was  responsible  for  all  the  iiuilts  which  he  committed.  The 
tribunes  could  k>dge  an  accuaadoo  against  the  pretor  who  issued  a  partial 
edict  He  was  bound  strictly  to  folfow  and  to  observe  the  regulations  pub- 
lished by  him  at  the  commenoement  of  his  year  of  oflice,  aooording  to  the 
Cornelian  law,  b^  which  these  edicts  were  called  perpetual,  and  he  ooold 
make  no  change  in  a  regulation  once  published.  The  pretor  was  obtiged  to 
submit  to  his  own  edict,  and  to  judge  his  own  affairs  according  to  its  pto- 
visiona  These  magistrates  had  no  power  of  departing  firom  the  fundauMntal 
laws,  or  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tablea  The  people  held  them  injBoch  con* 
aideration,  that  they  rarely  enacted  laws  contrary  to  their  provisions;  bat 
as  some  provisions  were  found  inefficient,  others  opposed  to  the  manners 
of  the  people,  and  to  the  spirit  of  snbsequent  ages,  Uie  prmors,  still  main- 
taining respect  for  th&-laws,  endeavored  to  bring  them  into  accordance 
with  the  necessities  of  the  existing  time,  by  sach  fictions  as  best  suited  the 
nature  of  the  case.  In  what  legislation  do  we  not  find  these  fictions,  which 
even  yet  exist,  absgrd  and  ridicnloas  as  they  are,  among  the  ancient  laws 
of  modem  nations?  These  always  variable  edicts  at  length  comprehended 
the  whole  of  the  Roman  legislatare,  and  became  the  subject  of  the  com- 
mentaries of  the  most  celebrated  lawyers.  They  must  therefore  be  oonsid- 
erad  -as  the  basis  of  all  the  Roman  jurisprodence  oomprdwnded  in  the 
Digest  of  Justinian, 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  il.  Schrader  has  written  on  this  imporCsnt  insli- 
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ediles,  and  ihe  prooonsulB.  At  Rome,  and  in  the  proyinoes, 
the  duties  of  the  sabject^  und  the  iotentioDs  of  the  governor, 
were  proclaimed;  and  the  chril  jmrisprudence  was  reformed 
hj  the  annual  edicts  of  the  supreme  judge,  the  praetor  of  the 
dty.*  As  soon  as  he  ascended  his  tribunal^  he  announced 
by  the  yoioe  of  the  crier,  and  afterwards  inscribed  on  a  white 
wail,  the  rules  which  he  proposed  to  follow  in  the  decision  of 
doubtful  cases,  and  the  relief  which  his  equity  would  afford 
firom  the  precise  rigor  of  ancient  statutes.  A  principle  of 
discretion  more  congenial  to  monarchy  was  introduced  into 
ihe  republic :  the  art  of  respecting  the  name,  and  eluding  the 
efficacy,  of  the  laws,  was  improved  by  successive  prse.tors ; 
subtleties  and  fictions  were  invented  to  defeat  the  plainest 
meaning  of  the  Decemvirs,  and  where  the  end  was  scdutarTy 
the  means  were  frequently  absurd.  The  secret  or  probable 
wish  of  the  dead  was  suffered  to  prevail  over  ihe  order  of 
succession  and  the  forms  of  testaments ;  and  the  cbdmant, 
who  was  excluded  from  the  character  of  heir,  accepted-  with 
equal  pleasure  from  an  indulgent  praetor  the  possession  of  the 
goods  of  his  late  kinsman  or  benefactor.  In  the  redress  of 
private  wrongs,  compensations  and  fines  were  substituted  to 
the  obsolete  rigor  of  the  Twelve  Tables;  time  and  space 
were   annihilated  by  frtnciful  suppositions;  and  the  plea  of 

tation,  propofltng  it  for  imitatkm  u  far  as.  may  be  couflisteBt  with  oar 
maxmem,  and  agreeable  to  oar  political  inatitationa,  in  oarder  to  avoid  inuns- 
tsre  legislation  becoming  a  pennanent  eril.  See  the  Hittary  of  the 
Soman  Law  by  M.  Hago,  vol.  i.  p.  296,  &&,  vol  ii.  p.  30,  el  seq.,  78.  ec  seq., 
and  the  note  in  my  elementary  book  on  the  Inatitatea,  p.  313.    With  re- 


card  to  the  works  beat  suited  to  give  inibnnation  on  the  framing  and  the 
form  of  these  edicts,  see  Haabold,  Institotiones  Literarias,  torn,  i  p.  3S1, 
366. 

An  that  Heineccias  says  abont  the  asorpation  of  the  ri^ht  of  making 
these  edicts  by  the  pnetors  is  false,  and  contrary  to  all  historical  tcstimonv. 
A  mnMtade  m  aathorities  proves  that  the  magistrates  were  onder  an  obli- 
gation to  publish  these  edicto.— W. 

With  the  ntmost  deference  for  these  exodlent  civilians,  I  cannot  bat  con- 
alder  this  confusion  of  the  judicial  and  legislative  authority  as  a  very  perilous 
constitutional  precedent  It  might  answer  among  a  people  so  singularly 
mined  as  the  Romans  were  by  habit  and  national  diaracter  in  reverence 
ibr  legal  institutfons,  so  as  to  be  an  aristocracy,  if  not  a  people,  of  le^slators ; 
hot  in  meat  nations  the  investiture  of  a  magistrate  in  such  authontyr  leav. 
ing  io  his  sole  judgment  the  tawyers  he  might  consult,  and  the  view  of  pub^ 
lie  opinion  which  he  might  take,  would  be  a  very  insufficient  guaranty  for 
rig^t  legishitfon.— M. 

*  Compare  throughout  the  brief  but  admirable  sketch  of  the  progress 
and  growth  of  the  Roman  jurisp-udence,  the  necessary  operation  of  the  jua 
gentram,  when  Rome  became  the  sovereign  of  nations,  upon,  the  jus  civile 
of  the  citixens  of  Rome,  in  the  first  chapter  of  Savigny.  Geso&ohle  des 
BonuKben  Beefau  im  MittelalteRr-IL^ 
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y<m1ih,  or  fraad,  or  yioleDce,  annalled  the  oUigitiOT,  or 
excused  the  performance,  of  an  inconvenient  contract  A 
jurisdiction  thus  vague  and  arbitraiy  was  exposed  to  the  most 
dangerous  abuse :  the  substance,  as  well  as  the  form,  of  jus- 
tice were  often  sacrificed  to  the  prejudices  of  virtue,  the  bias 
of  laudable  affection,  and  the  grosser  seductions  of  interest  or 
resentment  But  the  errors  or  vices  of  each  praetor  expired 
with  his  annual  <^ce ;  sudi  maxims  alone  as  had  been  ap- 
proved by  reason  and  practice  were  copied  by  succeeding 
judges ;  Uie  rale  of  proceeding  was  defined  by  the  solution 
of  new  cases ;  and  the  temptations  of  injustice  were  removed 
by  the  Cornelian  law,  which  compelled  the  praetor  of  the  year 
to  adhere  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  his  fost  prodamation.*^ 
It  was  reserved  ibr  the  curiosity  and  learning  of  Adrian,  to 
accomplish  the  design  which  had  been  conceived  by  the 
genius  of  Caesar ;  and  the  praetorehip  of  Salvius  Julian,  an 
eminent  lawyer,  was  immortalized  by  the  composition  of  the 
psRPBTirAL  RDiOT.  This  wcll-digested  code  was  ratified  by 
the  emperor  and  the  senate;  the  bug  divorce  of.  law  and 
equity  was  at  length  reconciled ;  and,  instead  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  the  perpetual  edict  was  fixed  as  .the  invariable  standard 
of  civil  jurisprudence.'* 


**  Dioo  Oaaaus  (tom.  i.  L  zzzvi  p.  100)  ^ea  the  perpetuid  edicts 
in  the  year  of  Rome,  686.  Their  inBtitation»  however,  is  ascribed  to 
the  year  685  in  the  Acta  Diuma,  which  have  been  published  from  the 
papers  of  Lodovicos  yive&  Their  authenticity  is  supported  or  allowed 
by  Pighius,  (AnnaL  Bom.  tosL  IL  p.  877,  878.)  Graeyius,  (ad  Sueton. 
p.  778,>  Dodwell,  (Pralection.  Oambden,  p.  665,)  and  Heineodus:  but 
a  single  word.  Scutum  Cftmbriaan,  detects  tbe  forgery,  (Moyle's 
Worto,  vol  L  p.  808.) 

'*  The  history  of  edicts  is  composed,  and  the  text  of  the  perpetual 
edict  is  restored,  by  the  master-hand  of  Heineocius,  (0pp.  tom.  vii.  P. 
u.  pi  1 — 564  ;*)  in  whose  resear^es  I  might  safely  acquiesce.  In  the 
Aoftdemy  of  Inscriptions,  M.  Bouchaud  has  given  a  series  of  memoan 
to  this  interesting  subject  of  law  and  literature.f 


*  This  restoratioii  was  only  the  oomxnencenient  of  a  work  fiwad  among 
the  papem  of  Heiseocius,  axM  paUiihed  aiker  his  death.-rO. 

t  Giobon  has  here  fallen  into  an  error,  with  Heineccios,  and  almost  the 
whole  Kteraiy  worid,  oonceming  the  real  meaning  of  what  is  called  the 
perpebud  edict  of  Hadrian.  Since  the  Cornelian  law,  the  ediots  were  per- 
petaal,  hut  only  in  this  sense,  that  the  prator  ooald  not  change  them 
daring  the  year  of  his  magistracy.  And  althoogfa  it  appears  that  under 
Hadnan,  the  civilian  Julianas  made,  or  asdsted  in  making,  a  oomplele 
coUection  of  the  edicts,  (which  certainly  had  been  done  likewise  befbre 
Hadrian,  for  example,  by  Ofilias,  qui  diligenter  edicmm  oomposoit,)  we 
have  no  sufficient  proof  to  admit  the  oornmon  opinioo,  that  the  PrwUiriaii 
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"From  Augustus  to  Trajan,  the  modest  Osesan  were  content 
to  promulgate  their  edicts  in  the  various  characters  of  a  Bo- 
man  magistrate;*  and,  in  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  the 
qnstles  'wd  orationB  of  the  prince  were  respectfully  inserted. 
Adrian"  appeals  to  have  heen.the  first  who  assumed,  without 

'*  His  laws  are  the  first  in  the  coda  See  DodweU,  (Pr»leci  Camb- 
den,  p.  819 — S40,)  who  wanders  from  the  sabject  in  cooAiaed  reading 
and  feeble  {^adoz.f 

•diet  wu  declared  per^etoally  untlterable  by  Hadrian.  The  writers  on 
law  sabaeqaent  to  Hadrian  (and  among  the  rest  Pomponias,  in  fain  Sum- 
mary of  the  Boman  Jarispradence)  speak  of  the  edict  as  it  existed  in  the 
time  of  Cicero.  They  would  nut  eenainly  haye  passed  over  in  silence  so 
ranarkable  a  change  in  tiie  most  important  sooroe  of  the  dvil  law.  M. 
Hugo  has  conclusively  shown  that  the  varioas  passages  in  authors,  like 
Eotropltts,  are  not  sufBcient  to  establish  the  opinion  faitroduced  by  Hei- 
necdua  Compare  H«go,  vol.  iL  p.  78.  A  new  proof  of  this  is  fimnd  in  the 
Institutes  of  Gains,  wiio^  in  the  vat  books  of  his  worlK,  expresses  himself 
in  the  same  manner,  without  mentioning  any  change  made  by  Hadrian. 
Neverdieless,  if  it  had  taken  place,  he  most  liave  noticed  it,  as  lie  does 
1.  i.  8y  the  responsa  prudentum,  on  the  oooaaionof  a  rescript  of  Hadrian. 
There  is  no  lacuna  in  the  text  Wliy  then  should  Gains  maintain  silonce 
concerning  an  innovation  so  much  more  important  than  that  of  which  he 
apeaks  T  AAer  all,  this  question  kecomes  of  sligfat  interest,  siaoe,  in  foot, 
we  find  no  diange  in  the  perpetual  edict  inserted  in  the  Digest,  fn>m  tlie 
time  of  Hadrian  to  the  end  of  that  epoch,  except  that  made  by  Julian, 
^compare  Hugo.  1.  c.)  The  latter  lawyers  appear  to  follow,  in  their  com- 
mentaries, the  same  texts  as  their  predeceasors.  It  is  natural  to  suppose, 
that,  after  the  labors  of  so  many  men  distinguished  in  jurisprudence,  the 
framing  of  tihe  edict  must  have  attained  such  perfection,  that  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  have  made  any  innovation.  We  nowhere  ftid  that  the 
jurists  of  the  Pandects  disputed  conoerning  the  words,  at  the  drawing  up 
of  the  edict 

What  diflferenoe  would,  in  fact,  reenh  fW>m  this  with  re^iard  to  oar  codes, 
and  our  modem  legislation?  Compare  the  leaned  Dissertation  of  M. 
Biener,  De  Balvii  Juliani  mentis  in  Edictum  Prntorium  recte  eestimandis. 
Lipsa,  1809,  4to.— W. 

*  It  is  an  important  question  in  what  manner  the  emperors  were  invested 
with  this  le^slative  power.  The  newly  discovered  Gkdns  distinctlpr  states 
that  it  was  in  virtue  of  a  law — Nee  unquam  dubitatom  est,  quin  id  legis 
vioem  obtineat,  cum  ipse  imperator  per  legem  imperium  aooipiat^  But  it  is 
still  uncertain  whether  this  was  a  general  law,  passed  on  the  transition  of  the 
government  from  a  repuUtcan  to  a  monarchical  form,  or  a  law  passed  on  the 
aeoession  of  each  emperor.  Compare  Hug<^  Hist  da  Droit  Remain,  (French 
translation,)  voL  ii  p.  8. — ^BL 

t  This  is  again  an  error  which  Gibbon  shares  with  Heineooias,  and  the 
generality  of  autfiora.  It  ariaes  from  having  mistaken  the  insignificant  edict 
of  Hadrian,  inserted  in  tbe  Code  of  Justinian,  (lib.  vi»  tit  xxiii.  c.  11.)  for  the 
first  constitutio  principis,  without  attending  to  the  fiict  that  the  Pandects 
contain  so  many  consututions  of  the  emperorv,  from  JuIIub  Cessar,  (see  1.  i. 
Digest  29, 1.)  M.  Hugo  justly  observes,  that  the  acta  of  Sylla,  approved 
by  the  senate,  were  the  same  thing  with  the  constitutions  of  those  who 
after  him  usurped  the  sovereign  povver.  Moreover,  we  find  that  Pliny,  and 
other  ancient  authors,  report  a  multitude  of  rescripts  of  the  emperors  from 
the  time  of  Augustus.    See  Hugo,  Hist  du  Droit  Bomam,  toL  it  p.  M, 

a?.— w. 

VOL.  IV. — ^O 
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dugnsB^  tihe  plenitade  of  legfelatiye  power.  And  ihis  iiino- 
vation^  so  agreeable  to  his  active  mind,  was  covntenaiiced  by 
the  patience  of  the  times,  and  his  long  abeeooe  from  the  seat 
of  govenunent  The  same  poKcy  was  embraced  by  succeed- 
ing monarehs,  and,  according  to  the  harsh  metaphc^  of  Ter- 
tnllian,. ""  the  gloomy  and  intricate  forest  of  ancient  laws  was 
cleared  away  by  the  axe  of  royal  mtmdates  and  consUttt- 
Hons.^"  During  four  centuries,  from  Adrian  to  Justinian, 
the  public  and  private  jurisprudence  was  moulded  by  the  wiU 
of  tne  sovereign;  and  fow  institutions,  either  human  or  di- 
Tine,  were  permitted  to  stand  on  their  former  baus.  The 
origin  of  Imperial  legislation  was  concealed  by  the  darkness 
of  ages  and  the  tenors  <A  armed  despotism ;  and  a  doable 
fiction  was  propagated  by  the  servility,  or  perhaps  the  igno- 
rance, of  the  di^ians,  who  basked  m  the  sunshine  oi  the 
Roman  and  Byzantine  courts.  1.  To  the  prayer  of  the  an- 
cient Caesars,  the  people  or  the  senate  had  sometimes  granted 
a  peiBonal  exemption  from  tiie  obligation  and  penalty  of  par- 
ticular statutes ;  and  eadi  indulgence  was  an  act  of  jurisdic- 
tion exercised  by  the  republic  over  the  first  of  her  dtiaens. 
Ks  humble  privilege  was  at  length  transformed  into  the 
nreroeative  cl  a  tyrant;  and  the  Latin  expression  of  ^'ce- 
leasea  from  the  laws^**  was  supposed  to  exalt  the  emperor 
above  all  human  restraints,  and  to  leave  his  conscience  and 
reason  as  the  sacred  measure  of  his  conduct.  2.  A  similar 
dependence  was  implied  in  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  which, 
in  every  reign,  defined  the  tities  and  powers  of  an  elective 
magistrate.  But  it  was  not  before  the  ideas,  and  even  the 
language,  of  the  Romans  had  been  corrupted,  t^at  a  royal 
law,"  and  an  irrevocabJe  gift  of  the  people,  were  created  by 


•!•  Totam  iDam  veter^sm  et  squaletitein  sylrazn  legam  oovis  prind- 
nalium  reacr^jtoruin  et  edietorum  securibua  truncatis  et  Cftditis^  (Apo- 
loget  c.  4,  IK  60,  edit  Havercamp.)  He  proceeds  to  praise  the  recent 
fimmess  of  Sevenis,  who  repealed  the  tuelesa  or  permcious  laws,  with- 
out soy  regard  to  their  age  or  authority. 

••  ne  ooDfltittttioiial  sfirle  of  Ze^&ms  Sol^us  is  misinterpreted  by 
the  art  or  ignorance  of  Dion  Oassius,  (torn.  i.  L  liii  p.  718.)  On  th» 
occasion,  his  editor,  Reimer,  joins  the  universal  censure  which  freedom 
and  critidBm  have  pronounced  against  that  alaviah  historian. 

••  Thef0ord(Lex  Begia)  was  still  more  recent  than  the  thing.  The 
alaveB  of  Cknmnodas  or  GaracaUa  would  have  started  at  the  name  of 
royalty.* 

*  Yet  a  oeatuiry  befora,  Domitian  was  oaUed,  not  only  by  BlaitUI,  tot 
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the  fiuBcy  of  Ulpian,  or  moiB  probably  of  Tribonum  hiniBelf  ;^* 
and  tlie  origin  of  Imperial  power,  though  fnlse  in  fisK^t,  and  slav- 
kh  in  its  ooDBequenoe,  was  supported  on  a  principle  of  freedom 
and  jnstioe.  ^  The  pleasure  of  the  emperor  has  the  vigor  and 
e£fect  of  law,  nnce  the  Roman  people,  by  the  royal  kw,  have 
transferred  to  their  piinioe  the  full  extent  of  their  own  power 
and  sovereignty.""  The  will  of  a  single  man,  of  a  child 
perhaps,  was  allowed  to  prevail  over  the  wisdom  of  ages  and 
the  inclinations  of  miilli<»i8 ;  and  the  degenerate  Gree&  were 
proud  to  declare,  that  in  his  hands  alone  the  arbitrary  exercise 
of  leigishition  could  be  saiely  deposited.  **  What  intereot  or 
passion,"  exchiims  Theophilus  in  the  court  of  Justinian,  ^  can 
rsach  the  cahn  and  sublime  elevation  of  die  monarch  ?  He  is 
already  master  of  the  lives  and  fortunea  of  his  subjecte ;  and 
those  who  have  incqrred  his  displeasure  are  aheady  numbered 
with  the  dead."  **  Disdaining  the  hraguage  of  flattery,  the 
historian  may  confess,  that  in  questions  of  private  jurispm- 
denoe,  the  absolute  sovereigu  of  a  great  empire  can  seldom 
be  influraoed  by  any  personal  ccosideralions.  Virtue,  or 
even  reason,  wm  suggsst  to  his  impartial  mind,  that  he  is  the 
guardian  of  peace  and  equity,  and  that  the  interest  of  society 
IS  inseparably  connected  wita  his  own.  Under  the  weakest 
wad  most  vidous  reign,  the  seat  of  justice  was  fllled  by  the 
wisdom  and  integrity  of  Papinian  and   Ulpian;^*  and  the 

^  See  Giayina  (0pp.  p.  001—612)  md  Beaufort,  (R^publique  Ro- 
maine,  topi,  i  p.  255—274.)  He  has  made  a  proper  use  of  two  diaser- 
tstioiu  by  John  Frederk  Gtaooyim  and  NowH,  Wh  traodated,  with 
.  valnable  notes,  by  Barbeyrac^  2  vok.  ia  12]iio.  1781. 

«'  Iiutitat  L 1  tit  iL  No.  6.  Pandect  L  i.  tit  iv.  leg.  1.  God  Ju- 
tfauan,  L  L  tit  xrii.  leg.  1,  Na  7. '  In  his  Antiquities  and  Sleinents, 
Heineodns  has  amply  treated  de  oonstitationibaB  prindpimi,  which  are 
Ulnstrated  by  Godefroy  (Oommetit  ad  God.  Theodos.  X  i  tit  i  ii  iil) 
and  Grtfvina,  (p  87— ^0.)» 

^  Thec^iliilTis,  in  Paraphras.  Ghree.  Institat  p.  8$,  84,  edit  Reits. 
For  his  person,  time,  writings,  see  the  Theophihis  of  J.  H.  Mylins, 
Ezciir&  iu.  f).  1084—1078. 

^  lliere  is  more  envy  Hum  reason  in  the  complaint  of  Macrinus, 
(JuLGapitolia  &  18:)  Nefiu  esse  leges  yideri  Gommodi  et  OaracalUs 

-even  ia  paUio  ddconeuiB,  Domnnis  et  Deoa  NosMr.    Bju^boo,  Doadt  osp. 

*.  Qwkn  (see  note  *,  p.  313)  asserts  tiiBt  the  Imperial  edict  or  leseript  has, 
and  mhvigrs  had,  the  force  of  law,  hecavse  the  Imperial  aatherity  rests  upon 
hnr.  Oomtiiati»  principis  est,  <^od  impersior  decrelo  yel  edicto,  Tel  epis- 
tola  ooDstitnit,  nee  imqaam  dnbttatnm^OTin  id  legis,  yfoem  obfiBeat, em 
Ipie  laqMRlbr  per  legem  hnpeiiuai  eeoipitt.    Gates,  6  iMdt.  L  9.'**1C. 
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purest  materials  of  the  Code  and  Pandects  are  inscribed  with 
the  names  of  Oaracalla  and  his  ministers.^^  The  tyrant  of 
Rome  was  sometimes  the  bene&ctor  of  the  provinces.  A 
da^r  terminated  the  crimes  of  Domitian ;  but  the  prudence 
of  Nenra  confirmed  his  acts,  which,  in  the  joy  d  their  deliver- 
ance, had  been  resdnded  by  an  indignant  senate.**  Yet  in 
the  reseripts^**  replies  to  the  consultations  of  the  magistrates, 
the  wisest  of  princes  might  be  deceived  by  a  partial  ezpod- 
tion  of  the  case.  And  this  abuse,  which  placed  their  hasty 
decisions  on  the  same  level  with  mature  and  deliberate  acts 
of  legislation,  was  ineffectually  condemned  by  the  sense  and 
example  of  Trajan.  The  rescripts  of  the  emperor,  his  grants 
and  decrees,  his  edicts  and  pragmatic  sanctions,  were  sub- 
scribed in  purple  ink,*'  and  transmitted  to  the  provinces  as 
general  or  special  laws,  which  the  magistrates  were  bound  to 
execute,  and  the  people  to  obey.  But  as  their  number  con- 
tinually multiplied,  tne  rule  of  obedience  became  each  day 
more  doubtful  and  obscure,  till  the  will  of  the  sovereign  was 
fixed  and  ascertained  in  the  Gregorian,  the  Hermogenian,  and 
the  Theodosian  codes.*     The  two  first,  of  which  some  frag- 

et  hotmnum  imperitomm  Yoluntates.  Oommodiui  was  made  a  Dtvus 
by  SeveruB,  (Dodwell,  Prelect  viil  p.  824»  826.)  Tet  be  ooonra  only 
twice  in  the  Paodecta. 

**  Of  ADtoniDiu  Caracalla  alone  200  oonstitatioos  are  extant  in  the 
Code,  and  with  Ub  fitther  160.  These  two  princes  are  qnoted  fifty 
timea  in  the  Pandects,  and  eight  in  the  Institates,  (Teraason,  p.  265!) 

**  Plin.  Secund.  EpistoL  x.  66.    Suetoo.  in  Domitian.  c.  28.  . 

**  It  was  a  maxim  of  Constantine,  contra  jua  rescripta  non  yaleant, 
(Cod.  TheodoB.  L  i  tit  ii.  leg.  1.)  The  emperors  r^uctantly  allow 
some  scrutiny  into  the  law  and  the  £Eict^  some  delay,  petition,  ic ;  but 
these  insufficient  remedies  are  too  much  in  the  discretion  and  at  the 
peril  of  thejadg^ 

*"*  A  compound  of  vermilion  and  cinnabar,  whidi  maiicB  the  Impe- 
rial diplomas  from  Leo  L  (A.  D.  470)  to  the  fiidl  of  the  Greek  empire^ 
(Bibliothdque  Raisonn^e  de  la  Diplomatique,  tom.  i.  p.  504^-616. 
i4uni,  de  £ruditione  Apostolorum,  touL  iL  p.  720 — *I26,) 

*  Savigny  states  the  following  as  the  authorities  for  the  Eoman  law  at  the 
comxncncemeiit  of  the  fifth  cenrary  ^-^ 

1.  The  writings  of  thejurists,  aooording  to  the  regnlationa  of  the  Const!- 
tation  of  Valentmian  III,  first  promnlffated  in  the  West,  bat  by  its  ad- 
mission into  the  Theodosian  Code  eslabushed  likewise  in  the  Bast  (This 
Constitation  established  the  aathority  of  the  fi^e  great  Jurists,  Papinian,  Pan- 
las,  Csioa,  Ulpiao,  and  Modestmoji  as  interpreters  of  the  ancient  law. 
*  *  *  In  case  of  difierenoe  of  opinion  amon^  these  five,  a  majority  de- 
cided the  case;  whete  they  were  equal,  the  opmion  of  Papinian,  where  he 
was  silent,  the  judge ;  bat  see  p.  40,  and  Hago,  yoI.  ii.  p.  89.) 

9.  The  Qregorian  and  Hermogenian  Collection  of  the  Imperial  B*. 
scripts. 
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ments  hare  eecaped,  were  framed  by  two  private  lawyers,  to 
preserve  the  oonstitutions  of  the  Pagan  emperors  from  Adrian 
to  CoDstantme.  The  third,  which  is  still  extant,  was  digested 
m  sixteen  books  by  the  order  of  the  younger  Theodosius  to 
consecrate  the  laws  of  the  Christian  princes  from  Constantino 
to  his  own  reign.  But  the  three  codes  obtained  an  equal  au- 
thority in  the  tribunals ;  and  any  act  which  was  not  included 
in  the  sacred  deposit  might  be  disregarded  by  the  judge  as 
spurious  or  obsolete/' 

Amcmg  savage  nations,  the  want  of  letters  is  imperfectly 
supplied  by  the  use  of  visible  signs,  which  awaken  attention, 
and  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  any  public  or  private 
transaction.  The  jurisprudence  of  the  first  Romans  exhibited 
the  scenes  of  a  pantomime ;  tiie  words  were  adi^>ted  to  the 
gestures,  and  the  slightest  error  or  neglect  in  the  forms  of 
proceeding  was  suffidant  to  annul  the  mbsianee  of*  the  &irest 
daim.  l^e  communion  of  the  marriage-life  was  denoted  by 
the  necessary  elements  of  fire  and  water  ;^'  and  the  divorced 
wife  resigned  the  bunch  of  keys,  by  the  delivery  of  which  she 
had  been  invested  with  the  government  of  the  &mily.  The 
manimiiBBion  of  a  son,  or  a  slave,  was  performed  by  taming 
him  round  with  a  gentle  blow  on  the  cheek  ;  a  work  was  pro- 
hibited by  the  casting  of  a  stone ;  prescription  was  interrupted 
by  the  breaking  of  a  branch ;  the  clinched  fist  was  the  sym- 
bol of  a  pledge  or  deposit ;  the  right  hand  was  the  gift  of 
&ith  and  coid&dence.  The  indenture  of  covenants  was  a 
broken  straw ;  wdghts  and  scales  were  introduced  into  every 
payment,  and  the  heir  who  accepted  a  testament  was  some- 
times obliged  to  snap  his  fingers,  to  cast  away  his  garments, 
and  to  leap  or  dance  with  real  or  affected  transport^    If  a 

^  ^  SclraltiDg,  Jurisprudentia  ADte-Justinianea,  p.  681 — 718.  Ouja- 
diis  aasi^ed  to  Gre^ry  the  reigns  from  Hadrian  to  QalUeaua,  and 
the  ooQtinaatioQ  to  his  fellow-laborer  HermogeDee.  This  general  di- 
vision may  be  just,  but  they  often  trespassed  on  each  other's  ground. 

*'  ScsBTola,  most  probably  Q.  OerTimus  SoesYola;  the  master  of  Pa 
pinian  oonsidere  this  acceptance  of  fire  and  water  ae  the  essence  of 
marriaffe,  (Fandect  L  zzIt.  tit  1,  leg.  69.  See  Heineocius,  Hist.  J.  R. 
No.  817.) 

^  Oioero  (de  OS&cm,  m.  19)  may  state  an  ideal  case,  but  Si  Am- 
brose (de  Offidis,  iii  2,)  appeals  to  the  practice  of  his  own  times, 

3.  The  Code  of  TheodosiuB  H. 

4.  The  particolar  NoveOs,  as  additioDs  and  Bapplements  to  this  Cede. 
BsTigny,  vol.  i  p.  10.— M. 
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d^Ma  punned  aaj  stolen  goods  into  a  neighbor's  house,  he 
eoBoealed  his  nakedness  with  a  linen  towel,  and  hid  his  ihoa 
with  a  mask  or  basin,  lest  he  should  enoounter  the  eyes  of  a  . 
virgin  or  a  matron.*'  In  a  civil  action  the  plaintiff  toudied  the 
ear  of  his  witness,  seiaed  his  reluctant  adversary  by  the  neek, 
and  implored,  in  soiemn  lamentation,  the  aid  of  his  fellow- 
dtizeBft.  The  two  competitors  grasped  each  other's  hand  as 
if  they  stood  prepared  m  combat  before  the  tribnnal  of  the 
praetor ;  he  commanded  them  to  produce  the  olject  of  the 
dispute ;  they  went^  they  relarned  with  measnred  steps,  and  a 
clod  of  earth  was  cast  at  has  feet  to  represent  the  field  for 
which  they  contended.  This  occult  science  of  l&e  words  and 
actions  of  law  was  the  inheritance  of  the  pontift  and  pa^- 
trieians.  like  the  Chaldean  astrologers,  they  announced  to 
their  clients  the  days  of  bumess  and  repose ;  these  important 

which  he  understood  SB  a  Uwyer  and  a  magistrate,  (Schulting  ad  Ul- 
pian,  Fragment  tit  xzii  No.  26,  p  648,  644.*) 

**■  The  Airtam  lanoa  lidoque  ooDceptam  was  no  longer  understood 
in  the  time  of  the  AntonimSk  (Aulua  GeUiufl^  zvl  10^  The  Attic 
deriyation  of  Heioeodua,  (Antiquitat  Rom.  L  iv.  tit  l  No.  13 — 21)  is 
supported  bf  the  evidence  of  ijristophanes,  his  scholiast,  and  FollQz.t 


*  Id  diia  peaisge  the  anther  has  endesvoBsd  to  collect  all  iSbb  examples 
of  judicial  ibnmUaries  which  he  coald  find.  That  which  he  addaces  as  the 
form  of  cretio  haereditatiB  is  ahsolately  &lse.  It  is  soiQcient  to  glaxice  at 
the  passage  in  Cicero  which  he  cites,  to  see  that  it  has  no  relation  to  it. 
The  author  appeals  to  the  opinioii  of  ScfaoltiiM;,  wlxH  in  the  pasfa^  qnsted, 
himself  protests  against  the  ridicnloas  and  ahsard  interpretation  of  the 
passage  m  Cicero,  and  observes  that  OraBTins  had  already  well  explained 
the  real  sense.  See  in  Gains  the  fonn  of  eretb  hsiredUatia  Inst  L  ii 
p.  166— W. 

t  Nothing  more  Is  known  of  this  ceremony;  nevertheless  we  find  that 
^roady  in  hia  own  dajrs  Ckdns  tamed  it  into  ndicnle.    He  says,  Hilk  iii.  et 

L192,  $  293,)  prohibiti  actio  qnadmpli  ex  edicto  pratoris  introancta  est; 
z  antem  eo  nomine  nollam  poBnam  constitoit  Hoc  solum  precei>it  at 
q;ai  quaerore  velit,  nadas  qanrat,  linteo  cinctas,  lancem  hahens ;  qui  si  quid 
invenerit  jabet  id  lex  fhrtom  manifestam  esse,  daid  sit  oatom  linteom? 
qnssitam  est  Bed  verios  est  consoti  genas  esse,  qno  necessarisB  partes 
tegerentar.  Qoare  lex  tota  ridioola  eat.  Nam  qui  vestitom  qanrare  pro- 
hibet  is  et  nndnm  qasiere  prabibttaras  est;  eo  magi%  quod  ita  qoasita 
res  inventa  nunori  pdBnsB  sul^iciatar.  Deinde  qnod  lancem  slve  ideo  haberi 
Jabeat,  at  manioos  occupatis  nihil  sabjiciatur,  sive  ideo,  ut  quod  invenerit, 
ibi  imponat,  nentrun)  eorum  prooedit,  si  id  quod  quotrstar,  ejus  magnitu- 
dinia  ant  aaturs  sit  ut  neque  subjlci,  neane  iU  impont  possit.  Certe  non 
dnbiiator,  cv^ascunque  naterias  ait  ea  lanx,  satis  legi  fieri.  We  aee 
moreover,  fium  this  passage,  that  the  hasia,  as  most  aathors,  resting  on 
the  authority  of  Festus,  have  supposed,  waa  not  used  to  cover  the  figure. 
~W.  Gibbon  says  the  Uupe,  though  equally  inaccurately.  This  passage 
of  Gaiua,  I  must  observe,  as  well  as  others  in  M.  Wamkonig's  work,  is  veiy 
inaccurately  printed.*— M. 
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tiifleB  were  interwoveii  with  the  religion  of  Numa;  and  after 
the  pablicatioii  of  the  Twelve  Tabl^  the  Roman  people  wae 
BtiU  enslaved  hy  the  ignorance  of  judicial  proceedings.  The 
treachery  of  some  plebeian  ofl&oers  at  length  revealed  the 
profitable  mystoiy :  in  a  more  enlightened  age,  the  legal  ac- 
tions were  derided  and  observed;  and  the  same  antiquity 
which  sanctified  the  practice,  obhtemtod  the  nse  and  meaning, 
of  this  primitive  language.** 

A  moee  hberal  art  was  cultivated,  however,  by  the  sagea 
of  Rome,  who,  in  a  stricter  sense,  may  be  considered  as  the 
authors  of  the  dvil  law.  The  alteration  of  the  idiom  and  man- 
ners <^  the  Romans  rendered  the  style  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
less  familiar  to  each  rising  generation,  and  the  doubtftd  paasagea 
were  imperfectly  exphiin^  by  the  study  of  legal  antiquarians. 
To  define  the  ambiguities,  to  dicumsoribe  the  latitude,  to  ap- 
.ply  the  principles,  to  extend  the  conse^enoes,  to  reconcile 
the  real  or  apparent  contradictions,  was  a  much  nobler  and 
more  imp<»tant  task ;  and  the  jvovinoe  of  legisUtion  was  si- 
lei^tiy  invaded  by  the  expounders  of  andent  statutes.  Their 
subtle  interpretations  concurred  with  the  equity  of  the  praetor, 
to  reform  the  tyranny  of  the  darker  ages :  however  strange 
or  intricate  the  means,  it  was  the  aim  of  artifidal  jurispru- 
dence to  restore  the  simple  dictates  oi  nature  and  reason,  and 
the  skill  of  private  citizens  was  usefully  employed  to  under- 
mine the  public  institutions  of  their  country.f  The  revolution 
of  almost  one  thousand  years,  from  the  Twelve  Tables  to  the 
reign  of  Justinian,  may  be  divided  into*  three  periods,  almost 

**  Iq  his  OrattOD  for  Mureoa,  (e,  9 — 18,)  Oioero  toniB  into  ridioula 
the  forms  and  mysteries  of  the  civilians^  which  are  represented  with 
more  candor  by  Aulas  Gellios,  (Noct  Attic,  zz.  10»)  Grarina,  (Oppi 
p  265,  266,  267,)  and  Heineccius,  (Antiquitat  L  iy.  tit  tI*) 


*  Gibbon  had  conceived  opinioiiQ  too  decided  agaSnst  the  forms  of  pro 
oedoie  in  use  amoog  the  B-omsnii.  Yet  it  is  on  these  solenm  forms  that 
the  oertsinty  of  laws  has  been  foanded  taaaag  all  nationa  Those  of  the 
Bomans  were  yeiy  intimately  allied  with  the  ancient  religion,  and  nnist 
of  necessity  have  diaappeared  as  Borne  attained  a  higher  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion. Have  not  modern  nations,  even  the  most  civuiaedf  overloaded  their 
laws  with  a  thousand  forms,  often  absurd,  almost  always  trivial  t  How 
many  examples  are  affinnded  bv  the  Bnglisb  law  1  See,  on  the  nature  of 
these  forms,  the  work  of  M.  oe  Savignv  on  the  Vocation  of  oar  Age  for 
Legislation  and  Jnrisnrodence,  Heidelbei]g;,  1614,  pu  9,  10^ — ^W.  This 
work  of  IL  Savigny  has  been  translated  into  Bnchsh  by  Mr.  Haywaitl 

t  Compare,  on  the  Eesponsa  Prodentom,  Warakdnig,  Histoire  Bztene 
dn  Droit  Oomain,  Brazelles,  1836,  p.  122.~.BL 
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equal  in  duration,  and  distingaisbed  from  each  other  by  th» 
mode  of  instruction  and  the  character  of  the  dvilianfi.*'  Pride 
and  ignorance  contributed,  during  the  first  period,  to  confine 
within  narrow  limits  the  science  of  the  Roman  law.  On  the 
public  days  of  market  or  assembly,  the  masters  of  the  art 
were  seen  walking  in  the  forum  ready  to  impart  the  needful 
advice  to  the  meanest  of  thdr  fellow-citizens,  from  whoea 
votes,  on  a  future  occasion,  they  might  solicit  a  grateful  return^ 
As  their  years  and  honors  increa^d,  they  seated  themselves 
at  home  on  a  chair  or  throne,  to  expect  with  patient  gravity  th» 
visits  of  their  clients,  who  at  the  dawn  of  day,  from  the  town 
and  country,  began  to  thunder  at  their  door.  The  duties  of 
social  life,  and  the  incidents  of  judicial  proceeding,  were  the 
ordinary  subject  of  tiiese  consultations,  and  the  verbal  or  writ- 
ten opinion  of  the  jufHs-conttdts  was  framed  according  to  the 
rules  of  prudence  and  law.  The  youths  of  their  own  order 
and  fiimily  were  permitted  to  listen ;  their  children  enjoyed 
the  benefit  of  more  private  lessons,  and  the  Mucian  race  was 
long  renowned  for  the  hereditary  knowledge  of  the  civil  law. 
The  second  period,  the  learned  and  splen^d  age  of  jurispru- 
dence,  may  be  extended  from  the  birth  of  Cioero  to  the  reign 
of  Severus  Alelander.  A  system  was  formed,  schools  were 
instituted,  books  were  composed,  and  both  the  living  and  the 
dead  became  subservient  to  the  instruction  x)f  the  student  The 
tripartite  of  ^ius  Petus,  sumamed  Catus,  or  the  Cunning, 
was  preserved  as  the  oldest  work  of  jurisprudence.    'Cato  the 

• 
*'  The  series  of  the  civil  lawyers  is  deduced  by  Pomponius,  (de 
Origtne  Juris  Pandect  L  I  tit  ii)    The  moderns  have  discussed,  with 
learning  and  criticism,  this  branch   of  literary  history;  and  amoi^ 
these  I  have  chiefly  been  guided  by  Gravina  (p.  41 — 79)  and  Hei- 
neccius,  (Hist  J.  ft.  No.  118—861.)     Cicero,  more  especially  in  his 
books  de  Oratore,  de  Claris  Oratoribus,  de  Iiegibus,  and  the  Claris 
Ciceroniana  of  Emesti  (under  the  names  of  Mvcint,  Aa)  afford  much 
genuine  and  pleasing  information.    Horace  often  aUudos  to  the  mom- 
log  labors  of  the  civilians,  (Serm.  L  I  10,  Epist  II.  1 108,  4a) 
Agriootam  Uradat  Jaria  lefnimqae  peritus 
Bab  galli  eantiiin,  oonsaltor  ubi  ostia  pnlaat. 

BoouB  doles  din  Aiit  et  Botomne,  reclnai 
Maoe  dome  vigtlare,  clieoU  promere  Jura.* 

*  It  is  partioalorly  in  this  division  of  the  history  of  the  Roman  jnris- 

Cmdence  into  epochs,  that  Qibbon  displays  his  profoand  knowledge  of  the 
wa  of  this  peoDle.  M.  Hugo,  adopting  thia  division,  prefaced  these 
three  periods  with  the  historv  of  the  times  anterior  to  the  Law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  which  are,  as  it  were,  the  infimoy  of  the  Roman  law.— W. 
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derired  some  additional  fiune  from  his  legal  studies 
and  those  of  his  son :  the  kindred  appellation  of  Muoius  Sciev- 
ola  was  illustrated  by  three  sages  of  the  law ;  but  the  per- 
lection  of  the  sdenoe  was  ascribed  to  Servius  Sulpicius,  Uieir 
disdple,  and  the  friend  of  Tullj;  and  the  long  sucoeasion, 
whidi  flJione  with  equal  lustre  under  the  repubUc  and  under 
the  OflBsars,  is  finally  closed  by  the  respectable  characters  of 
Pa|»nian,  of  Paul,  and  of  Ulpian.  Iheir  names,  and  the  vari- 
ous tides  of  their  productions,  have  been  minutely  preserved, 
and  the  example  of  Labeo  may  suggest  some  idea  of  their 
diligence  and  fecundity.  That  eminent  lawyer  of  the  Augus- 
tan age  divided  the  year  between  the  city  and  dbuntry,  be- 
tween business  and  composition ;  and  four  hundred  books  are 
enumerated  as  the  fruit  of  his  retirement  Of  the  collection 
of  his  rival  Oapito,  the  two  hundred  and  fifty-ninth  book  is  ex- 
pesaly  quoted ;  and  few  teachers  could  deliver  their  opinions 
m  leas  than  a  century  of  volumes.  In  the  third  period,  be- 
tween the  rdgns  of  Alexander  and  Justinian,  the  oracles  of 
jurisprudence  were  almost  mute.  The  measure  of  curiosity 
had  been  filled :  the  throne  was  occupied  by  tyrants  and  Bar- 
barians, the  active  sfMrits  were  diverted  by  rehgious  disputes, 
and  the  professors  of  Rome,  Constantinople,  and  Beiytus, 
were  humbly  content  to  repeat  the  lessons  of  their  more  en- 
tightened  predecesson.  From  the  slow  advances  and  rapid 
decay  of  these  legal  studies,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  they  re- 
quire a  state  of  peace  and  refinement  From  the  multitude 
of  voluminous  civilians  who  fill  the  ii^ermediate  space,  it  is 
evident  that  such  studies  may  be  pursued,  and  such  works 
^  may  be  performed,  with  a  oomnobi  share  of  judgment,  expe- 
rience, and  industry.  The  genius  of  Cicero  and  Virgil  was 
more  sensibly  felt,  as**tach  revolving  age  had  been  found 
incapable  of  producmff  a  similar  or  a  second :  but  the  most 
eminent  teacheis  of  ||^feiw  were  assured  of  leaving  disciples 
equal  or  superior  to  tM|By|yes  in  merit  and  reputation. 

The  jurisprudence  w^llTlMtd  been  grossly  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  first  Rotnans,  im  polished  and  improved  in  the 
seventh  century  of  the  dty,  ^iivie  allianoe  of  Grecian  j^^iloso- 

hy.    The  Scsevolas,  had  belrtaught  by  use  and  experience ; 

»ut  Servius  Sulpidlis  *  was  the  fSst  civilian  who  established 


*  M.  Hugo  thinks  that  the  ingeniooB  system  of  the  Insdtates  adopted  by 
ft  gnat  number  of  the  andetit  lkwyen»  and  b^Joatbian  hhnael^  dates  from 
Geyeras  Sulpidos.    Hist,  du  Droit  Romaaa,  vol  iii  p.  119.— W, 

0^ 
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his  art  on  a  oeitain  and  genen^  theory.*^  For  the  disoeriH 
.ment  of  truih  and  fidseho^  he  applied,  as  an  infiillible  rale, 
the  log^  of  Aristotle  and  the  stoics,  reduced  particular  cases 
to  general  principles,  and  difl^ised  over  the  shapeless  mass  the 
light  of  order  and  eloquence.  Cicero,  his  contemporary  and 
friend,  declined  the  reputation  of  a  professed  lawyer;  but  the 
jurisprudence  of  his  country  was  adorned  by  his  incomparable 
genius,  whidi  converts  into  gcAd  every  object  that  it  tonnes. 
After  the  example  of  Plato^  he  composed  a  republic ;  and,  for 
the  use  of  his  r^ublie,  a  treatise  of  laws ;  in  which  he  labors 
to  deduce  from  a  celestial  origin  the  wisdom  and  justace  of 
the  Roman  consUtution.  The  whole  universe,  aooordine  to 
his  sublime  hypothesis,  forms  one  immense  commonwealth: 
gods  and  men^  who  participate  of  the  same  essence,  are  mem* 
bers  of  the  same  community ;  reason  prescribes  the  law  of 
nature  and  nations ;  and  all  positive  institutions,  however  mod- 
ified by  accident  or  custom,  are  drawn  from  the  rule  of  right, 
which  the  Deity  has  inscribed  on  every  virtuous  mind.  Fh>m 
these  philosophical  mysteries,  he  mildly  excludes  the  8cq>ticB 
who  refuse  to  believe,  and  the  ^icureans  who  are  unwilling 
to  act  The  latter  disdain  the  care  of  the  republic :  he  ad- 
vises them  to  shmiber  in  their  shady  gardeniB.  But  he  humr 
bly  entreats  that  the  new  academy  would  be  silent,  since  her 
bold  objections  would  too  soon  destroy  the  fair  and  well* 
ordered  stnictme  of  his  lofty  system.**  Plato,  Aristotlci  and 
Zeno,  he  r^resents  as  the  only  teachers  who  arm  and  instruct 
a  citizen  for  the  dutie*of  social  life.  Of  these,  the  araior  of 
the  stoics**  was  found  to  be  of  the  firmest  temper;  and  it 
was  chiefly  worn,  both  for  use  and  ornament,  in  the  sehook  ' 

^  OrsMUfl,  or  rather  Oicero  himself  proposes  (de  Orstore,  i.  41, 42) 
an  idea  of  the  art  or  science  of  jurisprtideQce,  which  tiie  eloquent^  but 
illiterate,  Antooiiu  (i.  58)  afllects  to  deri^  .  It  was  partly  ezeoated 
by  Servina  Sulpiciaa,  (in  Bnito,  c.  41,)  Whtae  praises  are  aLegaatly 
varied  in  the  daaaic  Latinity  of  the  Boman  GraviDa»  (p.  <KK) 

**  Perturbatrioem  autem  omnium  harum  remm  aoadwniam,  hanc 
ab  Arceeila  et  Oameade  recentem,  ejcoremos  ut  sileat,  nam  si  invase- 
rit  in  h/^  quffi  satis  scite  instructi^  f^  oomposita  videantur,  nimis  edet 
ruinaa,  qoam  qnidem  ego  placare  dtapio,  eabmovere  non  audeo,  (de 
LegibuB,  L  18.)  From  thk  passage  alooe,  Bentley  (RemariGS  on  Free- 
thinking,  p  250)  might  have  learned  how  firmly  Cicero  believed  in  the 
Specious  aoctrines  which  hS  has  ftdomed. 

*'  The  stois  phUoeophy  was  first  taught  at  Rome  by  PaoBtiua,  the 
frieod  of  tiM  Tonnger  Sci(«o,  (see  his  iSe  in  the  H^m.  de  V  Acadtei|» 
des  Inscriptieiis^  torn,  x,  p^  '75— M.) 
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ol  jufiBpnid^iiee.  From  the  portioQ,  tbe  Roman  civiliam 
learned  to  live,  to  reasooy  and  to  die:  bat  they  imUbed  ia 
some  degree  Uie  prejudioeB  of  the  eect;  tiie  love  of  parar 
dox,  the  perthiacioiis  habito  ^  diapute,  and  a  minute  at- 
tachment to  worda  and  verbal  distinctiona.  The  superiority 
djbrm  to  maiier  wae  ihtioduoed  to  asoertain  the  right  of 
property :  and  the  eaoality  of  crimea  ia  oouatenanoed  by  an 
opinion  of  Trebatius,  thai  he  who  toudies  the  ear^  touches 
the  whole  body ;  and  that  he  who  steals  from  a  heap  of  com, 
or  a  hogshead  of  wine,  is  ffuiity  of  the  entire  theft'* 

Anna,  Sequence,  and  &e  study  of  the  dvil  law,  promoted 
a eitizen  to  the  honon  of  the  Soman  stale;  and  the  three 
mofeanons  were  sometimes  moee  oonspieuous  by  their  union 
m  the  same  charaeter.  In  the  oompoakion  of  the  edicts  a 
kamed  prsBtor  gave  a  sanction  and  preferanoe  to  his  private 
sentiments;  the  opinion  of  a  censor,  oi  a  counsel,  was  enter- 
tained with  respect;  and  a  doubtful  interpretation  of  the  laws 
might  be  supported  by  the  virtues  or  triu]iq>hs  of  the  civilian. 
The  patrician  aiti  were  long  protected  by  the  veil  of  mva- 
tery ;  and  in  more  enlightened  times,  the  freedom  of  inquiry 
established  the  general  principles  of  jurisprudence.  Subtile 
and  intricate  cases  were  elucidated  by  the  disputes  \>f  the 
forum :  rules,  aadoms,  and  definitions,**  were  admitted  as  the 
genuine  dictates  of  reason;  and  the  consent  of  the  legal 


•V  As  he  18  quoted  by  Ulpiaii,  Qeg.  40,  ad  Sahuram  in  PSndect  L 
xlriL  tit  il  leg.  21.)  Yet  Trebatius,  after  he  was  a  leading  dyilian, 
oai  familiam  doztt,  became  an  epicurean,  (Cicero  lid  Fam.  vil  5.) 
^  rorbaps  he  was  not  constant  or  sincere  in  hiB  new  sect* 

**  Bee  Oravina  {p.  46 — 51)  and  the  ineffectual  cavik  of  Uascoa 
HeinecciuB  (Hist  J.  R.  No.  126)  qnoiea  and  approyes  a  dissertation  of 
Ereraid  Otto,  de  StoicS  JurisocoBultonnn  Phuosopbift. 

**  We  have  heard  of  the  Oatonian  nile^  the  Aqnilian  stipnlataon,  and 
the  VAnnian  forms,  of  211  maxims,  and  of  247  definitionB,  (Pandect  L 
L  tit-  xvi  xvil)  


*  GiUKm  liad  entirely  minuidentood  this  phn06  of  Cioero.  It  was  anlv 
rinoe  h»  tiine  ihat  m  real  meaiung  of  the  author  waa  apprehended. 
Cioero,  in  ennmeiating  the  goalificetfciM  of  Trabatias,  flays,  Aooedit  etiam, 
qaod  l«mil»im  dacit  in  lore  civili,  singalaris  meflnoria,  sanina  sdentia, 
which  means  that  Trebatins  possessed  a  still  farther  most  important  qnal- 
ification  for  a  stadent  of  ciTil  law,  a  remarkable  memocy,  kc  This  ex- 
planation,  ah«ady  ooniectared  by  G.  Menace,  Amcnit  Juris  Civilis,  a 
14,  is  foond  in  the  diodonary  of  SoheUer,  y.  Familia.  and  in  the  Histoiy  of 
the-  Boman  Law  by  M.  Hngo.  Many  aothors  have  aasprtfd,  without  any 
moof  sufficient  to  warrant  the  oQ^ieetnre,  that  Tiebatiiu  was  of  the  school  of 
Bpicnms—^W. 
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piofeBsora  was  interwoven  into  the  practice  of  iihe  tribunals. 
But  these  interpreters  could  neither  enact  nor  execute  the 
laws  of  the  republic;  and  the  judges  miffht  disregard  the 
authority  of  the  Scsevolas  themselves,  whi<£  was  o^n  over- 
thrown by  the  eloquence  or  sophistry  of  an  ingenious  pleader.** 
Augustus  and  Tiberius  were  the  first  to  adopt,  as  a  uteful 
engine,  the  sdence  of  the  dvilians;  and  their  servile  labors 
accommodated  the  old  system  to  the  spirit  and  views  of  des- 
potism. Under  the  fair  petenoe  of  securing  the  dignity  of 
the  art,  the  privilege  of  subscribing  legal  and  valid  opinions 
was  confined  to  the  sam  of  senatorian  or  equestrian  rank,  \ 
who  had  been  previously  approved  by  the  judgment  of  the 
prince ;  and  this  monopoly  [«evailed,  till  Adrian  restored  the 
freedom  of  the  profession  to  every  citizen  conscious  of  his 
abilities  and  knowledge.  The  discretion  of  the  praetor  was 
now  governed  by  the  lessons  of  his  teachers ;  the  judges  were 
enjoined  to  obey  ike  comment  as  well  as  the  text  of  Uie  law; 
and  the  use  of  codicils  was  a  memorable  innovation,  which 
Augustus  ratified  by  the  advice  of  the  civilians."  * 


"  Read  Oicero,  1.  L  de  Oratore,  Topica,  pro  Mnrena. 

"^  See  Pomponiua,  (de  Origine  Juris  Pandect  L  i  tit  iL  leg.  2,  Na 
47,)  Heineociua,  (ad  Institut  I  i  tit  ii  Na  8,  L  iL  tit  xxv.  in  Element 
et  Antiquitat,)  and  Qravina,  (p.  41 — 45.)  Yet  the  monopoly  of  Au- 
gustus, a  harsh  measure,  would  appear  with  some  softening  in  contem- 
porary eridence;  and  it  was  probably  veiled  by  a  decree  of  the  senate. 


*  The  author  here  follows  the  then  generallv  received  opinion  of  He!- 
necciua.  The  proofs  which  appear  to  confirm  it  are  L  2,  $  47,  D.  I.  9,  and 
^  8.  Instit  L  S.  The  first  of  these  paasages  speaks  expresslv  of  a  privi- 
lege granted  to  certain  lawyers,  ontii  the  time  of  Adrian,  publioe  respon* 
dendi  jus  ante  Augasti  tempora  non  dabatnr.  Primas  Bivus  Aagustus,  ut 
major  juris  anotoritas  faaberetor,  constitnit»  ut  ex  anctoritate  ^us  re- 
spoaderent  The  passage  of  the  Institutes  speaks  of  the  different  .opinions 
of  those,  quibus  est  pennissum  jura  condere.  It  is  true  that  the  first  of 
these  passages  does  not  say  that  the  opinion  of  these  privileged  lawyers 
bad  the  fince  of  a  Uw  for  the  judges.  For  this  reason  M.  Hugo  altogether 
rejects  the  opinion  adopted  by  Heineociua,  by  Bach,  and  in  general  by  all 
the  writers  who  preceded  him.  He  conceives  that  the  6  8  of  the  Institutes 
referred  to  the  oonstitntion  of  Valentinian  III.,  whico  regulated  the  re- 
spective authority  to  be  ascribed  to  the  different  writings  of  the  great  ' 
civilians.  But  we  have  now  the  following  paasa^  in  the  Institutes  of 
Gains:  Eesponsa  pmdentum  sunt  sententiao  et  opmiones  eorum,  quibu« 
pennissum  est  jura  oandere;  quorum  omnium  si  m  unum  sententie  oon- 
curmnt,  id  quod  ita  sentiunt,  legis  vicem  obtinet,  si  vero  dissentiunt 
jndici  licet,  onam  Tclit  sententiam  sequi,  idque  rescripto  Divi  Hadrian 
SMinificatur.  I  do  not  know,  how  in  opposition  to  this  passage,  the  opinion 
oiM.  Hugo  am  be  maintained.  We  must  add  to  this  the  passage  quoted 
from  Pomponius ;  and  firam  such  strong  proois,  it  seems  incootestaUe  that 
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Tbe  most  absolute  mandate  ooald  only  require  that  the 
judges  should  agree  with  the  civilians,  if  the  civilians  agreed 
ftODong  themselves.  But  positive  institutions  are  often  the 
result  of  custom  and  prejudice;  laws  and  language  are  am- 
biguous and  arbitrair;  where  reason  is  inci^ble  of  pro- 
nouncing, the  love  of  argument  is  inflamed  by  the  envy  of 
rivals,  the  vanity  of  masters,  the  blind  attachment  of  weir 
disciples ;  and  the  Roman  jurisprudence  was  divided  by  the 
once  &mous  sects  of  the  Proeulian$  and  Sabinians.**  Two 
sages  of  the  Uw,  Ateins  Oapito  and  Antistius  Labeo,**  adorned 
the  peace  of  the  Augustan  age ;  the  former  distinguished  by 
the  fistvor  of  his  sovereign ;  t£e  latter  more  illustrious  by  his 
contempt  of  that  favor,  and  his  stem  though  harmless  opposi- 
tion to  tiie  tyrant  of  Rome.  Their  legal  studies  were  influ- 
enced by  the  various  colors  of  their  temper  and  principles. 
Labeo  was  attached  to  the  form  of  the  <^d  republic ;  his  rival 
embraced  the  more  profitable  substance  of  the  liaing  monar- 
diy.  But  the  disposition  of  a  courtier  is  tame  and  submis- 
sive; and  Oapito  seldom  presumed  to  deviate  from  the  senti- 

**  I  have  perused  tiie  Diatribe  of  Gotfridiis  MaBCovina,  the  leemed 
Masoou,  de  sectis  Jqrisoonsaltortim,  (Lipoifie,  1728,  in  12mo^  p.  276,) 
a  learned  treatise  on  a  narrow  and  barren  ground. 

*'  See  the  character  of  AntistluB  Labeo  in  Tacitus,  (AnnaL  iii.  76,) 
and  in  an  epistle  of  Ateius  Capito,  (AuL  Geliius,  xiiL  12,)  who  accuses 
his  rival  of  libertas  nimia  et  veeors.  Yet  Horace  would  not  have  lashed 
a  virtuous  and  respectable  senator ;  and  I  must  adopt  the  emendation 
of  Bentley,  who  reads  Labieno  insanior,  (Serm.  L  iii.  82^)  See  Mascoii, 
de  Sectis,  (c.  i  p.  1 — 24.) 


the  emperors  had  g^ranted  some  land  of  priTilege  to  certain  ciyilians,  quibas 
petrnlssam  erat  jara  condere.  Their  opinion  had  sometimes  the  force  of  law, 
1^8  vioem.  M.  Hogo,  endeavoring  to  reconcile  this  phrase  with  his  system, 
gives  it  a  forced  interpretation,  which  qnite  alters  the  sense  \  he  sapposes 
mat  the  passage  contains  no  more  thui  what  is  evident  of  itself,  that  the 
anthority  of  Uie  civilians  was  to  be  respected,  thos  making  a  privilege  of  that 
which  was  firee  to  aH  the  world.  It  appears  to  me  almost  indispntable,  that 
the  emperors  had  sanctioned  certam  provisioDS  relative  to  the  sathority  of 
these  civilians,  oonsalted  by  the  Jndffes.  Bat  how  far  was  their  advice  to 
be  respected  7  This  is  a  qaestion  which  it  is  imxxMsible  to  answer  precisely, 
from  the  want  of  historic  evidence. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  the  emperors  established  on  anthority  to  be  con- 
salted  by  the  jodgest  and  in  this  ease  this  anthority  mast  have  emanated 
from  certain  civibans  named  for  this  purpose  bjr  the  emperors.  See  Hogo, 
L  c.  Moreover,  may  not  the  passage  of  Saetonias.  in  the  Life  of  Caligula, 
where  he  says  that  the  emperor  would  no  kmffer  permit  the  civilians  to  give 
their  advice,  mean  that  CaJigala  entertained  the  design  of  sappressmg  this 
institation  1  See  on  this  passage  the  Themis,  vd.  zi  p.  17, 36.  Our  author, 
not  being  aoquainted  with  the  opmions  opposed  to  Hemeocms,  has  not  gone 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sabject— W. 
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mentB,  or  at  least  fipom  tiio  words,  of  hk.  pradeooaBoiB ;  i^e 
the  bold  republican  pursued  hia  independeiRt  ideas  vnthout 
fear  of  paradox  or  ixmovatioos.  The  freedom  of  Labeo  was 
enslaved,  however,  by  the  riffor  of  his  own  oonchisioiia,  and 
he  detaded,  aooording  to  the  letter-of  the  law,  the  same  qnes- 
tioDs  which  his  inddgent  ooBipetitor  resolved  with  a  latitude 
of  equity  moie  suitabk  to  the  eommon  sense  and  feelings  of 
mankind.  If  a.  feir  exchange  had  been  substittttod  to  the 
payment  of  money,  Gapito  still  considered  liie  transaotion  as 
a  legal  sale;*^  and  he  consulted  nature  fer  the  age  of  puber- 
ty, without  confining  his  definition  to  tjie  predae  penod  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  yeavs.*^  This  oppositkm  of  sentiments 
was  propagated  in  the  writings  and  lessons  of  the  two  found- 
ers ;  the  a^oQl»*of  Giqpito  and  Labeo  maintained  their  invet- 
erate conflict  from  the  age  of  Augustus  to  that  of  Adrian  j;'* 
and  the  two  sects  derived  theiv  appeUatiods  from  Sabinus  and 
Proculus,  their  most  celebrated  teachers.  The  names  of 
Casiiana  and  PegamiM  were  likewise  allied  to  the  same 
parties ;  but,  by  a  strange  reverse,  the  popular  cause  was  in 
the  hands  of  Pegasus,"  a  timid  slave  of  Domitian,  while  the 

^  Justinian  (Inatitai  L  ilL  tit  ^,  and  TheophiL  Vera.  Oriae.  p.  677, 
680)  baa  commemorated  t^iia  weighty  dispute,  and  the  verses  of  Homer 
that  were  alleged  on  either  side  as  legal  authorities.  It  was  decided 
by  Paul,  (leg.  88,  ad  Edict  in  Pandect.  L  zviil  tit  i.  leg.  IJ  since,  in 
a  simple  exchange,  the  buyer  could  not  be  discriminated  from-  the 
seller. 

**  This  controversy  was  likewise  given  foi'  the  Proculians,  to  super- 
sede the  indecency  of  a  search,  and  to  complj  with  the  aphorism  of 
Hippocrates,  who  Was  attached  to  the  septenary  number  of  two  weelra 
of  years,  or  700  of  days,  finstitut  L  l  tit  zxil)  Plutarch  and  the 
Stoics  (de  Placit  PhUosopn.  L  v.  c.  24)  assign  a  more  natural  reason. 
Fourteen  years  is  the  age — mft  J9v  h  amp/iarMcdc  Kplvtrai  6^^  See  ^e 
vestigia  ot  the  sects  in  Mascou,  c  iz.  p  145^276. 

**  The  series  and  conclusion  of  the  sects  are  desaibed  by  Masoou, 
(c.  ii. — ^vii  p  24 — 120 ;)  and  it  would  be  almost  ridic^oos  to  praise 
his  equal  iustioe  to  these  obsolete  secta* 

*^  At  the  first  sunmions  he  flies  to  the  turboi-coundl ;  yet  Juvenal 
(Satir.  iv.  75 — 81)  styles  the  prefect  or  hailif  of  Rome  sanctissimus 
legum  interpres.  From  his  science,  says  the  old  scholiast,  he  was 
eaued,  not  a  man,  but  a  book.  He  derived  the  singular  name  of  Pe- 
gasus from  the  galley  which  his  father  commanded. 


*  The  work  of  Gkdiu»  sabfleqaent  to  the  time  of  Adrian,  finnishes  na  with 
some  iofonaatkm  on  this  sobject  The  dt^mtes  which  lose  between  these 
two  sects  appear  to  hav«  been  very  munsraas.  Oahts  stowv  UmKlf  a  dis- 
ciple of  Babmus  and  of  Caius.    Compare  Hvgo^  vol  ii  p.  lOe.— W. 
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fiivorite  of  the  Oasan  wa*  vepreaeoted  by  Caflnusy**  iriio 
gloried  in  his  deaosnt  from  the  patriot  nunnimii.  B7  the  per* 
petual  edicts  the  controverBies  of  the  aecta  were  in  a  great 
measure  deterauDed.  For  that  important  work,  the  emperor 
Adrian  pieieived  ^  <ddef  of  the  BabiDiaaa:  the  fiienoi  of 
monardiy  preyaikd;  but  the  vmden&xt  of  Salrina  Julian 
insenaiblj  reconGlied  thd  tkAors  and  the  vanquiehed.  like 
the  oontemporary  philesopheis,  the  lawyen  of  the  age  of  the 
AntoEunea  diidaiBied  the  antherify  of  a  maatdr^  and  adopted 
from  eveiy  aystem  the  moat  piobaUe  doctnnea.**  But  their 
writLogB  would  have  been  kea  volmmnonfly  had  their  choioe 
been  nune  unanimouB.  The  oona^neuioe  of  the  judge  was 
perplexed  by  the  mmber  aind  weight  of  diaoordant  teatimo- 
meSf  and  ev«ry  aentenoe  that  hia  paaaion  or  jnteieat  might 
proaounoe  waa  justified  by  the  aaactioA  of  acone  venerable 
name.  An  indulgent  edict  of  the  younger  Theodosius  ex- 
cused hin^  from  the  labor  of  comparing  and  weighing  their 
arguments.  Five  dviliaoSy  OaiuSr  Papinian,  Paul,  Ulpian,  and 
Modeatinus,  were  established  as  the  otades  of  juiisprudenoe : 
a  jAs^ontf  was  dedfliTe:  but  if  their  opinions  were  equally 
divided,  a  casting  vote  was  aacribed  to  the  auperior  wisdom  of 
Papinian.^' 


^  Tacit  AnnaL  xsnL  7.    Soeton.  in  N^eroM,  c.  zkxviL 

**  Mapcon,  da  Secti%  c.  vlii.  p  120 — 144  de  Hercucundis,  a  legal 

term  which  was  applied  £0  these  edectic  lawyers :  hercUanr^  is  synonym 

moos  to  dividere.* 

^*  See  the  Theodosian  Oode»  L  i  tii  iv.  with  Gtodefroy's  OommeiH 

turyi  torn,  i  pu  80--85.f    lUs  decree  migfat  give  ooesikn  ta  Jesoitir 


*  Thb  weed  has  nerer  esuied.  CnjacioB  ia  the  author  of  it,  who  lead 
ti»  wqKda  tenia  condi  1a  Semm  ad  Virg.  hesciMoiMU,  to  whiob  he  gave  an 
erroDeOQa  interpretatioik— W. 

t  We  poMeaa  (ainoe  1804)  aonie  interoitng  inihrmadaii  aa  to  the  framing 
of  th^  TlMadodaa  Code,  and  its  ratificatioa  at  Home*  in  the  year  438.  M. 
Closiaa,  now  proferaor  at  Dorpat  in  Eoama,  and  M.  Peyron,  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Turin,  hare  discovered,  the-coe  at  Milan,  the  other  at  Turin,  a 
great  part  of  the  five  firat  books  of  the  Code,  which  were  wanting^  and  be- 
fldea  thia^  the  reporta  (gesta)  of  the  sitting  of  the  senate  at  Borne,  m  which 
the  Code  waa  pubtished,  in  the  year  after  the  marriage  of  Valentinian  lu. 
Among  these  pieces  are  the  constitutions  which  nominate  commisaioners  for 
the  formation  of  the  Code ;  and  though  there  are  many  points  of  conaiderable 
obacority  in  dwae  docamants,  tbey  communicate  many  iaots  relative  to  thia 


1 " 'Sbi^  Theodoaiaa  dedgned  a  great  reiann  m  the  legiflUtion;  to  add 
to  the  Oragoriaa  and  Hermogenian  codes  all  the  new  constitutiana  fixm 
Constantino  to  bis  own  day ;  and  to  frame  a  second  code  fat  oamiTion  me^ 
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When  Jnatanian  ascended  the  ihrone,  the  ref<»mation  of  the 
Roman  jurispnidence  was  an  arduous  bat  indispensable  task. 
In  tl^e  space  of  ten  centuries,  the  infinite  variety  of  laws  and 
legal  opinions  had  filled  many  thousand  volumes,  which  no 
fortune  could  purchase  and  no  capacity  could  digest  Books 
could  not  easily  be  found ;  and  the  judges,  poor  in  the  midst 
of  riches,  were  reduced  to  the  exercise  of  their  illiterate  di&- 
cretbn.  The  subjects  of  the  (heek  provinces  were  ignorant 
of  the  language  that  disposed  of  theur  lives  and  properties; 
and  the  barbarous  dialect  of  the  Latms  was  imperfectly 
studied  in  the  academies  of  Berytns  and  Constantinople.  Am 
an  lUyrian  soldier,  that  i^m  was  fiimiliar  to  the  imncy  of 
Justinian ;  his  youth  had  been  instructed  by  the  lessons  of 

i'urisprudenoe,  and  his    Imperial    choice   selected  the  most 
earned  civilians  of  the  East,  to  labor  with  their  sovereign  in 

cal  diBputes  like  those  in  Hie  Lettres  ProrinciAles,  whether  adjudge 
WfUB  obliged  to  follow  the  opinion  of  PapiniiUi,  or  of  a  majority,  agauut 
big  Jad^ent^  against  his  oonadeooe,  d^  Yet  a  leoislator  might  give 
that  opmioD,  however  fidae,  the  validity,  not  of  tmSi,  bat  of  law.* 


with  extraou  from  the  three  oodea»  and  from  the  worka  of  the  dyfl  lawyen. 
AU  lawB  either  abrogated  or  fallen  into  diaoae  were  to  be  noted  nnder  their 
proper  heads. 

9.  An  ordinance  was  issued  in  439  to  fonn  a  oonuoission  for  this  purpose, 
of  niae  persons,  of  wbioh  Antiochas,  as  qaaestor  and  prttfecms,  was  presi- 
dent A  seoonid  oommissian  of  sixteen  members  was  issued  in  435  nnder 
the  same  president 

3.  A  code,  which  we  possess  nnder  the  name  of  Codex  Theodosianna^ 
was  finished  in  438,  publisbad  in  the  Bast,  in  an  ordinance  addressed  to  the 
Pratorian  prsfect,  jFlorentinns,  and  intended  to  be  published  in  the 
West. 

4.  Before  it  was  published  in  the  West,  Valentioian  submitted  it  to  the 
senate.  There  is  a  report  of  the  prcxseedings  of  the  senate,  which  closed  with 
loud  acdamations  and  mtulations.~From  Wamkdnigt  Histoire  d«  Droit 
Bomain,  p.  169.~WeDck  has  published  this  work,  Codids  Theodosiani  libri 
priores.    Leipzig,  1825.— M. 

*  Gloaius  of  Tubingen  communicated  to  M.  Wamkonig  the  two  following 
oonstitations  of  the  emperor  Coostantine,  which  he  discovered  in  the 
Ambrosian  library  at  Milan : — 

1.  Imper.  Gonstantinus  Aug.  ad  Maximium  Prsf.  PrsBtorio.  . 

Perpetuas  prudenlnm  contentiones  eruere  cupientes,  Ulpiani  ac  Paul!,  in 
Papimanum  notas,  qui  dum  ineenii  laudem  sectantnr,  non  tam  oorrigere  eum 
quam  deprarere  maluerunt,  aboleri  pnecepimus.  Dat  IIL  Kalend.  Octob. 
et  Const  Cons,  et  Crispi,  (321J 

Idem.  Au^.  ad  Maxmuum  Pnef.  Pmt 

Universa,  q^m  scriptura  Pauli  oontinentnr,  reoepta  auctoritate  firmanda 
snn^  et  omni  veneratiooe  celebranda.  Ideoque  sententiarum  libros  pie- 
nissimi  luce  et  perfectisaimA  elocntione  et  justisslmS  Juris  ratione  suoeinctoe 
hi  Judiciis  prolatos  valere  minime  dubitatur.  Dat  V.  Kalend.  Oct  Trevir. 
Const  et  Max.  Coss.  (3«7.)— W. 
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the  work  of  lefomuitioiL"  The  theory  of  profefison  was 
aaaiftted  bj  the  practioe  of  advocatee^  and  the  ezperienoe  of 
magistrates ;  and  the  whole  undertaking  was  animated  by  the 
apirit  of  Tribonian.^  This  extraovdinaiy  man,  the  object  of 
BO  much  praise  and  censure,  was  a  native  of  Side  in  Paot- 
pbylia ;  and  hi9  genius,  like  that  of  Bacon,  embraced,  as  his 
own,  aU  the  business  and  knowledge  of  the  age.  Triboniaa 
eompoaed,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  on  a  strange  diversity  of 
curious  and  abstruse  subjects  :*'  a  double  panegyric  of  Justin- 
ian and  the  life  of  the  philosopher  Theodotus;  the  nature  of 
happiness  and  the  duties  of  government ;  Homer^s  catalogue 
and  the  fonr-and-twenty  sorts  of  metre;  the  astrononucal 
canon  of  Ptolemy;  the  changes  of  the  months;  the  houses 
of  the  planets ;  and  the  harmonic  system  of  the  world.  To 
the  literature  of  Greece  he  added  the  use  of  the  I^tin  tongue ; 
the  Roman  civilians  were  deposited  in  his  library  and  in  his 
mind ;  and  he  most  assiduously  cultivated  those  arts  which 
opened  the  road  of  wealth^and  preferment  From  the  bar  of 
the  Pr»torian  prefects,  he  raised  himself  to  the  honors  of 
quaestor,  <^  consul,  and  of  toaster  of  the  offices ;  the  coundl 
of  Justinian  listened  to  his  eloquence  and  wisdom ;  and  envy 
was  mitigated  by  the  gentleness  and  afiEEtbility  of  his  niannerB. 
The  reproaches  of  impiety  and  avarice  nave  stained  the 
virtue  or  the  reputation  of  Tribonian.  In  a  bigoted  and 
persecuting  court,  the  principal  minister  was  accused  of  a 
secret  aversion  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  was  supposed  to 
entertain  the  sentiments  of  an  Atheist  and  a  Pagan,  which  * 
have  been  imputed,  inconiustently  enough,  to  the  last  philoso- 

^^  For  the  legal  labon  of  Justinian,  I  have  stadied  the  Preface  to 
the  Institatea;  the  let,  2d,  and  Sd  PrefiMses  to  the  Pandects;  the  1  at 
and  2d  Preface  to  the  Code;  and  the  Code  itself  (L  i.  tit  xviL  de 
Yeteri  Jure  enudeondo.)  After  these  origiDal  testimonies,  I  have 
oonsolted,  among  the  modems,  Heinecdns,  (Hist  J.  R  Ko.  888—404,) 
TerassOD,  (Hist  de  la  Jarlsprudence  Romaine,  p.  296 — 856,)  Gravina, 
(0pp.  p.  93 — 100,)  and  Lndewig,  in  his  Life  of  Justinian,  (p  19 — 128, 
818^821 ;  for  the  Code  and  Novels,  p.  209—261 ;  for  the  Digest  or 
Pandecis,  p.  262—817.) 

^'  For  the  character  of  Tribonian,  see  the  testimonies  of  Procopiiis, 
(Penic.  L  L  c  28,  24.  Anecdot  c.  18,  20,)  and  Snidas,  (tom.  iiL  p  601, 
edit  Kuster.)  Ludewig  (in  Yit  Justinian,  p.  175—209)  -works  hard, 
very  hard,  to  whitewash— the  blackamoor. 

^*  I  apply  the  two  passages  of  Soidas  to  the  same  man ;  every  dr- 
enmstance  so  exaddr  tallies.  Yet  the  lawyers  appear  ignorant ;  and 
Fabncins  is  incUnea  to  separate  the  two  characters,  (Bibliot  Groc 
tom.  L  p.  841,  iL  p  618,  iii.  p.  418,  ai  p.  846,  858,  474.) 
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phere  of  €lire6oe.  His  avariM  was  more  c&early  proTed  and 
more  sensibly  felt  If  he  were  swayed  by  gifts  in  the  admin- 
istration  of  justice,  the  example  of  Bacon  will  i^iain  occur; 
nor  can  the  nterit  of  Tribonian  atone  for  his  baseneiS)  if  ha 
degraded  the  sanctity  of  his  profession;  and  if  laws  were 
every  day  enacted,  modified,  or  repealed,  for  the  base  con- 
sideration of  his  private  emolument  hi  the  sedition  of  Con- 
stantinople, hia  removal  was  granted  to  the  ckmora,  perhaps 
to  the  just  indignation,  of  the  people :  but  the  quaestor  was 
speedily  restored,  and,  till  the  hour  of  his  death,  he  possessed, 
above  twenty  years,  the  &vor  and  confidence  of  the  emperor. 
His  passive  and  dutiful  submission  had  been  honored  with  the 
praise  of  Justinian  himself  whose  vanity  was  incapable  of 
discerning  how  o^/en  that  submission  degenerated  uto  the 
grossest  adulation.  Tribonian  adored  the  virtues  of  his  gia- 
dous  master ;  the  earth  Was  unworthy  of  such  a  prince ;  and 
he  afiected  a  pious  fear,  that  Justinian,  like  Elijah  or  Bomtt* 
lus,  would  be  snatched  into  tlie  air,  and  transUted  alive  to  the 
mansions  of  celestial  glory/* 

If  Csesar  had  achieved  the  vefortnation  of  the  Roman  law, 
his  creative  genius,  enliffhteaed  by  reflection  and  study,  would 
have  given  to  the  worla  a  pure  and  original  mtem  of  juria* 

Srudence.  Whatever  flatteiy  might  suggest,  ^e  emperor  of 
le  East  was  afraid  to  estabHsh  his  private  judgment  as  the 
standard  of  e4uity :  in  the  possession  of  legislative  pow^r,  he 
borrowed  the  aid  of  time  and  opinion ;  and  his  laborious  com- 
Epilations  are  guarded  by  the  sa^  and  legislature  of  past 
times.  Instead  of  a  statue  cast  in  a  nmple  mould  by  the 
hand  of  an  artist,  the  works  of  Justinian  represent  a  tessellated 
pavement  of  antique  and  eoetiy,  but  too  often  of  incoherent, 
liragmentB.  In  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  he  directed  the 
fiuthful  Tribonian,  and  nine  learned  associates,  to  revise  the 
ordinances  of  his  predecessors,  as  they  were  coAtained,  since 

^*  Tbis  story  is  related  l^  HeBjchius,  (de  Yiris  Blastribua^)  Proco- 

pius,  (Aneodot  c.  18,)  and  Saidas,  (torn.  ill.  p.  60L)    Such  flattery  is 

incredible! 

■       NlhQ  eat  qvod  credere  de  te 
Non  poflMt,  cott  laodatur  IHis  fleqoa  poteatafl. 

Fontenelle  (tom.  L  p.  82 — 89)  haa  ridiculed  the  impudenoe  of  the 
modest  Yir^  But  the  same  FonteoelTe  places  his  Idng  above  the 
divine  Augustus;  and  the  sage  Boileau  has  jiot  bhished  to  say,  "  Le 
destm  k  ses  yeuz  n'oseroit  halancer."  Tet  neither  Augasttts  nor 
Louis  XIV.  were  fools. 
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tfae  time  of  Adrian,  in  the  Gr^orian,  Hermogenian,  and 
Theodoaian  codes ;  to  purge  the  errors  and  contradictions,  to 
retrench  whatever  was  ob»>lete  or  superfluous,  and  to  select 
the  wise  aad  salntaiy  laws  best  adapted  to  the  practice  of  the 
tribunals  and  the  use  of  his  subjects,  llie  worK  was  accom- 
plished in  fourteen  months ;  aiKl  the  twehre  books  or  tahks^ 
whieh  the  new  decemvirB  produced,  might  be  designed  to 
imitate  ihe  labors  of  their  Roman  predecessors.  The  new 
CoDB  of  Justinian  was  honored  with  his  name,  and  configned 
hj  his  royal  signattire :  authentic  transcripts  were  multiplied 
by  the  pens  of  notaries  and  scribes ;  they  were  transmitted  to 
the  magistrates  of  the  European,  the  Asiatic,  and  afterwards 
the  African  provinces ;  and  l^e  law  of  the  empire  was  pro- 
dainaed  on  solemn  ^tivals  at  the  doors  of  churches.  A 
moPft  arduous  operation  was  still  behind — ^to  extract  the 
spirit  ol  jiBispnidence  from  the  decisions  and  conjectures,  the 
qoestionB  and  disputes,  of  tke  Roman  dviHaas.  Seventeen 
lamj^n^  with  Tribcnian  at  their  head,  were  appointed  by  the 
emperor  to  ex^cise  an  absolute  jurisdiction  over  the  works 
of  tlieir  predecessors.  If  they  had  obeyed  his  commands  in 
ten  years,  Justinian  would  have  been  satisfied  with  their  dili- 
genee ;  and  the  rapid  oompd^ition  of  the  DiaxsT  of  Pan- 
DECTB,**'  in  three  years,  will  deserve  praise  or  censure,  ac- 
cording to  the  merit  of  the  execution.  From  the  library  of 
Triboi»an,  they  chose  forty,  the  most  eminent  civilians  of 
fbnser  ti^es  :'*  two  thousand  treatises  were  comprised  in  an 
abridgaaent  of  fifty  books ;  and  it  has  been  care^y  recorded, 

^*  TiiifStKTai  (general  receivers)  was  a  common  title  of  the  Oreek 
iniBrBllflnieii,  (?&.  Prafiit.  ad  Bk^  Natar.)  T^  Digetta  of  ScAvola, 
Mare^^ninna,  Uelsus,  were  akeady  funiliar  to  the  dviliaiMi:  bat  Jua- 
tinian  was  in  the  wroitt  when  he  used  the  two  appellationa  as  Bynon^^ 
mous.  I3  the  vrw^Fandecti  Gredk  or  Latin — masculine  or  femi- 
nine t  The  diligent  Brenckman  will  not  presume  to  decide  these 
momeatoBS  ooatrovereies,  (Hist.  Pandect  Florentine,  p.  100—804.)* 

'*  Angelas  PoUtianuB  (L  v.  Epist  ult)  reckons  thirty-eeven  (p.  198 
—200)  civiliana  auoted  in  the  Flaiideeto—a  learned,  and  for  hia 
times,  an  extraordinary  list  Tlie  Greek  index  to  the  Pandects  ena- 
merates  thirty-nine,  and  forty  are  produced  by  the  indefatigable  Fa- 
briciuB,  (Bibliot  Graec.  tom,  iil  p.  488 — 602.)  Antoninus  Augustua 
(de  Nominibas  Propriis  Pandect  apud  Lndewig,  p.  288)  is  said  to 
have  added  filly-four  namee ;  but  they  must  be  vague  or  second-hand 
referenees. 

*  The  word  Ubfttxrai  was  fbrmerly  in  common  use.  See  the  prefibce  to 
Auhis  GeUius.— W. 
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that  three  miUioiis  of  linefi  or  aentenoeB,^  were  reduced,  in 
tbk  abstract,  to  the  moderate  number  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand.  The  edition  of  this  great  work  was  delayed  a 
month  after  that  of  the  Institutbb  ;  and  it  seemed  reasonable 
that  the  elements  should  precede  the  digest  of  the  Roman 
law.  As  soon  as  the  emperor  had  approved  their  labors,  he 
ratified,  by  his  legislative  power,  the  speculations  of  these 
private  citizens :  tl^ir  conomentaries,  on  the  twelve  tables,  the 
perpetual  edicts  the  laws  of  the  people,  and  the  decrees  of  the 
senate,  succeeded  to  the  authority  of  the  text;  and  the  text 
was  abandoned,  as  a  useless,  though  venerable,  relic,  of  ai|- 
tiquity.  Th^  Code^  the  Pandects^  and  the  IiMtituUs^  were 
declared  to  be  the  Intimate  system  of  civil  jurisprudence; 
they  alone  were  admitted  into  the  tribunals,  and  they  alone 
were  taught  in  the  academies  of  Rome,  Constantinople,  and 
Berytus.  Justinian  addressed  to  the  senate  and  provinces  his 
k  eternal  oracles ;  and  his  pride,  under  the  mask  of  piety, 
ascribed  the  consummation  of  this  great  design  to  the  support 
and  inspiration  of  the  Deity. 

Since  the  emperor  declined  the  fame  and  envy  of  orinnal 
composition,  we  can  only  require,  at  his  hands,  meuiod, 
choice,  and  fidelity,  the  humble,  though  indispensable,  virtues 
of  a  compiler.  Among  the  various  combinations  of  ideas,  it 
is  difiicult  to  assign  any  reasonable  preference;  l>ut  as  the 
CHrder  of  Justinian  is  diflferent  in  his  three  works,  it  is  possible 
that  all  may  be  wrong ;  and  it  is  certain  that  two  cannot  be 
right  In  the  selection  of  ancient  laws,  he  seems  to  have 
viewed  his  predecessors  without  jealousy,  and  with  equal 
regard:  the  series  could  not  ascend  above  the  reign  of 
Adrian,  and  the  narrow  distinction  of  Paganism  and  Ghrifr- 
tianity,  introduced  by  the  superstition  of  Theodosius,  had 
been  abolished  by  the  consent  of  mankind.  But  the  juris- 
prudence of  the  PftDdects  is  circumscribed  within  a  period  of 
a  hundred  years,  from  the  perpetual  edict,,  to  the  death  of 
Sevenis  Alexander:  the  civilians  who  lived  under  the  first 
Caesars  are  seldom  permitted  to  speak,  and  only  three  names 
can  be  attributed  to  the  age  of  the  republic    The  favorite 

"  llie  71ri^9l  of  the  ancient  MSS.  may  be  strictly  defined  as  sen- 
tences or  penods  of  a  complete  sense,  which,  on  the  breadth  of  the 
parchment  rolls  or  volumes,  composed  as  many  lines  of  unequal 
length.  The  numbA-  of  Ln^^ol  m  each  book  served  as  a  check  on  the 
errors  of  the  scribes,  (Lndewig,  p.  211 — 216 ;  and  his  original  author 
Bnicer.  Thesaur.  Eodesiast  torn.  1  p.  1021—1086). 
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rf  Jttstmian  ^it  has  been  fieroelj  xuged)  was  fearfol  of 
enooontoriii^  uie  light  of  freedom  and  the  gravity  dl  Roman 
sages.  Tnbonian  condemned  to  obliyion  the  genuine  and 
native  wisdoni  of  Oato,  the  Scavolas,  and  Snlpidus;  vrhile 
he  invoked  spirits  more  oongenial  to  his  own,  the  Syrians, 
Greeks,  and  Africans,  who  flocked  to  the  Imperial  conrt  to 
study  Latin  as  a  foreign  tongue,  and  jurisprudence  as  a 
lucrative  profession.  But  the  ministers  of  Justinian,**  were 
instructed  to  labor,  not  hr  the  curiosity  of  antiquarians,  but 
for  the  immediate  benefit  of  his  subjects.  It  was  their  duty 
to  select  the  useftil  and  practical  parts  of  the  Roman  law; 
and  the  writings  of  the  old  repubhdans,  however  curious  or 
exoelknt,  were  no  longer  suited  to  the  new  system  of  man- 
ners, religion,  and  government  Perhaps,  if  the  preceptors 
and  friends  of  Cicero  were  still  alive,  our  cao^r  would 
acknowledge,  that,  except  in  purity  of  language,*'  their 
intrinsic  merit  was  excelled  by  the  school  of  Papinian  and 
Ulpian.  Hie  science  of  the  laws  is  the  slow  growth  of  time 
and  en)erience,  and  the  advantage  both  of  method  and 
materials,  is  naturally  assumed  by  the  most  recent  authors. 
The  civilians  of  the  reign  of  the  Antonines  had  studied  the 
works  of  their  predecessors :  their  philosophic  spirit  had  miti- 
gated tiie  rigor  of  antiquity,  simphned  the  forms  of  proceed- 
ing, and  em^ged  from  the  jealousy  and  prejudice  of  the 
rival  sects,    l^e  choice  of  the  authorities  that  compose  the 

V*  An  ingeniotiB  and  learned  oration  of  Schultiogios  (Jurisprnden- 
tia  Ante-Jaatinianea,  p.  888 — 907^  jpotifies  the  choice  of  TriJboniaD, 
■gainst  the  passionate  chaxges  of  Francis  Hottoman  and  his  sec^ 
taries. 

""  Strip  away  the  crust  of  Tnbonian,  and  allow  tor  the  use  of  tech- 
nical words,  and  tiio  Latin  of  the  Pandects  will  be  fonnd  not  unwor- 
thy of  the  tilver  age.  It  has  been  vehemently  attacked  bv  Laurentins 
YaUa,*  a  fiistidions  grammarian  of  the  zvth  centuiy,  and  by  his  apolo- 
gist Fbridus  Sabinus.  It  has  been  defended  by  Aldat^  and  a  name- 
less advocate,  (most  probably  James  C'apellus.)  Their  various  treatises 
are  collected  oy  Duker,  (Opnacula  de  Latinitate  yeteram  Jurisoonsul- 
tonun,  Lngd.  Bat  172I»  in  12ma) 


*  Gibhon  is  mlstalten  with  nffard  to  Valla,  who,  thoogh  he  mreighs 
against  the  harharoas  style  of  Uie  ciTilians  of  his  own  day,  lavishes  the 
behest  praise  on  the  aamiraUe  pwity  of  the  laoguage  of  the  ancient 
writers  on  civil  law.  (M.  Wamkonig  quotes  a  kmg  passage  of  VaDa  in 
justification  of  this  observation.)  Since  his  time,  this  troth  *Das  been  rec- 
ognized bv  men  of  the  highest  emfaaenoe,  snob  ss  Krasmns,  David  Home, 
and  RunlieninB.— W. 
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PanAdcts  depended  on  the  judgmeDt  c^  Tribonuui :  bat  iSie 
power  of  hk  sovereign  oould  not  absolve  him  from  the  sacred 
obligaAl^ifl  of  trutk  and  fidelity.  A^  the  legiftUttor  of  the 
emfHre,  Jitttinian  might  repeal  the  acts  <^  the  AntoninQs, 
or  condemn,  ae  seditions,  the  free  piincipleA,  which  were 
maintained  by  the  last  of  the  Hofhan  lawyers."*  But  the 
existence  of  part  ihcts  is  pbeed  beyond  the  reach  of  despot- 
ism; and  ihe  emperor  was  guilty  of  ihtud  jnd  forgery,  when 
he  corrupted  the  integrify  of  theur  text,  inscribed  with  their 
venefable  names  the  words  amd  ideas  of  his  servile  r^gn,*^ 
and  sappreflsed,  by  the  hand  <^  power,  the  pure  and  authentic 
copies  of  their  sentiments.  The  changes  and  interpolations  of 
Tribonian  and  his  colleagues  are  excused  by  the  pretence  of 
uniformity:  but  their  cores  have  been  insufficient,  and  the 
antinomies^  or  contradictions  of  the  Ck>de  and  Pandects,  still 
exerase  the  patience  and  sujbtilty  of  modem  civiiiand.** 

A  rumor  devoid  of  evidence  has  been  propagated  by  the 
enemies  of  Justinian ;  that  the  jurisprudence  of  ancient  Rome 
was  reduced  to  aahes  by  the  author  of  the  Pandects,  from  the 
vain  persuasion,  that  it  was  now  either  false  or  euperfluous. 
Without  usurping  an  ofQce  so  invidious,  the  emperor  mi^t 
safely  commit  to  ignorance  and  time  the  aooonq>l]sbments  of 
this  destructive  wish.  Before  the  invention  of  printing  and 
paper,  the  labor  and  the  materials  of  writing  could  be  pur- 
chased only  by  the  rich;  and  it  may  reasonablv  be  computed, 
that  the  price  of  books  was  a  hundred  fold  their  present 
value."*     Copies   were  slowly  multiplied  and  cautiously  re- 

"<*  Nomina  qaidem  veteribus  aervavimiui,  legam  autem  veritatein 
nostram  fecimus,  Itaque  siquid  erat  in  illi8  ^editiotum,  multa  autem 
talia  erant  ibi  reposita»  hoc  decisum  est  et  definitum,  et  in  perspicuum 
finem  dedncta  est  qnsque  lex,  (Cod.  Justimaa  L  i  Ut  xviL  leg.  8,  Na 
10.)     A  frank  confesfiion  1  * 

"^  The  number  of  these  emblemata  (a  polite  name  for  forgerieB)  is 
much  reduced  by  Bynkerahoek,  (in  the  four  last  books  of  his  Observa- 
tions,) who  poorly  iriaintAina  the  right  of  Justinian  and  the  duty  of 
Tribonian. 

*'  The  antinomieti  or  opposite  lawQ.of  tiie  Code  and  Pandects,  are 
sometimes  the  cause,  and  often  the  excuse,  of  the  glorious  uncertainty 
of  the  civil  law,  which  so  often  afibrds  what  Montaigne  calls  **  Ques- 
tions pour  rAmi."  See  a  fine  passage  of  Frandacus  Balthunas  in 
Justinian,  (1.  it  p.  259,  <&&,  apttd  Ludewig,  p.  806«  806.) 

'*  When  FaiBt,  or  Faastos,  sold  at  Park  his  first  priotod  Babies  as 


*  Beditioeuia,  in  the  language  of  Jastinian,  meeiis  not  seditioos,  bat  dia- 
puted.*-W. 
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vewed :  the  kopes  of  proft;  tempted  the  sacrilegioaB  Rcribes 
to  erase  ^e  characten  of  antiquity,*  and  Sophwlee  or  Tad- 
tas  weie  obliged  to  msaga.  the  parchment  to  muBak,  homiliee, 
and  the  golden  legend.^  If  sndi  waa  the  fate  of  the  most 
beautifttl  compoflotiona  of  geniiis^  what  stalbiMtf  eo«dd  be 
ezpeoted  for  tJM  dull  and  barren  works  of  an  olDBolete  soi- 
enoe9  The  books  of  jurispradenoe  were  intei^thig  to  fow, 
tad  entertanmiff  to  none:  their  vahie  waa  oonneeted  tnth 
present  use,  and  they  goxk  ferofer  as  soon  as  that  tee  was 
snpeneded  by  the  mnoiraticHw  of  fiishioD^  8iq)erior  merit,  or 
public  authority.  In  the  age  of  peaee  and  leanung,  between 
Oioero  and  the  last  of  the  Antonines,  many  losses  had  been 
ah-eady  sustained,  and  some  luminaries  o(  the  sdiool,  er 
forum,  wore  known  only  to  the  cmriooi  br  tra<fiftaoo  and  re- 
port Three  htmdred  and  sixtf  yean  of  disorder  uid  decay 
i^ocelerated  the  progriess  of  olmvion;  and  it  may  fbirly  h& 
presumed,  that  of  the  writings,  which  Justinian  is  accused  of 
negleotii^  many  were  no  loi^r  to  be  fo«nd  in  the  libraries 
of  the  £Bst**  The  copies  of  Papinian,  or  Ulpiaa,  whidi 
the    reform^  had    proscribed,  were  deemed  unworthy  of 

manoacripta,  tbe  pioe  of  a  paFohmeat  copy  was  redaead  from  Jour  or 
iSre  huiM&od  to  sixty,  fifiy,  and  for^  crowiu^  The  public  was  at  first 
pleased  with  the  clieapiiese,  and  at  length  proTolEea  by  the  disooveiy 
of  the  fraud,  (Mattaire,  AnoaL  Typeffraph.  torn.  I  pi  12;  first  edit) 

**  This  execrable  jprac&e  preTauod  from  the  viiith,  aad  moie  es- 
pecially  from  the  xuth,  century,  when  it  became  almost  aaiYersal, 
(MootfinKoii,  in  tfae  M^moues  de  F Acadteie,  torn.  ri.  p.  606,  Aoi  Bib- 
hotiil^cie  Kaisonn^e  de  la  I>iplomatiqiie»  torn.  L  p^  176.) 

'*  rompouuB  (Pandeot  L  l  tiUil  leg.  2)  obserres,  that  of  the  three 
foimdezB  of  the  ayil  law,  Mudus,  Bratas,  and  MamUns,  extant  yelu- 
mina»  scripta  Manilii  mcmamcata;  that  of  some  old  repnbhcan  law- 
yers, h»e  Tersantiur  eonim  scripta  inter  manos  honunnm.  ^ight  of  the 
Angnstan  sages  were  reduced  to  a  oompeodium :  of  Oascemoi,  scriptii 
non  extant  sed  uaus  liber,  ^;  of  Trehalius,  minus  frequentatur  v  of 
Tubero,  Ubri  parum  grati  sunt  Many  qnotatioBs  in  the  Pandects  are 
deriyed  from  t>ookB  w^ch  Tribonian  never  saw ;.  and  in  the  long  period 
from  the  riith  to  the  ziiith  oentitty  of  Borne,  the  apparetU  reading  of 
the  modems  suecessiTdy  depends  on  the  knowleage  and  yeracity  of 
their  predeeeasonL 

*  Among  the  works  wMcb  have  been  xeooyered,  by  the  perserermg  and 
snccesnfttl  endeaTors  of  II.  Mai  and  his  fbUoWen  to  trace  die  imperlbctly 
erased  characters  of  the  ancient  writers  on  these  Palimpsests,  Gibbon  at  this 
period  of  his  labora  woald  have  bailed  with  delight  the  recovery  of  the  In- 
idtateff  of  Galas,  and  the  fragmenu  of  the  Theodosisn  Code,  paUidbed  by  M. 
Pejnron  of  Turin.— M. 
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fotnre  notice :  the  Twelve  Tables  and  pnetoriaB  edicts  inaea- 
Bibly  vaniBhed,  and  the  monttments  of  aDcient  Borne  were 
neglected  or  destroyed  by  the  envy  and  ignorance  of  the 
Greeks.  Even  the  Pandects  themselves  have  escaped  with 
difficulty  and  danger  from  the  common  shipwreck,  and  criti- 
cism has  pronounced  that  aU  the  editions  and  manuscripts  of 
the  West  are  derived  from  one  original**  It  was  transcribed 
at  Constantinople  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,*^ 
was  successively  tran^rted  by  the  accidents  of  war  and 
commerce  to  Amalphi,**  Pisa,**  and  Florence,**  and  is  now- 
deposited  as  a  sacred  relic*^  in  the  ancient  palace  of  the  re- 
public** 

*'  AUf  in  several  irwtanceii,  repeat  the  errors  of  the  scribe  and  the 
transpoeitiona  of  some  leayes  in  tne  Florentine  PUtdectB.  This  iact,  if 
it  be  true,  is  decisive,  l^et  the  Pandects  are  quoted  bj  Iyo  of  Chartres, 
(who  died  in  1117,)  by  Theobald,  archbishop  of  Oanterborr,  and  by 
Yacarius,  our  first  professor,  in  the  year  1140,  (Selden  ad  Fletam,  c 

7,  torn.  u.  p  1080—1085.)  Have  oar  British  MSS.  of  the  Pand^U 
been  collated  f 

"^  See  the  description  of  this  ori^^ioal  in  Brenckman,  (Hist  Pandect 
Florent  1. 1  c.  2,  8,  p  4—17,  and  LiL^  Politian,  an  enthusiast,  revered 
it  as  the  avthentb  standard  of  Justinian  himself,  (p.  407, 408 ;)  but  this 
paradox  is  refuted  by  the  ablnreviations  of  the  Florentine  MS.  (1.  u.  c 

8,  p.  117— -180.)  It  IS  composed  of  two  quarto  yolumes,  with  large 
nuuvina,  on  a  thin  parchment,  and  the  Latin  characters  betray  the 
hand  of  a  Greek  scrioe. 

**  Brenckman,  at  the  end  of  his  history,  has  inserted  two  disserta- 
tions on  the  republic  of  Amalphi,  and  the  Pisan  war  in  the  year 
1185,  Ac 

**  The  discoyerr  of  the  Pandects  at  Amalphi  (A.  D.  1187)  is  first 
noticed  (in  1501)  by  Ludovicus  Bologninus,  (Brenckman,  LI  c.  11,  p. 
78,  74»  1.  iy.  c  2,  p.  417*— 425,)  on  the  faith  of  a  Pisan  chronicle,  (p. 
409,  410,)  without  a  name  or  a  date.  The  whole  stoiy,*  though  un- 
known to  the  ziith  century,  embellished  by  iterant  ages,  and  sus- 
pected by  rigid  criticism,  is  not,  howeyer,  destitute  of  mudi  internal 
probability,  (1 1  a  4 — 8,  p.  17 — 50.)  llie  Liber  Pandectarum  of  Pisa 
was  undoubtedly  consulted  in  the  ziyth  century  by  the  great  Bartolus, 
(p.  406, 407.    See  li  a  9,  p.  50— 4S2.) 

**  Pisa  was  taken  by  the  Florentines  in  the  year  1406 ;  and  in  141 L 
the  Pandects  were  transported  to  the  capital  Theae  eyents  are  au- 
thentic and  famous. 

*'  They  were  new  bound  in  purple,  deposited  in  a  ridi  casket,  and 
shown  to  curious  trayellers  by  m  monks  and  magistrates  bareheaded, 
and  with  lighted  tapers,  (Brenckman,  L  l  c.  10, 11,  12,  p.  62—98.) 

*'  After  the  ooUatioos  of  Politian,  Bologninus,  and  Antoninus  Augus- 


*  Bavigny  (vol.  ii].  p.  83,  89)  eyBmiivw  and  rejects  the  whole  stonr.    See 
Ukewise^allam,  vol.  ui.  p.  514.-U. 
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It  is  the  fifft  can  of  a  leformw  to  pievMit  anj  fstnra. 
refermation.  To  maintain  the  text  of  the  Pandects,  the  Insli* 
tates,  and  the  Code,  the  use  of  ciphers  and  abbreviationi  was 
rigorously  proscribed ;  and  as  JnsttniMi  reeoUected,  that  the 
perpetual  edict  had  been  buried  under  the  weight  of  com- 
mentators, he  denounced  the  punishment  of  forgery  against 
the  rash  civilians  who  should  presume  to  interpret  or  pervert 
the  will  of  their  sovereign.  The  scholars  of  Aocursins,  of 
Bartolus^  of  Gujacius,  should  Un^  for  their  aocomulated 
guilt,  unless  they  dare  to  dispute  bis  right  of  binding  the 
authority  of  his  sucoesflors,  and  the  native  fkeedom  cl  the 
mind.  But  the  emperor  was  unable  to  fix  his  own  inoon- 
atancy ;  and,  while  he  boasted  of  renewing  the  exchanoe  of 
Diomede,  of  transmuting  brass  into  gold,*'  discovered  the 
necessity  of  purifying  his  gold  from  the  mixture  of  baser 
alloy.  Six  years  had  not  elapsed  from  the  publication  of  Uie 
Code,  be^e  he  condemned  the  imperfect  attempt,  by  a  new 
.  and  more  accurate  editi<ni  of  ihe  same  work ;  wliich  he  en- 
riched with  two  hundred  of  his  own  laws,  and  fifty  dedsiona 
of  die  darkest  and  most  intricate  points  of  jurisprudence. 
Every  year,  or,  according  to  Procopius,  each  day,  of  his  long 
reign,  was  marked  by  some  legal  innovation.  Many  of  his 
acta  were  rescinded  by  himself;  many  were  rejected  by  his 
successors;  many  have  been  ol^terated  by  time;  but  the 
number  of  sixteen  bmcvb,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
HOVELS,'^  has  been  admitted  into  the  authentic  body  of  tiie 
civil  jurisprudence.  In  the  opinion  t>f  a  philosopher  superior 
to  the  prejudices  of  his  profession,  these  incessant^  and,  fer  the 

tinos,  and  the  splendid  edition  of  the.  Fandaets  by  Tanrelfau,  (in 
15ftl,)  Heniy  Brcfu^aaao,  a  Datdbmaa,  nndertodc  a  pilgrimaije  to 
Florence,  where  he  employed  several  years  in  tba  stody  of  a  nnela 
manuaoript  His  Historia  Pandcctaram  PWentiBoram,  (Utrechti 
1722,  in  4tOL,)  though  m  monument  of  industry,  is  a  amall  portion  of 
his  original  design. 

*'  JkfOna  ;(«Xc(Caiv,.  Lrcr^fi^oi'  hvnfictiaw,  tosod  Homemm  patrem 
oamiB  virtutK,  (1st  Prsalat  ad  Pandaet)  A  fine  of  Hilton  or  Taaao 
would  surprise  us  in  an  act  ofimrliament.  Qnn  omnia  obtinere  sanci* 
muB  in  omne  levum.  Of  the  nr»t  Code,  he  says,  (2d  Prsilat,)  in  ster- 
num yaliturum.    Kan  and  forever  I 

**  Novelimia  a  classiiB  adjective,  but  a  barbarous  anhetantive,  (Lude- 
wig,  p  ti6.)  Justinian  never  collected  them  himself;  the  nine  oolla- 
tioQs,  the  legal  standard  of  modem  tribunals,  consist  of  ninetj-eight 
Novels ;  but  the  number  was  increased  by  the  diligence  of  Julian,  fia* 
loander,  and  Oontius,  (Ludewig,  p.  249,  268.  AleBsan.  Not  in  Aneo^ 
dot  p.  98.) 
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most  part)  triffing  alterations,  can  be  only  explained  by  the 
venal  spirit  of  a  prince,  who  sold  without  sluinie  his  judg- 
ments and  bis  laws.**  The  chaige  of  the  secret  historian  is 
indeed  explicit  and  yehement;  but  the  sole  instance,  whidi 
he  produces,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  devotion  as  well  as  to 
the  avarice  of  Justinian.  A  wealthy  bigot  had  bequeathed 
his  inheritance  to  the  church  of  £mesa;  and  its  value  was 
enhanced  by  the  dexterity  of  an  artist,  who  subscribed  con- 
fessions of  debt  and  promises  of  payment  with  the  names  of 
the  richest  Syrians.  They  pleaded  the  established  prescrip- 
tion of  thirty  or  forty  years ;  but  their  defence  was  ovemled 
by  a  retrospective  edict,  which  extended  the  dunu  of  the 
church  to  the  term  of  a  century ;  an  edict  so  pregnant  with 
injustice  and  disorder,  that,  after  serving  this  occasional  pur- 
pose, it  was  prudently  abolished  in  Sie  same  reign.**  If 
eandor  will  acquit  the  emperor  himself  and  transfer  the  cor- 
ruption to  his  wife  and  favorites,  the  suspicion  of  so  foul  a 
vice  must  still  degrade  the  ml^esty  of  his  laws;  and  the  . 
advocates  of  Justinian  may  adknowledge,  that  such  levity, 
whatsoever  be  the  motive,  is  unworthy  of  a  legislator  and  a 
man. 

Monarcfas  seldom  condescend  to  become  the  preceptors  of 
their  subjects ;  ahd  some  praise  is  due  to  Justinian,  by  whose 
command  an  ample  system  was  reduced  to  a  short  and  ele- 
mentary treatise.  Among  the  various  institutes  of  the  Roman 
law,*'  those  of  Oailis  **  were  the  most  popular  in  the  East 
and  West ;  and  their  use  may  be  considered  as  an  evidence 
of  thdr  merit    They  were  selected  by  the  Imperial  dele- 

**  Monteaqnieu,  Ckx»ideratioii8  our  la  Orandebr  et  la  D^cadenoe  dee 
Romains,  c;  SO,  torn,  iii  p.  601,  in  4ta  On  this  ooeuiaQ  he  throws  aside 
the  gown  and  cap  of  a  President  a  Mortier. 

**  Prooopins,  Anecdot  c.  28.  A  similar  privilege  was  sranted  to 
the  dhurch  of  Rome,  (Novel  ix)  For  the  general  repeu  of  these 
mischievous  indulgences,  see  Noyel.  czi.  and  Edict  v. 

•1  lactantias,  in  his  Institutes  of  GhristiAnity,  an  elegant  and  spe- 
cious work,  proposes  to  imitate  the  title  and  method  of  the  dvilians. 
Quidam  prudentes  et  arbitri  SB^uitatis  Institutiooee  OiviUs  Juris  com- 
posttas  ediderunt,  (Institat  Divin.  L  L  c.  1.)  Such  as  Ulpian,  Panl, 
FlorentinuB,  Maroan. 

**  The  emperor  Justinian  calls  him  siram,  though  he  died  before  the 
end  of  the  second  century.  His  bistitutes  are  quoted  by  Scrrius,  Boe- 
thins,  Priscian,  ^ ;  and  ibe  Epitome  by  Arrian  is  still  extant  (See 
the  Prolegomena  and  notes  to  the  edition  of  Schultin^,  in  the  Juris- 
prudentia  Ant^Justinianea^  Eugd.  Bat  1719.  Heineocius,  Hist  J.  R. 
Na  818.    Ludewig,  in.Vit  Just  p.  199.) 
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gates,  Triboiuaiii  llieopliiliia,  and  Dorotheus ;  and  the  freedom 
and  puritj  of  the  AntonineB  was  incrusted  with  the  ooaner 
materials  ot  a  degenerate  age.  The  same  volume  whidh 
introduced  the  youth  of  Rome,  Constantinople,  and  Berytns, 
to  the  gradual  study  of  the  Code  and  Pandects,  is  still  pre- 
cious to  the  historian,  the  philosopher,  and  the  magistrate. 
The  In8TITdtk8  of  Justinian  are  dirided  into  four  books : 
they  proceed,  with  no  contemptible  method,  from,  I.  Persons^ 
to,  11.  Thing9y  and  from  things,  to,  EL  Actions  ;  and  the  arti-' 
cle  IV.,  of  FrivcUe  Wrong$y  is  terminated  by  the  prindples  of 
Orifninal  Law.* 

The  distinction  of  ranks  and  penoM  is  the  firmest  basis  of 
•a  mixed  and  limited  government     In  France,  the  remains 
of  liberty  are  kept  alive  by  the  spirit,  the  honors,  and  even 
the  prejudices,  of  fUtj  thousand  nobles.**    Two  hundred  fam- 
iliee  f  supply,  in  lin^  descent,  the  second  branch  of  English 
le^slatnre,  which  maintaibs,  between  the  king  and  commons, 
the  balance  of  the  constitution.     A  gradation  of  patricians 
and  plebeians,  of  strangers  and  subjects,  has  supported  the 
aristocracy  of  Genoa,  Venice,  and  ancient  Rome.    The  per- 
fect equality  of  men  is  the  point  in  which  the  extremes  of 
democracy  and  despotism  are  confounded ;  since  the  majesty 
of  the  pnnce  or  people  would  be  oflfended,  if  any  heads  were  . 
exalted  above  the  level  of  their  fellow-slaves  or  fellow-citizens. 
In  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  proud  distinctions 
of  the  republic  were  gradually  abolished,  and  the  reason  or 
instinct  of  Justinian  completed  the  simple  form  of  an  absolute 
monarchy.     The  emperor  could  not  eradicate  the  popular 
reverence  which  always  waits  on  the  possession  of  hereditary 
wealth,  or  the  memory  of  famous  ancestors.    He  delighted  to 
honor,  with  titles  and  emoluments,  his  generals,  magistrates^ 

**  See  the  ADoales  Politiques  de  1*  Abb6  de  St  Pierre,  torn,  l  p.  26» 
wbo  dates  in  the  year  17S5.  The  most  indent  fiuniUes  claim  the  im- 
memorisl  poflseeslon  of  arms  and  ^eh.  Since  the  OniMdes,  some,  the 
moot  truly  reepeetable,  have  been  cneated  by  the  king,  for  merit  and 
eervicee.  Hie  recent  and  vulgar  crowd  is  derived  froicn  the  multitude 
of  renal  offices  without  trust  or  dignity,  which  continually  ennoble  the 
wealthy  plebeians.  ■ 

*  OibboD,  dWiding  the  Institates  into  four  parts,  oonsiders  the  appendix 
of  the  criminal  law  ui  the  last  title  as  a  fourth  part— W. 

t  Since  the  time  of  Gibbon,  the  House  of  Peers  has  been  more  than 
doubled:  it  is  above  400,  exclusive  of  the  spirimal  peers— a  wise  pdicy, 
to  increase  the  patrician  order  in  proportion  to  the  general  increase  of  the 
nation.— M. 
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and  aenatofs;  and  his  precarious  indolgeiice  oommuikioatod 
.  some  rays  of  their  glory  to  the  peraonB  of  their  wi^es  and 
children.  But  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  all  Roman  dtiiens 
were  equal,  and  all  subjects  of  the  empire  were  dtixens  of 
Borne.  That  inestimable  character  was  degraded  to  an  obso- 
lete and  empty  name.  The  voice  of  a  Koman  could  no 
longer  enact  his  laws,  or  create  the  annual  ministers  of  his 
power :  his  constitutional  rights  might  have  checked  the  arbi- 
trary will  of  a  master :  and  the  l^ld  adventurer  from  Qer- 
many  or  Arabia  was  admitted,  with  equal  fisvor,  to  the  dvil 
and  military  command,  which  the  citizen  alone  had  been 
once  entitled  to  assume  over  the  conquests  of  his  fathers. 
The  first  Caesars  had  scrupulously  guarded  the  distinction  of 
i$tffenuous  and  tervile  birth,  which  was  decided  by  the  condi- 
tion of  the  mother ;  and  the  candor  of  the  laws  was  satisfied, 
if  her  freedom  could  be  ascertained,  during  a  single  moment^ 
between  the  conception  and  the  delivery.  The  slaves,  who 
were  liberated  by  a  generous  master,  immediately  entered 
into  the  middle  class  of  libertineg  or  freedmeo;  but  they 
could  never  be  enfranchised  from  the  duties  of  obedience  and 
gratitude;  whatever  were  the. fruits  of  their  industry,  their 
patron  and  his  family  inherited  the  third  part ;  or  even  the 
whole  of  their  fortune,  if  they  died  without  children  and  with- 
out a  testament  Justinian  respected  the  rights  of  jpatrons ; 
but  his  indulgence  removed  the  badge  of  disgrace  from  the 
two  inferior  orders  of  freedmen;  whoever  ceased  to  be  a 
slave,  obtained,  without  reserve  or  delay,  the  station  of  a 
citizen;  and  at  length  the  dignity  of  an  ingenuous  birth, 
which  nature  had  refused,  was  created,  or  supposed,  by  the 
omnipotence  of  the  emperor.  Whatever  restraints  of  age,  or 
forms,  or  numbers,  had  been  formerly  introduced  to  check 
the  abuse  of  manumissions,  and  the  too  rapid  increase  of  vile 
and  indigent  Romans,  he  finally  abolished ;  and  the  spirit  of 
his  laws  promoted  the  extinction  of  domestic  servitude.  Yet 
the  eastern  provinces  were  filled,  in  the  time  of  Justinian, 
with  multitudes  of  slaves,  eidier  bom  or  purchased  for  tite 
use  of  their  masters;  and  the  price,  from  ten  to  seventy 
pieces  of  gold,  was  determined  by  their  age,  their  strength, 
and  their  education.**'     But  the  hardships  of  this  dependent 

*—  U  the  option  of  a  slave  was  bequeathed  to  several  legateet,  ^ey 
drew  lots,  ana  the  loeere  were  entitled  to  their  share  of  his  value ;  ten 
pieces  of  ^Id  for  a  common  servant  or  maid  under  ten  years :  if  above 
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state  were  oontioiuilly  diminished  bj  the  inflnenoe  of  govera- 
ment  and  religion ;  and  the  pride  of  a  subject  was  no  longer 
elated  bv  his  absolute  dominion  over  the  life  and  happiness  of 
bis  bondsman."* 

The  law  of  nature  instructs  most  animals  to  cherish  and 
educate  their  in£uit  progeny.  The  law  of  reason  inculcates 
to  the  human  species  the  returns  of  filial  piety.  But  the 
exclusive,  absolute,  and  perpetual  dominion  of  the  father  over 
his  children,  is  peculiar  to  the  Koman  jurisprudence,"'  and 
seems  to  be  coeval  with  the  foundation  of  the  eity.**^  The 
paternal  power  was  instituted  or  confirmed  by  Romulus  him- 
self; and,  after  the  practice  of  three  centuries,  it  was  inscribed 
on  the  fourth  table  of  the  Decemvirs.  In  the  forum,  the 
senate,  or  the  camp,  the  adult  son  of  a  Boman  citisen  enjoyed 
the  public  and  private  rights  of  a  person:  in  his  fiither^s 
house  he  was  a  mere  thing;  I  confounded  by  the  kws  with 

that  sge,  twenty;  if  they  knew  a  trade,  thirty;  notaries  or  writers, 
fifty ;  midwiyee  or  ph^naaiu,  sixty ;  eunuchs  under  ten  jeum^  thirty 
pieces ;  above,  fift^ ;  if  tradesmen,  seventy,  (Cod  L  tI  tit  xliil  leg. 
S.)     These  legal  prices  are  generally  below  those  of  the  market 

>*>  For  the  state  of  slaves  and  freedmen,  see  Institutes,  1.  i.  tit  iii-— 
viiL  L  iL  tit  ix.  1.  iii.  tit  viii.  ix.  Pandects  or  Digest,  L  L  tit  v.  vl  I 
zzxviiL  tit  i^ — iv.,  and  the  whole  of  the  zUh  book.  Code,  L  vi  tit. 
iv.  ▼.  L  viL  tit  L — ^xziil  Be  it  henceforward  understood  that,  with 
the  original  text  of  the  Institutes  and  Pandects,  the  correspondent 
articles  in  the  Antiquities  and  Elements  of  Heinecdus  are  implicitly 
quoted ;  and  with  the  xxviL  first  books  of  the  Pandects,  the  learned 
and  rational  Commentanes  of  Gerard  Noodt»  (Opera,  torn,  il  p.  1— 
590,  the  end.  Lagd.Bat  1724.) 

>**  See  the  patria  poteetas  in  the  Institutes,  (1.  L  tit  ix.,)  the  Pan- 
dects, (L  L  tit  vi  Til,)  and  the  Code,  (L  viiL  tit  xlvil  xlviiL  xlix.) 
Jus  potestatis  (|uod  in  liberos  habemus  f)roprtam  est  civium  Romano- 
nun.  NulU  enmi  alii  sunt  homines,  qui  talem  in  liberos  habeant  po- 
testatem  qnalem  nos  habemus.* 

^**  Dionysius  Hal.  L  il  p.  94,  96.  Gravina  (0pp.  p.  286)  prodacee 
the  words  of  the  xiL  tables.  Papinian  (in  CoUatione  Legnm  Romaa 
ct  Hosaicarum,  tit  iv.  p.  204)  styles  this  ])atria  poteetaa,  lex  regia : 
Ulpisn  (ad  Sabin.  L  xxvl  in  Pandect.  L  i.  tit  vi.  leg.  8)  says,  jus  po- 
testatis moribua  receptom ;  and  furiosus  fiUum  in  potestate  habeoit 
How  sacred— or  rather,  how  absurd !  f 

*  The  newly-disoovered  Institates  of  Galas  name  one  nation  in  which 
the  same  power  was  vested  in  the  parent  Nee  me  pnMerit  GhJatsmm 
gentem  credere,  in  potestate  parentom  liberos  eese.  Gail  Instit  edit 
1824,  p.  957.— M. 
t  All  this  is  in  strict  aooordanoe  with  the  Roman  character.— W, 
t  This  parental  power  was  strictly  confined  to  Che  Roman  citisen.  The 
fereigner,  or  he  who  had  only  Jus  tatii,  did  not  possess  it     If  a  Rsnsn 
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the  movables,  the  cattie,  and  the  slaves,  whom  the  capridous 
master  miffht  alienate  or  destroy,  without  being  responsible  to 
any  earth^  tribunal.  The  hand  which  bestowed  the  daily 
sustenance  might  resume  the  voluntary  gift,  and  whatever  was 
acquired  by  the  labor  or  fortune  of  the  son  was  immediately 
lost  in  the  property  of  the  father.  His  stolen  goods  (his  oxen 
or  his  children)  might  be  recovered  by  the  same  action  of 
theft ;  "*  and  if  either  had  been  cniilty  of  a  trespass,  it  was  in 
his  own  option  to  compensate  the  damage,  or  resign  to  the 
injured  party  the  obnoxious  animal.  At  the  call  of  indigence 
or  avarice,  Uie  master  of  a  family  oould  dispose  of  his  chil- 
dren or  his  slaves.  But  the  condition  of  the  slave  was  far 
more  advantageous,  since  he  regained,  by  the  first  manumis- 
^sion,  his  alienated  freedom :  the  son  was  agaizx  restored  to  his 
unnatural  father;  he  might  be  condemned  to  servitude  a 
second  and  a  third  time,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  third  sale 
and  deliverance,"*  that  he  was  enfranchised  from  the  domestic 
power  which  had  been  so  repeatedly  abused.  According  to 
his  discretion,  a  father  might  chastise  the  real  or  imaginary 
faults  of  his  children,  by  stripes,  by  imprisonment,  by  exile, 
by  sending  them  to  the  country  to  work  m  chains  among  the 
meanest  of  his  servants.  The  majesty  of  a  parent  was  armed 
with  the  power  of  life  and  death ;  fmd  the  examples  of 
such  bloody  executions,  which  were  sometimes  praised  and 
never  punished,  may  be  traced  in  the  annals  of  Rome  beyond 
the  times  of  Pompey  and  Augustus.  Neither  age,  nor  rank, 
nor  the  consular  office,  nor  the  honors  of  a  triumph,  could 

'<"«  Pandect.  L  xlviL  tit  ii  leg.  14,  Ka  IS,  leg.  88,  No.  1.  Such  was 
the  dedsion  of  Ulpiao  and  Paul 

10*  The  trina  mandpatio  is  most  clearly  defined  by  XJlpian,  (Frag- 
ment X.  p.  591,  592,  edit  Schulting ;)  and  beat  iUuBtrated  in  the  An- 
tiquities of  Heineodus.* 

^^  By  Justinian,  the  old  law,  the  jus  neds  of  the  Roman  father 
(Institut  I  iv.  tit  ix.  No.  7)  is  reported  and  reprobated  Some  legal 
vestiges  are  left  in.  the  Pandects  (I  zliii.  tit  zziz.  leg.  8,  No.  4)  and 
the  CoHatio  Legum  Romaoarum  et  Mosaicanmi,  (tit  il  Na  8,  p.  189.) 


dtizen  unknowingly  married  a  Latin  or  a  foreign  wife,  he  did  not  possess 
tMs  power  over  ms  ion,  because  the  son,  following  the  legal  condition  of 
the  mother,  was  not  a  Bjoman  dticen.  A  man,  however,  alleging  suflSdent 
caose  for  bis  ignorance,  might  raise  both  mother  and  child  to  the  rights  of 
dtizen^hip.    Gains,  p.  30. — M. 

*  The  son  of  a  famUy  sold  bv  his  fiither  did  not  become  in  every  respect 
a  slave ;  he  was  sutu  liber ;  that  is  to  say,  on  paying  the  price  ior  wnicfa 
be  was  sold,  he  became  entirely  free.    See  Hugo,  Hist  $  61 . — ^W. 
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exempt  the  most  illustrious  citizen  from  the  bonds  of  filial 
subjection :  ^"  his  own  descendants  were  included  in  the  fiimilj 
of  their  common  ancestor ;  and  the  claims  of  adoption  were 
not  less  sacred  or  less  rigorous  than  those  of  nature.  Without 
fear,  though  not  without  danger  of  abuse,  the  Roman  legislators 
had  repo^  an  unbounded  confidence  in  the  sentiments  of  pa- 
ternal  love ;  and  the  oppriission  was  tempered  bj  the  assurance, 
that  each  generation  must  succeed  in  its  turn  to  the  awful  dig- 
nity of  parent  and  master. 

The  first  limitation  of  paternal  power  is  ascribed  to  the 
justice  and  humanity  of  Numa ;  and  the  maid  who,  with  hi9 
fiither's  consent,  had  espoused  a  freeman,  was  protected  from 
the  disgrace  of  becoming  the  wife  of  a  slave.  In  the  first 
ages,  when  the  city  was  pressed,  and  often  fiimished,  by  her 
Latin  and  Tuscan  neighbors,  the  sale  of  children  might  be  a 
frequent  practice ;  but  as  a  Roman  could  not  legally  purchase 
the'  liberty  of  his  fellow«citizen,  the  market  must  gradually 
fiul,  and  the  trade  would  be  destroyed  by  the  conquests  of 
the  republic.  An  imperfect  right  of  property  was  at  length 
communicated  to  sons ;  and  the  threefold  distinction  of  pr(h 
fectitiouSj  adventitious^  and  profesnonal  was  ascertained  by 
the  jurisprudence  of  the  Code  and  Pandecta.^**  Of  all  Uiat 
proceeded  from  the  father,  he  imparted  only  the  use,  and 
reserved  the  absolute  dominion ;  yet  if  his  goods  were  sold, 
the  filial  portion  was  excepted,  by  a  fiivorable  interpretation, 
from  the  demands  of  the  creditors.  In  whatever  accrued  by 
marriage,  gift,  or  collateral  succession,  the  property  was 
secured  to  the  son ;  but  the  fiither,  imless  he  had  been  spe- 
dally  excluded,  enjoyed  the  usufruct  during  his  life.  As  a  just 
and  prudent  reward  of  military  virtue,  the  spoils  of  the  enemy 
were  acquired,  possessed,  and  bequeathed  by  the  soldier 
alone ;  and  the  fair  analogy  was  extended  to  the  emoluments 
of  any  liberal  profession,  the  salary  of  public  service,  and  the 

"*  Except  on  public  occasions,  and  in  the  actual  ezerdfle  of  hit  of- 
fiea  In  publids  iocis  atque  muneribuB,  atque  actiooibus  patrum,  jura 
earn  filiomm  qui  in  magistratu  sunt  potestatibus  ooUata  interquioBcere 
piullulum  et  coDDiTere,  &c,  (AuL  Gelliua,  Noctes  Atticie,  U.  2.)  T^e 
LesMins  of  the  philo0O{>lier  Taurus  were  justified  by  the  old  ana  mem- 
orable  example  of  Fabius ;  and  we  may  contemplate  the  same  story  in 
the  style  of  Livy  (xxiv.  44)  and  the  homely  idiom  of  Claudius  Quadri- 
garius  the  annalist 

^**  See  the  gradual  enlargement  and  security  of  the  filial  pwulium 
n  the  Lutitntes,  (I  IL  tit  ix.,)  the  Pandects,  (L  zv.  tit  i.  L  i&.  tit  i,) 
and  the  Code,  (L  iv.  tit  xxvi  zxvil) 
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•acred  Jiberality  of  the  emperor  or  empress.  The  life  of  a 
4situen  was  leas  exposed  than  his  fortune  to  the  abuse  of 
paternal  power.  Tet  his  life  might  be  adverse  to  the  interest 
OS  passions  of  an  unworthy  faSier:  the  same  crimes  that 
flowed  iroin  the  corruption,  were  more  sensibly  fell  by  the 
humanity^  of  the  Augustan  age;  and  the  cruel  Erixo,  who 
whipped  his  son  till  he  expired,  was  saved  by  the  emperor  from 
the  just  fury  of  the  muttitade/**  The  Roman  father,  from 
the  Lcense  of  servile  dominion,  was  reduced  to  the  gravity 
and  moderation  of  a  judge.  The  presence  and  opinion  of 
Auffostus  confirmed  the  sentence  of  exile  pronounced  against 
an  mtenl^onal  parricide  by  the  domestic  tribunal  of  Arius. 
Adrian  transported  to  an  island  the  jealous  parent,  who,  like  a 
lobber,  had  seized  the  opportunity  of  bunting,  to  assassinate 
a  youth,  the  incestuous  lover  of  his  step-mother.*^*  A  private 
jurisdiction  is  repiignant  to  the  spirit  <^  monarchy ;  the  parent 
was  again  reduced  from  a  judge  to  an  accuser;  and  the 
magistrates  were  ei^oined  by  Severus  Alexander  to  hear  his 
complaints  and  execute  bis  sentence.  He  could  no  longer 
take  the  life  of  a  son  without  incurring  the  guilt  and  punish- 
ment of  murder ;  and  the  pains  of  parricide,  from  which  he 
had  been  excepted  by  the  Pompeian  law,  were  iSnally  inflicted 
by  the  justice  of  Constantine."^  The  same  protection  was 
due  to  every  period  of  existence ;  and  reason  must  applaud 
the  humanity  of  Paulus,  for  imputing  the  crime  of  murder  to 
the  fether  who  strangles,  or  starves,  or  abandons  his  new-bom 
infant;  or  exposes  him  in  a  public  place  to  find  the  mercy 
which  he  himself  had  denied.  But  the  exposition  of  children 
was  the  prevailing  and  stubborn  vice  of  antiquity:  it  was 
Bometimee  prescribed,  often  permitted,  almost  always  practised 
with  impunity,  by  the  nations  who  never  entertained  the  Ro- 
man ideas  of  paternal  power ;  and  the  dramatic  poets,  who 

The  ezampliM  of  Erixo  axKl  Arius  are  related  bj  Seneca,  (de  Cle- 
ia,  i  14, 16,)  (he  former  with  horror,  the  latter  with  apji^nse. 

Quod  latroois  magis  quam  patris  jure  eum  mterfedt,  nam  palaria 
poteetas  in  pietate  debet  non  m  atrodtate  cooeistere,  (Marma  Inetitut. 
L  six.  in  Pandect  L  xlviiL  tit  ix.  leg.  5.) 

*"  The  Pompeian  and  Oomelian  laws  de  ticariia  and  panricu&s  are 
repeated,  or  rather  abridged,  with  the  last  suppletneott  of  Alexander 
Severus,  Ooostaatine,  and  ValeDtiniaD,  in  the  Pandects  (L  xlviii.  tit.  viiL 
it,)  and  Oode,  (L  ix.  tit  xvi.  xvii.)  See  likewise  the  Theocbaiar  Code, 
(L IX.  tit  xiv.  XV.,)  with  Godefroj^s  Commentary,  (torn,  iii  p  94  -118/ 
who  poniB  a  flood  of  ancient  and  modem  learnii^  over  these  pnvil 
laws. 
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«)peal  to  the  hnnuiD  heaErt,  represent  with  indlfferenoe  a  pop- 
ular custom  which  was  palliated  by  the  motives  of  eoonomy 
and  compassion."*  If  the  father  could  subdue  his  own  feet- 
ingSy  he  might  escape,  though  not  the  censure,  at  least  the 
chastisement,  of  the  laws ;  and  the  Roman  empire  was  stained 
with  the  blood  of  infiints,  till  such  murders  were  included,  by 
Valentinian  and  his  eoUeagues,  in  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
Cornelian  law.  The  lessons  of  jurisprudence  "'  and  Christianity 
had  been  insufficient  to  Radicate  this  inhuman  practice,  till 
their  gentle  influence  was  fortified  by  the  terrors  of  capital 
punishment"^ 

Experience  has  proved,  that  savages  are  the  grants  of 
the  female  sex,  and  that  the  condition  of  women  is  usually 
softened  by  the  refinements  of  social  life.  In  the  hope  of  a 
robust  progeny,  Lycurgus  had  delayed  the  season  of  marriage: 
it  was  fix^  by  Iv  uma  at  the  tender  age  of  ifreWe  yean,  that 
the  Homan  husband  might  educate  to  his  will  a  pure  and  obe- 
dient virgin."*  Acoor£ng  to  the  custom  of  antiquity,  he 
bought  his  bride  of  her  parents,  and  she  fulfilled  the  coempUon 
by  purchasing,  with  three  pieces  of  copper,  a  just  introduction 
to  his  house  and  household  deities.  A  sacrifice  of  fruits  was 
offered  by  the  pontifiEs  in  the  presence  of  ten  witnesses ;  the 
contracting  parties  were  seated  on  the  same, sheep-skin  ;  they, 
tast^kl  a  salt  cake  of  far  or  rice ;  and  this  eor/arreationy^^* 

^**  When  the  Chromes  of  Terence  reproodies  his  wife  for  not  obey- 
ing his  orders  and  exposing  their  infant,  be  speaks  like  a  fidther  and  a 
master,  and  sUenoes  the  scruples  of  a  foolish  woman.  See  Apoleins, 
(Metamorph.  L  x  p  d87,,editw  Delphin.) 

'^*  The  opinion  of  the  lawyers,  and  the  discretion  of  the  magistrates, 
had  introduced,  in  the  time  of  Tacitus,  some  legal  restraints,  which 
might  support  his  contrast  of  the  boni  mores  of  the  Germans  to  the 
bonjB  leges  alibi  —  that  is  to  say,  at  Rome,  (de  Moribus  Oermanorum, 
e.  19.)  Tertulllan  (ad  Nationes,  1. 1.  a  16)  refutes  his  own  charges,  and 
those  of  his  brethren,  against  the  heathen  jurisprudence. 

"*  The  wise  and  humane  sentence  of  the  civilian  Paul  (1.  ii.  Senten- 
tiamm  in  Pandect  i  xxv.  tit  iii.  leg.  4)  is  represented  as  a  mere  moral 
precept  by  Gerard  Noodt,  (0pp.  torn,  L  in  Julius  Taulus,  p.  667^688, 
and  Amica  Responsio,  p.  691 — 606,)  who  maintains  the  opinion  of 
Justus  liipsius,  (0pp.  torn.  ii.  p.  409,  ad  Bellas,  cent.  i.  epist.  86.)  and 
as  a  positrre  binding  law  by  Bynkershoek,  (de  Jure  occidendi  Liberos, 
0pp.  torn.  i.  p  818 — 840.  Curse  Secund»,p.  891—427.)  In  a  learned 
but  angry  controyersy,  the  two  friends  deviated  into  the  opposite 
extremes. 

"•  Dionys.  Hal.  L  it  p.  92,  98.    Plutarch,  m  Numa,  p.  140,  141. 

"*  Among  the  winter /nunmto,  the  triHamy  or  besrded  wheat;  the 
p* 
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which  denoted  the  ancient  food  of  Italy,  serred  as  an  emblem 
of  their  my&tic  union  of  mind  and  body.  But  this  union  on 
the  side  of  the  woman  was  rigorous  and  unequal ;  and  she 
renounced  the  name  and  worship  of  her  f&ther's  house,  to 
embrace  a  new  servitude,  decorated  only  by  the  title  of 
adoption,  a  fiction  of  the  law,  neither  rational  nor  elegant, 
bestowed  on  the  mother  of  a  family*"  (her  propet  appel- 
lation) the  strange  characters  of  sister  to  her  own  children, 
and  of  daughter  to  her  husband  o^master,  who  was  invested 
with  the  plenitude  of  paternal  power.  By  his  judgment  or 
caprice  her  behavior  was  approved,  or  censured,  or  diilstised ; 
he  exercised  the  jurisdiction  of  life  and  death;  and  it  was 
allowed,  that  in  the  cases  of  adultery  or  drunkenness,"*  the 
sentence  might  be  properly  inflicted.  She  acquired  and  in- 
herited for  the  sole  profit  of  her  lord ;  and  so  clearly  was 
woman  defined,  not  as  a  person,  but  as  a  thhipf  that,  if  the 
original  title  were  deficient,  she  might  be  claimed,  like  other 
movables,  by  the  use  and  possession  of  an  entire  year.  The 
inclination  of  the  Roman  husband  discharged  or  withh^d  the 
conjugal  debt,  so  scrupulously  exacted  by  the  Athenian  and 
Jewish  laws:"*  but  as  polygamy  was  unknown,  he  could 
never  admit  to  his  bed  a  fiiirer  or  a  more  &vored  partner. 
^  After  the  Punic  triumphs,  the  matrons  of  Rome  aspired  to 
the  common  benefits  of  a  free  and  opulent  republic:  their 
wishes  were  gratified  by  the  indulgence  of  fathers  and  lovere, 
and  their  ambition  was  unsuccessfully  resisted  by  the  gravity 

nligOt  or  the  unbearded ;  ihefart  adorea^  oryMo^  whose  descriptioo  per- 
fecUy  tallies  with  the  rioe  of  SfMun  and  Italy.  I  adopt  thie  identity 
on  the  credit  of  M.  Pauctoo  in  his  useful  and  laborious  M^trologie,  (pi 
617—629.) 

"^  Aulus  C^elliuB  (Noctes  AtticsB,  xviiL  6)  gives  a  ridieuloua  defini- 
tion of  iEUus  Melissus,  Matrooa^que  semel  fnaterfamiliat  quso  sspius 
peperit,  as  poroetra  and  scropha  m  the  sow  kiodL  He  then  adds  the 
genuine  meaning,  qua  in  matrimonium  vel  in  manum  coovenerat 

^^*  It  was  enough  to  have  tasted  wine,  or  to  have  stolen  the  key  of 
the  cellar,  (Plin.  Hisc  Nat  zlv.  14.) 

"*  Solon  requires  three  payments  per  month.  By  the  Misna,  a 
daily  debt  was  imposed  on  an  idle,  vigorous,  young  husband ;  twice 
a  week  on  a  citizen ;  once  on  a  peasant ;  once  in  thirty  days  on  a 
camel-driver ;  once  in  six  months  on  a  seaman.  But  the  student  or 
doctor  was  free  from  tribute ;  and  no  wife,  if  she  received  a  weekly  sus- 
tenance, could  sue  for  a  divorce ;  for  one  week  a  vow  of  abstinence 
was  allowed  Polygamy  divided,  without  multiplying,  the  duties  of 
the  husband,  (Selden.  Uxor  Ebraica,  1.  iil  c.  6,  in  his  works,  voL  il  p. 
717—720.) 
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of  Gato  the  Ceiuor."*  They  declined  the  solemnities  of  the 
oid  nuptials ;  defeated  the  annual  prescription  by  an  absence 
of  three  days ;  and,  without  losing  their  name  or  independ- 
ence, Bubscribed  the  liberal  and  definite  terms  of  a  marriage 
contract  Of  their  private  fortunes,  they  communicated  the 
use,  and  secured  the  property :  the  estates  of  a  wife  could 
neither  be  ahenated  nor  mortgaged  by  a  prodigal  husband ; 
their  mutual  gifts  were  prohibited  by  the  iealousy  of  the  laws; 
and  the  misconduct  of  either  party  might  afibrd,  under  an- 
other name,  a  future  subject  for  an  action  of  theft.  To  this 
loose  and  voluntary  compact,  religious  and  civil  rights  were 
no  longer  essential ;  and,  between  persons  of  a  similar  rank, 
the  appamnt  community  of  life  was  allowed  as  sufficient 
evidence  of  their  nuptials.  The  dignity  of  marriage  was 
restored  by  the  Christians,  who  derived  all  spiritual  grace 
frona  the  prayen  of  the  &ithfu]  and  the  benediction  of  the 
priest  or  bishop.  The  origin,  validity,  and  duties  of  the  holy 
institution  were  regulated  by  the  tradition  of  the  synagfogue, 
the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  and  the  canons  of  general  or  pro- 
vincial synods;"'  and  the  conscience  of  the  Christians  was 
awed  by  the  decrees  and  censures  of  their  ecclesiastical 
rulers.  Yet  the  magistrates  of  Justinian  were  not  subject  to 
the  authority  of  the  church :  the  emperor  consulted  the  un- 
believing civilians  of  antiquity,  and  the  choice  of  matrimonial 
laws  in  the  Code  and  Pandects,  is  directed  by  the  earthly 
motives  of  justice,  policy,  and  the  natural  freedom  of  botn 
sexes."' 

Besides  the  agreement  of  the  parties,  the  essence  of  every 
rational  contract,  the  Roman  marriage  required  the  previous 

***  On  the  Oppian  law  we  may  bear  the  mitigadng  speech  of  Ya- 
kriiiB  Flaocua,  and  the  severe  censorial  oratioo  of  the  Mder  Cato,  (Lir. 
zaodv.  1 — 8.)  Bat  we  shall  rather  hear  the  polished  historian  or  the 
eighth,  than  the  rough  orators  of  the  sixth,  century  of  Rome,  llie 
principles,  aod  even  Uie  style,  of  Gate  are  more  accarately  preserved 
by  Aulus  GelUtts,  (x.  28.) 

>'^  For  the  system  of  Jewish  and  Oatholic  matrimony,  see  Selden, 
(Uxor  Efaraica,  0pp.  vol.  ii.  p.  529 — 860,)  Bingham,  (Christian  An- 
tiquities, 1.  xzii,)  and  Ghardoo,  (Hist  dee  Saeremens,  torn,  vl) 

^*'  The  civil  laws  of  marriage  are  exposed  in  the  Institutes,  H.  l  tit 
X,)  the  Pandects,  (L  xxiiL  xxiv.  xxv.,)  and  the  Code,  (L  v. ;)  but  as 
the  title  de  tM  nuptiarum  is  yet  imperfect,  we  are  obliged  to  explore 
the  fragments  of  Ulpian  (tit  ix.  p.  690, 591,)  and  the  Gollatio  Legum 
Mosaicarum,  (tit  xvi.  p.  790,  791,)  with  the  notes  of  l^thsus  and 
Schulting.  They  find  m  the  Commentary  of  Serviito  (on  the  Ist 
Georgic  and  the  4th  ifineid)  two  cmious  passages. 


approbation  of  the  parents.  A  &ther  migbt  be  forced  bj  some 
recent  laws  to  supply  the  wants  of  a  matnre  daughter ;  but 
even  his  insanity  was  not  gradnally  allowed  to  supersede  the 
necessity  oflus  eonseot.  The  causes  of  the  dissolution  of 
matrimony  have  varied  among  the  Romans  \^  but  the  most 
solemn  sacrament^  the  con£urreation  itself,  might  always  be 
done  away  by  rites  of  a  contrary  tendency.  In  the  first  ages^ 
the  father  of  a  femily  might  sell  his  children,  and  his  wife  was 
reckoned  in  the  number  of  his  children :  the  domestic  judge 
might  pronounce  the  death  of  the  offender,  or  his  meicy  might 
expel  her  from  his  bed  and  house ;  but  the  slavery  of  the 
wretched  female  was  hopeless  and  perpetual,  unless  he  asserted 
for  his  own  convenience  the  manly  prerogative  of  divorce.* 
The  warmest  applause  has  been  lavished  on  the  virtue  of  the 
Bomans,  who  abstained  from  the  exerdse  of  this  tempting  priv-- 
ilege  above  five  hundred  years  :***  but  the  same  &ct  evinces 
the  unequal  terms  of  a  connection  in  which  the  slave  was  un- 
able to  renounce  her  tyrant,  and  the  tyrant  was  unwitting  to 
relinquish  his  slave.  When  the  Roman  matrons  became  the 
equal  and  voluntary  companions  of  their  lords,  a  new  juris- 
prudence was  introduced,  that  marriage,  like  other  partner^ 
ships,  might  be  dissc^ed  by  the  abdication  of  one  of  the 
1  associates.  In  three  centuries  of  prosperity  and  corruption, 
this  prindple  was  enlarged  to  frequent  practice  and  pernicious 
abuse.  Passion,  interest,  or  oapnce,  suggested  daily  motives 
for  the  dissolution  oi  marriage ;  a  word,  a  sign,  a  message,  a 
letter,  the  mandate  of  a  freedman,  declared  the  separation ; 
the  most  tender  of  human  connections  was  degraded  to  a 
transient  sociefy  of  profit  or  pleasure.    According  to  the  van- 

"*  Acoordin|r  to  Plutarch,  (p.  6*7,)  Romuhia  allowed  oaty  three 
grounds  of  a  divorce— drankennefis,  adultery,  and  false  keys.  Other* 
wise,  the  husband  who  abused  his  supremaoy  forfeited  haH  hk  goods 
to  the  wife,  and  half  to  the  goddess  Ceres,  aad  offered  a  sacrifice 
(with  the  remainder !)  to  the  terrestrial  deities.  This  strange  law 
was  either  imaginair  or  transient 

"*^  In  the  year  of  Rome  528,  Spurius  Carrilhu  Rnga  repudiated  a 
feir,  a  good,  but  a  barren,  wife,  (Dionysius  Hal.  L  ii.  pw  98.  Phitarch, 
in  Numa,  p.  141 ;  Valerius  MaamnuB,  1.  il  c  1 ;  Atdns  Oellius,  iv.  8.) 
He  was  questioned  by  the  censors,  sud  hated  by  the  people ;  bat  hie 
divorce  stood  unimpeached  in  law. 


*  MoDtesqaieu  relates  and  exptaina  thia  fact  fan  a  different 
Beprit  des  Loix,  1.  xvi.  o.  16.— G. 
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ous  oonditioDS  of  life,  both  sexes  alternately  felt  the  disgrace 
and  injury :  an  inconstant  spouse  transferred  her  wealth  to  a 
new  fanaily,  abandoning  a  numerous,  perhaps  a  spurious, 
progeny  to  the  paternal  authority  and  care  of  her  late  hus- 
band ;  a  beautiful  virgin  might  be  dismissed  to  the  world,  old, 
indigent,  and  friendless;  but  the  reluctance  of  the  Romans, 
when  they  were  pressed  to  marriage  by  Augustus,  sufficiently 
marks,  that  the  prevailing  institutions  were  least  &vorable  te 
the  males.  A  specious  theory  is  confuted  by  this  free  and 
perfect  experiment,  which  demonstrates,  that  the  liberty  of 
divorce  does  not  contribute  to  happiness  and  virtue.  The 
facility  of  separation  would  destroy  all  mutual  confidence, 
and  inflame  every  trifling  dispute :  the  minute  difference  be- 
tween a  husband  and  a  stranger^  which  might  so  easily  be 
reokoved,  might  still  more  easily  be  forgotten ;  and  the  matron, 
who  in  five  years  can  submit  to  the  embraces  of  eight  hus- 
bands, must  cease  to  reverence  the  chastity  of  her  own  per* 
son. 

Insufficient  remedies  followed  with  distant  and  tardy  steps  the 
rapid  pix)gre8s  of  the  evil.  The  ancient  worship  of  the  Romans 
afforded  a  peculiar  goddess  to  hear  and  reconcile  the  com- 
plaints of  a  married  life ;  but  her  epithet  of  Viriplaca,^**  the 
appeaser  of  husbands,  too  clearly  indicates  on  which  side  sub- 
mission and  repentance  were  always  expected."  Every  act 
of  a  citizen  was  subject  to  the  judgment  of  the  censon ;  the 
first  who  used  the  privilege  of  divorce  assigned,  at  their  com- 
mand, the  motives  of  his  conduct ;  ^*^  and  a  senator  was  ex- 
pelled for  dismissing  his  virgin  spouse  without  the  knowledge 


"•  Sic  fiunt  octo  mai:iti 

QniDque  per  autumnos. 

Juyenal,  Satir.  vi.  20.  ' 
A  rapid  suooesaion,  -which  may  yet  be  credible,  as  well  as  the  dod  text' 
sulum  Dumero,  sed  maritorum  annoa  suos  oomputaat,  of  Seneca,  (de 
Benefidis,  iii.  16.)  Jerom  saw  at  Rome  a  triumphant  husband  bury 
his  twenty-first  wife,  who  had  interred  twenty-two  of  his  less  sturdy 

Cdecessors,  (0pp.  lorn.  i.  p.  90,  ad  Gerontiam.)    But  the  ten  hus- 
ds  in  a  month  of  the  poet  Martial,  is  an  extravagant  hyperbole,  (L 
vi.  epigram  7.) 

"•  Sacellum  Viriplaoe,  ("Valerius  Maximus,  L  ii.  c  1,)  in  the  Pala- 
tine region,  appears  in  the  time  of  Theodosius,  in  the  description  of. 
Rome  by  Pubiius  Victor. 

i*f  Valerius  Maximus,  L  iL  c  9.  With  some  propriety  he  judges 
divorce  more  criminal  than  celibacy:  lUo  namqne  oonjugalia  sacra 
spreta  tantum,  hoc  etiam  injuriose  tractata. 
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or  advice  of  his  friends.  Whenever  an  action  was  instituted 
for  the  recovery  of  a  marriage  portion,  the  prcetor,  as  the 
guardian  of  e<^uit7,  examined  the  cause  and  the  characters, 
and  ffentlj  inchned  the  scale  in  finvor  of  the  guiltless  and  in- 
jured party.  Augustus,  who  united  the  powers  of  hoth  magis- 
trates, adopted  their  diflferent  modes  of  repressing  or  chastising 
the  license  of  divorce."'  The  presence  of  seven  Roman 
witnesses  was  required  for  the  validity  of  this  solemn  and 
deliberate  act:  if  any  adequate  provocation  had  been  given 
by  the  husband,  instead  of  the  delay  of  two  years,  he  was 
compelled  to  refund  immediately,  or  in  the  space  of  six 
months ;  but  If  he  could  arraign  the  manners  of  his  wife,  her 
guilt  or  levity  was  expiated  by  the  loss  of  the  sixth  or  eighth 
part  of  her  marriage  portion.  The  Christian  princes  were  the 
first  who  specified  the  just  causes  of  a  private  divorce ;  their 
institutions,  from  Constantine  to  Justinian,  appear  to  fluctuate 
between  the  custom  of  the  empire  and  the  wishes  of  the 
church,"*  and  the  author  of  the  Novels  too  firequently  reforms 
the  jurisprudence  of  the  Code  and  Pandects.  In  the  most 
rigorous  laws,  a  wife  was  condemned  to  support  a  gamester, 
a  drunkard,  or  a  liberdne,  unless  he  were  guilty  of  homicide, 
poison,  or  sacrilege,  in  which  cases  the  marriage,  as  it  should 
seem,  might  have  been  dissolved  by  the  hand  of  the  execu- 
tioner. But  the  sacred  right  of  the  husband  was  invariably 
maintained,  to  deliver  hw  name  and  family  from  the  disgrace 
of  adultery :  the  list  of  mortal  sins,  either  male  or  female,  was 
curtailed  and  enlarged  by  successive  regulations,  and  the 
obstacles  of  incurable  impotence,  long  absence,  and  monastic 
profession,  were  allowed  to  rescind  the  matrimonial  obliga- 
tion. Whoever  transgressed  the  permission  of  the  law,  was 
subject  to  various  and  heavy  penalties.  The  woman  was 
.stripped  of  her  wealth  and  ornaments,  without  excepting  the 
bodkin  of  her  hair :  if  the  man  introduced  a  new  bride  into 
his  bed,  her  fortune  might  be  lawfully  seized  by  the  ven- 
geance of  his  exiled  wife.  Forfeiture  was  sometimes  com- 
muted to  a  fine;  tiie  fine  was  sometimes  aggravated  by 
transportation  to  an  island,  or  imprisonment  in  a  monastery ; 


^^  See  fhe  l&ws  of  AugnstuB  and  his  suocemors,  in  Heineodns,  ad 
Iieffem  Papiam-PoppsBam,  c.  19,  in  0pp.  torn.  vi.  P.  L  p.  828 — 888. 

"*  Alls  sunt  l^es  GaBsarum,  alias  Ghristi ;  aliud  PaTODianus,  aliud 
Panlns  nottor  prsBcipit^  (Jerom.  torn.  I  p.  198.  Selden,  Uxor  Ebnica 
L  iil  a  81,  p.  847—868.) 
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the  injured  party  was  released  from  the  bonds  of  marriage ; 
but  the  offender,  daring  life,  or  a  term  of  years,  was  disabled 
from  the  repetition  of  nuptials.  The  successor  of  Justinian 
yielded  to  uie  prayers  of  his  unhappy  subjects,  and  restored 
tiie  liberty  of  divorce  by  mutual  consent :  the  civilians  were 
unanimous,'"*  the  theologians  were  divided,"'  and  the  am- 
biguous word,  which  contains  the  precept  of  Christ,  is  flexible 
to  any  interpretation  that  the  wisdom  of  a  legislator  can 
demand. 

The  freedom  of  love  and  marriage  was  restrained  among 
the  Romans  by  natural  and  civil  impediments.  An  instinct, 
almost  innate  and  universal,  appears  to  prohibit  the  incestuous 
oommeroe"*  of  parents  and  children  in  tiie  infinite  series 
of  ascending  and  descending  generations.  Concerning  the 
oblique  and  collateral  branches,  nature  is  indiflferent,  reason 
mute,  and  custom  various  and '  arbitrary.  In  H^pt^  the  mar- 
riage of  brotiiers  and  sisters  was  admitted  without  scruple  or 
exception:  a  Spaftan  might  espouse  the  daughter  of  his 
fiither,  an  Athenian,  that  of  his  mother ;  and  the  nuptials  of  an 
uncle  with  his  niece  were  applauded  at  Athens  as  a  happy 
union  of  the  dearest  relations.    The  pro&ne  lawgivers  of 

"*  Hie  Institutes  are  silent;  but  we  may  oousult  the  Codes  of  Theo- 
doeius  (L  iiL  tit  zvi,  with  Godefroy's  CommeDtary,  torn.  I  p.  810 — 815) 
and  Justinian,  (I  ▼.  tit  xvii^)  tlie  Pandects  (1.  zzir.  tit  ii.)  and  the 
Novels,  (xzii  czvii  czzvil  cxxziv.  md.)  Justinian  fluctuated  to  the 
last  between  civil  and  eodeaiastical  law. 

<**  In  pure  Greek,  ropwei*  is  not  a  common  word;  nor  can  the 
proper  meaning,  fornication,  be  strictly  applied  to  matrimonial  sin.  In 
a  figurative  sense,  how  for,  and  to  wlut  offences,  may  it  be  extended  ? 
Did  Christ  speak  the  Rabbinical  or  Syriae  tongue  ff  Of  what  original 
word  is  ir»^vcf«  the  translation  f  How  variously  is  that  Greek  word 
translated  m  the  versions  ancient  and  modem  I  lliere  are  two  (Mark, 
9:  11,  Luke,  xvl  18)  to  one  (Matthew,  xix  9)  that  such  ground  of 
divorce  was  not  excepted  by  Jeeus.  Some  critics  have  presumed  to 
think,  by  an  evasive  answer,  he  avoided  the  giving  ofience  either  to 
the  school  of  Sammai  or  to  that  of  Hillel,  (Selden,  Uxor  Ebraica,  L  iil 
c.  18— 22,  28.  81.)  ♦ 

^**  The  principles  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence  are  exposed  by  Jus- 
tinian, (Institui  t  I  tit  X. ;)  and  the  laws  and  manners  of  the  different 
nations  of  antiquity  concerning  forbidden  de^ees,  Ac^  are  copiously 
explained  by  Dr.  Taylor  in  his  Elements  of  Civil  Law,  (p.  108,  814 — 
889,)  a  worx  of  amusing,  though  various  reading ;  but  vdiich  cannot 
\m  praised  for  philoeophiosl  precision.  ^ 

*  But  these  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  a  divoroe  made  by 
judicial  anthority.^H«gD. 
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BcHne  were  never  tempted  by  interest  or  superstition  to  mul- 
tiply the  forbidden  degrees :  but  they  inflexibly  condemned 
the  marriage  of  sisters  and  brothers,  hesitated  whether  first 
oousins  should  be  touched  by  the  same  interdict }  revered  the 
parental  chiiracter  of  aunts  and  undes,*  and  treated  affinity 
and  adoption  as  a  just  imitation  of  the  ties  of  blood.  Accord- 
ing to  the  prpud  maxims  of  the  republic,  a  legal  marriage 
could  only  be  contracted  by  free  dtizens;  an  honorable,  at 
least  an  ingenuous  birth,  was  required  for  the  spouse  of  a 
senator :  but  the  blood  oi  kings  could  n^ver  mingle  in  legiti- 
mate nuptials  with  the  blood  of  a  Roman ;  and  me  name  of 
Stranger  degraded  Cleopatra  and  Berenice,"'  to  live  the  con- 
cMnes  of  Mark  Antony  and  Titus."^  This  appellation, 
indeed,  so  injurious  to  the  majesty,  cannot  without  indulgence 
be  applied  to  the  manners,  of  these  Oriental  queens.  A  con- 
cubine, in  the  strict  sense  of  the  civilians,  was  a  woman  of 
servile  or  plebeian  extraction,  the  sole,  and  faithful  companion 
'  of  a  JEloman  citizen,  who  continued  in  a^  state  of  celibacy. 
Her  modest  station,  below  the  honors  <^  a  wife,  above  the 
in£Bimy  of  a  prostitute,  was  aoknowtedged  and  approved  by  the 
laws ;  from  the  age  of  Augustus  to  the  tenth  century,  the  use 
of  this  secondary  marriage  prevailed  both  in  the  West  and 
East ;  and  the  humble  virtues  of  a  concubine  were  often  pre- 
ferred to  the  pomp  and  insolence  of  a  noble  matron.  In  this 
connection,  the  two  Antonines,  the  best  of  prioces  and  of  men, 
enjoyed  the  comforts  of  domestic  lore :  the  example  was  im- 
itated by  many  x^itizens  impatient  of  celibacy,  but  regardful 
of  their  families.  If  at  any  time  they  desired  to  legitimate 
their  natural  children,  the  conversion  was  instantly  performed 
by  the  celebration  of  their  nuptials  with  a  partner  whose 


*••  When  her  father  Agrippa  died,  (A.  D.  44,)  Berenice  was  sixteeii 
years  of  age,  (Joseph,  torn.  i.  Antiquit  Judaic.  1.  xix.  c.  9,  p.  962,  edit 
Havercamj).)  She  was  therefore  aboye  fifty  years  old  when  Titus 
(A.  D.  79)  invitus  invitam  inyisit  This  date  would  not  have  adorned 
the  tragedy  or  pastoral  of  the  tender  Racine. 

*•*  'file  jSgyptia  eonjux  of  Virgil  (iEneid,  viil  688)  seems  to  be 
numbered  among  the  monsters  who  warred  with  Hark  Antony  against 
Augustus,  the  senate,  and  the  gods  of  Italy. 


*  According  to  the  earlier  law,  (Gui  Instit  p.  37,)  a  man  might  marry  faia 
niece  on  the  brother's,  not  on  the  stater's,  aide.  The  emperor  Claodiaa  set 
the  example  of  the  former.  In  the  Inadtataa,  this  distioctioB  was  abolished, 
and  both  declared  fllega].— M. 
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futhfulQeas  and  fidelity  they  had  already  tried.*  By  this 
epithet  of  natural^  the  offspring  of  the  ooocabine  were  dis- 
tiDguished  from  the  spurious  brood  of  adultery,  prostitutioD, 
and  incest,  to  whom  Justinian  reluctantly  grants  the  necessary 
aliments  of  life ;  and  these  natural  children  alone  were  capa- 
ble of  succeeding  .  to  a  sixth  part  of  the  inheritance  of  their 
reputed  father.  According  to  the  rigor  of  law,  bastards  were 
entitled  only  to  the  name  and  condition  of  their  mother,  from 
whooQ  they  might  derive  the  character  of  a  slave,  a.  stranger, 
or  a  citizen.  The  outcasts  of  every  family  were  adopted  with- 
out reproach  as  the  children  of  the  state,    f 

The  relation  of  guardian  and  ward,  or  in  Roman  words  of 
itOar  and  pupil,  which  coven  so  many  titles  of  the  Institutes 
and    Fandecta,***  is  of  a  very  simple  and   uniform  nature. 


***  The  humble  bat  legal  rights  of  concabines  and  natural  children  are 
Btoted  10  the  Bistatutes,  (L  I  tit  x^)  tbe  Pandects,  (L  i  tit.  vil.)  the 
Oode,  (L  T.  tit  xxv.,)  and  the  Novels,  (Izxiv.  Izxxiz.)  The  researches 
of  HeiDeooius  and  Giannone,  (ad  Legem  Juliam  et  Papiam-Poppsam, 
c  iv.  p.  164— 175.  Opere  Posthume,  p.  108 — 158)  illuatrate  this  in- 
teresnng  and  domestic  subject 

^*'  See  the  article  of  goardiaas  and  wards  in  the  Instittites,  (1.  i 
til  ziii— zxvi,)  the  Pandects,  (L  zzvl  zzviL,)  and  the  Code,  (L  t.  tit 
sczviiL— Izz.) 

*  The  Edict  of  GoDfltantiBe  first  ooiii«*ed  this  right ;  for  Angastas  had 
prohibited  the  taking  as  a  concubine  a  woman  who  might  be  taken  as  a 
vrife ;  snd  if  marriage  took  place  afterwards,  this  marriage  made  no  change 
in  Che  rights  of  the  ohildren  bom  befoie  it ;  reoonrse  was  then  had  to  sdop- 
tioo,  properly  called  anogation. — 0. 

t  Bee,  however,  the  two  fragments  of  laws  in  the  newly  discovered  ex> 
tracts  from  the  Theodosiaa  Code,  published  by  M.  A.  Peyron,  at  Turin. 
By  the  first  law  of  Constantine,  toe  le^timate  o&pring  ooald  alone  in- 
herit;  where  there  were  no  near  legitimate  relatives,  the  inheritance  went 
to  the  fiscas.  The  son  of  a  certain  Licinianns,  who  had  inherited  his 
father's  property  under  the  sapposition  that  be  was  legitimate,  and  had 
been  promoted  to  a  place  of  dignity,  w«s  to  be  degraded,  bis  property  eon- 
fiscated,  hinuelf  panished  with  stripes  and  imprisonment  By  the  second, 
all  persons,  even  of  the  highest  rank,  senators,  perfectissimi,  decemvirs, 
were  to  be  declared  infamous,  and  oat  of  the  protection  of  Ihe  Eoman  law, 
if  bom  ex  ancillA,  vel  aocillsa  filiS,  vel  liberU,  vel  liberta)  fi]i&,  sive  Bx>- 
man&  factfl,  sea  LatfnA,  vel  scflsnicffi  filift,  vel  ex  taDemari&,  vel  ex  taber* 
nariae  filiS..  vel  hamili  vel  abjectS,  vel  lenonis,  ant  arenarii  filiA,  vel  qua 
mercimoniis  poblicis  prsBinit.  Whatever  a  fond  father  had  conferred  on 
sach  children  was  revoked,  and  either  restored  to  the  legitimate  children, 
or  confiscated  to  the  state ;  the  mothers,  who  were  gaily  of  thus  poiaoning 
the  minds  of  the  fiithers,  were  to  be  pat  to  the  torture  (tormentis  sabici 
jabemus.)  The  unfortunate  son  of  Licinianus,  it  appears  from  this  second 
law,  having  fled,  had  been  taken,  and  was  ordered  to  be  kept  in  chains  to 
work  in  the  Gynsoeom  at  CarUiage.  Cod.  Theodos.  ab.  A.  Peyxoo,  87 — 
90.-M. 
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The  penon  and  property  of  an  orphan  mnst  always  he  trusted 
to  the  custody  of  some  discreet  friend.  If  the  deceased 
fiither  had  not  signified  his  choice,  the  agnats^  or  paternal 
kindred  of  the  nearest  degree,  were  compelled  to  act  ad  the 
natural  guardians :  the  Athenians  were  apprehensive  of  ex- 
posing the  infiuit  to  the  power  of  those  most  interested  in  his 
death ;  but  an  axiom  of  Roman  jurisprudence  has  pronounced, 
that  the  charge  of  tutelage  should  constantly  attend  the  emol- 
ument of  succession.  If  the  choice  of  the  father,  and  the 
line  of  consanguinity,  afforded  no  effident  guardian,  the  Mure 
was  supplied  by  the  nomination  of  the  praetor  of  the  city,  or 
the  president  of  the  province,  ^^t  ihe  person  whom  they 
named  to  this  public  office  might  be  legally  excused  by  insan- 
ity or  blindness,  by  ignorance  or  inability,  by  previous  enmity 
or  adverse  interest,  by  the  number  of  children  or  guardian- 
ships with  which  he  was  already  burdened,  and  by  the  immu- 
nities which  were  granted  to  the  useful  labo^  of  magistrates, 
lawyers,  physicians,  and  professors.  Till  the  infant  could 
speak,  and  think,  he  ^as  represented  by  the  tutor,  whose 
authority  was  finally  determmed  by  the  age  of  puberty* 
Without  his  consent,  no  act  of  the  pupil  could  bind  himself 
to  his  own  prejudice,  though  it  might  oblige  others  for  bis 
personal  benefit  It  is  needless  to  observe,  that  the  tutor  often 
gave  security,  and  alwaya.rendered  an  account,  and  that  the 
want  of  diligence  or  integrity  exposed  him  to  a  civil  and 
almost  criminal  action  for  the  violation  of  his  sacred  trust 
The  age  of  puberty  had  been  rashly  fixed  by  the  civilians  at 
fourteen  \*  but  as  the  feculities  of  the  mind  ripen  more  slowly 
than  those  of  the  body,  a  curator  was  interposed  to  guard  the 
fortunes  of  a  Ittoman  youth  from  his  own  inexperience  and 
headstrong  passions.  Such  a  trustee  had  been  first  instituted 
by  the  praetor,  to  save  a  family  from  the  blind  havoc  of  a 
prodigal  or  madman ;  and  the  minor  was  compelled,  by  the 
biws,  to  solicit  the  same  protection,  to  give  validity  to  his  acts 
till  he  accomplished  the  full  period  of  twenty-five  years. 
Women  were  condemned  to  the  perpetual  tutelage  of  parents, 
husbands,  or  guardians ;  a  sex  created  to  please  and  obey  was 

*  CHbbon  accases  the  ctTilianfl  of  havings  "  rashlT  fixed  the  age  of  pabert7 
at  twelve  or  foarteen  years."  It  was  not  so;  before  JoMiniao,  no  law 
eodated  on  tfaia  anbiect  Ulptan  relates  the  discoaaions  which  took  place  on 
this  point  among  the  different  secta  of  dyflians.  See  the  Institntes,  L  L  tit 
8S,  aadthefragmenttofUlpian.  Nor  waa  the  onratorahip  obUgatoty  rar  all 
miaora. — ^W. 
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ikever  supposed  to  have  attained  the  age  of  reason  and  exp^ 
rienoe.  Such,  at  least,'  was  the  stern  and  haughty  spirit  of  the 
ancient  law,  which  had  been  insensiblj  mollified  before  the  time 
of  Justinian* 

n.  The  original  right  of  property  can  only  be  justified  by 
the  accident  or  merit  of  prior  occupancy ;  and  on  this  foun- 
dation it  is  wisely  established  by  the  philosophy  of  the  dyil- 
lans."^  The  savage  who  hollows  a  tree,  inserts  a  sharp  stone 
into  a  wooden  handle,  or  applies  a  string  to  an  elastic  branch, 
becomes  in  a  state  of  nature  the  just  proprietor  of  the  canoe, 
the  bow,  or  the  hatchet.  The  materials  were  common  to  all^ 
the  new  form,  the  produce  of  his  time  and  simple  industry, 
belongs  solely  to  himselC  His  hungry  brethren  cannot^  with- 
out a  sense  of  their  own  injustice,  extort  from  the  hunter  the 
game  of  the  ibrest  overtaken  or  slain  by  his  personal  strength 
and  dexterity.  If  his  provident  care  preserves  and  multipTiee 
the  tame  animals,  whose  nature  is  tractable  to  the  arts  of  ed- 
ucation, he  acquires  a  perpetual  tide  to  the  use  and  service 
of  their  numerous  progeny,  which  derives  its  existence  firom 
him  alone.  If  he  encloses  and  cultivates  a  field  for  their  sus- 
tenance and  his  own,  a  barren  waste  is  converted  into  a  fertile 
soil ;  the  seed,  the  manure,  the  labor,  create  a  new  value,  and 
the  rewards  of  harvest  are  painfully  earned  by  the  fiitigues 
of  the  revolving  year.  In  the  successive  states  of  society, 
the  hunter,  the  shepherd,  the  husbandman,  may  defend  their 
possessions  by  two  reasons  which  forcibly  appeal  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  human  mind:  that  whatever  they  enjoy  is  the 
fruit  of  their  own  industry ;  and  that  every  man  who  envies 
their  felici^,  may  purchase  similar  acquisitions  by  the  exer- 
cise of  similar  diligence.  Such,  in  truth,  may  be  the  freedom 
and  plenty  of  a  small  colony  cast  on  a  fruitful  island.  But 
the  colony  multiplies,  while  the  space  still  continues  the 
same ;  the  common  rights,  the  ec[ual  inheritance  of  mankind, 
are  engrossed  by  the  bold  and  crafty ;  each  field  and'  forest 
is  circumscribed  by  the  landmarks  of  a  jealous  master ;  and 
it  is  the  peculiar  praise  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  that  it 
asserts  the  claim  of  the  first  occupant  to  the  wild  animals  of 
Htke  earth,  the  air,  and  the  waters.    In  the  progress  from 

is'T  IJQstitat  L  il  tit  L  ii  Oomi»re  the  pare  and  preoise  reaaonipg 
of  CaiuB  and  Heineocius  (L  u.  tit  l  p.  69 — 91)  with  tne  loose  prolixity 
of  Theophiliia,  (p.  207 — 266.)  The  opinions  of  Ulpian  are  preserTed 
in  the  Fsndeets,  (L  L  tit  viii  leg.  41,  No.  1.) 
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primitive  equity  to  final  injoBtioei  the  stepe  are  silent,  the 
shades  are  almost  imperceptible,  and  the  absolute  monopoly 
is  guarded  by  positive  laws  and  artificial  leason.  The  active, 
insatiate  principle  of  self-love  can  alone  supply  the  arts  of 
life  and  tae  wages  of  industry ;  and  as  soon  as  civil  govem- 
ment^and  exclusive  property  have  been  introduced,  they  be- 
come necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  human  race.  Except 
in  the  singular  institutions  of  Sparta,  the  wisest  legislators 
have  disapproved  an  agrarian  law  as  a  fisdae  and  dangerous 
innovation.  Among  the  Romans,  the  enormous  disproportion 
of  wealth  surmounted  the  ideal  restraints  of  a  doubtful  tradi- 
tion, and  an  obsolete  statute ;  a  tradition  that  the  poorest  fol- 
lower of  Romulus  had  been  endowed  with  Uie  perpetual 
inheritance  of  two  jugera ;  "*  a  statute  which  confined  the 
richest  citizen  to  the  measure  <^  five  hundred  jugera,  or  three 
hundred  and  twelve  acres  of  land.  The  original  territory  of 
Rome  consbted  only  of  some  miles  of  wood  and  meadow  along 
the  banks  of  the  Tyber;  and  domestic  exchange  could  add 
nothing  to  the  national  stock.  But  the  goods  of  an  alien  or 
enemy  were  lawfully  exposed  to  the  first  hostile  occupier; 
the  city  was  enriched  by  the  profitable  trade  of  war ;  and  the 
blood  of  her  sons  was  the  only  price  that  was  paid  for  the 
Yolscian  sheep,  the  slaves  of  briton,  or  the  gems  and  gold 
of  Asiatic  kii^doma.  In  the  language  <^  ancient  jurispru- 
deuce,  which  was  corrupted  and  forgotten  before  the  age  of 
Justinian,  these  spoils  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
manceps  or  rrumicipiumy  taken  with  the  hand ;  and  whenever 
they  were  sold  or  emancipated,  the  purchaser  required  some 
assurance  that  they  had  been  the  property  of  an  enemy,  and 
not  of  a  fellow-citizen.^**  A  citizen  could  only  forfeit  his 
rights  by  apparent  dereliction,  and  such  dereliction  of  a 
valuable  interest  could  not  easily  be  presumed.    Yet,  accord<- 


"*  The  htredUm  of  the  first  Roouidb  is  defined  by  Yarro^  <de  Re 
Rustidi,  L  i  a  u.  p  141,  c.  X.  p  160,  161,  edit  Oesoer,)  and  douaed  by 
Pliny's  declamation,  (Wai.  Nator.  zviii.  2.)  A  just  and  learned  oom- 
ment  is  giv^  in  the  Administration  des  Terres  cbez  les  Romains^ 
(p.  12— 66.)» 

***  llie  ret  mancipi  is  expUdned  from  foint  and  remote  lights  by 
Ulpian  (Fragment  tit  xviiL  p.  618,  619)  and  Bynkerahoek,  (Opp 
tom.  L  p  806—816.)  The  definition  is  somewhat  arbitrarv ;  and  as 
none  except  myself  hare  assigned  a  reason,  I  am  diffident  of  my  o^hl 


Ob  the  duo  Jageca,  covpare  Niebnfar,  yoL  I  p.  337^— U. 
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mg  to  the  Twelre  Tables,  a  prescription  of  one  year  fcr 
movables,  and  of  two  years  for*  immovables,  abolished  the 
daim  of  the  ancient  master,  if  the  actual  pcwsessOk'  had 
acquired  them  by  a  fiur  transaction  from  the  person  whom 
he   believed  to  be   the  lawful    proprietor."*     Such    consci- 

^^  From  this  short  prescription, 'Hume  (Esaays,  voL  I  p.  428^  infers 
that  there  could  not  tien  be  more  order  and  settlement  m  Italy  than 
note  amonffst  the  Tartars.  By  the  civilian  of  his  adversary  Wallace,  he 
is  reproached,  and  not  without  reason,  for  overlooking  the  conditions, 
(Instttut  L  JL  tit  vi)* 


*  GKbbon  acVnowledges,  in  the  former  note,  the  obscxuity  of  his  Tiew-s 
with  regard  to  the  res  mancipL  The  interpreters,  who  preceded  him,  are 
not  agreed  on  this  point,  one  o(  the  most  dimoalt  in  the  ancient  Uoman  hiw. 
Tike  cOQclasions  of  Hume,  of  which  the  author  here  speaks,  are  grounded  on 
fidse  assnmptions.  Gibbon  hsd  conceived  very  inaccnrate  notions  of  Prop- 
arty  among  the  Romans,  and  those  of  many  authors  in  the  present  day  are 
not  less  erroneoaa  We  think  it  ri^ht,  in  this  place,  to  develop  the  system 
of  property  among  the  Romans,  as  the  result  of  the  study  of  the  extant  ori- 
ginal authorities  on  the  ancient  law,  and  as  it  has  been  demonstrated,  recog- 
nized, and  adopted  by  the  most  learned  expositors  of  the  Roman  law. 
Besides  the  authorities  fbrmerly  known,  such  as  the  Fragments  of  Ulpian, 
t.  xix.  and  t.  i.  ^  16.  Theo^h.  Paraph,  i  5,  ^  4,  may  be  consulted  the  Insti- 
totes  of  Oains,  i.  $  54,  and  it.  $  40,  et  w^q. 

The  Roman  laws  protected  all  property  acquired  in  a  lawful  manner. 
They  imposed  on  those  who  had  invaded  it,  the  obligation  of  making  restha- 
tion  and  reparation  of  all  damage  caused  by  that  invssion ;  they  punished  it 
moreover,  m  many  cases,  by  a  necuniary  fine.  But  they  did  not  always 
grant  a  recovery  against  the  third  person,  who  had  become  bonA  fide  pos- 
neosed  of  the  property.  He  who  had  obtained  possession  ot  a  tbin^  belonging 
to  another,  knowing  nothing  of  the  prior  rights  of  that  person,  maintained  the 
possession.  The  law  had  expressly  determined  those  cases,  in  which  it  per- 
mitted property  to  J)e  reclaimed  from  an  innocent  possessor.  In  these  cases 
possession  bad  the  characters  of  absolute  proprietorship,  called  mandpium, 
fSM  Quiritium.  To  possess  this  right,  it  was  not  sufficient  to  have  entered 
into  possession  of  the  thing  in  any  manner ;  the  acquisition  wss  bound  to 
have  that  character  of  publicity,  which  was  given  by  the  observation  of 
solemn  forms,  ]>rescribed  by  the  laws,  or  the  uninterrupted  exercise  of  pro- 
prietorship during  a  certain  time:  the  Roman  citizen  alone  could  acquire 
this  propnetorship.  Every  oilier  kind  of  possession,  which  might  be  named 
imperfect  proprietorship,  was  called  "  in  bonis  habere."  It  was  not  till  eher 
the  time  of  Cioero  that  the  general  name  of  Dominium  was  given  to  all  pro- 
prietorship. 

It  was  then  the  publicity  which  constituted  the  distinctive  character  of 
absolute  dominion.  This  publicity  was  grounded  on  the  mode  of  acquiai* 
tion,  which  the  moderns  have  called  Civil,  piodi  adquu^ndl  Civiles.) 
These  modes  of  acauisition  were,  1.  Mancipium  or  mancipaiio,  which  was 
oothbig  bat  the.  solenm  delivering  over  of  the  thing  in  the  presence  of  a 
determinate  number  of  witness^  and  a  public  officer;  it  was  from  this 
probably  that  prqprietarship  was  named,  S.  In  jure  oessio,  which  was  a 
solemn  delivering  over  before  the  prstor.  3.  Adjudicatio,  made  by  a 
jndge.  in  a  case  of  partition.  4.  Lex,  which  comprehended  modes  ojT  ac- 
quiring in  particular  cases  determined  by  law ;  probably  the  law  of  the  xiL 
tables;  fi)r  instance,  the  tub  coroTid  empttQ  and  the  l^atum.  5.  Usus^ 
called  afterwards  nsncapio,  and  by  the  modems  prescription.    This  was 
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entiouB  injuBtioe,  without. any  nuxtuie  of  fraud  or  force 
ooald  seldom  iniure  the  memberB  of  a  small  republic ;  but 
the  various  ponods  of  three,  of  ten,  or  of  twenty  yean. 


only  a  year  for  movablea;  two  years  for  tfaingi  not  movable.  Its  primaxy 
object  was  altogether  different  from  tbat  of  prescripckm  in  the  present  day. 
It  was  ori|§;inally  introdaoed  in  order  to  transform  tne  simple  possession  of 
a  thing  (in  bonis  habere)  into  Roman  proprietorship.  The  pablic  and 
nnintermpted  possession  of  a  thing,  enjoyed  for  the  space  of  one  or  two 
years,  was  samoient  to  make  known  to  tm  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Rome 
to  whom  the  thing  belonged.  This  last  mode  of  acquisition  completed  the 
system  of  civil  acqnisitions,  by  legalizing,  as  it  were,  every  other  kind  of 
acqaisition  which  was  not  conferred,  from  the  commencement,  by  the  Jos 
aniritinm.  V.  Ulpian.  Fragm.  L  $  16.  Gains,  ii.  $  14.  We  believe,  accord- 
ing  to  Gains,  $  43,  that  this  asncaption  was  extended  to  the  case  where  a 
thing  had  been  acquired  from  a  person  not  the  real  proprietor;  and  that, 
scoordin^  to  the  time  in«scribed,  it  gave  to  the  possessor  the  Roman  pro- 
prietorship. Rnt  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  original  design  of 
this  Institution.  Csterum  etiam  eanun  rerum  usucapio  nobis  competit  qnn 
non  a  domino  nobis  tradita  fuerint,  si  modo  eas  IxmA  fide  acceperinma. 
Gahis,  1.  u.  $  43. 

As  to  things  of  smaller  value,  or  those  which  it  was  difficult  to  distin- 
guish from  each  other,  die  solemnities  of  which  we  speak  were  not  requi- 
site u>  obtain  legal  proprietorship.  In  this  case  simple  delivery  was  snffi- 
dent. 

In  proportion  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Republic,  this  latter  princi- 
ple became  more  important  from  the  increase  of  the  commerce  and  weahh 
of  the  state.  It  was  necessary  to  know  what  were  those  things  of  which 
absolute  property  might  be  acquired  by  simple  delivery,  and  what,  on  the 
contrary,  those,  the  ac<^uisition  of  which  must  be  sanctioned  by  these 
solemnities.  This  question  was  necessarily  to  be  decided  by  a  general 
rule;  and  it  is  this  rule  which  establishes  the  distinction  between  res 
mancipi  and  nee  mancipi,  a  distinction  about  which  the  opinions  of  modem 
civilians  difier  so  much  that  there  are  above  ten  conflicting  systems  on  the 
subject  The  system  which  accords  best  with  a  sound  interpretation  of 
the  Roman  laws,  is  that  proposed  by  M.  Trekel  of  Hamburg,  and  stitt 
forther  developed  by  M.  Hu^,  who  has  extracted  it  in  the  Magazine  of 
Civil  Law,  vol.  ii.  p.  7.  This  is  the  system  now  almost  universally  adopted. 
Res  mancipi  (by  contraction  for  mancipii)  were  things  of  which  the  abso- 
lute propeity  (Jus  Q.uiritium)  might  be  acquired  onlv  by  the  solemnities  men- 
tioned above,  at  least  by  that  of  mancipation,  which  was,  without  dobbt, 
the  most  easy  and  the  most  usual.  Gains,  iL  $  25.  As  for  other  things, 
the  acquisition  of  i^hich  was  not  subject  to  these  forms,  in  order  to  confer 
sbsokite  right,  they  were  called  res  nee  mancipi  See  Ulpian,  Pragm.  xix. 
^  1.  3,  7. 

Ulpian  and  Varro  enumerate  the  different  kinds  of  res  mancipi  Their 
enumerations  do  not  quite  agree ;  and  various  methods  of  reconciling  them 
have  boon  attempted.  The  authority  of  Ulpian,  however,  who  wrote  as  a 
civilian,  ought  to  nave  the  greater  weight  on  this  mbiect 

But  whv  are  these  things  alone  res  mancipi  ?  Tnis  is  one  of  the  ques- 
tions which  have  been  most  frequently  agitated,  and  on  which  die  opinions 
of  civilians  are  most  divided.  M.  Hugo  has  resolved  it  in  the  most  natund 
and  satisfactory  manner.  **  All  things  which  were  easily  boown  individ- 
ually, which  were  of  great  value,  with  which  the  Romans  were  acquainted, 
and  which  they  highly  appreciated,  were  res  mancipi.  Of  o^d  mancipatian 
or  some  other  solemn  form  was  reouired  for  the  acquisition  of  these  tnings, 
on  account  of  their  importance.  Mancipation  served  to  prove  then-  aoqui- 
aitkm,  because  they  were  eaaUy  diiUiiguisbed  one  from  the  other.'*    On 
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determined  bj  Justinuuiy  ^re  more  suitable  to  the  latitude  of  a 
great  empire.  It  k  only  in  the  term  of  prescription  that  the 
distinction  of  real  and  jperaonal  fortune  has  been  remarked  by 
the  civilians;  and  then*  general  idea  of  property  is  that  of 
simple,  uniform,  and  al»olute  dominion.  The  subordinate 
exceptions  of  use,  of  ust^ruct^^*^  of  servitude,^**  imposed  for  the 
benefit  of  a  neighbor  on  lands  and  houses,,  are  abundantly  ex- 
plained by  the  professors  of  jurisprudence.  The  claims  of  prop- 
erty, as  far  as  they  are  alteied  by  the  mixtuce,  the  division,  or 
the  transformation  of  substances,  are  mvestigated  with  meta- 
physical subtilty  by  the  same  dvilians. 

The  personal  title  of  the  first  proprietor  must  be  deter- 
mined by  his  death  :  but  the  possession,  without  any  appear- 
ance of  change^  is  peaceably  continued  in  his  children,  the 
associates  of  his  toil,  and  the  partners  of  his  wealth.  This 
natural  inheritance  has  been  protected  by  the  legislators  of 
'  every  climate  and  a^  and  the  father  is  encouraged  to  per- 
severe in  slow  and  distant  improvements,  by  the  tender  hope, 
that  a  long  Dosterity  will  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  hibor.  The 
principle  of  hereditary  succession  is  universal ;  but  the  order 
has  been  variously  established  by  convenience  or  caprice,  by 
the  spirit  of  national  institutions,  or  by  some  partial  exainple 
which  was   originally   decided  by  fraud  or  violence.  ^  The 

i«>  See  the  Inatitates  (L  L  tit  iv.  v.)  and  the  Pandects,  (L  viL)  Noodt 
has  compoeed  a  learned  and  distinct  treatise  de  Utufruaii,  (Opp.  torn, 
i.  p.  387—478.) 

^**  The  qoeetions  d»  SerpituHbut  are  discussed  in  the  Institutes  (1-  ii- 
tit  iu.)  and  Pandects,  (L  viil)  Oioero  (pro  MurenI,  c.  9)  and  Lactan- 
tius  (Institut  Divin.  L  I  c.  I)  affect  to  laugh  at  the  insignificant  doc- 
trine, de  sqvA  de  pluvii  arcendi,  Ac.  Yet  it  might  be  offirequent jise 
among  litigious  neighbors,  both  in  town  and  country. 


this  great  hlBtorical  discumon  ooosalt  the  Magasine  of  Civi]  Law  by  M. 
Hugo.  voL  ii  p.  37,  38 ;  the  dissertation  oC  M.  J.  M.  ZacharisB*  de  Eebas 
Mancipi  et  oec  Mancipi  Co^jectnro,  p.  11.  Lipsie,  1607 ;  the  History  of 
Civil  Law  by  M.  Hago;  and  my  Instimtiones  Juris  Eomsni  Privati, 
p.  108, 110. 

As  a  general  rale,  it  way  be  said  that  all  things  are  res  nee  mancipi;  the 
les  maodpi  are  the  ezoeption  to  this  principle. 

The  prtttors  changed  the  system  of  property  by  allowioff  a  person,  who 
had  a  thing  in  bonis,  the  right  to  recover  before  toe  prescribed  term  of  nsocap- 
tion  had  conferred  absolate  proprietorship.  (Panliana  in  rem  actio.)  Jas- 
tinian  went  still  fortber,  in  times  when  there  was  no  longer  any  distinction 
betweei^  Roman  citisen  and  a  stranger.  He  granted  the  right  of  recover- 
ing all  Aigs  which  had  been  acquired,  whether  by  what  were  called  civil 
or  natural  modes  of  soqnisitioD,  Cod.  L  vii.  t  35»  31.  And  he  so  altered  the 
theory  of  Gains  in  his  Inatitates,  iL  1,  that  no  trace  remains  of  the  dootriaa 
taught  by  that  oivilian.— W. 
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juriBprudenoe  of  the  Romans  appear  to  have  deyiated  from 
the  inequality  of  nature  much  mbs  than  the  Jewish,^*  the 
Athenian/**  or  the  English  institutions.'*'  On  the  death  of 
a  citizen,  all  hb  descendants,  unless  they  were  already  freed 
from  his  paternal  power,  weie  called  to  the  inheritance  of  his 
possessions.  The  insolent  prerogative  of  primogeniture  was 
unknown  ;  the  two  sexes  were  placed  on  a  just  level ;  all  the 
sons  and  daughters  were  entitled  to  an  equal  portion  of  the 
patrimonial  estate;  and  if  any  of  the  sons  hiid  been  inter- 
cepted bv  a  premature  death,  his  person  was  represented, 
and  his  share  was  divided,  by  his  surviving  children.  On  the 
failure  of  the  direct  fine,  the  right  of  succession  must  diverge 
to  the  collateral  branches.  "Die  d^^rees  of  kindred'*'  are 
numbered  by  the  civilians,  ascending  from  the  last  possessor 
to  a  commcn  parent,  and  descending  from  the  comoKMi  parent 
to  the  next  heir:  my  father  stands  in  the  first  degree,  my  ^ 
brother  in  the  second,  his  children  in  the  third,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  series  may  be  conceived  by  a  &ncy,  or  pictured 
in  a  genealogical  table.  In  this  computation,  a  distinction 
was  made,  essential  to  the  laws  and  even  the  constitution  of 
Rome ;  the  etgnats,  or  persons  connected  by  a  line  of  males, 
were  called,  to  they  stood  in  the  nearest  degree,  to  an  equal 
partition;  but  a  female  was  incapable  of  transmitting  any 
legal  claims;  and  the  eoptats  of  every  rank,  without  except- 
ing the  dear  relation  of  a  mother  and  a  son^  were  disinher- 
ited by  the  Twelve  Tables,  as  strangers  and  aliens.    Among 

'^  Among  the  patriarchs,  the  fIrBi-born  enjoyed  a  mTstic  and  spirit- 
ual primogeniture,  (Genesis,  zxv.  81.)  In  the  land  of  Canaan,  be  was 
entitled  to  a  double  portion  of  inheritance,  (Deuteronomy,  zxl  17,  with 
Le  Clerc's  judicious  Commentary.) 

^*^  At  Athens,  the  sons  were  equal ;  bat  the  poor  daughters  were  en- 
dowed at  the  dbo^tion  of  then*  brothers.  See  the  x^npiKoi  pleadings 
of  Irsbus,  (m  the  viith  volume  of  the  Greek  Orators,)  illustrated  by  the 
version  and  comment  of  Sir  William  Jones,  a  scholar,  a  lawyer,  and  a 
man  of  geniu&  « 

^**  In  England,  the  eldest  son  also  inherits  all  the  land ;  a  law, 
says  the  orthodox  Judge  Blackstone,  (CommeDtarias  on  the  Laws 
of  Bngland.  vol  ii  pi  216,)  unjust  oiih^  in  the  opinion  of  vonn^ 
brothers.  It  may  be  of  some  political  use  in  sharpening  tiietr.  in^ 
due  try. 

^**  Blackstooe's  Tables  (vol  ii.  pi  202)  represent  and  con^re  the 
decrees  of  the  civil  with  those  of  the  canon  and  common  law.  ^^  sepa- 
rate tract  of  Julius  Paulus,  de  gradibus  et  affiaibus,  is  inserted  or 
abridged  in  the  Pandects,  (L  nzviii  tit  x)    In  the  viitfi  degrees  he  - 
computes  (No.  18)  1024  persons. 
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the  RoikuiDs  offena  or  lineage  was  united  by  a  common  name 
and  domestic  rites ;  the  various  co^mofi^ns  or  surnames  of 
Scipio,  or  Marcellus,  distingnisfaed  from  each  other  the  subor- 
dinate branches  or  ikmiUes  of  the  Cornelian  or  Claudian  race : 
the  d^ault  of  the  a^nats^  of  the  same  surname,  was  supplied 
by  the  larger  denomination  of  gentiles ;  and  the  vigilance  of 
the  laws  miuntained,  in  the  same  name,  the  perpetual  descent 
of  religion  and  property.  A  similar  principle  dictated  the 
Voconian  law,"'  which  abolished  the  right  of  female  inherit- 
ance. As  long  as  virgins  were  given  or  sold  in  marriage,  the 
adoption  of  the  wife  extinguish^  the  hopes  of  the  daughter. 
But  the  equal  succession  of  independent  matrons  supported 
their  pride  and  luxury,  and  might  transport  into  a  foreign 
house  the  riches  of  their  fiithers.  While  the  maxims  of 
Onto  ^^  were  revered,  they  tended  to  perpetuate  in  each  fam- 
ily a  just  and  virtuous  mediocrity :  till  female  blandishments 
insensibly  triumphed;  and  every  salutary  restraint  was  lost 
in  the  dissolute  greatness  of  the  republic  The  rigor  of  th^ 
decemvirs  was  tempered  by  the  equity  of  the  prsetors.  Their 
edicts  restored  and  emancipated  pesthumous  children  to  the 
rights  of  nature ;  and  upon  the  feilure  of  the  a,gnats^  they  pre- 
ferred the  blood  of  the  eognats  to  the  name  of  the  gentiles, 
whose  title  and  character  were  insensibly  covered  with  ob- 
livion. The  redprocal  inheritance  of  mothers  and  sons  was 
established  in  the  Tertullian  and  Orphitian  decrees  by  the 
humanity  of  the^  denate.  A  new  and  more  impartial  order 
was  introduced  by  the  Novels  of  Justinian,  who  affected  to 
revive  the  jurisprudence  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  The  lines  of 
masculine  and  female  kindred  were  confounded :  the  descend- 
ing, ascending,  and  collateral  series  was  accurately  defined; 
and  eadi  degree,  according  to  the  proximity  of  blood  and 
afiection,  succeeded  to  the  vacant  possessions  of  a  Eoman 
citizen."* 


^*''  The  Yooonian  Uw  was  enacted  in  the  year  of  Rome  584.  The 
jronDger  Sctpio,  who  was  then  1*7  years  of  age,  (FreiiBhetnius,  Supple- 
ment Livian.  xlvi  40,)  found  an  occasion  of  ezereifiing  his  generosity  to 
his  mother,  sisters,  Ac,  (Polybius,  torn.  ii.  1.  xxxL  p.  1458 — 14^4,  edit 
Gronov.,  a  domestic  witness.) 

'^  Legem  Voconiam  (Emesti,  Olavis  Oiceroniana)  magnd  voce  bonk 

latertbus  (at  Ixv.  years  of  age)  suasissem,  says  old  Cato,  (de  Senectute, 

c  5,)  Aulus  Oellios  (yu.  18,  xvii  6)  has  saved  some  passages. 

-     '^'  See  the  law  of  succession  in  the  Institutes  of  Gaios,  (L  il  tit  viii 

p.  130—144,)  and  Jimlinian,  (1.  iii.  tit  l— vL,  with  the  Greek  versioa 

VOL.  IV. — (cl 
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.  The  order  of  suoeeBsion  is  regolatod  by  natare,  or  at  least 
hj  the  general  and  permanent  reason  of  the  lawgiver :  but 
this  order  is  frequently  violated  by  the  arbitrary,  end  partial 
vnlls^  which  prolong  tbe  dominion  of  the  testator  beyond  the 
grave/*^  In  the  simple  state  of  society,  this  last  use  or  abuse 
of  the  right  of  property  is  seldom  indulged :  it  was  iatrodiiced 
at  Athens  by  the  laws  of  Solon ;  and  the  private  testaments 
of  the  &ther  of  a  family  are  authorized  by  the  Twelve  Tables. 
Before  the  time  of  the  decemvire/*^  a  Roman  citizen  exposed 
his  wishes  and  motive^  to  the  assembly  of  the  thirty  curiiB  or 
parishes,  and  the  general  law  of  inheritance  was  suspended 
by  an  occasional  act  of  the  legislature.  After  the  permissioa 
of  the  decemvirs,  each  private  lawgiver  promulgated  his  ver- 
bal or  written  testament  in  the  presence  of  five  citizens,  who 
represented  the  five  classes  of  the  Boman  people ;  a  sixth 
witness  attested  their  concurrence;  a  seventn  W€(jghed  the 
copper  money,  which  was  paid  by  an  imagipary  purchaser ; 
and  the  estate  was  emancipated  by  a  fictitious  sale  and  imnao- 
diate  release.  This  singular  ceremony,"'  which  excited  the 
wonder  of  the  Greeks,  was  still  piactised  in  the  age  of  Seve* 
ruB ;  but  the  praetors  had  already  approved  a  more  simple 
testament,  for  which  they  required  the  seals  and  signatures 
of  seven  witnesses,  free  from  all  legal  exception,  and  pur- 
posely summoned  for  the  execution  of  that  important  act.  A 
domestic  monarch,  who  reigned  over  the  lives  and  f<»tttneB 
of  bis  children,  might  distribute  their  respective  shares  ac- 
cording to  the  degrees  of  their  merit  or  nis  afiectiou ;   his 

of  ThecvphUus^p  616—^70,  58S--e00,)  the  Pandects,  (L  xxxviii.  tii 
vi — xvii^)  the  Code,  (1.  tI  tit.  W. — ]x^)  nod  the  Novels,  (oxviiL) 

^^  That  suoceasioa  was  the  rule,  testament  the  exception,  is  proved 
by  Taylor,  (Elements  of  Ciril  Law,  p.  619 — ^527,  (a  learned,  rambUi% 
spirited  writer.  In  the  iid  and  iiid  books,  the  method  of  the  Insti- 
tutes is  doubtless  preposterous;  and  the  Ohancelldr  Daguesseau 
(CEoTres,  torn.  L  p.  275)  wishes  his  countryman  Domat  in  the  place  of 
Tribonian.  Yet  eotfctumia  before  sueceaHone  is  not  surely  the  naiural 
ifrder  of  eittil  /otot. 

>*^  Prior  examples  of  testaments  are  perhaps  iabuloasi  At  AtiMos 
a  chUdUu  father  oidy  could  make  a  wiU,  (Plutarefa,  in  Soloae,  torn,  i 
pw  164.    See  Iseeos  and  Jones.) 

"'  The  testament  of  Augustus  is  specified  by  Suetonius,  (in  August 
&  101,  in  Neron.  c.  4,)  who  may  be  studied  as  a  code  of  Eosaan  anti- 
quities.   Plutarch  (OpuscuL  torn.  ii.  p.  976)  is  surprised  irap  6i  4i«- 

o^tat.  The  Lmguage  of  Ulpiao  (Fragment  tit  bl  p.  627,  edit  SchoH- 
ing)  ia  almost  too  ezduairer-HBalum  in  us^  est 
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wrbitraij  displdaBuie  ehaBtiied  an  unwoithj  son  bj  the  lost 
of  bis  iabeiitaiioe,  sad  the  mortifyiDg  prefereDoe  m  «  stran- 
ger. But  the  experienoe  of  Knoataral  parents  reoofmmended 
some  limitatioDs  of  their  testamentary  powers.  A  son,  or,  by 
the  laws  of  Justinian,  even  a  daHghtw,  could  no  longer  be 
disinherited  by  their  silence :  they  were  compelled  to  name 
the  criminal,  and  to  specify  the  offence ;  and  the  justice  of 
the  emperor  enumerated  the  sole  causes  that  could  justiAr 
sQch  a  violation  of  the  firat  principles  of  nature  and  society."' 
Unless  a  legitimate  portion,  a  fourth  part,  had  been  reserved 
for  the  diildren,  they  were  entitled  to  institute  an  action  or 
complaint  of  tnoffieious  testament;  to  suppose  that  their 
father's  understanding  was  impaired  by  sickness  or  age ;  and 
respectfully  to  appeal  from  his  riaorous  sentmoe  to  the  delib- 
erate wisdom  of  we  magistrate.  In  the  Roman  jurisprudence, 
an  essential  distmction  was  admitted  between  the  inheritance 
and  the  legacies.  The  heirs  who  succeeded  to  the  entire 
nnity^  or  to  any  of  the  twelve  fractions  of  the  substance  of 
the  testator,  xepfesented  his  civil  and  religious  character) 
asserted  his  rights^  Mfilled  his  obligations,  and  discharged  the 
gifts  of  friendship  or  liberdity,  which  his  last  will  had  be- 
queathed under  uie  name  of  k^acies*  But  as  the  imprudence 
or  prodigality  of  a  dying  man  might  exhaust  the  inheritance, 
and  leave  only  risk  and  labor  to  his  successor,  he  was  em- 
powered to  retain  the  Fcdddian  portion ;  to  deduct,  before 
tbe  paymentof  the  legacies,  a  clear  fourth  for  his  own  mnol- 
ument  A  reasonable  time  was  allowed  to  exanune  the  pro- 
portion between  the  debts  and  the  estate,  to  decide  whether 
he  should  accept  or  refuse  the  testament ;  and  if  he  used  the 
benefit  of  an  invwtoryf  the  demands  of  the  creditors  could 
not  exceed  the  valuatbn  of  the  effects^  The  last  will  of  a 
dtisen  might  be  altered  during  his  life,  or  rescinded  after  his 
death :  the  persons  whom  he  named  might  die  before  him,  or 
reject  the  inheritance,  or  be  exposed  to  some  l^al  disquali- 
ficstion.  In  the  contemplation  of  these  events,  he  was  permit- 
ted to  substitute  second  and  third  heirs,  to  replace  eacn  other 


>**  Justinian  (Nov^  <KV.  Ksb  8,  4)  SDamenttes  only  the  paUic 
snd  private  crimes,  lor  which  a  son  might  likewise  disiDherit  his 
fiither* 


*  BWban  hut  ringolBr  notions  on  the  prorUIons  of  Novell,  cxv.  3,  4,  which 
probably  he  did  not  detriy  nnderstsnd— W. 
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according  to  fiie  order  of  the  tcBtament ;  and  the  incapacity 
of  a  madman  or  an  in&nt  to  bequeath  hu  property  might  be 
supplied  by  a  similar  substitution.^**  But  the  power  of  the 
testator  expired  with  the  acceptance  of  the  testament :  eadi 
Roman  of  mature  age  and  discretion  acquired  the  absolute  do- 
minion of  his  inheritance,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  civil  law 
was  never  clouded  by  the  long  and  intricate  entails  ^diich  con^ 
fine  the  happiness  and  freedom  of  unborn  generations. 

Conquest  and  the  formalities  of  law  established  the  use  of 
codtcUs^    If  a  Roman  was   surprised   by  death  In  a  remote 

{>rovince  of  the  empire,  he  addressed  a  short  ^istie  to  his 
egitimate  or  testamentary  heir;  who  fulfilled  with  honor,  or 
n^lected  with  impunity,  this  last  request,  which  the  jud^ 
before  the  age  of  Augustus  were  not  authorized  to  enforce. 
A  codicil  might  be  expressed  in  imy  mode,  or  in  any  lan- 
guage; but  the  subscription  of  five  ^witnesses  must  declare 
that  it  was  the  genuine  composition  of  the  author.  His  in- 
tention, however  laudable,  was  sometimes  illegal ;  and  the 
invention  of  fdetreomnUasa^  or  trusts,  arose  firom  the  struggle 
between  natdnd  justice  and  positive  jurisprudence.  A  stranger 
of  Grreece  or  Amca  might  be  the  friend  or  bene&ctor  of  a 
childless  Roman,  but  none,  except  a  Mow-citizen,  could  act 
as  his  heir.  The  Voconian  law,  which  Abolished  female  suc- 
cession, restrained  the  legacy  or  inheritance  of  a  woman  to 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  sesterces ;  ^^  and  an  only 
daughter  was  condemned  almost  as  an  alien  in  her  fitther's 
house.  The  zeal  of  friendship,  and  parental  affection,  sug- 
gested a  liberal  artifice :  a  qualified  citizen  was  named  in  the 
testament,  with  a  player  or  injunction  that  he  would  restore 
the  inheritance  to  the  person  for  whom  it  was  truly  intended. 
Various  was  the  conduct  of  the  trustees  in  this  painful  situa- 
tion :  they  had  sworn  to  observe  the  laws  of  their  country, 
but  honor  prompted  them  to  violate  their  oath;  and  if  ihey 
preferred  their  interest  under  the  mask  of  patriotism,  they 
forfeited  the  esteem  of  every  virtuous  mind    The  declaration 

; • i 

^^  The  mthM!ution»  Jidnre(mimiuaire»  of  the  modem  civil  law  is  a 
feudal  idea  grafted  on  the  Roman  JuriBprudence,  and  bears  scarcely  any 
resemblance  to  the  aocieot  fidei-oommissa,  ^Ihstitations  da  Droit  Fran- 
cis, lorn,  i  p.  84*7—883.  Deoissart,  Ddeisioas  de  Jarisprudenoe,  torn. 
IV.  p.  677 — 604.)  They  were  stretched  to  the  fourth  degree  by  an 
abuse  of  the  clixth  Novel ;  a  partial,  perplexed,  declamatory  law. 

'**  Dion  Cassius  (torn,  il  L  Ivi  p.  814,  with  Reimar's  Notes)  specifies 
in  Greek  money  the  sum  of  25,000  drachma. 
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ci  Angmtm  relieved  thdr  doabts,  g&ve  a  legal  sanction  to 
confidential  teataments  and  oodidls,  and  genUj  unravelled  the 
forms  and  restraints  of  the  repnblican  Jurispradenoe.'*'  But  aa 
the  new  practice  of  trusts  degenerated  into  some  abuse,  the 
teoatee  was  enabled,  by  the  I^bellian  and  Pegasian  decrees, 
to  reserve  one  fourth  of  the  estate,  or  to  transfer  on  the  head 
of  the  real  heir  all  the  debts  and  actions  of  the  succession. 
The  interpretation  of  testaments  was  strict  and  literal ;  but  the 
language  of  tnaU  and  codicils  was  delivered  from  the  minute 
and  technical  accuracy  of  the  civilians."^ 

m.  The  general  duties  of  mankind  are  imposed  by  iheii 
public  and  private  relations :  but  their  specific  obligativm  to 
«ach  other  can  only  be  the  effiact  of^  1.  a  promise,  2.  a  beuefiti 
or  3.  an  injury :  and  when  these  obligationa  are  ratified  by 
law,  the  interested  parfy  may  compel  the  performance  by  a  ju- 
dicial aciwn.  On  this  principle,  the  civilians  of  every  country 
have  erected .  a  similar  jurisprudence,  the  fiur  conclusion  of 
universal  reason  and  justice.'^ 

1.  The  goddess  of  fadtk  (of  human  and  social  &ith)  was 
-WOTshipped,  not  only  in  her  temples,  but  in  the  lives  of  the 
Romans ;  and  if  that  nation  was  deficient  in  the  more  amiable 
qualities  of  benevolence  and  generosity,  they  astonished  the 
Greeks  by  their  sincere  and  simple  performance  of  the  most 
burdensome  engagements.***  Yet  among  the  same  people, 
according  to  the  rigid  maxims  of  the  patricians  and  decemvirs, 
a  naked  pact^  a  promise,  or«ven  an  oath,  did  not  create  any 

1**  The  revolutions  of  the  Roman  laws  of  inheritance  are  finely, 
though  sometimes  fimcifuUy,  deduced  by  Montesquieu,  (Bsprit  des 
Loiz,  L  xxvii) 

>*^  Of  the  civil  jurisprudence  of  suooessions,  testaments,  codicils, 
legacies,  and  trusts,  the  principles  are  ascertained  in  the  Institutes  of 
Oaius,  (L  iL  tit.  ii. — tx.  p.  91 — 144,)  Justinian,  (L  il  tit  x — zzy^,)  and 
Theophilus,  ^p.  S2a — 614 ;)  and  the  immense  detail  occupies  twelve 
books  (xrviiL— zzxix.)  of  the  Pandecta. 

>*•  The  Institutes  of  Cains,  (L  ii.  til  ix.  x  p.  144>-214,)  of  Justin- 
ian, (L  iii  tit  xiv.— XXX  L  rv.  tit  i.r— vi,)  and  of  IlieophiluSr  (p.  616 — 
887,)  distii^^uish  four  sorts  of  obligations  —  aut  re,  ant  verbU,  aut  literU, 
aut  eontennt:  but  I  confess  myself  partial  to  my  own  division.* 

^'  How  much  is  the  oool,  rational  evidence  of  Pol^bius  (L  vL 
p.  693,  L  SKzi  p.  1469,  1460)  superior  to  vague,  indiscriminate  ap- 
plause.—  omnium  maxime  et  prsBCipue  fidem  coiuit,  (A.  Gellius,  xx  1.) 


*  it  is  not  St  all  applicable  to  the  Bioman  tyttam  of  contract^  even  if  it 
were  aUowed  to  be  good.— AL 
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dvil  obligation,  unless  it  was  confirmed  by  the  legal  form  of 
B  stipulation.  Whatever  might  be  the  etymology  of  the  Latin 
word,  it  conveyed  the  idea  of  a  firm  and  irrevocable  contract, 
which  was  always  expressed  in  the  mode  of  a  question  and 
answer.  Do  you  promise  to  pay  me  one  hundred  pieces  of 
gold  ?  was  the  solemn  interrogation  of  Seios.  I  do  promise, 
was  the  reply  of  Sempronius*  The  Mends  of  Sempronius, 
who  answered  for  hiv  ability  and  inclination,  might  be  sepa- 
rately sued  at  the  option  of  Seine ;  and  the  benefit  of  partition, 
or  order  of  reciprocal  actions,  insensibly  deviated  firom  the 
strict  theory  of  stipulation.  The  most  cautious  and  deliberate 
consent  was  justly  required  to  sustain  the  vdidity  of  a  grar 
tuitous  promise ;  and  the  citizen  who  might  have  obtain^  a 
legal  security,  incurred  the  suspicion  of  fraud,  and  paid  the 
forfeit  of  his  neglect.  But  the  ingenuity  of  the  dvitians  sue- 
cefisfully  labored  to  convert  simple  engagements  into  the  form 
of  solemn  stipulations.  The  praetors,  as  the .  guardians  of 
social  &ith,  admitted  every  rational  evidence  of  a  voluntary 
and  deliberate  act,  which  in  their  tribunal  produced  an  equi- 
table obligation,  and  for  which  they  gave  an  action  and  a 
remedy.*" 

2.  The  obligations  of  the  second  class,  as  they  were  con- 
tracted by  the  delivery  of  a  thing,  are  marked  by  the  civilians 
with  the  epithet  of  real.^"  A  grateful  return  is  due  to  the 
author  of  a  benefit ;  and  whoever  is  intrusted  with  the  pn^ 
erty  of  another,  has  bound  himself  to  the  sacred  duty  of 
restitution.  In  the  case  of  a  friendly  loan,  the  merit  of  gen- 
erosity is  on  the  side  of  the  lender  only  ;  in  a  deposit,  on  the 

>*«  The  JuB  Prietorium  de  Pactis  et  Transactioiiibiis  is  a  separate 
and  Battsfactory  treatise  of  Gerard  Noodt^  (0pp.  torn,  l  pi  488 — 6<(4.) 
And  1  will  here  observe,  that  the  imiversities  of  Holland  and  Branden- 
burg, in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  appear  to  have  studied 
the  civil  law  on  the  most  just  and  liberal  principW* 

**^  The  nice  aod  various  subject  of  contracts  by  consent  is  spread 
over  four  books  fzvil — ^zz.)  of  tne  Pandects,  and  is  one  of  the  parts 
best  deserving  or  the  attention  of  an  English  studentf 


*  Simple  smementa  (pdota)  formed  as  valid  an  obligatioa  as  a  solemn 
oontract.  Onfy  an  action,  or  the  right  to  a  direct  jadicial  pn^Kcation,  was 
not  permhted  m  every  caae  of  compact. .  In  all  other  respects,  the  j^adge  was 
boand  to  maintain  an  agreement  made  by  pactam.  Toe  stipulation  waa  a 
form  common  to  every  kmd  of  agreement,  by  v^hich  the  right  of  action  waa 
given  to  this. — W. 

t  This  i«  ervoneoaaly  called  '*  beaeflta."  GKbbon  ennmerateB  varioas  kinds 
of  contracts,  of  which  some  akne  are  properly  called  benefits.— W, 
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side  of  the  receirer ;  but  in  a  pledge^  and  the  rest  of  the 
selfish  commerce  of  ordinary  life,  the  benefit  is  compensated 
bj  an  equivalent,  and  the  obligation  to  restore  is  variously 
modified  by  the  nature  of  the  transaction.  The  Latin  lan- 
guage very  happily  expresses  the.  fundamental  difference 
between  the  eommodatum  and 'the  f7iu^««e«n,  which  our  poverty 
is  reduced  to  confound  under  the  vague  and  common  appella- 
tion of  a  loan.  In  the  former,  the  bonrower  was  obliged  to 
restore  the  same  individual  thing  with  which  he  had  been 
aeoammodated  folr  the  temporary  supply  of  his  wants ;  in  the 
latter,  it  was  destined  for  his  use  and  consumption,  and  he 
discharged  this  mutual  engagement^  by  substituting  the  same 
specific  value  according  to  a  just  estimation  of  number,  of 
weighty  and  of  measure.  In.  the  contract  of  sale,  the  absolute 
dominion  is  transferred  to  the  purchaser,  and  he  repays  the 
benefit  with  an  adequate  sum  of  gold  or  silver,  the  price 
and  universal  standard  of  all  earthly  possessions.  The  obli- 
gation of  another  contract,  tbat  of  location,  is  of  a  more  com- 
plicated kind.  Lands  or  houses,  labor  or  talents,  may  be 
hired  for  a  definite  term ;  at  the  expiration  of  the  time,  the 
thing  itself  must  be  restcsed  to  the  owner,  with  an  additional 
reward  iot  the  beneficial  occupation  and  employment  In 
these  lucrative  contracts,  to  which  may  be  added  those  of 
partnership  and  commissions,  the  avilians  sometimes  imagine 
the  delivery  of  the  object^  and  sometimes  presume  the  consent 
of  the  parties.  The  substantial  pledge  has  been  refined  into  the 
invisible  rights  of  a  mortgage  or  kypotkeca;  and  the  agreement 
of  sale,  for  a  certain  price,  imputes,  fi'om  that  moment,  the 
chances  of  gain  or  loss  to  the  account  of  the  purchaser.  It 
mav  be  fairly  supposed,  that  every  man  will  obey  the  dictates 
of  his  interest ;  and  if  he  accepts  the  benefit,  he  is  obliged  to 
sustain  the  expense,  of  the  transaction.  In  this  boundless 
subject,  the  historian  will  observe  the  location  of  land  and 
money,  the  rent  of  the  one  and  the  interest  of  the  other,  as 
they  materially  affect  the  prosperity  of  agriculture  and  com- 
merce. The  landlord  was  often  obliged  to  advance  the  stock 
and  uistriftnents  of  husbandry,  and  to  content  himself  with  a 
partition  of  the  firuits.  If  the  feeble  tenant  was  oppressed  by 
accident,  contagion,  or  hostile  violence,  he  claimed  a  {Hropor- 
tionable  relief  from  the  equity  of  the  laws :  five  years  were 
the  customary  term,  and  no  solid  or  costly  improvements 
could  be  expected  from  a  fiirmer,  who^  at  each  moment| 
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TOjif^i  be  ejected  by  the  sale  of  the  estate.'"  Usury,'*'  the 
loyeterate  grievanoe  of  the  city,  had  been  disootiraged  by  the 
Twelve  Tables,'**  and  abolished  by  the  damors  of  the  people. 
It  was  revived  by  their  wants  and  idleness,  tolerated  by  the 
discretion  of  the  pnetois,  and  finally  determined  by  the  Code 
of  Justinian.  Persons  of  illustrious  rank  were  confined  to  the 
moderate  profit  of  four  per  cent,;  six  was  pronounced  to  be 
the  ordinary  and  legal  standard  of  interest ;  eight  was  allowed 
for  the  convenience  of  manufactures  and  merchants ;  twelve 
was  granted  to  nautical  insurance,  which  the  wiser  ancients 
Jiad  not  attempted  to  define;  but,  except  in  ibis  perilous 
adventure,   the    practice    oi  exorbitant   usury  was  severely 


>**  The  Govenants  of  rent  are  defined  in  the  Pandects  OL  six.)  and 
the  Code,  (1*  i*^*  ^^  ^^O  '^^  qiiinqaennium,  or  term  of  five  years, 
appears  to  have  been  a  coitom  rather  than  a  Ibm  ;  but  in  France  all 
leases  of  hmd  were  determined  in  mne  years.  This  limitataon  was 
removed  only  in  the  year  1775,  (Encyclop^die  Mdthodique,  toni.  L 
de  hi  Jurisprudence,  p.  668,  669 ;)  and  I  am  sorry  to  ob^rve  that  it 
yet  prevails  in  the  beauteous  and  happy  country  where  I  am  permitted 
to  reside. 

***  I  might  implicitly  acquiesce  m  the  sense  and  leanuog  of  the 
three  boolu  of  G.  Noodt,  dc  fioooore  et  usori&  (Qpp  torn.  L  p.  1*75— 
268.)  The  interpretation  of  the  <mm«  or  eentenrnm  utvrm  at  twelve,  the 
vnciaria  at  one  per  cent,  is  maintained  by  the  best  critics  and  civil- 
ians: Noodt,  (L  u.  c  2,  p  207,)  Gravina,  (0pp.  p.  206,  «tc.,  210,) 
Heinecdus,  (Antiquitat  ad  Institul  L  iii.  tit  xv.,)  Montesciuien, 
(Esprit  dee  Loiz,  1.  zxil  c.  22,  torn,  it  p  86.  Defense  .da  I'Esprit  des 
Loix,  tom.  iii  pi  478,  4sa,)  and  above  all,  John  Frederic  Gronovius, 
(de  Pecunia  Yeteri,  L  iii.  c.  13,  p.  213 — 227,  and  his  three  Antexe^eses* 
p.  465 — 656,)  the  founder,  or  at  least  the  diampion,  of  this  probable 
opinion ;  which  is,  however,  perplexed  with  some  difficulties. 

'**  Primo  xil    Tabulis  sancitum  est  ne  quis  undario  fosnore  amplius 


exeroeret,  (Tacit  Annal.  vi.  16.)    Pour  peu  (says  Montesquieu,'  Es- 
prit des  Loix,  L  xxii.  22  >  qu'on  soit  vers6  dans  I'hist 


re  de  Rome,  on 
verra  qu'une  pareille  l(u  ne  devoit  pas  6tre  I'ouvrage  des  decemvirs. 
Was  Tadtus  ignorant — or  stupid  f  But  the  wiser  and  more  virtuous 
patricians  might  sacrifice  then-  avarice  to  their  ambition,  and  mi^ht 
attempt  to  cheek  the  odious  prsetiGe  by  sudi  interest  as  no  lender 
would  accept^  and  such  penalties  as  no  debtor  Would  incur.* 


*  The  real  natore  of  the  ioBuos  ondarium  has  been  proved ;  it  amounted  in 
a  year  of  twelve  moDths  to  ten  per  cent  See,  in  the  Magasine  for  Cifil 
Law,  bv  M.  Hugo,  vol  v.  p.  180, 164,  an  article  of  M.  Schrader,  IbUowiag  up 
the  oonjectares  of  Niebuhr,  Hist  Bom.  tom.  ii.  p.  431. — ^W. 

Compare  a  vcffv  clear  aocoont  of  this  question  in  the  appendix  to  Mir. 
Xraven  Twias's  Epitome  of  Niebohr,  voL  il  p.  857.— M. 
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resirained.'**  The  most  siniple  interoBt  was  condemned  by 
ihe  clergy  of  the  East  and  West ;  "*  but  the  sense  of  mutual 
benefit,  which  had  triumphed  over  the  law  of  the  republic,  has 
resisted  with  equal  firmness  the  decrees  of  the  church,  and  even 
the  prejudices  of  mankind.'*' 

8.  Nature  and  society  impose  the  strict  obligation  of  repair- 
ing an  injury ;  and  the  suflferer  by  private  injustice  acquires 
a  personal  right  and  a  Intimate  action.  If  the  property  <^ 
another  be  mtrusted  to  our  eare,  the  requisite  degree  of  care 
may  rise  and  &11  according  to  the  ^benefit  which  we  derive 
from  such  temporary  possession ;  we  are  seldom  made  respon- 
sible for  inevitable  accident,  but  tbe  consequences  9f  a  volun- 
tary fiiult  must  always  be  imputed  to  the  author.^'*  A 
Kojnan  pursued  and  recovered  his  stolen  goods  by  a  civil 
action  of  theft;  they  might  pass  through  a  succession  of  pure 
and  innocent  hands,  but  nothing  leas  than  a  prescription  oi 
thirty  years  could  extinguish  his  original  ckiim.  They  were 
restored  by  the  sentence  of  the  pnetor,  and  the  injury  was 
compensated  by  double,  or  tbieefold,  or  even  quadruple 
damages,  as  the  deed  had  been  perpetrated  by  secret  fraud  or 
open  rapine,  as  the  robber  had  been  surprised  in  the  &ct,  or 
detected  by  a  subsequent  resewx^h.  The  Aquilian  law^* 
defended  the  living  property  of  a  citizen,  his  slaves  and  catUe, 
from  the  stroke  of  malice  or  negligence :  tbe  highest  price 
was  allowed  that  could  be  ascribed  to  the  domestic  animal  at 


1**  Justinian  has  not  condesoended  to  give  usury  a  place  in  his  lusti- 
tntes;  bat  the  necessary  rules  and  Vestrictions  are  innerted  in  the 
Pandects  (I  km  tit.  I  ii)  and  the  Oode,  (L  iv.  tit  zxziL  zxziii.) 

^^  Tbe  Fathers  are  unammous,  (Barbeyrac,  Morale  des  Pdree,  pi 
144.  Aci)  Cyprian,  Lact^ntius,  Basil,  Ohryaostom,  (see  his  frivolous 
arguments  in  Noodi,  L  i.  a  7,  p.  188.)  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Ambrose^ 
Jerom,  Augustin,  and  a  host  of  councils  and  casuists. 

*"  Gato,  Seneca,  Plutarch,  have  loudly  condemned  tbe  practice  or 
abuse  of  usury.  Aocordxog  to  the  etymology  of /csntw  and  rtxdfy  the 
principal  b  supposed  to  genertxte  the  interest:  a  breed  of  barren 
metal)  ezdaima  -  Shakspeare — and  the  stage  is  the  echo  of  the  public 
voice. 

>**  Sir  William  Jones  has  given  an  ingenious  and  rational  Essay  on 
the  law  of  Bailment,  (London^  17&1,  p.  127,  in  Svo.)  He  isperiiaps 
the  only  lawyer  equally  conversant  with  the  year-books  of  W  eetmm- 
ster,  the  Oommentaries  of  Ulpian,  the  Attic  pleadings  of  Ibsbus,  and  the 
sentences  of  Arabian  and  Persian  cadhis. 

'"*  Noodt  (0pp.  torn.  L  ix  187—172)  has  oomposed  a  separate  trea- 
tise, ad  Legem  Aquilian,  (Pandect  L  iz.  tit,  il) 
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irnj  momeDt  of  the  yeur  preoediog  hia  death ;  a  BimiUr  lati- 
tude of  thirty  days  was  granted  on  the  destruction  of  any 
other  valoable  effects.  A  personal  injury  is  blunted  or  sharp- 
ened by  the  manners  of  the  times  and  the  sensibility  of  the 
individual :  the  pain  or  the  disgraee  of  a  word  or  blow  cannot 
easdy  be  appreciated  by  a  pecuniary  equivalent  The  rude 
jurispmdenoe  of  the  decemvirs  had  confounded  all  hasty 
insults,  which  did  not  amount  to  the  fracture  of  a  limb,  by 
oondeoming  the  aggressor  to  the  common  penalty  of  twenty- 
fivis  08968.  But  the  same  denomination  of  money '  was  re- 
duced^ in  three  oentniies,  from  a  pound  to  the  weight  of  half 
an  ounce:. and  the  insolence  of  a  wealthy  Roman  indulged 
himself  in  the  cheap  amusement  of  breaJdng  and  satisfying 
the  law  of  the  twelve  tables.  Veratius  ran  through  the 
streets  striking  on  the  face  the  inoffensive  passengers,  and 
his  attendant  purse-bearer  imimediately  silenced  their  clamors 
by  the  legal  tender  of  twenty-five  pieces  of  copper,  about  the 
▼alue  of  one  shiUing.^^*  The  equity  of  the  praetors  examined 
and  estimated  the  distinct  merits  of  each  particular  complaint. 
In  the  adjudication  of  civil  damages,  the  magistrate  assumed 
a  right  to  consider  the  various  drcumstances  of  time  and 
place,  of  age  and  dignity,  which  may  aggravate  the  shame 
and  sufferings  of  Ihe  injured  person :  but  if  he  admitted  the 
idea  of  a  fine,  a  puni^ment,  an  example,  he  invaded  the 
province,  though,  perhaps,  he  supplied  the  defects,  of  the 
criminal  hiyrt 

The  execution  of  the  Alban  dictator,  who  was  dismemba^ 
by  eight  horses,  is  represented  by  Livy  as  the  first  and  the 
last  instance  of  Roman  cruelty  in  the  punishment  of  the  mo^t 
atrocious  crimes."^  But  this  act  of  justice,  or  revenge,  was 
inflicted  on  a  foreign  enemy  in  the  heat  of  victory,  and  at 
the  command  of  a  single  man.  The  twelve  tables  aflbid  a 
more  decisive  proof  of  the  national  spirit,  since,  they  were 
framed  by  the  wisest  of  the  senate,  and  accepted  by  the  free 
voices  of  the  people;  yet  these  laws,  Uke  the  statutes  of 


'^®  Aulas  GelliuB  (Noct  Atti&  zz.  I)  borrowed  this  story  ftom 
the  Commentaries  of  Q.  Labeo  on  the  za  tablea. 

"*  The  narrative  of  Livy  (I  28)  is  weighty  and  solemn.  At  ta 
dictis,  Albane,  maneres,  is  a  harsh  reflection,  unworthy  of  YirgiFs 
hmnanitv>  (ifineid,  viii.  648.)  Heyne,  with  his  usual  sood  taste,  ob- 
serves that  the  subject  was  too  hoirid  for  the  shield  of  JBaeas,  (torn. 
iiip.229.)  ■  ^ 
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Draco,*"  are  written  in  characters  of  blood.***  They  ap- 
prove the  inhuman  and  unequal  principle  of  retaliation ;  and 
the  forfeit  of  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  a  limb 
for  a  limb,  is  rigorously  exacted,  unless  the  offender  can 
redeem  his  pardon  by  a  fine  of  three  hundred  pounds  of 
copper.  The  decemvirs  distributed  with  much  liberality  the 
slighter  chastisements  of  flagellation  and  servitude ;  and  nine 
crimes  of  a  very  different  complexion  are  adjudged  wortfiy  of 
death.  ^1.  Any  act  of  treason  against  the  state,  or  of  corre- 
spondence with  the  public  enemy.  The  mode  of  execution 
was  painful  and  ignominious:  the  head  of  the  degenerate 
Roman  was  shrouded  in  a  veil,  bis  hands  were  tied  behind 
his  back,  and  after  he  had  been  scourged  by  the  lictor,  he 
v?a8  suspended  in  the  midst  of  the  forum  on  a  croes,  or  inaus- 
pidous  tree.  2.  Nocturnal  meetings  in  the  city;  whatever 
inight  be  the  pretence,  of  pleasure,  or  religion,  or  the  public 
good.  3.  The  murder  of  a  citizen ;  for  which  the  common 
feelings  of  mankind  demand  the  blood  of  the  murderer. 
Poison  is  still  more  odious  than  the  sword  or  dagger ;  and  we 
are  surprised  to  discover,  in  two  flagitious  eveiits,  how  early 
such  subtle  wickedness  had  infected  the  simplicity  of  the 
republic,  and  the  chaste  virtues  of  the  Roman  matrons.*** 
The  parricide,  who  violated  the  duties  of  nature  and  gratitude, 
was  cast  into  the  river  or  the  sea,  enclosed  in  a  sack  ;  and  a 
oock,  a  viper,  a  dog,  and  a  monkey,  were  successively  added, 
as  the  most  suitable  companions."*    Italy  produces  no  mon- 

i 

>**  Tlie  age  of  Draco  (Olympiad  xxidx.  I)  in  fixed  by  Sir  John 
Maraham  (Canon  Chronicoa,  p.  598 — 596)  ana  Oondni,  (Fasti  Attici, 
torn,  ill  p.  62.).  For  his  lawa,  see  the  writers  on  the  goveniment 
of  Athens,  Sigonius,  Mearsias,  Potter,  Ac 

"*  ThB  vnSi,  de  delictis,  of  the  xii.  taUes  is  delineated  by  Gravioa, 

(0pp.  p-  2^^»  298,  \(rith  a  eommentar  j,  p.  214 — 280.)  Aufus  Qelliiifl 
XX.  1)  and  the  Oollatio  Legum  Mosaicanim  et  Romanarum  afiford 
much  original  informatioii. 

"*  livy  mentions  two  remarkable  and  flagitiouB  eras,  of  8000  per- 
sons accused,  and  of  190  noble  matrons  ooDTicted,  of  the  crime  of 
poieoDing,  (zL  48,  viil  18.)  Mr.  Hume  discruninates  the  ages  of  pri- 
vate and  public  virtue,  (Essays,  vol  I  p.  22,  28.)  I  would  rather  say 
that  such  ebullitions  of  mischief  (as  in  France  in  the  year  1680)  are 
accidents  and  prodigies  which  leave  no  marks  on  the  manners 
of  a  nation. 

"*  The  zil  tables  and  Cicero  (pro  Rosoio  Amerino,  c.  26,  26)  are 
tontent  wiUi  the  sack;  Seneeii  (Eycerpi  Oontrovers.  v.  4)  adorns  it 
withseipents;  Juvenal  pities  the  guiltless  moak^  (innozia  simia — 
Satir.  ziii,  156.)     Adrian  (apud  I>)sitheum  Magutnan,  L  iiL  e.  16; 
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keys;  bat  the  want  oodd  never  be  felt,  till  the  middle  of  the 
flizth  ceDtaiy  first  revealed  the  guilt  of  a  parricide.^** 
4.  The  malice  of  an  incendiary.  After  the  previous  cere- 
mony of  whipping,  he  himself  was  delivered  to  the  flames ; 
and  in  this  example  alone  our  reason  is  tempted  to  applaod 
the  juslioe  of  retaliation,  5.  Judicial  perjury.  The  cor- 
rupt or  malicious  witness  was  thrown  headlong  from  the 
Tarpeian  rock,  to  expiate  his  fiUsehood,  which  was  rendered 
still  more  fatal  by  the  severity  of  the  penal  laws,  and  the 
deficten<7  of  wnUen  evidence.  6.  The  cc»mption  <^  a 
judge,  who  accepted  bribes  to  pronounce  an  iniquitous  senr 
tence.  7  Libels  and  satires,  wndse  rude  strains  sometimea 
disturbed  the  peace  d[  an  illiterate  city.  The  author  was 
beaten  with  dubs,  a  worthy  chastisement,  but  it  is  not  certain^ 
that  he  was  left  to  expire  under  the  blows  of  the  execu- 
tioner."'. 8.  The  nocturnal  mischief  of  damaging  or  destrc^- 
ing  a  neighbor's  cohl  The  criminal  was  suspended  as  a 
grateful  victim  to  Ceres.  But  the  sylvan  deities  were  leas 
implacable,  and  the  extirpation  of  a  more  valuable  tree  was 
compensated  by  the  moderate  fine  of  twenty-five  pounds 
of  copper.  0.  Magical  incantations;  which  had  power,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Latin  shepherds,  to  exhaust  the  strength 
of  an  enemy,  to  extinguish  his  life,  and  to  remove  fi*om  their 
seats  his  deep-rooted  plantations.  The  cruelty  of  the  twelve 
tables  against  insolvent  debtors  still  remains  to  be  told ;  and 
I  shall  dare  to  prefer  the  literal  sense  of  antiquity  to  the  spe- 
cious refinements  of  modern  criticism."*  *    After  the  judicial 

p.  874^—876,  with  Schtflting^B  Note,)  ModestJDns,  (Pandect  zlvill  tit. 
IX.  leg-  9»)  GaQ|t8Qtine,  (0<>d.  L  iz.  tit.  zvii.,)  and  JuBtmian,  (Institat 
L  iy.  tit  zviil,)  enumerate  all  the  eompanioDs  of  the  parricida  Bat 
this  fanciful  ezecutioo  waa  aimplified  in  practica  Hodie  tamen  vivi 
exuruntur  vel  ad  bestias  dantur,  (PauL  Sentent  Recept  1.  y.  tit  zdv. 
p.  612,  ddit  Schulting.} 

^^'  The  first  parricide  at  Rome  was  L.  Ostiua,  after  the  second  Pume 
war,  {Plutarch,  in  Bomulo,  torn.  L  p.  64.)  During  the  Cimbric, 
P.  Malleolus  was  guilty  of  the  first  matricide,  (liy.  Epitom.  L  Ixviii.) 

1^7  Horace  talks  of  the  formidine  fastis,  (L  ii.  epist  ii.  164,)  but 
Cicero  (de  Republic!,  L  iy.  apud  Augustia  de  Givitat  Dei,  iz.  ft,  in 
Fragment  Philosoph.  torn,  iil  p.  398,  edit  Oliyet)  affirms  that  the  de- 
cemyirs  jn|kde  libels  a  capital  onenoe :  com  perpaucaa  res  capite  sanzia- 
8ent-~£«r/>atictM  / 

"*  Bynkershoek  (Obeeryat  Juris  Rom.  L  i  a  1,  in  0pp.-  torn.  I 

*  Hago  (HisUnre  du  Droit  Eomais,  Com.  i  p.  234)  ooDCors  with  Gibbon.  < 
See  Niebohr,  yoL  iL  p.  313.— M. 
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proof  or  tonkmaon  of  the  debt^  thirfy  dsys  of  gnoe  wera 
allowed  befoca  a  Boman  was  delivered  into  the  power  of  hit 
fellow-Hsitizen.  In  this  private  pnson,  twelve  ounces  of  rioa 
were  his  dailj  food ;  be  might  be  bound  with  a  chain  of 
fifteen  pounds  weight ;  and  his  misery  was  thiice  exposed  in 
the  market  place,  to  solicit  the  compassion  of  his  finends  and 
conntijmen.  At  the  expiration  of  sixty  days,  the  debt  was 
^  discharged  by  the  loss  of  liberty  or  life ;  the  insolvent  debtor 
was  either  put  to  death,  or  sold  in  foreiffn  slavery  beyond  the 
lyber :  but,  if  several  creditors  were  alu»  obstinate  and  unre- 
lenting, they  might  legally  dismember  his  body,  and  satiate 
tlifiir  revenge  by  this  horrid  partition.  The  advocates  for  this 
savage  law  have  insisted,  that  it  must  stiongly  operate  in 
deterring  idleness  and  fraud  from  contracting  debts  which 
they  were  unable  to  dischaige ;  but  experience  would  dissi- 
pate this  salutary  terror,  by  ]»oviz^  that  no  crediUMr  could  be 
ibund  to  exact  this  unprofitable  penalty  of  life  (nr  limb.  As 
the  manners  of  Rome  were  insensibly  polished,  the  criminal 
OGijie  of  the  deoemvirs  was  abidished  by  the  humanity  of 
aoousers,  witnesses,  and  judges;  and  impunity  became  the 
oonsequence  of  immoderate  rigor.  The  Porcian  and  Vale^ 
nan  laws  prohibited  the  magbtrates  from  inflicting  on  a  free 
dtizen  any  capital,  or  even  corporal,  punishment;  and  the 
obsolete  statutes  of  blood  were  artfully,  and  perhaps  truly, 
ascribed  to  the  spirit,  not  of  patrician,  but  of  regal,  tyranny. 

In  the  absence  of  penal  laws,  and  the  insufficiency  of  civil 
addons,  the  peace  and  justice  of  the  d^  were  imperfectly 
maintained  bv  the  private  jurisdiction  of  the  citizens.  The 
maiefeotors  who  replenish  our  jails  are  the  outcasts  of  socie- 
ty, aud  the  crimes  fer  which  they  suffer  may  be  commonly 
ascribed  to  ignorance,  poverty,  and  brutal  appetite.  For  the 
perpetration  of  similar  enormities,  a  vile  plebeian  might 
claim  and  abuse  the  "sacred  character  of  a  member  of  the 
republic :  but,  on  the  proof  or  suspicion  of  guilt,  the  slave,  or 
the  stranger,  was  nailed  to  a  cross ;  and  Uus  strict  and  sum- 
mary justice  might  be  exercised  without  restraint  over  the 
greatest  part  of  the  populace  of  Borne.    Each  fionily  oon- 

p.  9, 10,  11)  labors  to  prove  that  the  creditors  divided  not  the  body^ 
out  the  price,  of  the  insolvent  debtor.  Tet  his  interpretation  is  one 
perpetual  harsh  metaphor ;  nor  can  he  sarmount  the  Roman  anthori- 
tiea  of  Qointilian,  CfeciliuB,  FavoDius,  and  Tertullian.  See  Aldus 
GeUioB,  Noct.  Attic  zxL 
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tHoed  a  domestio  tribunal,  vhich  was  not  confined,  like  tiiaft 
of  tlie  pnBtor,  to  the  oognuaoce  of  eztanal  actions :  vxrtuons 
nrinoipleB  and  habits  were  inculoated  by  ihe  disoipHne  of 
eduoatbn ;  and  the  Roman  £sither  was  accountable  to  the  state 
for  the  manners  of  his  children,  since  he  disposed,  without 
appeal,  of  their  life,  their  liberty,  and  their  inheritance.  In 
some '  pressing  emergendes,  the  ddsen  was  authorized  to 
avenge  his  private  or  public  wrongs.  The  consent  of  the 
Jewbb,  the  Athenian,  and  the  Roman  laws  approved  the 
slaughter  of  the  nocturnal  thief;  though  in  open  daylight  a 
robber  cquld  net  be  slain  without  some  previous  evidence  <^ 
danger  and  complaint.  Whoever  surprised  an  aduherer^  in 
his  nuptial  bed  might  freely  exercise  his  revenge  ;^^*  the 
most  bloody  and  wanton  oatnige  was  excused  by  the  provo- 
cation ;'**  nor  was  it  before  the  reign  of  Augustus  that  the 
husband  was  reduced  to  weigh  the  rank  of  the  offender,  or 
that  the  parent  was  condemned  to  sacrifice  his  daughter  with 
her  guilty  seduoer.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  the 
ambitious  Ronlan,  who  should  dare  to  assume  their  title  or 
imitate  their  tyranny,  was  devoted  to  the  infernal  gods :  each 
.  0f  his  fellow'^tizens  was  armed  with  the  sword  of  justice ;  and 
the  act  of  Brutus,  however  repugnant  to  gratitude  or  prudence, 
had  been  already  sanctified  l^  uie  judgment  of  his  country."^ 
The  barbarous  practice  of  wearing  arms  in  the  midst  of 
peace,'**  and  the  bloody  maxims  of  honor,  were  unknown  to 
the  Romans;  Imd,  during  the  two  purest  ages,  from  the  estab- 

**•  The  first  speech  of  ItjAaa  (Reiake,  Orator.  Grsc.  torn.  t.  p.  2 — 
48)  is  in  defence  of  a  hoBbsnd  who  had  killed  tibe  adulterer.  Hie 
rights  of  huabaods  and  fiftthers  at  Rome  and  Athens  are  discussed  wi<^ 
much  learning  by  Dr.  Taylor,  (LectioDee  Lyaiacn,  c.  xl  in  Keiake, 
torn.  vi.  pt  801 — 308.) 

"^  See  Casaubon  ad  Athenaeum,  1. 1  a  6,  p.  19.  Percurrent  ra- 
phaoique  mngileaque,  (CatuU.  p.  41,  42,  ediCT  Voesiaa)  Hunc  mugilis 
mtrat,  (Juvenal  Satir.  x.  817.)  Hunc  perminxere  caknes,  (HorSt 
L  L  Satir.  ^  44.)  Familin  aiuprandum  dedit  .  .  frandi  non  iuit» 
(Val  Maxim.  L  vl  c  1,  No.  18.) 

*•*  This  law  la  noticed  by  livy  (ii.  8)  and  Plutarch,  (in  Publicola, 
torn.  i.  p.  187,)  and  it  fully  juatifiea  the  public  opinion  on  the  death  of 
Casaar,  which  Suetoniua  ooiUd  puUiah  under  the  Imperial  goyernment 
Jure  cfiBBua  exiatimatur,  ^in  Julio,  c.  76.)  Read  the  letters  that  paaaed 
between  Cicero  and  Matiua  a  few  montha  after  the  idea  of  Mardi  (ad 
Kara,  xl  27,  28.) 

*••   Tlpwrot  6i   AOiivaTot  t6v   rt   vdnftov   Karidevro.     ThuCydid.   L  1.  C  6. 

The  hiatorian  who  coaaidera  this  circumatance  aa  the  test  of  dTilisar 
tioo,  would  diadain  the  barberiam  of  a  European  court 
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Usbment  .of  «qiial  freedom  to  the  end  of  the  Pmiio  wan,  the 
city  was  never  disturbed  by  sedition,  and  rarely  poUnted  with 
atrocious  oriaies.  The  Mure  of  penai  Uwb  was  xnore  sensi- 
biy  felt,  when  eyeiy  vioe  was  inflamed  by  fiiction  at  home  and 
dominion  abroad.  In  the  time  of  Cicero,  each  private  eitiaen 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  anarohy ;  each  minister  of  tjie  repub- 
lic was  exalted  to  the  temptations  of  regal  power,  and  their 
virtues  are  entitled  to  the  warmest  praise,  as  the  spontaneous 
fruits  of  nature  or  philosophy.  iUfter  a  triennial  indulgence 
of  lost,  rapine,  and  cruelty^  Verres,  the  tyrant  df  Sdly, 
could  only  be  sued  for  the  pecuniary  restitution  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  sterlinff ;  and  such  was  the  tensper  ci 
the  laws,  the  judges,  and  perhaps  the  accuser  himsel^'^  that^ 
on  refunding  a  thirteenth  part  of  to  plunder,  Verres  could 
retire  to  an  easy  and  luxurious  exile,'*^ 

The  flnt  imperfect  attempt  to  restore  the  proportion  of 
crimes  and  punishmenta  was  made  by  the  dictator  Sylla,  wbo^ 
in  the  midst  of  his  sanguinary  triumph,  aspired  to  restrain  the 
Koense,  rather  than  to  op|neas  the  liber^,  of  the  Romans. 
He  gloried  in  the  arbitrary  proscription  of  four  thousand  seven 
hundred  dtiaens.^**  But,  in  the  character  of  ^  legislator,  he 
respected  the  pr^udices  of  the  times ;  and,  inst^  of  pro- 
nouncing a  sentence  of  death  against  the  robber  or  assassin, 
the  general  who  betrayed  an  army,  or  the  magistrate  who 
ruined  a  province,  Sylla  was  content  to  aggravate  the  pecu- 
niary damages  by  the  penalty  of  exile,  or,  in  more  constitu- 
tional language^  by  the  interdiction  of  fire  and  water.  The 
Cornelian,  and  afterwards  the  Pompeian  and  Juliau,  laws 
introduced  a  new  ^tem  of  criminal  jurisprudence  ;^**   and 


^  He  first  rated  at  milliet  (800,000/.)  the  damages  of  Sicily,  (Divi- 
natio  in  Csdcilium,  c.  5,)  which  be  afterwards  reduced  to  quadringerUiet, 
(820,0002. — 1  Actio  in  Yerrem,  c  18,)  and  was  filially  content  with 
tricies,  (24,000Z.)  Plutarch  (in  Ciceron.  torn,  iil  p.  1684)  has  not  dis- 
sembled the  popular  suepioion  and  report. 

iM  Verres  lived  near  thirty  years  after  his  trial,  till  the  second  tri- 
umvirate, when  he  was  proecnbed  by  the  taste  of  Mark  Antony  for 
the  sake  of  his  Corinthian  plate,  (Flin.  Hist  Natur.  zxxiv.  8.)  * 

'**  Such,  is  the  number  assigned  by  Valerius  Maximus,  (1.  ix.  c.  2, 
Ko.  1,)  Florus  (iv.  21)  distinguishes  2000  senators  and  knights.  Appian 
(de  BelL  C^yiL  I  I  c.  95,  torn.  iL  p.  138,  edit  Schweighauser)  more 
accurately  computes  forty  victims  of  the  senatorian  razik,  and  1600  of 
the  equestrian  census  or  order. 

^•«  For  the  penal  laws  (Leges  ComelisB,  Pompei^e,  Julie,  of  SylU, 
Fompey,  and  tne  Csesan)  see  the  Bentences  of  Paolus,  (L  ir.  tit  zvlii 
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the  empeiOTB,  from  Augustus  to  Justinian,  disguised  tlieir 
increasing  rigor  under  the  names  of  the  original  authors.  But 
the  invention  and  frequent  use  ci  .exinx/c^iuan^  pains  pro 
oeeded  from  the  desire  to  extend  and  oonoeal  the  progress  of 
despotbm.  In  the  condemnation  of  illustrious  Romans,  the 
senate  was  always  prepared  to  oonldund,  »t  the  will  of  their 
masters,  the  judicial  and  l^slative  powers.  It  was  the  du^ 
of  the  governors  to  maintain  the  peace  of  thdr  province^  by 
the  arbitrary  and  rigid  administration  of  justice;  the  freedcMn 
of  the  city  evapdratMl  in  the  extent  of  empire,  and  the  Span- 
ish maleactor,  who  claimed  the  privilege  of  .a  Roman,  was 
elevated  by  the  conmiand  of  Qalba  on  a  Surer  and  more  lofty 
cross.'*^  Occasional  rescripts  issued  from  tiie  throne  to  de- 
cide the  questions  which,  by  their  novelty  or  importance, 
.  appeared  to  surpass  the  authority  and  discernment  of  a  pro- 
consul Transportation  and  beheading  were  reserved  for  hon- 
orable persons ;  gleaner  criminals  were  either  banged,  or  bumt^ 
or  buried  in  the  mines,  or  exposed  to  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
amphitheatre.  Armed  robbers  were  pursued  and  extirpated 
as  the  enemies  of  society ;  the  driving  away  horses  or  cattle 
was  made  a  capital  offence  ;^^  but  simple  theft  was  uniformly 
considered  as  a  mere  dvil  and  private  injury.  The  degrees  of 
guilt,  and  the  modes  of  punishment,  were  too  often  determined 
by  the  discretion  of  the  :n)lefSy  and  the  subject  was  left  in  ig- 
norance of  the  legal  danger  which  he  might  incur  by  every 
action  of  his  life. 

A  sin,  a  vice,  a  crime,  are  the  objects  of  theology,  ethics, 
and  jurisprudence.  Whenever  their  judgments  agree,  >they 
corroborate  each  other;  but,  as  often  as  they  differ,  a  prudent 

— xzz.  p.  497— ;628,  edii  SchultiDg,)  the  Gregoriui  Code,  (FragmeQt  1. 
ziz.  p.  705,  706,  in  SchultingJ  the  Collatio  Legum  Mosaicanim  et  Ro- 
manarum,  (tit  I — ^zv.,)  the  Tneodoaiaii  Code,  (L  izJ  the  Code  of  Jub- 
tiniaD,  (L  ix^)  the  Pandects,  (xlviii.,)  the  Institutea,  (1  iv.  tit  ^ilL,)  and 
the  Greek  version  of  Theophilus,  (p.  917 — 926.) 

^"  It  was  a  guardian  wno  had  poisoned  his  ward.  The  crime  was 
atrocious:  yet  the  punishment  is  reckoned  by  Suetonius  (c.  9)  among 
jthe  acts  in  which  Galba  showed  himself  acer,  vehemens,  et  in  delictis 
ooeroendis  immodicus. 

^"^  The  abactores  or  abigeatores,  who  drove  one  horse,  or  two  mares 
or  oxen,  or  five  hogs,  or  ten  goats,  were  subject  to  capital  punishment 
(Paul,  Sentent  Recept  I  iv.  tit  zviiL  p.  497,  498.)  Hadrian,  (ad  Con- 
ciL  B»tic»,)  most  severe  where  the  offence  was  most  frequent,  con- 
demns the  criminals,  ad  gladium,  ludi  damnationem,  (Ulpian,  de 
Offido  ProcoDsulifl,  L  viii  in  Collatione  Legum  Mosaic,  et  Rom.  tit  zi 
p.  286.)  ^ 
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legislator  appreciates  the  guilt  and  pmnshment  according  to 
the  measure  of  socnal  injury.  On  this  principle,  the  most 
daring  attack  on  the  life  and  property  of  a  private  dtisen 
is  ju^ed  lees  atrocious  than  the  crime  of  treason  or  rebellion^ 
which  invades  the  majealy  of  the  republic:  the  obseqnions 
civilians  nnanimonsly  pronounoed,  that  tiie  republic  is  con- 
tained in  the  person  of  its  chief;  and  the  edge  of  the  Julian  law 
was  sharpened  by  the  incessant  diligence  of  the  emperors. 
The  licentious  conmieroe  of  the  sexes  may  be  tolerated  as  an 
impulse  of  nature,  or  forbidden  as  a  source  of  disorder  and 
corruption ;  but  the  fiune,  the  fortunes,  the  fiunily  of  the  hus- 
band, are  seriously  injured  by  the  adukery  of  the  wife.  The 
wisdom  of  Augustus,  after  curbing  the  freedom  of  revenge, 
applied  to  this  domestic  ofifenee  the  animadversion  of  Uie 
laws :  and  the  guilty  parties;  after  the  payment  of  heavy  foiv* 
feitures  and  fines,  were  condemned  to  long  or  perpetual  exile 
in  two  separate  islands.^**  Religion  pronounces  an  equal  cen* 
sure  against  the  infidelity  of  the  husband ;  but,  as  it  is  not  ac- 
companied by  the  same  civil  effects,  the  wife  was  never  per- 
mitted to  vindicate  her  wrongs;"*  and  the  distinction  of 
simple  or  double  adultery,  so  funiliar  and  so  important  in  the 
canon  law,  is  unknown  to  the  ^urisprudeBce  of  the  Code  and 
the  Pandects.  ,  I  touch  with  reluctance,  and  despatch  with  im- 
patience, a  more  odious  vice,  of  which  modesty  reiects  the 
name,  and  nature  abominates  the  idea.  The  primitive  Bo- 
mans  were  infected  by  the  example  of  the  Etruscans  **^  and 
Greeks  :"*  and  in  the  mad  abuse  of  prosperity  and  power,  every 

»•  Till  the  publication  of  the  Julim  Paulos  of  Schulting,  (I  iL  tit 
xrn.  p.  SI*? — 828,)  it  was  affirmed  and  believed  that  the  Julian  laws 
ptmiahed  adultery  with  death ;  and  the  mistake  luose  from  the  fraud 
or  error  of  Tribooian.  Tet  lipsius  had  suspected  the  truth  from  the 
narratives  of  Tacitus,  (Annal  iL  50,  ill  24,  iv.  42,)  and  even  from  the 
practice  of  Augustus,  who  di^tingmshed  the  tretuonable  frailties  of  his 
female  kindred. 

^**  In  cases  of  adultery,  Sevenis  confined  to  the  husband  the  riffht 
of  public  accusation,  (Cod.  Justinian,  l  ix.  tit  iz.  lee.  1.)  Nor  is  Ibb 
privilege  unjust—so  ai£Ferent  lure  itt^  effects  of  male  or  female  infi- 
delity. 

»>  Timon  (L  l>  and  Theopompus  .(L  idiii.  apod  Athenmim,  L  ziL 
PL  517)  describe  the  luxury  and  lust  of  tiie  Etruscans:    veXi  fth 

roi    ye    ^^tpovct    vw6mt   rots    iratvl    gal    r$ts    fctifMurloif.      About   the 

same  p^9d  (A.  U.  0.  445)  the  Roman  youth  studied  in  Etruria,  (liv. 
ix.86.) 

»s  The  Penians  had  been  oorrupted  in  the  same  school:  Jti^ 
*£XX4v<Dr  /loMms  mual  ^ifffwra^  (Herodoi  L  L  a  185.)    A  curiow 
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ideasuro  thatii  mnooent  waa  deemed  innpid;  and  the  8ca- 
tinian  law/**  which  had  been  eitorted  by  an  act  of  violenoey 
was  lofieiuibly  abolished  by  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  mnlti- 
tude  of  criminals.  By  this  law,  the  mpe,  perhaps  the  seduo- 
tioQ,  of  an  ingenuous  youth,  was  compensated,  as  a  personal 
injury,  by  the  poor  damages  of  ten  thousand  sesterces,  or 
fourscore  pounds ;  the  ravisher  might  be  slain  by  die  resist- 
jinoe  or  revenge  of  chastity ;  and  I  wish  to  believe,  thai  at 
Borne,  as  in  Athens,  the  voluntary  and  efifisminate  deserter 
of  his  sex  was  d waded  fix>m  the  honors  and  the  rights  of  ft 
citizen.'*^  But  the  practice  of  vice  wfls  not  discouraged  hj 
the  severity  of  opinion :  the  indelible  stain  of  manhood  was 
confounded  with  the  more  venial  transgressions  of  fornication 
and  adultery,  nor  was  the  licentious  lover  exposed  to  the  same 
dishouiw  which  he  impreased  6n  the  male  or  female  partner 
of  his  guilt  From  Catullus  to  Juvenal,^**  the  poets  accuse 
and  celebrate  the  degeneracy  of  the  times ;  aiid  the  reform*- 
tion  of  manners  was  feebly  attempted  by  the  reason  and 
authority  of  the  civilians  till  the  most  virtuous  of  the  Cfipafs 
proscribed  the  mn  against  nature  as  a  crime  against  sodety.'** 
A  new  spirit  of  legislation,  respectable  even  in  its  eri^r, 
arose  in  the  empire  with  the  religion  of  Ck>nstaiithie.^*^  ^  The 

dissertation  nugbt  be  formed  on  the  introduction  of  pederasty  after  the 
time  of  Homer,  its  progress  among  the  Qreeks  of  Ana  and  £iixope, 
the  vehemenoe  of  their  passions,  and  the  thin  device  of  virtue  aa(l 
iriendahip  which  amusea  the  philosophers  of  Athefw.  But  aoeloik 
OBtendi  oportet  dum  puniuDtur,  absconoi  flagitia. 

"*  The  name,  the  date,  and  the  proyisions  of  this  law  are  equally 
doubtful,  (Gravina,  Oppi  p.  482;  438.  Heineociua,  Hisi  Jur.  Rom.  47^0. 
108.  Ernesti,  Clav.  Cficerou.  in  Indice  Legum.)  Bat  I  will  observe 
that  the  ne/anda  VeDua  of  the  honest  German  is  styled  averta  by  the 
more  polite  Italian. 

^**  See  the  oration  of  .Machines  against  the  catamite  Timarchus,  (in 
Reiske,  Orator.  Gr»c.  torn,  iil  p.  21 — 184.) 

'**  A  crowd  of  disgraceful  passages  will  force  themselves  on  the 
memory  of  the  chusic  reader ;  I  wm  only  remind  hia^  of  the  cool 
declaration  of  Ovid : — 

Odi  eoaoubitiis  qui  non  utAnnqve  resolwiit. 
Hoc  est  quod  poerQm  taogar  amore  mtnut, 

»•  jBliiu  Lsmpridios,  in  Yit  HeliogabaL  in  Hisi  An^nst  p.  112. 
Aurelius  Victor,  in  Phiiippo,  Oodex  'DieodoB.  i.  ix  tit  yii.  leg.  7,  and 
Godefroy's  Commentary,  torn,  iii  p.  68.  Tbeodoeins  abolished  the  sub- 
terraneous brothels  of  Rome,  in  which  the  prostitution  of  both  sexes 
was  acted  with  impuniihr. 

i*T  See  the  hiws  of  doostantine  and  his  suooesson  against  adultery, 
•odomy,  <b&,  in  the.  TheodosiaD,  (L  ix.  tit  m  leg.  7,  L  xi  til  xxxvi 
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laws  of  Moitt  were  leoeived  as  the  dhioe  origiml^of  joatie^ 
and  the  Ohrkdaa  princes  adapted  their  peud  statutes  to  the 
dfigiees  of  moral  and  reUgioas  tnrpitttde,  Adulterj  was  first 
dedared  to  be  a  capital  offiance:  the  fiailty  of  the  sexes  was 
asdmilated  to  poison  or  assOTflination,  to  sorcery  or  parricide; 
the  same  penalties  were  inflicted  on  the  passive  and  active 
gnilt  of  pssdensty;  and  all  criminals  of  fi«e  or  servile  condi- 
tion were  either  drowned  or  beheaded,  or  cwi  alive  into  the 
avenging  flames.  The  adultereis  wei«  spared  bj  the  com- 
mon sympathy  of  mankind ;  bat  the  lovers  cf  tlkeir  own  sex 
were  pursued  by  general  and  pious  indignation :  &e  impure 
manaers  of  Greece  still  prevailed  in  the  cities  of  Asia,  and 
every  vice  was  fomented  by  the  celibacy  of  the  monks  and 
clergy.  Justinian  rehaed  the  punishment  at  least  of  f^^nale 
infi£]ity :  the  guilty  spouse  was  only  condemned  to  solitude 
and  penance,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  she  might  be 
recalled  to  the  arms  ai  a  forgiving  husband.  But  the  same 
emperor  declared  himself  the  implacable  enemy  of  unmanly 
lust,  and  the  cruelty  of  his  perBeoution  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
cased  by  the  purity  of  his  motives.'**  In  defiance  of  every 
principle  of  justice,  he  stretched  to  past  as  well  as  future 
oflfeaoes  the  operations  of  his  edicta,  with  the  previous  allow- 
ance of  a  short  respite  fi>r  confessi<Mi  and  pardon.  A  jpainful 
death  was  infiieted  by  the  amputation  oi  the  sinful  mstru- 
ment,  or  the  insertion  of  diarp  reeds  into  the  pores  and  tubes 
of  most  exquisite  sensibility ;  and  Justinian  defended  the  pro- 
priety of  the  execution,  since  the  criminals  would  have  lost 
their  hands,  had  they  been  convicted  of  sacrilege.  In  this 
state  of  disffraoe  and  agony,  two  bishops,  Isaiah  of  Rhodes 
and  Alexander  of  Diospolis,  were  dragged  through  the  streets 
of  Constantinople,  vr bile  their  brethren  were  admonished,  by 
the  voice  of  a  crier,  to  observe  this  awful  lesson,  and  not  to 
pollute  the  sanctity  of  tiieir  character.  Perhaps  these  prel- 
ates were  innocent  A  sentence  of  death  and  in&my  was 
often  founded  on  the  slight  and  suspicious  evidence  of  a  child 
or  a  servant :  the  guilt  of  the  green  fiiction,  of  the  rich,  and 
of  the  enemies  of  Tbeodcva,  was  presumed  by  the  judges, 

leg.  1,  4)  and  Justnuan  GodeSp  (L  ul  tit  iz.  leg.  80,  81.)  These  princes 
8[wak  the  Isnguage  of  pssdon  sb  well  as  of  justteey  and  frandulentiy 
asoribe  their  own  eeveri^to  the  fiivt  Oieaara 

^**  Justinian,  Novel  Ixxvil  ozxadv.  czli  Proeopins  m  Aneedoi  all, 
IS,  with  the  notes  of  Alemaonns.  Theophanei^  p^  161.  CedienoB,  p. 
868.    ZoiuuM,  1.  ziv.  ]k  64. 
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and  pedensfy  became  the  crime  of  those  to  whom  no  crime 
could  be  imputed.  A  Frendi  philoaoi>her^**  has  daied  to 
remark  that  whatever  k  secret  must  be  doubtful,  and  that  our 
natural  horror  of  vice  may  be  abused  as  an  engine  of  tyrannj. 
But  the  &vorable  persuasion  of  the  same  writer,  that  a  legis- 
,  lator  may  confide  in  the  taste  and  reason  of  mankind,  is 
impeached  by  the  unwelcome  discovery  of  the  antiquity  and 
extent  of  the  disease.*^ 

The  free  dtizens  of  Athens  and  Rome  enjoyed,  in  all 
criminal  cases,  the  invaluable  privilege  of  being  tried  by  their 
country.**^  1.  The  adminbtration  of  justice  is  the  most 
ancient  office  of  a  prince:  it  was  exercased  by  the  Roman 
kuigs,  and  abused  by  Taiquin;  who  alone,  without  law  or 
council,  pronounced  Us  arbitrary  judgments.  The  fiist  con- 
suls succeeded  to  this  r^gal  prerogative ;  but  the  sacred  right 
of  appeal  soon  abolish^  tne  jurisdiction  of  the  ma^trates, 
and  all  public  causes  were  decided  by  the  supreme  tribunal 
of  the  people.  But  a  wild  democracy,  superior  to  the  forms, 
too  often  disdains  the  essential  principles,  of  justice:  the 
pride  of  despotism  was  envenomed  by  plebeian  envy,  and  the 
neroes  of  Athens  might  sometimes  applaud  the  happiness  of 
the  Persian,  whose  ute  depended  on  the  caprice  of  a  sinffU 
tyrant  Some  salutary  restraints,  imposed  by  the  people  on 
their  own  passions,  were  at  onoe  the  cause  and  eflbct  of  the 


MoDteequieu,  E^rit  dee  Lois,  L  ziL  c.  6.    That  eloquent  philoao- 
pher  coDciluitee  the  ri^te  of  liberty  and  of  nature,  which  ahoulxi  neyer 


be  placed  in  opposition  to  each  other. 
•*•  For  the  comption  of  ] 


»  comption  of  Palestine,  2000  years  before,  the  GhristiaQ 
sera,  see  the  history  and  laws  of  Moses.  Ancient  Gaul  is  stignuttiaed 
by  Diodorus  Siculus,  (torn.  i.  L  ▼.  p^  866.)  Ohina  by  the  M^iometsn 
and  Christian  travellers,  (Ancient  Relations  of  India  and  China,  p.  84^ 
translated  by  Renaudot,  and  his  bitter  critic  the  Pdre  Premare,  Lettres 
Edifiantee,  touL  xix  p.  485,)  and  native  America  by  the  Spanish  his- 
torians, ^Qardlasso  de  la  Vega,  L  iil  c  18,  Ryeaufs  translation; 
and  DictioDnaire  de  Bayle,  tonL  m.  pi  88.)  I  beheve,  and  hope^  that 
the  negroes,  in  their  own  eonntry,  were  exempt  from  this  moral  pesti- 
lence. 

**'  The  important  subject  of  the  public  questions  and  judgments  at « 
Rome,  is  explained  wim  much  learning,  and  in  a  dassic  style,  by' 
Charles  Si^nius,  (L  iil  de  Judidis,  in  0pp.  torn.  iiL  p.  679 — 864 ;)  and 
a  good  abridgment  may  be  found  in  the  Republique  Romaine  of  Beau- 
fort, (tom.  il  L  V.  p.  1 — 121.^  Those  who  wish  for  more  abetruse  law 
maj  study  Noodt»  (de  JurisaictioDe  et  Imperio  Libri  duO)  torn.  L  p.  98 
^-184,)  HeineodoB,  (ad  Pandect  L  i  et  iL  ad  Institut  1.  iv.  Uk  zrii 
Mement  ad  Antiquital)  and  Qravina  (0pp.  280—861.) 
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gmvify  and  temperanoe  of  the  Romam.  The  right  of  aoea- 
aation  was  confined  to  the  magistrates.  A  rote  of  the  thirty- 
fire  tribes  could  inflict  a  fine;  but  the  oognizance  of  all 
capital  crimes  was  reserved  by  a  fundamental  law  to  the 
assembly  of  the  centuries,  in  whidi  the  weight  of  influence 
and  proper^  was  sore  to  preponderate.  Repeated  proclama- 
tions and  adjournment^  were  interposed,  to  allow  time  for 
prejudice  and  resentment  to  subside:  the  whole  proceeding 
might  be  annulled  by  a  seasonable  omen,  or  the  opposition 
of  a  tribune;  and  such  popular  trials  were  commonly  less 
formidable  to  innocence  tnan  they  were  fiivorable  to  guilU 
Bat  this  union  of  the  judicial  and  legislative  powers  left  it 
doubtful  whether  the  accused  party  was  pardoned  or  acquit- 
ted ;  and,  in  the  defence  of  an  illustrious  client,  the  oratore 
of  Rome  and  Athens  address  their  arguments  to  the  policy 
and  benevolence,  as  well  as  to  the  justice,  of  their  sovereign. 
2.  The  task  of  convening  the  citizens  for  the  trial  of  eush 
offender  became  more  difi^ult,  as  the  citizens  and  the  offend- 
ers continually  multiplied;  and  the  ready  expedient  was 
adopted  of  delegating  the  jurisdiction  of  the  people  to  the 
ordinary  magistrates,  or  to  extraordinary  inqutHtorB.  In  the 
first  ages  these  jnestions  were  rare  and  occasional.  In  the 
beginmnff  of  the  seventh  century  of  Rome  they  were  made 
perpetual :  four  prston  were  annually  empowered  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  the  state  offences  of  treason,  extortion,  pecula- 
tion, and  bribery;  and  Sylla  added  new  praetors  and  new 
questions  for  those  crimes  which  more  directly  injure  the 
safety  of  individuals.  By  these  inquisitora  the  trial  was  pre- 
pared and  directed ;  but  they  could  only  pranounce  the  sen- 
tence of  the  majority  of  judges,  who  with  some  truth,  and 
more  prejudice,  have  been  compared  to  the  English  juries.*** 
To  discharge  this  important,  though  burdensome  office,  an 
annual  list  of  ancient  and  respectable  citizens  was  formed  by 
the  praetor.  After  many  constitutional  straggles,  they,  were 
diosen  in  equal  numbcm  firom  the  senate,  the  equestrian 
order,  and  the  people ;  four  hundred  and  ^y  were  appointed 
for  single  questions;   and  the  various  roUs  or  decuriea  of 


***  The  office^  both  at  Rome  and  in  Englsod,  must  be  oonsidered  as 
an  oocafdonal  duty,  and  not  a  magistracy,  or  profewion.  But  the  obli- 
gatioD  of  a  unanimous  verdict  is  pecoliar  to  our  laws,  which  condemn 
tibe  jurymen  to  undergo  the  torture  from  whence  they  have  exempted 
ihecrinnnaL 
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jmdges  mvttt  have  contained  tiie  nam^  of  some  thousaitd 
"komaiifl,  who  represented  the  judicial  authonly  of  ihe  etate. 
In  each  particular  cause,  a  suflfioent  number  was  drawn  irom 
the  urn  ;  their  integrity  wae  guarded  by  an  oath ;  the  mode 
of  ballot  secured  their  independence ;  the  euspickm  of  par^ 
tiality  wae  removed  by  the  mutual  dialienges  of  the  accuser 
and  defendant;  and  tiie  judges  of  Milo,  by  the  retrenchment 
of  fifteen  oh  each  side,  were  reduced  to  fiffy-one  voices  or 
tablets,  of  acquittal,  of  condemnation,  or  of  favorable  doubt*** 
3.  In  his  civil  jurisdiction,  the  prtetor  of  the  city  was  truly  a 
judge,  and  almost  a  legislatcMf;  but,  as  soon  as  he  had  pre> 
scribed  the  action  of  law,  he  often  referred  to  a  delegate  the 
determination  of  the  hct  With  the  increase  of  1^1  pro- 
ceedings, ihe  tribunal  of  the  centumvire,  in  which  he  presided, 
acquired  more  weight  and  reputation.  But  whether  he  acted 
alone,  or  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  the  most  absolute 
powen  might  be  trusted  to  a  magistrate  who  was  annually 
chosen  bv  the  votes  of  the  people  The  rules  and  precau* 
tions  of  freedom  have  required  some  ezphination ;  the  order 
of  despotism  is  simple  and  inanimate.  Before  Ihe  age  of 
Justinian,  or  perhaps  of  Diocletian,  the  decuriea  of  Roman 
judges  had  sunk  to  an  empty  title :  the  humble  advice  of  ihe 
aflseseors  might  be  accepted  o^  despised ;  and  in  each  tribu- 
nal the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  w»  administered  by  a 
siDgle  magistrate,  who  was  raised  and  disgraced  by  the  wiU 
of  the  emperor. 

A  Boman  accused  of  any  capital  crime  might  prevent  the 
sentence  of  the  law  by  voluntary  exile,  or  death.  Till  his 
guilt  had  been  .l^ally  proved,  his  innocence  was  presumed, 
and  his  person  was  free :  till  the  votes  of  the  last  century  had 
been  counted  and  declared,  he  might  peaceably  secede  to 
any  of  the  allied  cities  of  Italy,  or  Greece,  or  Asia.**^  His 
fiime  and  fortunes  were  pneserved,  at  least  to  his  children,  by 
this  civil  death  ;  and  he  might  still  be  happy  in  every  rational 
and  sensual  enjoyment,  if  a  mind  accustomed  to  the  ambi- 
tious tumult   of  Borne   could   support   the   uniformity  and 


**'  We  are  indebted  for  thii  interesting  &et  to  a  fragment  of  Asoo- 
nias  Pediiinus,  who  flourished  under  the  reign  of  Tiberioa  The  loos 
of  his  Commentaries  on  the  Orations  of  Oioero  has  depriTed  ua  of  a 
Taluable  fund  of  historical  jind  legal  knowledge. 

*^  PoWb.  L  ri.  p.  648.  Tba  eztenaioa  of  the  empire  and  c%  oi 
Home  obliged  the  exile  to  seek  a  more  distant  place  of  retiicemeei 
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silence  of  Rhodes  or  AUiens.  A  bolder  eflbrt  ww  required 
to  escape  from  the  tyraniiy  of  the  CKsan;  but  this  eflbrt  was 
rendered  fiimiliar  by  the  maxims  of  the  stoics,  the  example 
of  the  bravest  Bomaos,  and  the  l^al  Micouragements  of 
suicide.  The  bodies  of  condemned  criminals  were  exposed 
to  public  ignominy,  and  their  children,  a  more  serious  evil, 
were  reduced  to  poverty  by  the  confiscation  of  their  fortunes. 
But,  if  the  victims  of  Tiberius  and  Nero  anticipated  the 
decree  oi  the  prince  or  senate,  their  courage  and  despatch 
were  recompensed  by  the  applause  of  the  public,  the  decent 
honors  of  burial,  and  the  validity  of  their  testaments.*** 
The  exquisite  avarice  and  cruelty  of  Domitian  appear  to  have 
deprived  the  unlbrtunate  of  this  last  consolation,  and  it  was 
still  denied  even  by  the  clemency  of  the  Antonines*  A 
voluntary  death,  which,  in  the  case  of  a  capital  offence,  inter* 
voned  between  the  accusation  and  the  sentence,  was  aihnitted 
as  a  confession  of  guilt,  and  the  spoils  of  the  deceased  were 
seized  by  the  inhuman  claims  of  the  treasury.**'  Yet  the 
civilians  have  always  respected  the  natural  right  of  a  citizen 
to  dispose  of  his  life ;  and  the  posthumoua  disgrace  invented 
by  Tarquin,**'  to  check  tJie  despair  of  his  subjects,  was  never 
revived  or  imitated  by  succeeding  tyrants.  The  powers  of 
this  world  have  indeed  lost  their  dominion  over  him  who  is 
resolved  on  death;  and  his  arm  can  only  be  restrained  by 
the  religious  apprehension  of  a  future  state.  Suicides  are 
enumerated  by  Viigil  among  the  unfortunate,  rather  than  the 
guilty;  **'  and  the  poetical  fibles  of  the  infernal  shades  could 
not  seriously  influence  the  &ith  or  practice  of  mankind.  But 
the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  or  ihe  diurc^  have  at  length  im* 

*'*  Qui  de  86  statuebont^  hmnabanta  corpora,  maoebont  iestamenta ; 
pretium  feAtinaodl.    Tadt  Aimal.  vi.  25,  with  the  Notes  of  lipsius. 

***  Julius  PauloB,  (Sentent.  Recept  L  t.  tit  xil  p  476,)  tfao  Pan- 
deota,  (xlviiL  tit  zxiJ  the  Oode,  Q.  iz.  til  t., )  Bynkenhoek,  (torn, 
i  p.  69,  Observat  J.  0.  R  iv.  4,)  aad  Monteflauieii,  (Esprit  des  Loix, 
L  zziz.  c.  ix,)  define  the  ciyil  limitations  of  tiie  liberty  and  nrivilegw 
of  suicide.  Hie  criminal  penalties  are  the  production  of  a  later  and 
darker  age. 

***  Flin.  Hist  Fatur.  zxzvi  24.  When  he  fktigued  his  subjects  in 
boildinff  the  GapHol,  man^  of  the  laborers  were  provoked  to  deepatdi 
tiiemselves :  he  nailed  their  dead  bodies  to  erosQe& 

*o«  The  sole  resemblance  of  a  yiolent  and  premature  death  has  en- 
gaged Vireil  (i£neid,  vl  484 — 439)  to  confound  suicides  with  infimts, 
fovers,  and  persons  unjustly  condemned.  Heyne,  the  best  of  his  edi- 
tors, is  at  a  loss  to  dsmse  the  idea,  or  ssoertain  the  jorisprudence,  of 
the  Roman  poet 
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poeed  a  pious  servitude  on  the  minds  of  Ghristians,  and  con- 
demn tbem  to  expect^  without  a  munnur,  the  last  stroke 
of  disease  or  the  executioner. 

The  penal  statutes  form  a  yeiy  small  proportion  of  the 
sixty-two  books  of  the  Code  and  Pandects ;  and  in  all  judicial 
proceedings,  the  life  or  death  of  a  citizen  is  determined  with 
less  caution  or  deli^  than  the  most  ordinary  question  of  cove- 
nant or  inheritance.  This  singular  distinctioD,  though  some- 
thing may  be  allowed  for  tbi  uigent  neoemity  of  defending 
the  peace  of  sodely,  is  derived  fiom  the  nature  of  crimintd 
and  civil  jurisprudenoe.  Our  duties  to  the  state  are  simple 
and  uniform :  the  law  by  whidi  he  iff  condemned  is  inscribed 
not  only  on  brass  or  marble,  but  on  tiie  conscience  of  the 
offender,  and  his  guilt  is  commonly  proved  by  the  testimony 
of  a  single  facL  But  our  relations  to  each  other  are  various 
and  infinite;  our  obligations  are  created,  annulled,  and  modi- 
fied, by  injuries,  benefits,  and  promises ;  and  the  interpret 
tation  of  Yoluntny  contracts  and  testaments,  which  are  often 
dictated  by  fraud  or  ignorance,  afibrds  a  long  and  laborious 
exercise  to  the  sagadty  of  the  judge.  The  business  of  life 
is  multiplied  by  the  extent  ai  commerce  and  dominion,  and 
the  residence  of  the  parties  in  the  distant  provinces  of  an 
empire  is  productive  of  doubt,  delay,  and  inevitable  appeals 
from  the  local  to  the  supreme  magistrate.  Justinian,  the 
Greek  emperor  of  Constantinople  and  the  East,  was  the  legal 
successor  of  the  Latin  shepherd  who  had  planted  a  colony 
on  the  banks  of  the  I^ber.  In  a  period  <^  thirteen  hundred 
years,  the  kws  had  reiuctantiy  followed  the  changes  of  gov- 
ernment and  manners;  and  the  laudable  desire  of  conciliating 
ancient  names  with  recent  institutions  destroyed  the  harmony, 
and  swelled  the  magnitude,  of  the  obscure  and  irregular 
system.  The  laws  which  excuse,  on  any  occasions,  tbe 
ignorance  of  their  subjects,  confess  their  own  imper^tions : 
the  civil  jurisprudence,  as  it  was  abridged  by  Justinian,  still 
continued  a  mysterious  sdence,  and  a  profitable  trade,  and 
the  innate  perplexity  of  the  study  was  involved  in  tenfold  dark- 
ness by  the  private  industry  of  me  practitioners.  The  expense 
of  the  pursuit  sometimes  exceeded  the  value  of  the  prize,  and 
the  fairest  rights  were  abandoned  by  the  poverty  or  prudence 
of  the  claimants.  Such  costly  justice  might  tend  to  abate  the 
spirit  of  litigation,  but  the  unequal  pressure  serves  only  to  in- 
crease the  influence  of  the  rich,  and  to  aggravate  the  misery 
of  the  poor.    By  these  dilatory  and  expensive  proceedings, 
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the  wealthy  pleader  obtains  a  more  certain  advantage  than  he 
coald  hope  from  the  accidental  cormption  of  his  judge.  The 
experience  of  an  abuse,  firom  which  ovr  own  age  and  oountiy 
are  not  perfectly  exempt,  may  aometimea  proiToke  a  generous 
indignation,  and  extort  t^e  huty  wish  of  exchanging  our  elab- 
orate jurisprudence  for  the  simple  and  summary  decrees  oi  a 
Turiish  cadhL  Our  calmer  rodeotion  will  suggest^  that  such 
forms  a&d  delays  are  necessaiy  to  guard  the  fNerson  and  prop- 
erty of  the  citizen ;  that  the  discretion  of  the  judge  is  the  fint 
engine  of  tyranny;  and  that  the  laws  of  a  free  people  shotdd 
foresee  and  determine  evety  question  that  may  probably  arise 
in  the  exerdse  of  power  and  the  transaetions  of  mdustry.  But 
the  government  oi  Justinian  united  the  evfls  of  libcoty  and 
servitude ;  and  the  Romans  were  opiMreflsed  at  the  same  time 
by  the  mtdfiplkaiy  of  their  laws  and  the  aiUtrafy  will  dtheir 
master. 
VOL.  rr. — B 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

REIGN   OP  THE   rOUNQER  JUSTIN. — ^BMBABSY  OF  THB  ATABS. — 

THEIR   SETTLEMENT  ON   THE   DANUBE. CONQUEST    OF   ITALY 

BY   THE   LOMBARDS. ADOPTION    AND    REIGN     OF    TIBERIUS. 

.  OF     MAURICE.- — STATE     OF     ITALY   UNDER  THE   LOMBARDS 

AND   THB   EXARCHS. OF   RAVENNA; — ^DISTRESS   OF  BOMB. 

CHARACTER  AND  PONTIFICATE  OF  OBEOOBY  THB  FIRST. 

During  the  last  years  of  Justinian,  his  infirm  mind  was 
devoted  to  heavenly  oontemplation,  and  he  neglected  the 
business  of  the  lower  world.  His  subjects  were  impatient  of 
the  long  continuance  of  his  life  and  reign  :  yet  all  who  were 
capable  of  reflection  apprehended  the  moment  of  his  death, 
which  might  involve  the  capital  in  tumult,  and  the  empire  in 
civil  war.  Seven  nephews^  of  the  childless  monarch,  the 
sons  or  grandsons  of  his  brother  and  sister,  had  been  educated 
in  the  splendor  of  a  princely  fortune ;  they  had  been  shown 
in  high  commands  to  the  provinces  and  armies;  their  charac- 
ters were  known,  their  followers  were  zealous,  and,  as  the 
jealousy  of  age  postponed  the  declaration  of  a  success^,  they  ^ 
might  expect  with  equal  hopes  the  inheritance  of  their  uncle. 
He  expired  in  his  palace,  afler  a  reign  of  thirty-eight  years; 
and  the  decisive  opportunity  was  embraced  by  the  friends  of 
Justin,  the  son  of  Vigilantia.'  At  the  hour  of  midnight,  his 
domestics  were  awakened  by  an  importunate  crowd,  who 
thundered  at  his  door,  and  obtained  admittance  by  revealing 
themselves  to  be  the  principal  members  of  the  senate.  These 
welcome  deputies  announced  the  recent  and  momentous 
secret  of  the  emperor's  decease ;  reported,  or  perhaps  invent- 
ed, his  dying  choice  of  the  best  beloved  and  most  deserving 

'  See  the  family  of  Justin  and  Justiniaii  in  the  Familiae  Byzantine 
of  Ducange,  p.  89 — 101.  The  devout  civilians,  Lodewig  (in  vit  Jus- 
tinian, p.  IBl)  and  Heineccius  (Hist  Juris.  Roman,  p.  874)  have  since 
illustrated  the  genealogy  of  their  favorite  prince. 

'  In  the  story  of  Justin's  elevation  I  have  translated  into  simple 
and  concise  prose  the  eight  hundred  verses  of  the  two  first  books  of 
Corippus,  de  Laudibus  Justini,  Appendix  Hist  Byzant  p.  401—416, 
Borne,  1777. 
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of  his  nephews,  and  conjured  Justin  to  prevent  the  disorden 
of  the  multitude,  if  they  should  peroeive,  with  the  return  of 
light,  that  they  were  left  without  a  master.  After  oompoeing 
his  countenance  to  surprise,  sonow,  and  decent  modestj, 
Justin,  by  the  advice  of  his  wife  Sophia,  submitted  to  the 
authority  of  the  senate.  He  was  conducted  with  speed  and 
silence  to  the  palace ;  the  guards  saluted  their  new  sovereign ; 
aud  the  martial  and  religious  rites  of  his  coronation  were 
di%ently  accomplished.  By  the  hands  of  the  proper  ofiBcers 
he  was  invested  with  the  Imperial  garments,  the  red  buskins, 
white  tunic,  and  purple  robe.  A  fortunate  soldier,  whom  he 
instantly  promoted  to  the  rank  of  tribune^  encircled  his  neck 
with  a  military  collar ;  lour  robust  youths  exalted  him  on  a 
shield  f  he  stood  firm  and  erect  to  receive  the  adoration  ci 
his  subjects ;  and  their  choice  was  sanctified  by  the  benedio- 
tion  of  the  patriarch,  who  imposed  the  diadem  on  the  head 
of  an  orthodox  prince.  The  hippodrome  was  already  filled 
with  innumerable  multitudes ;  and  no  sooner  did  the  emperor 
appear  on  his  throne,  than  the  voic^  of  the  blue  and  the  green 
Actions  were  confounded  in  the  same  loyal  acclamations.  La 
the  speeches  which  Justin  addressed  to  the  senate  and  people, 
he  promised  to  correct  the  abuses  which  had  disgraced  the 
age  of  his  predecessor,  displayed  the  maxims  of  a  just  and 
beneficent  spvemment,  and  declared  that^  on  the  approaching 
calends  of  January,'  he  would  revive  in  his  own  person  the 
name  and  hb^y  of  a  Roman  consul.  The  immediate  dis- 
charge of  his  uncleV  debts  exhihited  a  solid  pledge  of  his 
fiuth  and  generosity :  a  train  of  porters,  laden  with  bags  of 
gold,  advanced  into  the  midst  of  the  hippodrome,  and  the 
hopeless  creditors  of  Justinian  accepted  this  equitable  pay- 
ment as  a  voluntary  ffift.  Before  the  end  of  three  years,  his 
example  was  imitated  and  surnassed  by  the  empress  Sophia, 
who  delivered  many  indigent  citizens  firom  the  weight  of  debt 
and  usury :  an  act  of  benevolence  the  best  entitled  to  grati- 
tude, since  it  relieves  the  most  intolerable  distress;  but  in 
which  the  bounty  oi  a  prince  is  the  most  liable  to  be  abused 
by  the  claims  of  prodi^ility  and  fraud.* 

'  It  18  surpriflinff  how  Pagi  (Critica.  in  AnnaL  Baron,  torn,  ii  p.  689) 
could  be  tempted  ly  any  &onidea  to  contradict  the  plain  and  deci- 
liye  text  of  Oorippus,  (vidna  dona,  L  il  864,  vicina  dies,  1.  iv.  1,)  and 
to  postpone,  till  X  D.  567,  the  oonsulfihip  of  Jxuim. 

*  Tbeophan.  Chronoffrapb.  p.  205.  w  henever  Cedr«nuB  or  Zonaras 
are  mere  transcribers,  it  is  snperfluous  to  allege  their  testimony. 
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Oa  the  fievenih  day  of  hb  neigQ,  Justin  gave  aaclieBce  to  tke 
ambaaaadon^of  the  ,ATAn»  iaod  tJie  .floene  was  decorated  to 
unpceas.  the  Barbanane  with  astoiushmeiit,  vwieration,  aod 
terror.  Fsom  the  palace  gate,  the  spacious  .opurla  and  long 
portieos  were  Hned  with  the  k>fij  iia-ests  and  gilt  bucklers  of 
the  guards^  who  pMse&ted  their  speazs  and  axes  with  more 
coofidenoe  than  thejr  would  hare  shown  in. a  field  of  battle. 
The  offioers  who  exeroised  the  power,  or  attended  the  penon, 
of  the  prince,  were  attired  in  their  richest  habits,  and  ananged 
according  to  die  militaiy  and  otvil  order  of  the  hieiarehj. 
Whea  the  veil  of  the  saaetuarj  was  withdrawn,  the  ambassa- 
dors beheld  the  empenxr  txf  the  East  on  his  throne,  beneatb  a 
canopj,  or  dome,  whioh  was  supported  bj  four  odnmns,  and 
crowned  with  a  winged  figure,  of  Viotory.  In  the  first  emo- 
tions of  surprise,  they  submitted  to  the  servile  adoration  of  the 
ByzsDtine  court ;  but  as  soon  as  they  rose  from  the  ground, 
Targetius,  the  i^ef  of  the.  embassy,  expressed  the  freedom 
and  pride  of  .a  Bavbaiian.  He  eactoUed,  W  the  tongue  of  his 
interpreter,  the  gceatneas  of  the  ehagan,  by  whose  demeocy 
the  kingdoms  c^  the  Bouih  were  permitted  to  exist,  whose 
victorious  subjeets  had  .traversed  the  frossen  rivers  of  Sc^thia, 
and  who  now  ^oireied  the  banks  of  tiie  Danube  widi  innu- 
merable tents.  The  late  empevov  had  cultivated,  with  annual 
and  ooetly  gifts,  the  friendship  of  a  graiaful  mooaech,  and  the 
edtemies  of  Rome  had  sespeoted  the  alties  of  the  Avars.  The 
same  prudence  would  instruct  the  nephew  of  Justinian  to  imi- 
tate the  liberality  of  his  umde,  and  to  pumhase  the  blessings 
of  peace  from  an  invincible  people^  who  delighted  and  exoalled 
in  the  exercise  pf  war.  The  reply  of  the  eaxpeator  was 
delivered  in  the  same  strain  of  haughty  defiance,  and  he 
derived  his  eonfideaoe  ftwn  the  Ood  of  the  Christians,  the 
ancient  gbry  of  Rome,  and  the  recent  triumphs  of  Justinian. 
*^The  empire,"  said  he,  ''abounds  with  men  and  hoises, 
and  aims  sufficient  to  defend  our  frontiera,  and  to  diastise 
the  Barbarians.  You  ofier  aid,  y<^u  threaten  hostiiities :  we 
4espise  your  enmity  and  j6xat  M,  Hie  oonquerois  of  ^ 
Avars  solicit  our  aUianoe;  shall  we  dread  their  iii^itives  and 
exiles! *    The  bounty  of  our  unde  was  granted  to  your  mis- 

*  OotippoB,  i  iM..  seo.  The  imqaesttonable  sewe  relates  io  ^ 
Turka,  the  oooqqerors  of  tiie  Amn;  but  the  vrordacuHot  hs«  oo  ^ 
pttent  meaoing,  and  the  sde  MS.  of  Oorippiu,  from  whenee  ^e  first 
edition  (ISSl,  apod  Plantin)  was  printed,  is  no  lon^  Tisible.    1^ 
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eiy,  to  yosr  humble  prajers.  Fnftn  us  j<m  shall  receire  a 
zocHre  important  obligation,  the  knowledge  of  yc^r  own  weak- 
nen.  Retire  from  our  presenoe;  the  lives  of  ambaaeadora 
are  safe ;  and,  if  you  retorn  to  implore  onr  pardon,  perhaps 
yon  will  taste  <^  our  benet olenoe.^  *  On  the  repcnl  of  his 
ambaflsador%  the  chagan  was  awed  by  the  apparent  firfnness 
d  a  Roman  emperor  of  whose  character  and  resources  he  was 
ignorant  Instead  of  executing  his  threats  against  the  Ext- 
ern empire,  he  mardied  into  the  poor  and  savage  countliriee 
of  Germany,  which  were  subject  to  the  dominion  of  the 
Franks.  After  two  doubtftil  battles,  he  consented  to  retire, 
and  the  Austrasian  king  relieved  the  distress  ot  his  camp  with 
an  immediate  supply  of  com  and  cattle/  Such  repeated 
disappdntments  had  chilled  the  spirit  of  the  Avars,  and  theif 
power  would  have  diasolved  away  in  the  Sarmatian  desert,  if 
the  alliance  (^  Albom,  kin^  of  the  Lombards,  had  not  ^ven  a 
new  object  to  their  arms,  and  a  lasting  settlement  to  theif 
wearied  fortunes. 

While  Alboin  served  under  his  Other's  standard,  he 
encountered  in  battle,  and  transpieroed  with  his  lance,  the 
rival  prince  of  the  Gepidse.  The  Lombards^  who  applauded 
such  early  prowess,  requested  his  &ther,  with  unanimous 
aoclamations,  tibat  the  heroic  youth,  who  had  shared  th^  dan- 
gers of  the  field)  might  be  admitted  to  the  feast  of  victory. 
^  You  are  not  unmindftd^"  replied  ihe  inflexible  Andoin,  ^/k 
the  wise  cnstoms  of  our  ancestors.  Whatever  may  be  his 
merit,  a  prinoe  is  incapable  of  mtting  at  taUe  with  lus  father 
tin  he  hw  received  his  arms  ftom  a  foreign  and  royal  hand.** 
Alboin  bowed  with  reverence  to  the  institu'tions  of  ms  country, 

last  editor,  Foggini  of  Rome,  has  insertAd  the  ooDJeCtoral  emendation 
of  aoldan :  but  the  proofs  of  Ducange,  ( Joinville,  BiBsert  xvL  p.  288 
— 240,)  for  the  early  use  of  this  title  among  the  Tarks  and  Persians^ 
are^weak  or  ambSjraoitt.  And  I  most  SncUne  to  the  autiiority  of 
D*Heihelol,  (Bibliottidqae  Orient  p.  925,)  who  asoribes  Uie  word  to 
the  Arabic  and  Ghaldsaa  tongae%  aad  the  date  to  the  begimung  of 
the  zith  century,  when  it  was  bestowed  by  the  khaUf  of  Bagdad  on 
Mahmud,  prince  of  Gaspa,  and  conqueror  of  India. 

*  For  these  characteristic  speeches,  compare  the  Yerse  of  Corippts 
(L^iiL  261---401)  with  the  prose  of  Menaader,  (Bxeerpt  LegatioiL  p. 
102, 108.)  Their  diversity  proves  that  they  did  not  copy  eam  other ; 
their  resemblance,  that  they  drew  from  a  common  origiiiaL 

^  For  the  AuBtnaian  war,  see  Meoawler,  (Esoerpi  Legal  p.  110,) 
Gi^qgoty  of  Tours,  (Hilt  Fraao.  L  iv«  ci  29»)  and  Paol  the  deaosi,  (de 
Gest  Langobard.  L  n.  ei  IOl) 
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selected  forty  oompamons,  and  boldly  visited  the  court  of 
Turisund,  kine  of  the  €lepid»,  who  embraced  and  entertainedy 
according  to  me  laws  of  hospitality,  the  murderer  of  his  son. 
At  the  l^mquet,  whilst  Alboin  occupied  the  seat  of  the  youth 
whom  he  had  slain,  a  tender  remembrance  arose  in  the  mind 
of  Turisund.  '^How  dear  is  that  place  I  how  hateful  is  that 
person  I"  were  the  words  that  escaped,  with  a  sigh,  from  the 
indignant  &ther.  His  grief  exasperated  the  national  resent- 
ment of  the  Gepidae ;  and  Canimund,  his  surviving  son,  was 
provoked  by. wine,  or  fraternal  affection,  to  the  desire  of 
vengeance.  '"The  Lombards,"  said  the  rude  Barbarian, 
^  resemUe,  in  figure  and  in  smell,  the  mares  of  our  Sarma- 
tian  plains."  And  this  insult  was  a  coarse  allusion  to  the 
white  bands  which  enveloped  their  legs.  ^^Add  another 
resemblance,"  replied  an  audacious  Lombard;  ^you  have 
f<^t  how  strongly  they  kick.  Visit  the  plain  of  Asfield,  and 
seek  for  the  bones  of  thy  brother :  they  are  mingled  with 
those  of  the  vilest  animals."  The  Grepidfse,  a  nation  of  war- 
riors, started  from  their  seats,  and  the  fearless  Alboin,  with 
his  forty  companions,  Uud  their  hands  on  their  swords.  The 
tumult  was  appeased  by  the  venerable  interposition  of  Tu- 
risund. He  saved  his  own  honor,  and  the  life  of  his  guest ; 
and,  after  the  solemn  rites  of  investiture,  dismissed  the  stranger 
in  the  bloody  arms  of  his  son ;  the  gift  of  a  weeping  parent. 
Alboin  returned  in  triumph ;  and  Uie  Lombards,  who  cele- 
brated his  matchless  intrepidity,  were  compelled  to  praise  the 
virtues  of  an  enemy.'  In  Uiis  eztraordinaiy  visit  he  had 
probably  seen  the  daughter  <^  Cunimund,  who  soon  after 
ascended  the  throne  of  the  Oepidee.  Her  name  was  Rosa- 
mond, an  appellation  expressive  of  female  beauty,  and  whidi 
our  own  history  or  romance  has  consecrated  to  amorous  tales. 
The  king  of  tiie  Lombar!]s  (the  father  of  Alboin  no  longer 
lived)  was  contracted  to  the  granddaughter  of  Clovis;  but 
the  restraints  of  fsiUi  and  policy  soon  yielded  to  the  hope  of 
possessing  the  (air  Rosamond,  and  of  insulting  her  &mily  and 
nation.  The  arts  of  pereuanon  were  tried  without  success; 
and  the  impatient  lover,  by  force  and  stratagem,  obtained  the 
object  of  his  desires.  War  was  the  consequence  which  he 
foresaw  and  solicited ;  but  the  Lombards  could  not  long  with- 


*  Patd  Wamefrid,  the  deacon  of  Friuli,  de  Oest.  Langobard  L  i  & 
88,  24.  His  pictures  of  national  nuuioerB,  though  ruddy  skBidied, 
•re  more  lively  and  faithful  than  those  of  Bede,  or  Gregory  of  Toort. 
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stand  the  furious  assault  of  the  G^pidae,  who  were  sustained  by 
a  Roman  army.  And^  as  the  offer  of  marriage  was  rejected 
with  contempt  Alboin  was  compelled  tb  relinquish  his  prey, 
and  to  partake  of  the  disgrace  which  he  had  inflicted  on  the 
house  of  Cunimund.* 

When  a  public  quarrel  is  envenomed  by  private  injuries,  a 
blow  that  is  not  mortal  or  decisive  can  be  productive  only  of 
a  short  truce,  which  allows  'the  unsuccessful  combatant  to 
sharpen  his  asrms  for  a  new  encounter.  The  strength  of 
Alboin  had  been  found  unequal  to  the  gratification  of  his 
love,  ambition,  and  revenge^:  he  condescended  to  implore  the 
formidable  aid  of  the  chagan ;  and  the  arguments  that  he 
employed  are  expressive  of  the  art  and  poHcy  of  the  Barba- 
rians. In  the  attack  of  the  Gepidae,  he  had  been  prompted  bv 
the  just  desire  of  extirpating  a  people  whom  their  alliance  with 
the  Roman  empire  had  rendered  the  common  enemies  of  the 
nations,  and  the  personal  adversaries  of  the  chagan.  If  the 
forces  of  the  Avars  and  the  Lcmibards  should  unite  in  this 
glorious  quarrel,  the  victory  was  secure,  and  the  reward 
inestimable:  the  Danube,  the  Hebrus,  Itcdy,  and  Constanti- 
nople, would  be  exposed,  without  a  barrier,  to  their  invincible 
arms.  But,  if  they  hesitated  or  delayed  to  prevent  the  malice 
of  the  Romans,  the  saipe  spirit  which  had  insulted  would 
pursue  the  Avars  to  tbe  extremity  of  the  earth.  These  spe- 
cious reasons  were  heard  by  the  chagan  with  coldness  and 
disdain  :  he  detained  the  liombard  ambassadors  in  his  camp, 
protracted  the  negotiation,  and  by  turns  alleged  his  want  of 
mclination,  or  his  want  of  ability,  to  undertake  this  important 
enterprise.  At  length  he  signified  the  ultimate  price  of  his 
alliance,  that  the  Lombards  should  immediately  present  him 
with  a  tidie  of  their  cattle ;  that  the  spoils  and  captives  should 
be  equally  divided ;  but  that  the  lands  of  the  Gepidae  should 
become  me  sole  patrimony  of  the  Avars.  Such  hard  con- 
ditions were  eagerly  accepted  by  the  passions  of -Alboin ;  and, 
as  the^  Romans  were  dissatisfied  with  the  ingratitude  and  per- 
fidy of  the  QepiiBdj  Justin  abandoned  that  incorrigible  people 
to  their  fate,  and  remained  the  tranquil  spectator  of  this 
uqequal  oonffieL  The  despair  of  Cunimund  was  active  and 
dangerous.    He  was  informed  that  the  Avars  had  entered  his 


•  The  story  is  told  by  an  impostor  (Tbeophylact  Simocat  I  vi  c 
10;)  but  he  had  art  enough  to  boild  his  flotions  on  pnblio  and  ooto- 
rioDsfiiete^ 
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oonfines;  but^  on  tl^  fitroog  assaranoe  that,  after  the  defeat 
of  the  Lombards,  these  fcM'eigii  invaders  would  easily  be 
repelled,  he  ruahed  forwards  to  encounter  the  implacable 
enemy  of  his  name  and  fiimilj.  But  the  courage  of  the 
GepLdae  could  secure  them  no  more  than  ai^  honorable  deatL 
The  bravest  of  the  nation  fell  in  the  field  of  battle;  the  kin^ 
of  the  Lombards  contemplated  with  delight  the  head  o? 
Cunimund ;  anc^  his  skull  was  fiishioAed  into  a  (>up  to  satiate 
the  hatred  of  the  conqueror^.or,  perhaps,  to  comply  with  the 
savage  custom  of  his  countiy.^^  After  this  victory,  no  further 
obstaJole  could  impede  the  progress  of  the  confederates,  and 
they  £uthfully  executed  the  terms  of  their  agreement"  The 
fiur  countries  of  Walachia,  Moldavia,  Transylvania,  and  the 
other  parts  of  Hungary  beyond  the  Danube,  were  occupied, 
without  resistance,  by  a  new  colony  of  Scythians ;  and  the 
Dacian  empire  of  mb  chagans  subsisted  with  splendor  above 
two  hundred  and  thirty  yean.  The  nation  of  the  Gepida 
was  dissolved;  but,  in  tlie  distribution  of  the  captives,  the 
slaves  of  the  Avars  were  less  fortunate  than  the  companions 
of  the  Lombards,  whose  generosity  adopted  a  valiant  foe,  and 
whose  freedom  was,  incompatible  with  cool. and  deliberate 
tyranny.  One  moiety  of  the  spoil  introduced  into  the  camp 
of  Alboin  more  wealth  than  a  Barbarian  could  readily  compute. 
The  &ir  Bosamond  was  persuaded,  or  compelled,  to  acknowledge 
the  rights  of  h^  victorious  lover  |  and  me  daughter  (^  Ounir 
mund  appeared  to  forgive  those  cnmes  which  might  be  imputed 
to  her  own  irresistible  ^^hAfn^ftr 

The  destruction  of  a  mighty  kingdom  established  the  fame 
of  Alboin.  In  the  days  3  Charlemagne,  the  Bavarians,  the 
Saxons,  and  the  other  tribes  of  the  Teutonic  language,  still 
repeated  the  soi^  which  described  the  heroic  virtues,  the 
valor,  hberality,  and  fortune  of  the  king  of  the  Lombards.^* 

"  it  appears  from  Strabo^  Plinyt  and  AmmiaauB  HanNQmoi,  thai 
the  same  practice  was  commoo  amooff  the  Scythian  tribes,  (Muratori, 
SoriptoreB  Ber*  Italia  torn,  l  p.  424.1  The  scalps  of  North  America 
are  likewise  trophies  of  valor.  The  skoll  of  OaEumund  was  preserved 
abtfve  two  hundred  yean  amoi^  the  Lombards ;  and  Paul  himself 
waseneof  the gnesti  to  whom  Duke  Ratcfab  exhibited  tbbeup  on  a 
high  festival,  Q.  iL  c  2S) 

^*  Paul,  L  L  c.  27.    Memmder,  in  Excerpt  Legat  p.  110,  111. 

>*  Ut  harteauB  etiam  tam  apud  Bajoariorom  gentom,  quam  et  Sax- 

oDum,  sed  et  alios  cyusdam  liogaiB  bonuDes ia  eoriua  carmidi- 

bus  celebretnr.  Paul,  Lie.  27.  He  died  A.  D.  799,  (Muratori,  hi 
PtAiat.  torn.  i.  p.  807.)    These  Oermao  songs,  some  of  which  might 
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Bat  his  aml»iio!i  ww  yet  unsatiafied ;  and  the  ccnaueror  of 
the  Gepidsa  turned  his  eyes  from  the  Danube  to  the  riwer  banks 
of  the  Po,  and  the  Tyber.  Fifteen  yeaa  had  not  elapsed, 
aiDce  his  subjects,  the  confederates  of  NaiseSy  had  visited  the 
pleasant  climate  of  Italy :  the  mountains,  the  riyers,  the  high- 
ways, were  fiimifiar  to  their  memoty :  the  report  of  their  suc- 
cess, perhaps  the  yiew  of  their  spoils,  had  kindled  in  the 
rising  generation  the  flame  of  emulivtion  and  enterprise.  Their 
hopes  were  encouraged  by  the  spuit  and  eloquence  of  Alboin ; 
and  it  is  affirmed,  that  he  spoke  to  their  senses,  by  producing, 
at  the  royal  feast,  &e  fiiirest  and  most  exquisite  miits  that 
grew  spontaneously  in  the  garden  of  the  world.  No  sooner 
had  he  erected  his  standard,  than  the  native  strength  of  the 
Liombard  was  multiphed  by  the  adventurous  youth  of  Ger- 
many and  Scythia.  The  robust  peasantiy  of  Noricum  and 
Pannonia  had  resumed  the  manneis  of  Barbarians ;  and  Ihe 
names  of  the  GepidsB,  Bulgarians,  Sarmatians,  and  Bavarians, 
may  be  distinctly  traced  in  the  provinces  of  Italy.**  Of  the 
Saxons,  the  old  allies  of  the  Lombards,  twenty  thousand  war- 
riors, with  their  wives  and  children,  accepted  the  invitation  of 
Alboin.  Their  bravery  contributed  to  his  success:  but  the 
accession  or  the  absence  of  their  numbers  was  not  sensibly 
felt  in  the  magnitude  of  his  host  Every  mode  of  religion 
was  freely  practised  by  its  respective  votaries.  The  king  of 
the  Lombards  had  been  educated  in  the  Arian  heresy ;  but 
the  Catholics,  in  their  public  worship,  were  allowed  to  pray 
for  his  conversion ;  while  the  more  stubborn  Barbarians  sacn- 
iSoed  a  she^at,  or  perhaps  a  captive,  to  the  gods  of  their 
others.'*  Ae  Lombards,  and  their  confederates,  were  united 
by  their  common  attachment  to  a  chie^  who  excelled  in  all 
the  virtues  and  vices  of  a  savage  hero ;  and  the  vigilance  of 

be  as  old  as  Tacttas,  (de  Moribus  Germ.  c.  2,)  were  compiled  and 
traoBcribed  by  Charlemagne.  Barbmr  a  et  antiqulMima  carmina,  qui- 
bos  yeteram  regum  actus  et  bella  canebaotor  'scripsit  memorueque 
mandavit^  (Eginard,  in  Vit  Carol.  JdBgtL  e.  2%  p.  180,  181.)  The 
poems,  whidi  Goldast  oommeads,  (Animadvers.  ad  iEginard.  p,  207,) 
appear  to  be  recent  and  oontemptible  romances. 

"  The  other  nations  are  rehearsed  by  Paul,  (L  ii  c  6,  26,)  Muratori 
(Antichifa  ItaBane,  torn.  L  dissert.  I  p.  4)  has  diaoovered  the  village  of 
the  Bavarians,  three  miles  from  Modana. 

>«  Gregory  the  Roman  (Dialog.  L  ill  a  27,  28,  apud  Baron.  AnnaL 
Ecdes.  A.  D.  679,  No.  10)  sup^es  that  they  likewise  adored  this  she- 
goat  I  know  bat  of  one  reh^on  in  which  the  god  and  the  victim  are 
the  same. 


iUboin  jKOfided  an  anple  .Bingiiiipfl  of  offisusmftiid  dofianfliffe 
•noB  for  the  me  of  the  expej&CMH.  The  portaUe  vealth  of 
ihe  Lombards  attended  the  match :  tiiiekr  Iwds  lihey  cheeiftdj^ 
ffeiinqiiiahed  to.  the  Avara,  on  tbe  .aoloBiii  pronuae,  whioh  vaa 
ttadeand  aooeptod  vaidhoMitf^aiwIe,  that  if  theyluled  in  the 
oonqueet  of  Italy,  theae  Yobwtaiy  jeidles.BhouId  ba  reiastated  in 
Iheir  fonaer  poflseflBiana. 

TLej  n^t  have  leoled,  if  Kanea  had  b^m  the  antagonist 
of  the  LQmbaid8;.and  the^ detenu  waodors,  the  ^aaeociates  of 
JUs  Xjbdkfaic  idctoiy,  would  Jiai^e  !eQooqatered  with  rduotanoe 
JUL  enemj  whom  tbey  ^dceadod  and  festecpned.  Boi,  ike  weak- 
Mas  of^e  ^j^aantine  oouft  was  subservient  to  the  Badoarian 
«anse;  and  it  was  &>r  the  tniu  of  Italy,  tibat  the  emperor. once 
listmed  .to  .the  loomplaints  of  his  sul^eots.  The  virtoas  of 
Narsas  weie  ^stained  wiUh  iavaaee ;  and,  in  his  pinoviiidttl  reign 
of  fifteen  yean,  he  wconwmlaited  a  tBBaanve  of  ;gold  and  silver 
whioh  .anrpaased  the  modesty  of  a  ^»vate  fertane.  His  ^v- 
'emmeat  was  oppraasLve  or  unpopular,  and  the  general  dis- 
-coatent  was  ezprMaed  with  freedom  by  the  deputies  of  Borne. 
Before  the  .throne  of  Jnatiiuan  tbay  bcddiy  declared,  that  their 
(glothic  servitode  had  beenmoee  adorable  tihan  the  despotism 
of  a  Greak  ^uauaeb;  and  ik$^  unless  thev  tyrant  were  in- 
lataaily  removedt  they  would  consult  their  own  happineas  in 
the  onoiee  of  a  master.  .The  j^pprebensian  of  »  rarolt  was 
ringed  by  .the  voice  of  .envy  and  detcactioo,  which  had  so 
reoantfy  triumphed  over  the  merit  of  Beliaarius.  A  new 
^esarch,  JJcHiginuB,  was  ii^pipointed  to  auperaede  the  conqueror 
of  Italy,  and  the  base  motives  of  im  recall  were  revealed  in 
the  insulting  mandate  of  the  empress  Sophia,  *'  that  heahould 
leave  to  «t#n  the  exeroise  of  arms,  and  return  to  his  proper 
station  amoqg  the  maidens  oi  the  palace,  wherd  a  dista£f 
should  be  again  placed  in  the  hand  of  the  eunuch."  **  I  will 
spin  her  such  a  thread  as  she  shall  not  easily  unravel  P  is 
said  to  have  been  ]die  reply  which  indignation  and  conscious 
virtue  extortad  from  the  bdro.  Instead  of  attending, «  slave 
and  a  victim,  at  the  gate  <d  the  Byzantine  palace,  he  rattred  to 
Naples,  from  whence  (if  any  credit  is  due  to  the  belief  of  the 
times)  Nacsas  invited  the  Lombards  to  chastise  the  ingratttude 
of  the  prince  and  people.^*    Bur  the  passions  of  the  people 

>*  The  <chaige  of  the  daaoon  againat  Narsea  (L  il  c  6)  mav  be 
pouodlsw;  but  the  weak  MoUtJ  of  the  Cardinal  (Bacoo.  Aiuul 
£ocl«B.  A.  D.  567,  No.  8—12)  u  rejected  by  the  best  critioa-^I^ 
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we  furious  and  changeaUe,  and  the  BoniMifl  soon  reoollected 
the  merits,  or  dreaded  the  resentment,  of  their  victorious 
general  By  the  mediation  of  the  pope,  who  undertook  a 
speciai  pilgrimage  to  Na|4e8,  their  repentance  was  accepted ; 
and  Narses,  aasunang  a  nulder  aspect  and  a  more  dutiful 
language,  consented  to  fix  his  residence  in  the  Capitol.  His 
death,'*  (hough  in  &q  extreme  period  of  old  i^  was  unseason- 
able and  premature,  since  his  genius  alone  could  hare  repaired 
the  last  and  &tal  error  of  his  life.  The  reafity,  or  the  sus- 
t^cion,  of  a  conspiracy  disarmed  and  disumted  the  Italians. 
The  soldiers  resented  the  disgrace,  and  bewailed  t)ie  loss,  of 
their  general.  They  were  ^orant  of  their  new  exarch ;  and 
Tjonginus  was  himself  ignorant  of  the  state  of  the  army  and 
the  province.  In  the  preceding  years  Italy  had  been  deso- 
lated by  pestilence  and  fiunine,  and  a  disaffected  people 
ascribed  the  calamities  of  nature  to  Qxe  guilt  or  folly  of  twk 
rulws." 

Whatever  might  be  the  grounds  of  his  security,  Alboin 
either  expected  nor  encountered  a  Roman  army  in  the  field. 
He  ascended  the  Julian  Alps,  and  looked  down  with  contempt 
and  desire  on  the  fruitful  plains  to  which  his  victory  com- 
municated the  perpetual  appellation  of  Lombabdt.  A  fidthfiil 
chieftain,  and  a  select  band,  were  stationed  at  Forum  Jufii, 
the  modem  Friuli,  to  guard  the  passes  of  the  mountains. 
The  Lombards  respected  the  stcenrai  of  Pavia,  and  listened 
to  the  prayers  of  the  Trevisans :  t£eir  slow  and  heavy  mul- 
titudes proceeded  to  occupy  the  palace  and  city  of  Verona; 
and  Milan,  now  rising  Srom  her  ashes,  was  invested  by  the 
jpowers  of  Alboin  five  months  after  hss  departure  from  Pan- 
nonia.  Terror  preceded  his  march :  he  found  every  where,  or 
he  left,  a  dreary  solitude;    and  the  pusillanimous  Italians 

(torn.  ii.  pi  689,  640,)  Huratori,  f  Axmali  d*  Italia,  torn.  v.  p.  160— ies») 
and  the  tut  editors,  Horatitts  BlancoB,  (Script  Remm  Italic.  tom.Lp. 
421,  428,)  and  Fbilii)  AivelatiM,  (Sigon.  Opera,  torn.  iL  p.  11, 12.)  The 
Karses  Who  asststea  at  t£e  coronation  of  Justin  (Cforipptu,  L  fiL  221)  is 
deartv  tmderstood  to  be  a  different  perB(ML 

**  The  death  of  Narses  ia  menlioned  by  Paul,  1 11  a  11.  Anafttaa.  m 
Yit  Johaa  iil  p.  48.  Agnellos,  liber  Pontifical  Raven,  in  Script  Rer. 
ItaHcamm,  torn.  u.  part  i  p.  114,  124.  Yet  I  cannot  believe  with 
Asnellns  that  Karaes  was  ometv-flve  years  of  age.  Is  it  probable  that 
all  his  exploits  were  performed  at  fonrscore  T 

"  He  designs  of  Narses  and  of  the  Lombards  for  the  invasion  of 
Italy  are  exposed  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  first  book,  and  the  seven 
first  chapters  of  the  second  book,  of  Fad  the  deacon. 
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presumed,  without  a  trial,  that  tihe  stranger  was  invindble. 
E^ping  to  lakes,  or  rocks,  or  morasses,  the  affiighted  crowds 
concealed  some  fragments  of  their  wealth,  and  delayed  the 
moment  of  their  servitude.  Paulinus,  the  patriarch  of  Aqui- 
leia,  removed  his  treasures,  sacred  and  profane,  to  the  Isle  of 
Grado,"  and  his  successors  were  adopted  by  the  infant  republic 
of  Venice,  which  was  continually  enriched  by  the  public 
calamities.  Honoratus,  who  fiUed  the  chaur  of  St  Ambrose, 
had  crediilonsly  accepted  the  faithless  offers  of  a  capitulation ; 
and  the  archbishop,  with  the  clergy  and  nobles  of  Milan,  were 
driven  by  the  perfidy  of  Alboin  to  seek  a  refuge  in  the  less 
accessible  ramparts  of  Genoa.  Along  the  maritime^ coast, 
the  courage  of  the  inhabitants  was  supported  by  the  facility 
of  supply,  the  hopes  <rf  relief,  and  the  power  of  escape; 
but  from  tiie  Trentine  hills  to  the  gates  of  Kavenna  and  Rome 
the  inland  regions  of  Italy  became,  without  a  battle  or  a  si^e, 
the  lasting  patrimony  of  the  Lombards.  The  submission  of 
the  people  invited  the  Barbarian  to  assume  the  character  of  a 
lawful  sovereign,  and  the  helpless  exarch  was  confined  to  the 
office  of  announcing  to  the  emperor  Justin  the  rapid  and  irrer 
trievable  loss  of  h£  provinces  and  cities.**  One  city,  which 
had  been  diligently  fortified  by  the  Goths,  resisted  the  arms 
of  a  new  invader;  and  while  Italy  was  subdu^  by  the 
flying  detachments  of  the  Lombards,  the  royal  camp  was 
fixed  above  three  years  before  the  western  gate  of  Tldnum, 
or  Pavia.  the  same  courage  which  obtains  the  esteem  of 
a  civilized  enemy  provokes  the  fury  of  a  savage,  and  the 
impatient  besieger  nad  bound  himself  by  a  tremendous  oath, 
that  age,  and  sex,  and  dignity,  should  be  confounded  in  a 
general  massacre.  The  aid  of  famine  at  length  enabled 
him  to  execute  his  bloody  vow ;  but,  as  Alboin  entered  the 
gate,  his  horse  stumbled,  fell,  and  could  not  be  raised  from 

'  *'  Which  from  this  traoslatioQ  was.  called  New  Aqnileia,  (Chron. 
Venei  p  8.)  The  patriarch  of  Grado  soon  became  the  first  citizen  of 
the  republic^  (p.  9,  d:c.,)  but  his  seat  was  not  removed  to  Venice  tiU 
the  year  1450.  He  is  now  decorated  with  titles  and  honors ;  but  the 
gemus  of  the  church  has  bowed  to  that  of  the  state,  and  the  govem- 
ment  of  a  Catholic  city  is  stricUy  Presbyteriaa  Thomas^  Discipline 
de  TEglise,  torn.  in.  166, 167,  161 — 166.  Amelot  de  la  Houssaye, 
Gouvernement  de  Venise,  torn.  L  p.  266 — 261. 

"  Paul  has  given  a  description  of  Italy,  as  it  was  then  divided,  into 
eighteen  rep^ons,  Q.  ii.  c  14 — 24.)  The  Dissertatio  Chorographica  de 
Itali&  Medii  iEvi,  by  Father  Beretti,  a  Benedictine  monk,  and  regiua 
professor  at  Pavia,  has  been  usefully  consulted 
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tlie  ground.  One  of  his  attendants  was  prompted  by  compaa- 
Bion,  or  piefy,  to  interpret  this  miraculous  sign  of  the  wrath 
of  Heaven :  the  conqueror  paused  and  relented ;  he  sheathed 
his  sword,  and  peacefully  reposing  himself  in  the  palace  of 
TheodoriCy  proclaimed  to  the  trembling  multitude  that  they 
should  live  and  obey.  Delighted  with  the  situation  of  a  city 
which  was  endeared  to  his  pride  by  the  difficulty  of  the  pur- 
chase, the  prince  of  the  Lombards  disdained  the  ancient 
glories  of  Milan ;  and  Pavia,  during  some  ages,  was  respected 
as  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  lUly.** 

The  reign  of  the  founder  was  splendid  and  transient ;  and, 
before  he  could  regulate  his  new  conquests,  Alboin  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  domestic  treason  and  female  revenge.  In  a  palace 
near  Yerona,  which  had  not  been  erected  for  the  Barbarians, 
he  feasted  the  companions  pf  his  arms ;  intoxication  was  the 
reward  of  valor,  and  the  king  himself  was  tempted  by  ap- 
petite, or  v^ty,  to  exceed  the  ordinary  measure  of  his  intem-i 
perance.  After  draining  many  capacious  bowls  of  Rhaetian 
or  Falemian  wine,  he  called  for  tne  skull  of  Cunimund,  the 
noblest,  and  most  precious  ornament  of  his  sideboard.  The 
cup  of  victory  was  accepted  with  horrid  applause  by  the  circle 
of  the  Lombard  chiefe.  "  Fill  it  again  with  wine,"  exclaimed 
the  inhuman  conqueror,  "  fill  it  to  the  brim :  carry  this  goblet 
to  the  queen,  and  request  in  my  name  that  she  would  rejoice 
with  her  father."  In  an  agony  of  grief  and  rage,  Rosamond 
had  strength  to  utter,  ^  Let  the  will  of  my  lord  be  obeyed  P 
and,  touching  it  with  her  lips,  pronounced  a  silent  impreca- 
tion, that  the  insult  should  be  washed  away  in  the  blood 
of  Alboin.  Some  indulgence  might  be  due  to  the  resentment 
of  a  daughter,  if  she  had  not  already  violated  the  duties  of 
a  wife.  Implacable  in  her  enmity,  or  inconstant  in  her  love, 
the  queen  of  Italy  had  stooped  from  the  throne  to  the  arms  of 
a  subject,  and  Helmichis,  the  king's  armor-bearer,  was  the 
secret  minister  of  her  pleasure  and  revenge.  Against  the 
proposal  of  the  murder,  he  could  no  longer  urge  the  scruples 
of  fidelity  or  gratitude;  but  Helmichis  trembled  when  he 
revolved  the  danger  as  well  as  the  guilt,  when  he  recollected 
the  matchless  strength  and  intrepidity  of  a  warrior  whom  he 

'*  For  the  conquest  of  Italy,  see  the  original  materials  of  Paul,  (1. 
iL  a  7<— 10, 12, 14,  26,  26,  27,)  the  eloquent  narrative  of  Siffonius,  torn. 
fi.  de  Regno  Italic,  Lip.  18 — ^19,)  and  the  correct  and  critical  review 
of  Muratori,  (Auudi  d*  Italia,  tonv  r.  p;  194—180.) 
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had  so  often  attended  in  the  £eld  of  battle.  He  preaaed  and 
obtained,  that  one  of  the  bravest  champions  of  the  Lombards 
«h(»ild  be  associated  to  the  enterprise;  but  no  more  than  a 
promise  of  secrecy  could  be  drawn  from  the  gallant  Pere- 
deuB,  and  the  mode  of  seduction  employed  by  Bosamood 
betrays  her  shameless  insensibility  bota  to  honor  and  love. 
She  supplied  the  place  of  one  of  her  female  attendants  who 
was  beloyed  by  Teredeus,  and  contrived  some  excuse  for 
darkness  and  silence,  till  she  could  infi>rm  her  companion  that 
he  had  enjoyed  the  queen  of  the  Lombards,  and  that  his  6wn 
death,  or  the  death  or  Alboin,  must  be  the  consequence  of  such 
treasonable  adultery.  In  tins  alternative  he  chose  rather  to 
be  the  aocomplioe  than  the  victim  of  Itosamond,*^  whose 
undaunted  spurit  was  incapable  of  fear  or  remorse.  She 
expected  and  soon  found  a  favorable  moment,  when  the  king, 
oppressed  with  wine,  had  retired  from  the  table  to  his  after- 
noon slumbers.  His  faithless  spouse  was  anxious  for  his 
health  and  repose :  the  gates  of  the  palace  were  shut^  the 
arms  removed,  the  attendants  dismissed,  and  Rosamond,  after 
lulling  him  to  rest  by  her  tender  caresses,  unbolted  the  cham- 
ber door,  and  urged  the  reluctant  conspirators  to  tbe  instant 
■execution  of  the  deed.  On  the  first  ^arm,  the  warrior  started 
from  his  couch :  his  sword,  which  he  attempted  to  draw,  had 
been  frutened  to  the  scabbaxd  by  the  hand  of  Rosamond ;  and 
A  small  stool,  hi&  only  weapon,  could  not  long  protect  him  from 
the  spears  of  the  assassins.  The  daughter  of  Ounimund 
smiled  in  his  M :  his  body  was  buried  under  the  staircase  of 
the  palace ;  and  the  grateful  posterity  of  the  Lombards  re- 
vered the  tomb  and  the  memory  of  their  victorious  leader. 

The  ambitious  Rosamond  aspired  to  reign  in  the  name  of 
her  lover ;  the  dty  and  palace  of  Verona  were  awed  by  her 
power;  and  a  futhful  band  of  her  native  Grepidae  was  pre- 
pared to  applaud  the  revenge,  and  to  aeocmd  the  wishes,  of 
dieir  sovereign.  But  the  Lombard  chiefii,  who  fled  in  the 
first  moments  of  consternation  and  disorder,  had  resumed  their 
courage  and  collected  their  powers;  and  the  nation,  instead 
of  submitting  to  her  reign,  demanded,  with  unanimous  cries, 

*^  The  dasncal  reader  will  reooUect  the  wife  and  murder  of  Caiir 
daulea,  so  agreeably  tcdd  in  the  fint  book  of  Herodotus.  The  choice 
of  Gygei,  d^rat  uiris  xipurMi,  may  eerve  as  the  ezcose  of  Pere- 
deus;  aod  ihia  soft  inaiiiiiatioa  of  an  odious  idea  has  been  imitated  fa/ 
the  best  writem  of  antiqui^,  (Gnsvion^  ad  Cicergn.  OraifiNro  Hiloai, 
c.  10.) 
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akat  joitiee  ahovld  be  .exeoaled  lOn  the  guilty  spouse  aad  the 
jnardemB  of  their  long.  She  sot^t  a  veifiige  «moiiff  the 
/QB^nues  of  her  ooantry ;  and  a  CEimfoal  who  deserved  the 
.abhomooe  of  Anankiad  was  proteoted  by  the  selfish  policy  of 
the  exarah.  TVath  her  danghter,  the  Iwbeift  of  the' Lombard 
throne,  her  tsro  loTen,  her  ixnaty  Qepidqp,  and  the  spoils  of 
ibe  palace  of  Yevona,  Roaamond  descended  the  Ad^  and  the 
Po,  and  ana  tKanspoited  b^  a  €beek  Teasel  rto  the  safe  haibor 
€i  Ravenna.  Looginns  beheld  with  delight  the  charms  and 
the  trearares  of  the  nridow  of  Alboin :  her  skaation  and  her 
past  conduct  aagfat  justify  the  nost  liceatioQs  proposals ;  .and 
ahe  readily  fislened  to  the  passionof  a  miuster,  inbo,  even  in 
the  dedinexyf  theaaipire,  was  leapeoted  las  the  equal  of  kiagp. 
.  The  death  of  a  jealous  lover  was  an  easy  land  gratel^l  sacri- 
fice ;  and,  as  Bdmicha  ismed  tnm  Ae  hath,  he  received  the 
deadly  potion  fron  the  iiand.of  his  aiatiess.  Xhe  taste  of  the 
liquor,  its  apeedy  opeaationy  and  his  ezpeneaee  of  the  chv- 
aoter  of  Bosasnond,  oanvinced  Jum  that  ne  was  pdsoned :  he 
pointed  his  dmm»  to  her  breaat,  compdled  her  to  drain  the 
Mmainder  of  m^  esp,  and  eifired  in  a  few  suautes,  with  the 
eonsdatien  that  she  could  not  survive  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  her 
•wickedness.  The  dawekter  cf  Aibein  aad  Eosamond,  with 
the  richest  spoilB  of  &e  Lombards,  was  embarked  for  Con- 
atantiaofde :  theanrpriring  atrangth  of  Peredeus  Mnised  and 
tenified  the  Impenal  court:*  his  Uiodneas  and  revenge 
ozhibited  an  impeifeot  copy  of  the  ^adventures  of  fiaiasan. 
By  the  'free  saffinge  of  the  nalkn,  in  the  assemUy  of  Pavia, 
C&pfao,  one  of  their  nofaleat  chiefr,  was  elected  as  the  euc- 
ceeBor  of  Alboin«  Befere  the  end  of  eif^teen  months,  the 
tiffooe  was  polluted  by  a  aecond  murder :  Olepho  was  stabbed 
l^  the  hand  of  a  domestic;  the  rsgal  office  was  suspended 
-i^ve  ten  yean  during  the  minority  of  lus  son  Authaiis ;  and 
Italy  waa  divided  ai^  oppteised  by  a  ducal  aristocmcy  of 
ihirty  ^nwate." 

••  See  the  histny  of  Paul,  1.  iL  e.  SB-^S.  I  have  borrowed  eome 
mterertixv  dreomataDcee  team  the  liber  PontifieeliB  of  AgnelluB,  in 
Bcript  Rer.  ItaL  tOBBu  tL  p.  124  Of  all  charonolQgioal  guidee,  Marar 
teriiBtfaeestet 

*  He-ldDed  ft  lion.  Hlfl  eyen  were  pat  oat  by  the  timid  Jaadn.  Peie- 
.deuB  reqaestinr  n  intervkiw,  Jaitm  nibrtitated  two  fa$MuBB,  mbam  dw 
bUodisd  Bmrbman  itibbed  to  the  iient  with  two.ooDoeakddsggeSlk  iae 
Le  f  ean»  toL  x.  p.  99.— M. 
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When  the  nephew  of  JostiBian  ascended  the  throne,  he 
proclaimed  a  new  aera  of  happineas  and  glory.  The  annah 
of  the  second  Justin"  are  marked  with  disgrace  abroad  and 
misery  at  home.  In  the  West,  the  Roman  empire  waa 
afflicted  by  the  loss  of  Italy,  the  desolation  of  Africa,  and  the 
conquests  of  the  Persians.  Injustice  prevailed  both  in  the 
capital  and  the  provinces :  the  rich  trembled  for  their  prop- 
erty, the  poor  for  their  safety,  the  ordinary  magutEatea  were 
ignorant  or  venal,  the  occasional  remedies  appear  to  have 
^n  arbitrary  and  violent,  and  the  complaints  of  the  people 
could  no  longer  be  silenced  by  the  splendid  names  qi  a  legia- 
lator  and  a  conqueror.  The  opinion  which  imputes  to  the 
prince  all  the  calamities  of  his  times  may  be 'countenanced 
by  the  historian  as  a  serious  truth  or  a  salutary  prejudice. 
X  et  a  candid  suspidon  will  arise,  that  the  sentiments  of 
Justin  were  pure  and  benevolent,  and  that  he  might  have 
filled  his  station  without  reproach,  if  the  fisumlties  of  his  mind 
had  not  been  impaired  by  disease,  which,  deprived  the  em- 
peror of  the  use  of  Ins  feet,  and  confined  him  to  the  palace,  a 
stranger  to  the  complaints  x>f  the  people  and  the  vices  of  the 
government  The  tardy  knowledge  of  his  own  impotence 
determined  him  to  lay  iiown  the  weight  of  the  diadem ;  and, 
in  the  choice  of  a  w<Mrthy  substitute,  he  showed  some  symp- 
toms of  a  discerning  and  even  magnanimous  spirit  The 
only  son  of  Justin  and  Sophia  died  in  his  infiincy;  their 
daughter  Arabia  was  the  wife  of  Baduarius,'^  superintendent 
of  the  palace,  and  afterwards  commander  of  the  Italian 
armies,  who  vainly  aspired  to  confirm  the  rights  of  marriage 
by  those  of  adoption.  While  liie  empire  appeared  an  object 
of  deeire,  Justin  was  accustomed  to  bdiold  with  jealousy  and 
hatred  his  brothers  and  cousins,  the  rivals  of  his  hopes;  nor 

"  Hie  original  authors  for  the  r^km  of  Jortin  the  ycnmger  are  Et»- 
griiiB,  Hist  Eccles.  L  y.  c.  1 — 12 ;  Theophanes,  in  Ohooograpb.  p.  204 
—210;  Zonaraa,  torn,  ii  L  xiv.  p.  70—72;  Cedremis,  in  Compend.  p. 
888—892. 

'^  Disposiiorque  noruB  aacrce  Badnarine  aule. 

SuooeBBor  Boceri  moK  hctas  Cura-palatL  —  CorippoB. 
Badoarios  ib  enomerated  among  the  desoendanto,  and  aUies  of  the 
house  of  Justinian.  A  flEunily  of  noble  Venetians  (Oasa  Badotro)  built 
churches  and  gave  dukes  to  the  republic  as  early  as  the  ninth  oen- 
turj ;  and,  if  their  descent  be  admitted,  no  kings  m  Europe  can  pro- 
duce a  pedigree  bo  ancient  and  illustrious.  Ducanf  e,  Fam.  Byxantin. 
pb  99.  Amelot  de  la  HooBBave,  Gouvemement  de  YeDiBe,  torn,  it 
p.  666. 
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oould  he  depend  on  Che  gratitude  of  those  who  wotdd  aeeepi 
the  purple  as  a  reetittition,  rather  than  a  ^ft.  Of  these  comr 
petitoiB,  one  had  been  removed  by  exile,  and  afterwards  by 
death;  and  the  emperor  himself'  had  inflicted  sudi'  cmel 
insults  on  another,  diat  he  must  either  dt^ad  Ids  resentment 
or  despise  his  patience.  Thn  domestic  animoBit^  was  refined 
into  a  generous  resolution  of  seetinr  a  sucoessor,  not  in  his 
fiunilj,  but  in  the  republic;  and  the  artfhl  Sophia  recom- 
mended llberiui»,*^  his  &ithfiil  taptain  of  the  guards,  whose 
virtues  and  fortune  the  emperor  might  cherish  as  the  firtiit  of 
his  judicious  choice.  The  ceremony  of  his  elevation  to  the 
rank  of  Caesar,  or  Augustus,  was  performed  in  the  portioo  of 
the  palace,  in  the  presence  of  the  patriiudi  and  uie  senate: 
Justin  collected  the  remaming  strengtn  of  his  mind  and  body ; 
but  the  popular  belief  that  his  speech  was  inspired  bj  the 
Deity  betrays  a  very  humble  opinion  both  of  the  man  and  of 
the  times.**  *^  You  behold,"  said  the  emperor,  **  the  ensigfas 
of  supreme  power.  You  are  about  to  receive  tixem,  not  from 
my  hand,  but  from  the  hand  of  God  Honor  them,  and  from 
them  you  will  derive  honor.  Respect  the  empress  your 
mother :  you  are  now  her  son ;  before,  you  were  her  servant. 
Delight  not  in  blood;  abstain  from  revenge;  avoid  those 
^actions  by  which  I  hkve  incurred  the  pumic  hatred;  and 
consult  the  experience,  rather  than  the  example,  of  your  pred- 
ecessor. As  a  man,  I  have  sinned ;  as  a  sinner,  even  in  this 
Hfe,  I  have  been  severely  punished :  but  these  servants,  (and 
he  jpointed  to  his  ministerB,)  who  have  abtksed  my  confidence, 
and  inflated  my  passions,  will  appear  with  me  before  the 
tribunal  of  Christ  I  have  been  dazzled  by  the  splendor  of 
the  ^adern :  be  thou  wise  and  modest;  remember  what  you 
have  been,  remember  what  you  are.  You  see  around  us 
your  slaves,  and  your  children :  with  the  authority,  assume  the 
tenderness,  c^  a  parent  Love  your  people  Iulc  yourself; 
cultivate  the  afibctioaB,  maintain  the  discipline,  of  tfaie  army ; 

**  The  praiqe  bestowed  on  princes  before  their  elevation  is  the  purest 
and  most  wekjfalj.  Oorippos  has  celebrated  'nberins  at  the  timeof  the 
aoceeuon  of  Jostni,  (L  I  212—222.)  Yet  efte  a  captain  of  tiie  gnardB 
miffht  attract  the  flattery  of  an  African  exile. 

'*  Eyagrius  (!.▼.&  18)  has  added  the  reproach  to  his  ministers. 
He  applies  this  speech  to  the  ceremony  when  Tiberias  was  inyested 
with  the  rank  of  Cssar.  The  loose  expressioD,  rather  than  the  positive 
error,  of  Tbeophanes,  ^  has  delayed  it  to  hid  Av^uitan  investiture, 
immediately  before  the  death  of  Justia 
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protect  the  fortuoeB  of  the  rich,  relkye  the  neoeaBittes  of  the 
poor."'^  The  aaaemblj,  in  silence  and  in  tears,  applauded  the 
eomisela,  and  sympathized  with  the  repentance,  of  thdr  prince : 
the  patriarch  rehearsed  the  prayers  of  the  cliurch ;  Tiberius 
received  the  diadem  on  his  knees ;  and  Justin,  who  in  his  ab- 
dication appeared  most  worthy  to  reign,  addressed  the  new 
monarch  in  the  following  words :  ^  If  you  consent,  I  live ;  if 
you  conmiand,  I  die :  may  the  God  of  neaven  and  earth  infuse 
mto  your  heart  whatever  I  have  neglected  or  forgotten."  The 
four  last  years  of  the  emperor  Justin  were  passed  in  tranquil 
obscurity  :  his  conscience  was  no  longer  tormented  by  the  re- 
membrance of  those  duties  which  he  was  incapable  of  dis- 
charging ;  and  his  choice  was  justified  by  the  final  reverence 
and  gratitude  of  Tiberius. 

Among  the  virtues  of  Tiberius,'*  his  beauty  (he  was  one 
of  the  tidiest  and  most  comely  of  the  Romans)  might  intro- 
duce him  to  thQ  &vor  of  Sophia;  and  the  widow  of  Justin 
was  persuaded,  that  she  should  preserve  her  station  and  influ- 
ence under  the  reign  of  a  second  and  more  youthful  husband. 
But,  if  the  ambitious  candidate  had  been  tempted  to  flatter  and 
dissemble,  it  was  no  longer  in  his  power  to  fulfil  her  expec- 
tations, or  his  own  promise.  The  Actions  of  the  hippodrome 
demanded,  vrith  some  impatience,  the  name  of  their  new 
empress :  both  the  people  and  Sophia  were  astonished  by  the 
prodamaUon  of  Anastasia,  the  secret,  though  law^l,  wife 
of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  Whatever  could  alleviate  the  dis- 
appointment of  Sophia,  Imperial  honors,  a  stately  palace,  a 
numerous  household,  was  liberally  bestowed  by  the  piety  of  her 
adopted  son ;  on  solemn  occasions  he  attended  and  consulted 
the  widow  of  his  bene&ctor ;  but  her  ambition  disdained  the 
yain  semblance  of  royalty,  and  the  respectful  appellation  of 
mother  served  to  exasperate,  rather  than  appease,  the  rage  of 
an  injured  woman.     While  she  accepted,  and  repaid  with  a 


"  Theophylact  Simoeatta  (L  iii  e.  11)  dedares  that  he  shall  giyo  to 
posterity  toe  speech  of  Justin  as  it  was  pronounced,  without  attempt- 
ing to  correct  the  imperfections  of  language  or  rhetoria  Perhaps 
the  vam  sc^hist  would  have  been  incapable  of  producing  sudi  senti- 
ments. 

"  For  the  diaracter  and  reign  of  Tiberius,  see  Eyagriua,  1.  v.  o.  IS. 
Theophylact,  L  xiL  a  12,  Ac  Theophanes,  in  Chron.  p.  210 — 218. 
Zonaras,  torn.  iL  L  ziy.  p.  72.  Cedrenus,  p.  392.  Paul  Wamefrid,  de 
Gestia  Laogobard  L  iiL  c.  11, 12.  The  deacon  of  Forum  Julii  appears 
to  have  possessed  some  curious  and  authentic  fiicts. 
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«>iirtly  Bmile,  the  fiur  ezpraaaioDs  of  regard  and  ooofidenoe,  a 
secret  alliance  was  oondaded  between  the  dowager  empreas 
and  her  ancient  enemies ;  and  Justinian,  the  son  of  Germanus, 
was  employed  as  the  instrument  of  her  revenge.  The  pride 
of  the  reigning  house  supported,  with  reluctance,  the  domm- 
iou  of  a  strai^:  the  youth  was  deservedly  popular;  his 
name,  aflter  the  death  of  Justin,  had  been  mentioned  by  a 
tumultuous  fectiou ;  and  his  own  submissive  oflfer  of  his  head, 
with  a  treasure  of  sixty  thousand  pounds,  mieht  l)e  interpreted 
as  an  evidence  of  guilt,  or  at  least  of  fear.  Justinian  received 
a  free  pardon,  and  the  command  of  the  eastern  army.  The 
Persian  monarch  fled  before  his  anns ;  and  the  acclamations 
which  accompanied  his  triumph  declared  him  worthy  of  the 
purple.  His  artful  patroness  had  chosen  the  month  of  the 
Tinta^,  while  the  emperor,  in  a  rural  solitude,  was  p^mitted 
to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  a  subject.  On  the  first  intelligence 
of  her  designs,  he  returned  to  Constantinople,  and  the  con- 
spiracy was.  suppressed  by  his  presence  and  firmness.  From 
the  pomp  and  honors  which  she.  had  abused,  6ophia  was 
reduced  to  a  modest  allowance :  Tiberius  dismissed  her  train, 
intercepted  her  correspondence,  and  comniitted  to  a  fiuthful 
guard  the  custody  of  her  person.  But  the  services  of  Justinian 
were  not  considered  by  that  excellent  prince  as  an  aggravation 
of  his  offences :  after  a  mild  reproof,  nis  treason  and  ingrati- 
tude were  forgiven ;  and  it  was  commonly  believed,  that  the 
emperor  entertained  some  thoughts  of  contracting  a  double 
alliance  with  the  rival  of  his  throne.  The  voice  of  an  angel 
(such  a  &b]e  was  propagated)  might  reveal  to  the  emperor, 
that  he  should  always  triumph  over  his  domestic  foes ;  but 
Tiberius  derived  a  firmer  assurance  from  the  innocence  and 
generosity  of  his  own  mind. 

With,  the  odious  name  of  Tiberius,  he  assumed  the  more 
popular  appellation  of  jQonstantine,  and  imitated  the  purer 
viiiues  of  the  Antonines.  After  reoordisg  the  vice  or  folly 
of  so  many  Roman  princes,  it  is  pleasing  to  repose,  hr  a 
moment,  on  a  character  conspicuous  by  the  quahttes  of  hu- 
manity, justice,  temperance,  and  fortitude;  to  contemplate  a 
sovereign  affiible  in  his  palace,  pioUs  in  the  church,  impartial 
on  the  seat  of  judgment,  and  victorious,  at  least  by  his  gen- 
erals, in  the  Pereian  war.  The  most  glorious  trophy  of  his 
victory  consisted  in  a  multitude  of  capdves,  whom  Tiberius 
entertained,  redeemed,  and  dismissed  to  ^eir  native  homes 
with  the  charitable  spirit  of  a  Christian  hero.    The  merit  or 
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ttiBfoirtimQB  of  Ms  own  saljeebi  hid  a  dearer  claim  to  liia 
bdnedloeDoe,  and  hd  measured  hii  boxxnty  not  so  much  by 
their  expectation?  as  by  his  own  dignity.  This  maxim,  how- 
ever dat^rons  in  a  trustee  of  the  pubGc  wealth,  was  bal- 
anced by  a  pimciple  of  l^iimanity  and  justice,  which  taught 
him  to  abhor,  |fi  of  the  basest  alloy,  tne  gold  that  was  ex- 
tracted ^om  the  tears  of  tiie  people.  For  their  relief^  as 
often  as  they  hAd  suflbred  by  natural  or  hostile  calamrtiBs,  h^ 
was  impatient  to.  remit  the  arrears  of  the  past,  or  the  demanda 
of  Aiture  taxes :  he  Bteinly  itgected  the  seirile  o^rings  of 
his  numsters,  whidi  were  compensated  by  tenfold  ofmreesion; 
and  the  wiise  and  equitable  laws  of  Tiberius  excited  uxe  praise 
and  regret  of  succeeding  times.  Constantinople  beKeved  that 
the  emperor  had  discovered  a  treasure:  but  his  genuine 
treasure  consisted  in  tiie  praetioe  of  liberal  economy,  and  the 
contsmpt  of  all  vain  and  superfluous  expense.  The  Romans 
of  tiie  &9t  would  have  been  happy,  if  ^e  best  gift  of  Heaven, 
a  patriot  kittgv  had  been  confirmed  as  a  proper  and  permanent 
blessmg.  But  in  lees  than  lour  years  after  the  death  of  Jus- 
tin, his  worthy  successor  snnJc  mto  a  mortal  disease,  which 
left  him  only  suffident  time  to  restore  the  diadem,  according 
to  the  tenure  by  which  he  held  it,  to  the  most  deservmg  of  hn 
Mow-dtiBsna.  He  selected  Maurice  from  the  crowd,  a 
judgment  more  predous  than  the  purple  itself:  the  patriarch 
and  senate  were  summoned  to  the  b^  of  the  dying  prince : 
he  bestowed  his  daughter  and  the  empire ;  and  his  1^  advice 
was  solemnly  deliverad  by  the  voice  of  the  quaestor.  Tiberius 
expressed  his  hope  tiiat  the  virtues  ^of  Ins  son  and  successor 
would  erect  the  noblest  mausoleum  to  his  memory.  IGs 
memoiy  was  embalmed  b^  the  public  affliction ;  but  the  most 
sincere  grief  evaporates  m  the  tumult  of  a  new  reign,  and 
the  eyes  and  acclamations  of  mankind  were  speedily  directed 
to  the  rising  sun. 

The    emperor  Maurice  derived    his  origin  from  ancient 

Rome  ;**  but  his  immediate  parents  were  settled  at  Arabissus 

I  in  Oappadocia,  and  their  singular  felicity  preserved  them  alive 


**  It  IB  ifaerelbre  auignlar  enoogh  that  Paul  (I  ixL  c  16)  should  dis- 
tingaish  him  >  as  the  first  QteA  emperor -« primus  ex  Graooeram 
ffenere  in  Imperio  coDBtittttCHL  His  immediate  predeoanors  bad  in- 
deed been  bom  in  the  Latin  proviiiiies  of  £iir<^:  and  a  variom  read- 
ing, in  Gnecorum  Imperio,  woold  apply  the  ezpreniooi  to  Uie  empire 
rather  than  the  prince. 
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to  behold  und  partake  the  fortune  of  thar  o^^i^i  flon.  II10 
youth  of  Maurice  was  spent  in  the  profession  of  arms ;  Tibi»- 
rius  promoted  faim  to  the  command  of  a  new  and  &rortte 
b^ion  of  twelve  thousand  eonfederates ;  his  valor ,  and  eondoct 
w«re  signahzed  in  the  Persian  war  ?  and  ha  returned  to  Oen- 
atantinople  to  aoc^t,  as  his  just  reward,  the  inheiitanoe  of  the 
empire.  Maurice  ascended  the  throne  at  the  mature  age  of 
forty-three  years;  and  he  reigned  above  twenty  years  over 
the  East  and  oiver  hin^elf;'^  expelliog  fixxn  his  mind  the 
wild  democracy  of  paseBons,  ^d.  establishing  (aooording  to 
the  quaint  expiBasiim  of  Evagrius)  a  perfect  aristocracy  of 
reason  and  virtue.  Some  siispicion  will  dogvade  the  testimony 
of  a  subject,  .though  he  protests  th^  his  secrot  pnise  should 
ne^er  laach  the  ear  of  his  soven^gn,*^  and  some  nilings  seem 
to  place  the  .character  of  Maurice  below  ike  punar  meiit  of 
his  predeoessor.  His  cold  and  reserved  demeanor  vaght  be  ' 
imputed  to  arrogjance;  his  justice  was  not  alwi^s  exempt 
from  oruelty,  nor  his  demenoy  from  .weakness;  and  his  rigid 
.  economy  too  often  exposed,  him  to  the  lepioach  of  aranee. 
But  the  rational  wishes  of  an  absolute  moaardi  must  tend  to 
the  hi^piness  of  has  people.  Maurice  was  endowed  with 
sense  and  courage  to^  promote  thai  hapni^eas,  and  his  admin- 
istration -was  directed  jby  the  priiKsi|U0B  and  example  of  ' 
Hbeiius.  The  pusillanimity  of  the  €meks  had  intioduosd  so 
oompldto  a  sq)arati(m  between  the  offices  of  king  and  of  gen- 
eral, that  a  pnvate  soldier,  who  had  deserved  and  obtained  the 
pmrple,  seldom  or  never  appeared  at  (the  head  of  shi»  sprmies. 
Vet  the  emperor  Maurice  enjoyed  the  glory  of  sostoiing  the 
Peoian  monarpih  to  his  thione ;  hb lieutaaante  waged  adoubt- 
fill  war  against  the  Avws  of  the  Danube ;  and  he  cast  an  eye 
of  tnty,  of  inefiaatual  pity*  on  the  abject.and  distiessfiil  state 
of  his  Italian  proviaees. 

From  Italy  Ae  emperors  iweee  anesiwantly  tormented  by 
take  of  >mise^  4nd  dMuanis  of  auooor,  which  extorted  the 


•»  CoDstdt,  for  the  character  and  reign  of  KaQrioe,'tiie  fifth  and 
BDCth  books  of  Svagriiui,  pnrticolarly  i  yi  c.  1 ;  tiie  eight  books  of  his 
prolcK  and  flnid  historv  by  V1ieo|ihyteet  eUmocatta;  Tbaophaaes,  p. 
218,  Ac ;  Zonarss,  torn,  il  1.  sir.  {k  98 ;  Oednnua,  p.  894. 

^  AirwipiTiap  in-ttt   yttidfmos  t^  fiiv  ^\0KfanUp  Tmv'iDt0&¥  he  iHs 

Karavrnv^oi.  Evagntis  Composed  his  history  in  liie  twelfth  year 
of  Manriee ;  and  he  had  been  00  wisely  indiscreet  that  the  emperor 
knew  and  Jrewarded  his  toiorahle  opinion,  (L  vi  c.  84.) 
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humilistinff  oonfeBdon  of  their  own  weakness.  The  expiring 
dignitj  of  Rome  was  only  marked  by  the  freedom  and  energy 
of  her  oomplaints:  ''If  you  are  bcapable,^  she  said,  ''of 
delivering  us  from  the  sword  of  the  Lombards,  save  ns  at 
least  from  the  calamity  of  Dunine."  l^berius  forgave  the 
reproach,  and  relieved  the  distress:  a  supply  of  com  was 
transjported  from  Egypt  to  the  T^ber;  and  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, mvoking  the  name,  not  of  Camillns,  bxit  of  St  Peter, 
repulsed  the  Barbarians  from  their  walls.  But  the  relief  was 
accidental,  the  danger  was  perpetual  and  pressing;  and  the 
clergy  and  senate,  collecting  the  remains  of  their  ancient 
opuknoe,  a  sum  of  three  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  despatched 
the  patrician  Pamphronius  to  lay  th^  gifts  and  their  com- 
plaints at  the  foot  of  the  Byzantine  throne.  TThe  attention 
of  the  court,  and  the  forces  of  the  East,  were  diverted  bv  the 
Persian  war :  but  the  justice  of  Tiberius  applied  the  subsidy 
to  the  defence  of  the  citf ;  and  he  dismissed  the  patrician 
with  his  best  advice,  either  to  bribe  the  Lombard  chie&,  or  to 
purchase  the  aid  of  the  kings  of  France.  Notwithstanding 
this  weak  invention,  Italy  was  still  afflicted,  Rome  'was  a^n 
besieged,  and  the  suburb  of  Olasse,  only  three  miles  from 
Ravenna,  was  pillaged  and  occupied  by  the  troops  of  a  simple 
duke  of  Spoleto.  Maurice  gave  audience  to  a  second  depu- 
tation of  priests  and  senators :  the  duties  and  the  menaces  of 
religion  were  forcibly  urged  in  the  letters  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff; and  his  nundo,  the  deacon  Gregory,  was  alike  qualified 
to  solicit  the  powers  either  <^  heaven  or  of  the  earth.  The 
emperor  adopted,  with  stronger  effect^  the  measures  of  his 
predecessor:  some  formidable  chiefe  were  persuaded  to  em- 
brace the  friendship  of  the  Romans ;  and  one  of  them,  a  mild 
and  fiuthfril  Barburian,  lived  and  died  in  the  service  of  the 
exarchs :  the  passes  of  the  Alps  were  delivered  to  the  Franks ; 
and  the  pope  encouraged  them  to  violate,  without  scruple, 
their  oaths  and  engageipents  to  the  misbelievers.  Ohildebert^ 
the  ffreat-grandson  of  Clovis,  was  persuaded  to  invade  Italy 
b^  the  payment  of  fifty  thousand  pieces;  but,  as  he  had 
viewed  with  delight  some  Byzantine  coin  of  the  weight  of 
one  pound  of  gold,  the  king  of  Austrasia  might  stipulato,  that 
the  gift  should  be  rendered  more  worthy  of  his  acoeptancey 
by  a  proper  mixture  of  these  respectable  medals.  The  dukes 
of  the  Lombards  had  provoked  by  frequent  inroads  their  pow- 
erful neighbors  of  Gaul.  As  soon  as  they  were  apprehensive 
of  a  just  retaliation,  they  renounced  their  feeble  ana  discMrdeily 
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independence:  the  advantages  of  real  government,  union, 
secrecj,  and  vigor,  were  unanimously  confessed;  and  Autha- 
ria,  the  son  of  Ckpbo,  had  already  attained  the  strength  and 
reputation  of  a  warrior.  Under  the  standard  of  their  new 
king,  the  conquerors  of  Italy  withstood  three  successive  inva- 
sions, one  of  which  wtti  led  by  Childebert  himself  the  kst 
of  the  Merovingian  race  who  descended  from  the  Alps.  The 
first  expedition  was  defeated  by  the  jealous  animosity  of  the 
Franks  and  Alemanni.  In  the  second  they  were  vanquished 
in  a  bloody  battle,  with  more  loss  and  dishonor  than  they  had 
sustained  since  the  foundation  of  their  monarchy.  Impatient 
for  revenge,  they  returned  a  third  time  with  accumulated 
force,  and  Authaiis  yielded  to  the  fury  of  the  torrent  The 
tioops  and  treasures  of  the  Lombards  were  distributed  in  the 
walled  towns  between  the  Alps  and  the  Apennine.  A  najion, 
less  sensible  of  danger  than  of  fiitigue  and  delay,  soon  mar- 
mured  against  the  folly  of  their  twenty  commanders ;  and  the 
hot  vapors  of  an  Italian  sun  infected  with  disease  those  tra- 
montane bodies  which  had  already  suffered  the  vicissitudes 
of  intemperance  and  famine.  The  powers  that  were  inade^ 
quate  to  the  conquest,  wei'e  more  than  sufi^ent  for  the  deso- 
lation, of  the  country ;  nor  could  the  trembling  natives  distin- 
guish between  their  enemies  and  their  deHverers.  If  the 
junction  of  the  Merovingian  and  Imperial  forces  had  been 
effected  in  the  neighborhood  of  Milan,  perhaps  they  might 
have  subverted  the  throne  of  the  Lombards ;  but  the  Franks 
expected  six  days  the  signal  of  a  flaming  village,  and  the  arms 
of  the  Greeks  were  idly  employed  in  the  reduction  oi  Mode- 
na  and  Parma,  which  were  torn  from  them  after  the  retreat 
of  their  transalpine  allies.  The  victorious  Autharis  asserted 
his  daim  to  the  dominion  of  Italy.  At  the  foot  of  the  Rh»- 
tian  Alps,  he  subdued  the  resistance,  and  rifled  the  hidden 
treasures,  of  a  sequestered  island  in  the  Lake  of  Oomum.  At 
the  extreme  point  of  the  Calabria,  he  touched  with  his  spear 
a  column  on  the  searshore  of  Rhegium,"  proclaiming  that 
ancient  landmark  to  stand  the  immovable  boundary  of  his 
kiDgdom.*' 

*"  The  Colmnna  Rhegina,  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Tbio  of  Mes- 
sina, one  hundred  stadia  from  Khegium  itaeli|  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  ancient  geography.  Clayer.  lUL  Antiq.  tom.  u.  p.  1296.  Lucas 
Holsten.  Annotat  adOluyer.  p.  SOI.    Weeseling,  Itinerar.  p.  106. 

**  The  Greek  historians  afford  some  faint  hints  of  the  wars  of  Italy, 
(Menander,  in  Excerpt.  Legat  p.  124,  126.    Theophylact,  L  iH  c  4) 
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•During  a  period  of  two  kundred  yean,  Italy  was  uneqoaUj 
divided  between  dke  Idngdom  of  the  Lombards  and  the 
exarchate  of  Bavenna.  The  oflSoes  and  professions,  which 
the  jealousy  of  Constantine  had  separated,  were  united  by  the 
indvdgence  of  Justinian;,  and  eighteen  suocessive  exarchs 
were  invested,  in  the  decline  of  the  empire^  with  the  full 
remains  of  dvil,  of  military,  and  even  of  ecdesiasticalf  power. 
Their  immediate  jurisdiction,  which  was  afterwards  conse- 
crated as  the  patrim<8iy  of  St  Peter,  extended  over  the 
modem  Eomagna,  the  marshes  or  vaUeys  of  Ferrara  and 
Commachio,*^  five  maritime  cities' fkom  Kimini  to  Ancona, 
and  a  second  inland  Pent^polis^  between  the  Adriatic  coast 
and  the  hULi  of  the  Apennine.  Thvee  subordinate  provinces, 
of  Home,  of  Yenios,  and  of  Naples,  which  were  divided  bv 
hostile  lands  from  the  palace  of  ^venna,  acknowledged, 
both  in  peace  and  war,  the  supremacy  of  the  exareL  The 
duchy  of  Rome  appears  to  have  included  the  Tuscan,  Sa- 
bine, and  Latin  conquests,  of  the  first  foujr  hundred  years  of 
the  dty,  and  the  hmits  maybe  dis^ncUy  traced  along  the 
coast,  from  Givita  Yecchia  to  Terracina,  and  with  the  course 
of  the  Tyber  from  Ameria  and  Kami  to  the  port  of  Ostia. 
The  numerous  islands  from  Grado  to  Ghiozza  composed  the 
in&nt  dominion  of  Vemoe :  but  the  more  accessible  towns  on 
the  Obntment  were  overtlirown  by  the  Lombards,  who  beheld 
with  hnpotent  fury  a  new  capital  lidio^  from  the  waves,  The 
power  of  the  dukes  <^  Naples  was  circumsoiibed  by  the  bay 
and  the  adjacent  Isles,  by  the  hostile  territory  of  Oapua,  and 
by  the  Roman  colony  of  Ajm^phi,**  whose  industrious  citi- 
zens, br  the  invention  of  the  mariner's  ooippaas,  have  un- 
veiled Uie  face  of  the  globe.  The  three  islands  of  Sardiiua, 
Ck)iBica,  and  SicUy,  still  adhened  to  the  empire ;  and  the  acqui- 

The  latiiiB  are  more  aaJdafBdoFj',  and  espedally  Paol  Wamefrid,  (L 
ill  c.  18 — 84r)  who  had  read  the  more  ancient  mstoriea  of  Secundus 
and  Qrmrj  of  Tours.  Baroohis  nrodnoea  some  letters  of  the  {rapes, 
in.;  and  thetimea  are  measured  l>y  the  aeetmie  scale  of  Pagi  and 
Moratori. 

*^  The  papal  advocates,  Zacagni  and  Fontanini,  might  justly  daim 
Ihe  valley  or  morass  of  Oommadiio  as  a  part  of  the  exarchate.  But 
the  ambition  of  including  Modena,  Reggio,  Panna,  and  Placentiay  has 
darkened  a  geogra^cal  question  somewhat  doubtful  and  obscure. 
Even  Muratori,  as  tibe  servant  of  the  house  of  £st^,  is  not  free  from 
partiality  and  prejudice. 

"  See  Brenckman,  Dissert  I™  de  BepuUidt  Amalphitanl,  p.  1— 
42,  ad  calcem  Hist  Pandect.  Plorent 
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dtion  of  the  fiurtlier  Cnlabria  remored  the  landmaric  of  Aur 

tharis  from  ihe  shore  of  Rhegium  to  the  Isthmus  of  ConsentUL 
In  Sardinia,  the  savage  mountaineers  preserved  Ae  liberty 
and  religion  of  their  ancestors ;  and  the  nusbandmen  of  Sicily 
were  chained  to  their  rich  and  cultivated  soil.  Rome  was 
oppressed  by  the  iron  sceptre  of  the  exarchs,  and  a  Greek, 
perhaps  a  eunuch,  insulted  with  impunity  the  ruins  of  the 
Capitol.  But  Naples  soon  acquired  the  privilege  of  electing 
her  own  dukes  : "  the  independence  of  Amalphi  was  the  fruit 
of  coDomeroe ;  and  the  voluntary  attachment  of  Venice  was 
finally  ennobled  by  an  equal  alliance  with  the  Eastern  empire. 
On  tnei  map  of  Italy,  the  measure  of  the  exarchate  occupies 
a  very  inadequate  space,  but  it  included  an  ample  proportioa 
of  wealth,  industry,  and  population.  The  most  faithful  and 
valuable  subjects  escaped  from  the  Barbarian  yoke ;  and  the 
banners  of  Pavia  and  Verona,  of  Milan  and  Padua,  were  dis- 
played in  their  respective  quarters  by  the  new  inhabitants 
of  Ravennzi.  The  remainder  of  Italy  was  possessed  by  the 
Lombards ;  a^d  from  Pavia,  the  royal  seat,  their  kingdom  was 
extended  to  the  east,  the  north,  and  the  west,  as  our  as  the 
confines  of  the  Avars,  the  Bavarians,  and  the  Franks  of 
Austrasia  and  Burgundy..  In  the  language  of  modem  geog^ 
raphy,  it  is  now  represented  by  the  Terra  Firma  of  the  Ve- 
netian republic,  I^rol,  the  Milanese,  Piedmont,  tiie  coast  of. 
Genoa,  Mantua,  Parma,  and  Modena,  the  grand  duehy  of  Tus- 
cany, and  a  large  portion  of  the  ecolesiastiGal  state  from  Pe- 
rugia to  the  Adriatic  The  dukes,  and  at  length  the  princes, 
of  Beneventuui,  survived  the  monarchy,  and  propagated  the 
name  of  the  Lombards.  From  Capua  to  Tarentum,  they 
reigned  near  five  hundred  years  over  the  greatest  part  of  tlie 
present  kingdom  of  Naples." 

In  comparing  the  proportion  of  the  victorious  and  the  van- 
quished people,  the  change!  of  language  will  afford  the  most 
probably  inference.  According  to  3m  standard,  it  will  appear, 
that  the  Lombards  of  Italy,  and  the  Visigoths  of  Spain,  were 

**  Qregor.  Magn.  L  iil  epist  28,  25. 

*^  I  have  described  the  jitate  of  Italy  from  the  excellent  DifleertatioQ 
of  BerettL  Giannone  (Istoria  Civile,  torn.  L  p.  314 — 887)  has  followed 
the  learned  Camillo  Pellegrini  in  the  geop;raphy  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  After  the  lose  of  the  true  Calabria,  the  vanity  of  the  Greeks 
euhstituted  that  name  instead  of  the  more  ignoble  appellation  of  Brut> 
-  timn ;  and  the  change  appears  to  have  taken  place  before  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,  (EgiMjrd,  p.  75.) 
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Istt  DumaroiB  dian  the  Franks  or  Bturgundians ;  and  the  oonh 
qneron  of  Gaol  must  yield,  in  their  turn,  to  the  multitude  <xf 
Saxons  and  Angles  who  almost  eradicated  the  idioms  of  Britain. 
The  modern  Italian  has  been  insensibly  formed  by  the  mix- 
ture of  nations:  the  awkwardness  of  the  Barbarians  in  the 
nice  management  of  declensions  and  conjugations  reduced 
them  to  the  use  of  articles  and  auxiliaiy  verbs ;  and  many 
new  ideas  have  been  expressed  by  Teutonic  appellations.  Yet 
the  principal  stock  of  technical  and  familiar  words  is  found  to 
be  of  Latin  derivation;'*  and,  if  we  were  sufficiently  con- 
versant with  the  obsolete,  the  rustic,  and  the  municipal  dia- 
lects of  ancient  Italy,  we  should  trace  the  oiigin  of  many 
terms  which  might,  perhaps,  be  rejected  by  the  classic  puri^ 
of  Rome.  A  numerous  army  constitutes  but  a  small  nation, 
and  the  powers  of  the  Lombards  were  soon  diminished  by  the 
retreat  ot  twenty  thousand  Saxons,  who  scorned  a  dependent 
situation,  and  returned,  after  many  bold  and  perilous  adven- 
tures, to  their  native  country.**  The  camp  of  Alboin  was  of 
formidable  extent,  but  the  extent  of  a  camp  would  be  easily 
circumscribed  within  the  limits  of  a  city ;  and  its  martial  in- 
habitants must  be  thinly  scattered  over  the  faod  of  a  large 
country.  When  Alboin  descended  from  the  Alps,  he  invested 
his  nephew,  the  first  duke  of  Friuli,  with  the  command  of  the 
province  and  the  people :  but  the  prudent  Gbulf  would  have 
declined  the  dangerous  office,  unless  he  had  been  permitted 
to  choose,  among  the  nobles  of  the  Lombards,  a  sufficient 
number  of  fiimilies**  to  form  a  perpetual  colony  of  soldiers 
and  subjects.  In  the  progress  of  conquest,  the  same  option 
could  not  be  granted  to  the  dukes  of  Brescia  or  Bergamo,  of 
Pavia  or  Turin,  of  Spoleto  or  Beneventum  ;  but  each  of  these, 

"*  Maffei  (Verona  Illastrata,  part  l  p.  810—821)  and  Muratori  (An- 
tichita  Italiaoe,  torn.  ii.  Dissertazione  zibcii.  zzxiil  p.  71 — 865)  have 
asserted  the  native  claims  of  the  Italian  idiom ;  the  former  with  en- 
thusiasm, the  latter  with  discretioa;  both  with  learning,  ingenuity, 
and  truth.* 

**  Paul,  de  Gesi  Langobard  L  iiL  c.  6,  6, 1, 

^  Paul,  L  ii  c.  9.  He  calls  these  families  or  generations  by  tiw 
Teutonic  name  of  Farcu,  wfaidi  is  likewise  used  in  the  Lombard  law& 
The  humble  deacon  was  not  insensible  of  the  nobility  of  his  own  raoa 
See  L  iv.  c  89. 


*  Compare  the  admirable  sketch  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  Latin  langoaga 
and  the  Ibrmatioo  of  the  Italian  in  Hallam,  Middle  Ages*  toL  iil  p.  317, 
329.— M. 
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and  each  of  their  colleagues,  settled  in  \m  appointed  district 
yn^  a  band  of  followers  who  resorted  to  his  standard  in  war 
and  his  tribunal  in  peace.  Their  attachment  was  free  and 
honorable:  resigning  the  gifts  and  benefits  which  they  bad 
accepted,  they  might  emigrate  with  their  fiimilies  into  the 
jurisdiction  of  another  duke ;  but  their  absence  from  the  king- 
dom waspunished  with  death,  as  a  crime  of  military  deser- 
tion.^* The  posterity  of  the  first  conquerors  struck  a  deeper 
root  into  the  soil,  which,  by  every  motive  of  interest  and 
honor,  they  were  bound  to  defend.  A  Lombard  was  bom  the 
soldier  of  his  king  and  his  duke;  and  the  civil  assemblies 
of  the  nation  displayed  the  banners,  and  assumed  the  appella- 
tion, of  a  regular  army.  Of  this  army,  the  pay  and  the  rewards 
were  drawn  from  the  conquered  provinces ;  and  the  distribu- 
laon,  which  was  not  efl^ted  till  after  the  death  of  Alboin,  is 
disgraced  by  the  fool  marks  of  injustice  and  rapine.  Many 
of  the  most  wealthy  Italians  were  skin  or  banisned  $  the  re- 
minder were*  divided  among  the  strangers,  and  a  tributary 
obligation  was  imposed  (unde/  tiiie  name  of  hospitality)  of 
paying  to  the  Lom]>ard9  a  third  part  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
Within  less  than  seventy  years,  this  artificial  system  was 
abolished  by  a  more  simple  and  solid  tenure.*'  Either  the 
Roman  landlord  was  expelled  by  his  strong  and  insolent 
guest,  or  the  annnal  payment,  a  third  of  the  produce,  was 
exchaoiged  by  a  more  equitable  transaction  for  an  adequate 
proportion  of  landed  property.  Under  these  foreign  masters, 
the  business  of  agriculture,  in  the  cultivation  of  com,  wines,  and  ' 
olives,  was  exercised  with  d^nerate  skill  and  industry  by 
the  labor  of  the  slaves  and  natives.  But  the  occupations  of  a 
pastoral  life  were  more  pleasing  to  the  idleness  of  the  Barba- 
rian. In  the  rich  meadows  of  Venetia,  they  restored  and 
improved  the  breed  of  horses,  for  which  that  province  had 
ODoe  been  illustrious ;  *'  and  the  Italians  beheld  with  astonish- 


*^  Oompare  No.  8  and  1'7'7  of  the  Laws  of  Rotbaria. 

**  Paul,  I.  ii.  c.  81,  82»  L  iil  a  16.  The  Laws  of  Roihuris,  promul- 
gated A  D.  648,  do  not  contain  the  Bmalleflt  vestige  of  this  payment 
of  thirds ;  but  they  preserve  many  curious  circumstances  of  the  state 
of  It^  and  the  manners  of  the  Lombards. 

**  ITie  studs  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  and  his  frequent  victories  in 
the  Olymmc  games,  had  diffused  among  the  Greeks  the  fame  of  the 
Venetian  horses ;  but  the  breed  was  extinct  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  (L 
V.  pL  82IS.)    Gisnlf  obtained  fi-om  his  nnde  generosamm  equarum 
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ment  a  foreign  raoe  of  oxen  or  bufialoee/*  The  depopulation 
of  Lombardy,  and  the  increase  of  forestB,  afforded  an  ample 
range  for  the  pleasures  of  the  chase/*  That  marvellous  art 
which  teaches  the  birds  of  the  air  to  acknowledge  the  voice, 
and  execute  the  commands,  of  their  master,  had  been  unknown 
to  the  ingenuity  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.^*  Scandinavia 
and  Scythia  produce  the  boldest  and  most  tractable  falcons  :^^ 
they  were  tamed  and  educated  by  the  roving  inhabitants, 
always  on  horseback  and  in  the  field.  This  favorite  amuse- 
ment of  our  ancestors  was  introduced  by  the  Barbarians  into^ 
the  Roman  provinces;  and  the  laws  of  Italy  esteemed  the 
sword  and  the  hawk  as  of  equal  dignity  and  importance  in  the 
hands  of  a  noble  Lombard.*® 

gregea.  Pftal,  1.  il  c  9.  The  Lombards  afterwards  introduced  cabaUi 
sylvatici — ^wUd  borsea    Paul,L  iv.  c.  11. 

**  Tunc  (A.  D.  696}  primum,  hubali  in  Italiam  delati  Italis  populis 
miracula  fuere,  (Paul  Warnefrid,  L  iv.  c  11.)  The  bufhloes,  woo6e 
native  climate  appears  to  be  Africa  and  India,  are  unknown  to  Europe, 
except  in  Italy,  where  the^r  are  nbmerous  and  uaefol  The  ancients 
were  ignorant  of  these  animals,  unless  Aristotle.  (Hist  AninL  L  il  c. 
1,  p.  58,  Paris,  1788)  has  described  them  as  the  Wild  oxen  of  Aracho- 
eia.  See  Buffon,  Hist  Naturelle,  torn.  xL  and  Supplement,  tom.  vL 
Hist  G^n^rale  des  Voyages,  tom.  I  p.  7,  481,  ii.  105,  iil  291,  iv.  284, 
461,  V.  193,  vi.  491,irii).  400,  x  666.  Pennant's  Quadrupedea,  p.  24. 
Dictionnaire  d'Hist  Naturelle,  par  Valmont  de  Bomare,  torn,  ii  p.  74^ 
Tet  I  must  not  conceal  the  suspicion  that  Paul,  by  a  vulear  error,  may 
have  applied  the  name  of  imbaltu  to  the  aurochs,  or  wud  bull,  of  an- 
cient Germany. 

**  Consult  the  zxist  Dissertation  of  Muratori. 

**  Their  ignorance  is  proved  by  the  siknoe  even  of  those  who  pro- 
fessedly treat  of  the  arts  of  hunting  and  the  history,  of  yiMmala  Aris- 
totle, (Hist  Animal  I  iz.  c.  86,  tom.  L  p.  5$6,  and  the  Notes  of  his  last 
editor,  M.  Camus,  tom.  il  p.  814,)  Phny,  (Hist  Natur.  L  x.  c.  10,)  iElian 
(de  Natur.  Animal  I  il  c  42,)  and  perhaps  Homer,  (Odyss.  zzii.  802 
— 806,)  describe  with  astonishment  a  taat  league  and  commnti  chase 
between  the  hawks  and  the  Thracian  fowlers. 

*^  Particularly  the  gerfieuit,  or  gyrfalcon,  of  the  size  of  a  small  eagle. 
See  the  animated  description  of  M.  de  Bufibn,  Hbt  Naturelle,  torn. 
xvL  p.  239,  <fcc. 

**  Script  Rerum  Italicarum,  torn.  I  part  il  p.  129.  This  is  the  xvith 
laW'Of  the  emperor  Lewis  the  Pioua  His  lather  Charlemagne  had 
falconers  in  his  Jiousehold  as  well  as  huntsmen,  (M6moires  sur  Tancienne 
Chevalerie,  par  M.  de  St  Palaye,  tom.  iii.  p.  175.)  I  observe  in  the 
laws  of  Kouuu-is  a  more  earlV  mention  of  the  art  of  hawkins;,  (No. 
822 ;)  and  in  Gaul,  in  the  fifth  century,  it  is  celebrated  by  Sidooius 
ApoUinaris  among  the  talents  of  Avitus,  (202 — 207.)* 

*  See  Beckman.  Hist  of  Inventions*  vol  I  p.  319.— M. 
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So  rapid  was  the  infiaenoe  of  climate  and  example,  that 
the  Lombards  of  the  fourth  generation  surveyed  with  cnrioeitj 
and  affiright  the  portraits  of  their  savage  fore&thers/*  Their 
heads  were  shaven  behind,  but  the  shaggy  locks  hung  over 
their  eyes  and  mouth,  and  a  long  beard  represented  the  name 
and  character  of  the  nation.  Their  dress  consisted  of  Idose 
Kiien  garments,  after  the  &shion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  which 
were  decorated,  in  their  opinion,  with  broad  stripes  or  varie- 
gated colors.  The  legs  and  feet  were  dothed  in  long  hose, 
and  open  sandals;  and  even  in  the  security  c(  peace  a  trusty 
sword  was  constantly,  girt  to  their  side.  Yet  this  strange 
apparel,  and  horrid  aspect,  often  conceded  a  gentle  and  geiH 
erous  disposition ;  and  as  soon  as  the  n^  of  battle  had  sub- 
aided,  the  captives  and  subjects:  were  sometimes  surprised  by 
the  humanity  of  the  victor.  The  vices  of  the  Lombards 
were  ^e  eflect  of  passion,  of  ignorance,  of  intoxication ;  their 
virtues  are  the  mors  laudable)  as  they  were  not  affected  by 
the  hypocrisy  of  social  manners,  nor  imposed  by  the  rigid 
-constraint  of  laws  and  education.  I  sh6uld  not  be  apprehen- 
sive of  deviating  from  my  sub^t,  if  it  were  in  my  power 
to  delineate  the  private  Hfe  of  the  conquerors  of  Italy ;  and 
I  shall  relate  with  pleasure  the  adventurous  gallantry  of 
Autharis,  which  breathes  the  true  spirit  of  chivtdry  and  ro» 
manoe.^  After  the  loss  of  his  promised  bride,  a  Merovingian 
mincess,  he  sought  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Mvaria;  and  Garribald  accepted  tiie  alliance  of  the  Italian 
monarch.  Impatient  of  the  slow  progress  of  negotiation, 
the  ardent  lover  escaped  from  hi8<  palace,  and  vbited  the 
cottrt  of  Bavaria  in  the  traip  of  his  own  embassy.  At  the 
public  aiidienoe,  the  unknown  stranger  advanced  to  the  throne, 
and  informed  Garribald  that  the  ambassador  was  indeed  the 


**  The  epitaph  of  Droctulf  (Paul,  L  iil  c.  19)  may  be  applied  to  many 
of  his  ccNintrymen : — 

Terribllis  vUu  ftci«s,  iad  coids  benlgniu 
Longaqne  robosto  pectore  barba  ftdt. 

The  portraits  of  the  old  Lombards  mieht  still  be  seen  in  the  palace  of 
Monza,  twelve  miles  fixna  Milan,  whi(£  had  been  Ibimded  or  restored 
by  Queen  T^eodelinda,  (L  ir.  22,  28.)  See  Muratori,  torn.  I  dissertaz. 
lodii.^  800. 

**  The  story  of  Autharis  an<)  Theadelinda  is  related  by  Paul,  I  iii.  o. 
29, 84;  and  any  fragment  of  Bavarian  antiquity  exdtee  the  indefatiga- 
ble diligence  of  the  count  de  Buat,  Hist  des  Peuples  de  rEorope,  torn, 
xi.  p.  696 — 686,  torn,  zil  p.  1—4^8. 
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mlDiBter  of  state,  but  that  he  alone  was  the  friend  of  Antharisi 
who  had  trusted  him  with  the  delicate  commission  of  making 
a  fiiithful  report  <^  the  charms  of  his  spouse.  Theudelinda 
was  summoned  to  undergo  this  important  examination ;  and, 
after  a  pause  of  silent  rapture,  he  hailed  her  as  the  que^ 
of  Italy,  and  humbly  requested  that,  acocoiding  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  nation,  she  would  present  a  cup  of  wine  to  tiie 
first  of  her  new  subjects.  By  the  command  of  her  father  she 
obeyed :  Autharis  received  the  cup  in  his  turn,  and,  in  restor- 
ing it  to  the  princees,  he  secretiy  touched  her  hand,  and 
drew  his  own  finger  over  his  &ce  and  lips.  In  the  even- 
ing, Theudelinda  imparted  to  her  nurse  the  indiscreet  fiunil- 
iarity  of  the  stranger,  and.  was  comforted  by  the  aasurancs^ 
that  such  boldness  could  proceed  only  from  the  king  her  husr 
band,  who,  by  his  beAuty  and  courep;e,  appeared  woithy  of 
her  love.  Tlie  ambassadors  were  dismissed:  no  sooner  did 
they  reach  the  confines  of  Italy  than  Autharis,  raising  him- 
self  on  his  horse,  darted  hb  battle>axe  against  a  tree  with 
incomparable  strength  and  dexterity.  ^'Sudi,"  said  he  to  the 
astonished  Bavarians,  ^voKik  are  the  strokes  of  the  king  of  the 
Lombards,''  On  the  approach  of  a  French  army,  G^iiribald 
and  his  daughter  took  refuge  in  the  dominions  of  their  ally ; 
and  the  marriage  was  consummated  in  the  palace  of  Verona. 
At  the  end  of  one  year,  it  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  Au- 
tharis :  but  the  virtues  of  Theudelinda*^  had  endeared  her  to 
the  nation,  and  she  was  permitted  to  bestow,  with  her  hand, 
the  sceptre  of  the  Italian  kingdom. 

From  this  iact,  as  well  as  firom  similar  events,**  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  Lombards  possessed  fr^eedom  to  elect  thw  soy- 
ereign,  and  sense  to  decline  the  frequent  use  of  that  dangerous 
privilege.  The  public  revenue  arose  from  the  |nx)duce  of 
land  and  the  profits  of  justice.  When  the  independent  dukes 
agreed  that  Autharis  should  ascend  the  throne  of  his  fsther, 
they  endowed  the  re^l  office'  with  a  fiiir  moiety  of  their 
respective  domains.  The  proudest  nobles  aspired  to  the 
honors   of  servitude   near  the  person  of  their  prince:    he 

*^  GiaoooDe  (Istoria  Oivile  de  Napoti,  torn.  I  p.  268)  has  justly  cen- 
sored the  impertinence  of  Boccaccio,  (Gio.  OL  Novel  2,)  who,  withoat 
right,  or  truth,  or  pretence,  has  given  ^e  pious  queen  Theudelinda  to  the 
arms  of  a  muleteer. 

*'  Paul,  1.  iu.  c.  16.  The  first  disaertationa  of  Muratori,  and  the  first 
yoLome  of  Giannooe'a  history,  may  be  consnlted  for  the  state  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy^ 
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rewarded  the  fidelity  of  hb  vaasak  by  the  precariow  gift  of 
penuoDs  and  benefices  ;  and  atoned  for  the  injuries  of  war  by 
the  rich  foundation  of  monaBteries  and  churchee.  In  peace  a 
judge,  a  leader  in  war,  he  never  usurped  the  powers  of  a  sole 
and  absolute  legislator.  The  king  of  Italy  convened  ^e 
natbnal  assemblies  in  the  palace,  or  more  probably  in  the 
fields,  of  Pavia :  his  gp'eat  council  was  composed  of  the  per- 
aons  most  eminent  by  their  birth  and  dignities ;  but  the  valid- 
ity,  as  well  as  the  execution,  of  their  decrees  depended  on 
the  approbation  of  the  faithful  people,  the  fortunate  army  of 
the  Lbmbards.  About  fourscore  years  after  the  conquest  of 
Italy,  their  traditicmal  customs  were  transcribed  in  Teutonic 
Latin,**  and  ratified  by  the  con^nt  of  the  priace  and  people : 
Bome  new  regulationa  were  introduced,  more  suitable  to  toeir 
present  condition ;  the  example  of  Rotharis  was  imitated  by 
the  wisest  of  his  successors ;  and  the  Uws  of  the  Lombards 
have  been  esteemed  the  least  imperfect  of  the  Barbaric 
codes.**  Secure  by  their  courage  in  the  possession  of  liberty, 
theaa  rude  and  hasty  legislators  were  incapable  of  balancing 
the  powers  of  the  constitution,  or  of  discussing  the  nice  the- 
ory of  political  government.  Such  crimes  as  threatened  the 
life  of  the  sovereign,  or  the  safety  of  the  state,  were  adjudged 
worthy  of  death ;  but  their  attention  was  principally  confined 
to  the  defence  of  the  person  and  property  of  the  subject 
According  to  the  strange  jurisprudence  of  the  times,  the  guilt 
of  blood  might  be  redeemed  by  a  fine ;  yet  the  high  price  of 
nine  hundred  pieces  of  gold  declares  a  just  sense  of  the  value 
of  a  simple  citizen.  Less  atrocious  injuries,  a  wound,  a  frac- 
ture, a  blow,  an  opprobrious  word,  were  measured  with  scru- 
pulous and  almost  ridiculous  diligence ;  and  the  prudence  of 
the  legislator  encouraged  the  ignoble  practice  of  bartering 
honor  and  revenge  for  a  pecuniary  compensation.  The  igno- 
rance of  the  Lombards  in  the  state  of  Paganism  or  Christianity 
gave  implicit  credit  to  the  malice  and  mischief  of  witchcraft ; 
but  the  judges  of  the  seventeenth  century  might  have  been 
instructed  and  confounded  by  the  wisdom  of  Rotharis,  who 

**  The  mo«t  accurate  edition  of  the  Laws  of  the  Lombards  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Scriptores  Rerom.  Italicanim,  torn.  I  part  il  p  1 — 1 81, 
collated  from  the  most  ancient  M3S.  and  illustrated  by  tne  critical 
notes  of  MuratorL 

*^  Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  Loiz,  L  xzviiL  c.  1.  Les  loix  dee  Bour- 
goignons  eont  assez  juduaeoses;  caUes  de  Botharis  et  4es  autres 
princes  Lombards  le  sont  cocore  pkts. 
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derides  the  absurd  superstition,  and  protects  the  wi^tebed 
Tictims  of  popular' or  judicial  cruelty.**  The  same  spirit  of 
a  l^islator,  superior  to  his  age  and  country,  may  be  ascribed 
to  Luitprand,  who  condemns,  while  he  tolerates,  the  impious 
and  inveterate  abuse  of  duels,**  obeernng,  from  his  own 
experience,  that  the  juster  cause  had  often  bden  oppressed  by 
successful  violence.  Whatever  merit  may  be  discovered  in 
the  laws  of  the  Lombards,  they  are  the  genuine  fruit  of  the 
reasoQ  of  the  Barbarians,  who  never  admitted  the  bishops  of 
Italy  to  a  seat  in  their  legislative  oouncik.  Bat  the  succes- 
sion of  their  kings  is  marked  with  virtue  and  ability;  the 
troubled  series  of  their  annals  is  adorned  with  Mr  intervals 
of  peace,  order,  and  domestic  happiness;  and  the  Italians 
enjoved  a  milder  and  more  equitable  government,  than  anj 
of  the  other  kingdoms  which  had  been  founded  on  the  miuB 
of  the  Western  empire.*' 

Amidst  the  arms  of  the  Lombards,  and  under  the  despot- 
ism of  the  Greeks,  we  again  inquire  into  the  fate  of  Rome,** 
which  had  reached,  about  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  the 
lowest  period  of  her  depression.  By  the  removal  of  the  seat 
of  empire,  and  the  successive  loss  of  the  provinces,  the 
sources  of  public  and  private  opulence  were  exhausted :  the 
lofty  tree,  under  whose  shade  the  nations  of  the  earth  had 
reposed,  was  deprived  of  its  leaves  and  branches,  and  the 
sapless  trunk  was  left  to  wither  on  the  ground.  The  minis- 
ters of  command,  and  the  messengers  of  victory,  no  longer 
met  on  the  Appian  or  Flaminian  way ;  and  the  hostile  ap- 

**  See  Leges  Rotharis,  No.  879,  p.  47.  Striga  is  need  as  the  name 
of  a  witch.  It  is  of  the  purest  classic  orig^iD,  (Herat  epod.  v.  20.  Pe- 
troD.  c.  184 ;)  and  from  the  words  of  Petrouius,  (qu»  striges  comede- 
runt  nervos  tuos  t)  it  may.  be  inferred  that  the  prejudice  was  of  Italian 
rather  than  Barbaric  extraction. 

**  Quia  incerti  sumus  de  judicio  Dei,  et  multos  audivimus  per  pug- 
nam  sine  jostft  cau8&  suam  causam  perdere.  Sed  propter  consuetufu- 
nem  gentem  nostnun  Langobardomm  legem  impiam  vetare  noo  pos- 
BumuB.  See  p.  74,  No.  66,  of  the  Laws  of  Lmtprand,  promulgated 
A.D.724.  '^    . 

"  Read  the  history  of  Paul  Warnefrid;  particularly  L  iii.  c  16. 
Baronius  rejects  <he  praise,  which,  appears  to  contradict  the  invectives 
of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great ;  but  Ifuratori  ( Annali  d'  Italia,  torn.  v.  p. 
217)  presumes  to  insinuate  that  the  saint  may  have  magnified  the 
&ults  of  Arians  and  enemies. 

**  The  passages  of  the  homilies  of  Gregory,  which  represent  the 
miserable  state  of  the  ci^  and  coontry,  are  transcribed  in  the  Annals 
of  Baronius,  A.  P.  690,  No.  16,  A.  J>.  696,  Na  8,  ^  Ac. 
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proach  of  the  Lombards  was  often  felt,  and  continually 
feared.  The  inhabitants  of  a  potent  and  peaceful  capital, 
who  visit  without  an  anxious  thought  the  garden  of  the  adja- 
cent country,  will  faintly  picture  in  their  &ncy  the  distress 
of  the  Romans :  they  shut  or  opened  their  gates  with  a  trem- 
bling hand,  beheld  from  the  wiuls  the  flames  of  their  houses, 
and  heard  the  lamentations  of  their  brethren,  who  were 
coupled  together,  like  dogs,  and  dragged  away  into  distant 
slavery  beyond  the  sea  and  the  mountains.  Such  incessant 
alarms  must  annihilate  the  pleasures  and  interrupt  the  labors 
of  a  rural  life ;  arid  the  Oampagna  of  Rome  was  speedily 
reduced  to  the  state  of  a  dreary  wilderness,  in  which  the  land 
is  barren,  the  waters  are  impure,  and  the  air  is  infectious. 
Curiosity  and  ambition  no  longer  attracted  the  nations  to  the 
capital  of  the  world :  but,  if  chance  or  necessity  directed  the 
steps  of  a  wandering  stranger,  he  contemplated  with  horror 
the  vacancy  and  solitude  of  the  city,  and  mi^ht  be  temptej 
to  ask.  Where  is  the  senate,  and  where '  are  ue  people  ?  In 
a  season  of  excessive  rains,  the  Tyber  swelled*  above  its 
banks,  and  rushed  inih  irresistible  violence  into  the  valleys 
of  the  seven  hills.  A  pestilential  disease  arose  from  the 
stagnation  of  the  deluge,  and  so  rapid  was  the  contagion,  that 
feurseore  persons  expired  in  an  hour  in  the  midst  of  a  solemn 
procession,  which  implored  the  mercy  of  Heaven.**  A  society 
in  which  marriage  is  encouraged  and  industry  prevaib  soon 
repairs  the  accidental  losses  of  pestilence  and  war :  but,  as 
the  fer  greater  part  of  the  Romans  was  condemned  to  hope- 
less indigence  and  celibacy,  the  depopulation  was  constant 
and  visible,  and  the  gloomy  enthusiasts  might  expect  the 
approaching  failure  of  the  human  race.**  Yet  the  number 
of  citizens  still  exceeded  the  measure  of  subsistence  :  their 
precarious  food  was  supplied  from  th/d  harvests  of  Sicily  or 
£^pt;  and  the  frequent  repetition  of  famine  betrays  the 
inattention  of  the  emperor  to  a  distant  province.    The  edi- 

**  Tlie  inundation  and  plagae  were  reported  hy  a  deacon,  whom  hia 
bishop,  Gregory  bf  Tours,  had  despatched  to  Rome  for  eome  relics. 
The  mgenious  messenger  embellisned  his  tale  and  the  river  with  a 
great  dragon  and  a  tram  of  little  serpents,  (Greg.  Turon.  1.  x.  c.  1.) 

**  Gregory  of  Rome  (Dialog.  1.  ii.  c.  15)  relates  a  memorable  pre- 
diction of  St.  Benedict  Roma  a  Gentilibue  non  exterminabitur  sed 
tempestatibus,  coruecis  turbinibus  ac  terrs  motii  in  semetipsa  maroes- 
eet.  Snch  a  prophecy  melts  into  true  history,  and  becomes  the  evi- 
dence of  the  feet  after  which  it  was  invented. 
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fices  of  Rome  were  exposed  to  the  same  rain  and  deoav  :  the 
mouldering  &bric8  were  easHj  overthrown  by  inunaations, 
tempests,  and  earthquakes :  and  the  monks,  who  had  oocapied 
the  most  advantageous^  stations,  exalted  in  their  base  triaroph 
over  the  ruins  of  antiquity.*^  It  is  oommonly  beheved,  that 
Pope  Gr^ory  the  First  attacked  the  temples  and  mutilated 
the  stataes  of  the  city ;  that^  by  the  oommand  of  the  Barba- 
rian, the  Palatine  library  was  reduced  to  ashes,  and  that  the 
history  of  Livy  was  the  peculiar  .  mark  of  his  absurd  and 
mischievous  fanaticism.  The  writings  of  Gregory  himself 
reveal  his  implacable  aversion  to  the  monuments  of  classic 
genius ;  and  he  points  his  severest  censure  against  the  profime 
learning  of  a  bishop,  who  taught  the  art  of  grammar,  stuped 
the  Latin  poets,  and  pronounced  with  the  same  voice  the 
praises  of  Jupiter  and  those  of  Christ  But  the  evidence  of 
his  destructive  rage  is  doubtful  and  recent :  the  Temple  of 
Peace,  or  the  theatre  of  Maroellus,  have  been  demolished  by 
{he  slow  operation  of  ages,  and  a  formal  proscription  would 
have  multiplied  the  copies  of  Virgil  and  Livy  in  the  countries' 
which  were  not  subject  to  the  ecclesiastical  dictator.** 

Like  Thebes,  or  Babylon,  or  Carthage,  the  names  of  Kome 
might  have  been  erased  from  the  eturth,  if  the  city  had  not 
been  animated  by  a  vital  principle,  which  again  restored  her 
to  honor  and  dominion.  A  vague  tradition  was  embraced, 
that  two  Jewish  teachers,  a  tentmaker  and  a  fisherman,  had 
formerly  been  executed  in^the  drcos  of  Nero,  and  at  the  end 
of  five  hundred  yeiu^  their  genuine  or  fictitious  relics  were 
adored  as  the  Palladium  of  Christian  Rome.  The  pilgrims  of 
the  East  and  West  resorted  to  the  holy  thrashold ;  but  the 
shrines  of  the  aposties  were  guarded  by  miracles  and  invisible 
terrors ;  and  it  was  not  without  fear  that  tibe  pious  Catholic 
approached  the  object  of  his  worship.  It  was  uital  to  touch, 
it  was  dangerous  to  Sehold,  the  bodies  of  the  saints;  and 
those  who,  from  the  purest  motives,  presumed  to  disturb  the 

u  Quia  in  uno  se  ore  cum  Jovis  laudibos,  Ghristi  Uodes  non  capi- 
unt,  et  quam  grave  nefituidumqae  sit  episoopis  canere  quod  oec  laico 
religioBo  oonveniat,  ipra  coDudera,  (L  ix.  ep.  4.)  The  writings  of 
Gregory  himself  attest  his  innooenoe  of  any  classic  taste  or  literatare. 

"'  Bayle,  (DictioDoaire  Critique,  torn.  u.  698,  669,)  in  a  very  good 
article  of  Oregoire  1^  has  quoted,  for  the  buildings  and  statues^  Pla- 
tina  in  Gr^orio  L ;  for  the  Palatbe  library,  Jdm  of  Salisbuiy,  (do 
Nugis  Curialium,  L  il  c.  26 ;)  and  tar  livy,  Antoninosof  Florence :  the 
oldest  of  the  three  lived  in  the  ziith  century. 
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repoee  of  the  saoctnaiy,  were  affrighted  by  viaions,  or  pim- 
bhed  with  sudden  deaUi.  The  unreasonable  request  of  an 
empress,  who  wished  to  deprive  the  Romans  of  their  sacred 
treasure,  the  head  of  St  Paul,  was  rejected  with  the  deepest 
abboirenoe ;  and  the  pope  asserted,  most  probably  with  truth, 
that  a  linen  which  had  been  sanctified  in  the  neighborhood  of 
his  body,  or  the  filing  of  his  chain,  which  it  was  sometimes 
easy  and  sometimes  imi>06sible  to  obtain,  possessed  an  equal 
degree  of  miraculous  virtue.**  But  the  power  as  well  as 
virtue  of  the  apostles  resided  with  living  energy  in  the  breast 
of  t&eir  successors ;  and  the  chair  of  St  Peter  was  filled  under 
the  reign  of  Maurice  by  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  name  of 
Gregory.*^  His  grandfather  Felix  had  himself  been  pope, 
and  as  the  bishops  were  already  bound  by  the  laws  of  celibacy, 
his  consecration  must  have  been  preceded  by  the  death  of  ma 
wife.  The  parents  of  Gregory,  Sylvia,  and  Grordian,.  were 
the  noblest  of  the  senate,  and  the  most  pious  of  the  church  of 
Borne ;  his  female  relations  were  numbered  among  the  saints 
and  virgins ;  and  his  own  figure,  with  those  of  his  father  and 
mother,  were  represented  near  three  hundred  years  in  a 
fiunily  portrait,**  which   he  offered  to  the  monastery  of  St 

••  Gre^or.  L  iii  cpiat  24,  edict  12,  ^  From  the  epistles  of  Greg- 
ory, and  the  viiith  volume  of  the  Annals  of  Baroniua,  the  pious  reader 
*  may  collect  the  partides  of  holy  iron  which  were  inserted  in  keys  or 
crosses  of  gold,  nd  distributed  in  Britain;  Gaul,  Spain,  Africa,  Oon- 
Btantinople^  and  %ypt  The  pontifical  smith  who  handled  the  file 
most  have  understoocl  the  miracles  which  it  was  in  his  own  power  to 
operate  or  withhold  ;  a  circumstance  which  abates  the  superstition  of 
Gregory  at  the  expense  of  his  veracity. 

^  Besides  the  epistles  of  Gregory  himself  which  are  methodised  by 
Dupin,  (Biblioth^ue  Eodea  tom.  v.  p.  108—126,)  w^  have  three  lives 
of  the  pope ;  the  two  first  written  in  the  viiith  and  izth  centuries,  (de 
TripUci  Vita  St  Greg.  Preface  to  the  ivth  volume  of  the  Benedictme 
edition^  by  the  deacons  Paul  (p.  1—18]  and  John,  (p.  19—188,)  and 
oontaimn^  much  ordinal,  thoufli  doubtful,  evidence;  the  third,  a  louff 
and  laborad  oompiuition  by  &e  Benedictine  editors,  (p  199 — 805!) 
The  annals  of  Baronius  are  a  oopious  but  partial  histcny.  His  papal 
prejudioes  are  tempered  by  the  good  sense  of  Fleury,  (Hist  Ecetes. 
torn,  viil,)  and  his  chronology  has  been  rectified  by  tne  criticism  of 
Pagi  and  Muratorl 

**  John  the  deacon  has  described  them  like  an  eye-witness,  (1.  iv. 
c.  88,  84 ;)  and  his  description  is  illustrated  by  Angelo  Rooca,  a  Ro- 
man antiquary,  (St  Greg.  Opera,  torn.  iv.  p.  812 — 826 ;)  who  observes 
that  some  mosaics  of  the  popes  of  the  viith  century  are  dtill  preserved 
in  the  old  churches  of  Rome,  (p.  821 — 828.)  The  same  walls  which 
represented  Gregory's  fieunily  are  now  decorated  with  the  martyrdom 
of  St  Andrew,  the  noble  contest  of  Dominichino  and  Guido, 
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Andrew,  llie  desigD  and  ooloring  of  ibis  picture  afford  an 
honorable  testimony  that  the  art  of  painting  was  cultivated 
by  the  Italians  of  the  sixth  century ;  but  the  most  abject  ideas 
must  be  entertained  of  their  taste  and  learning,  since  the 
epistles  of  Gregory,  his  sermons,  and  his  dialogues,  are  the 
work  of  a  man  who  was  second  in  erudition  to  none  of  his 
contemporaries;**  his  birth  and  abiHtieB  had  raised  him  to 
the  office  of  prsefect  of  the.dty,  and  he  enjoyed  the  merit  of 
renouncing  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  world.  His  ample 
patrimony  was  dedicated  to  the  foundation  of  seven  mon- 
asteries,*' one  in  Rome,**  and  six  in  Sicily ;  and  it  was  the 
wish  of  Gregory  that  he  might  be  unknown  in  this  life,  and 
glorious  only  in  the  next  Yet  his  devotion  (and  it  might  be 
sincere)  pursued  the  path  which  would  have  been  chosen  by  a 
crafty  and  ambitious  statesman.  The  talents  of  Gregory^ 
and  the  splendor  which  accompanied  his  retreat,  rendered 
him  dear  and  useful  to  the  church ;  and  implicit  obedience 
has  idways  been  inculcated  as  the  first  duty  of  a  monk.  As 
soon  as  he  had  received  the  character  of  deacon,  Gregory  was 
sent  to  reside  at  the  Byzantine  court,  the  nuncio  or  minister 
of  the  apostolic  see ;  and  he  boldly  assunded,  in  the  name  of 
St.  Peter,  a  tone  of  independent  dignity,  which  would  have 
been  criminal  and  dangerous  in  the  most  illustrious  layman 
of  the  empire.  He  returned  to  Rome  with  a  just  increase  of 
reputation,  and,  after  a  short  exercise  of  the  monastic  virtues, 
he  was  dragged  from  the  cloister  to  the  papa)  throne,  by  the 
unanimous  veice  of  the  clergy,  the  senate,  and  the  people. 

**  DiacipUnis  vero  liberalibua,  hoc  est  gramiiiatio&,  rbetorici,  dialeo- 
ticA  ita  apuero  est  iostitutiuB,  ut  auamvia  eo  tempore  flprerent  adhue 
RomcB  studia  literarum,  tamen  Dulli  in  urbe  ipsa  secundus  putaretur. 
Paul  DiscoD.  in  Vit  St  Gregor.  o.  2. 

"  The  BeoedictineB  (Vit  Greg.  I  i  p.  206—208)  labor  to  redooe 
the  monaateries  of  Gregorv  within  the  rule  of  tlieir  own  order ;  bat^ 
as  the  question  is  confessed  to  be  doubtful,  it  is  clear  that  these  pow^ 
erful  monks  are  in  the  wrong.  See  Butler's  lives  of  the  Sainta.  vol. 
iil  p  146 ;  a  work  of  merit :  the  sense  and  leamng  belong  to  the 
author — hi»  prejudices  are  those  of  his  prpfessioa 

**  Monasterium  Gregorianum  in  ejusdem  Beati  Gre^rii  odibus  ad 
divum  Scauri  prope  eoclesiam  SS.  Johannis  et  Pauli  m  honorem  6t 
Andrea,  (John,  in  Vit  Greg.  L  i.  c.  6.  Greg.  1.  vil  epist  18.^  This 
house  and  monastery  were  situate  on  the  side  of  tne  Csltnn  hiU 
which  fronts  the  Palatine ;  they  are  now  occupied  by  the  CamaldoU : 
San  Gregorio  triumphs,  and  SL  Andrew  has  retired  to  a  small  chapeL 
Kardini,  Roma  Antioa,  i  iii,  c  (^  p.  100.  Deacrixssione  di  Roma, 
torn.  i.  p.  442 — 446. 
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He  alone  resiBted,  or  seemed  to  resist,  hi»  own  eleration ; 
and  his  bumble  petition,  tbat  Maurice  would  be  pleased  to 
reject  ^e  choice  of  the  Romans,  could  only  serve  to  exalt  his 
character  in  the  eyes  of  the  emperor  and  the  public.  When 
the  &tal  mandate  was  proclaimed,  Gregoi^  solicited  the  aid 
of  some  friendly  merchants  to  convey  him  in  a  basket  beyond 
the  gates  of  Rome,  and  modesUy  concealed  himself  some  days 
among  the  woods  and  mountains,  till  his  retreat  was  c&- 
covered,  as  it  is  said,  by  a  celestial  light. 

The  pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Oreat,  which  lasted  thirteen 
years,  six  months,  and  ten  days,  is  one  of  the  most  edifying 
periods  of  the  history  of  the  church.  His  virtues,  and  even 
his  &ultB,  a  singular  mixture  of  eimplicity  and  cunning,  of 
pride  and  humility,  of  sense  and  superatition,  were  happily 
suited  to  his  station  and  to  the  temper  of  the  times.  In  his 
rival,  thejMitriareh  of  Constantinople,  he  condemned  the  anti* 
Christian  title  of  universal  bishop,  which  the  successor  of  St 
Peter  was  too  haughty  to  concede,  and  too  feeble  to  assume ; 
and  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  ^of  Gregory  was  confined  to 
the  triple  character  of  Bishop  of  Rome,  rrimate  of  Italy,  and 
Apostle  of  the  West  He  freqnentiy  ascended  the  pulpit,  and 
kindled,  by  his  rude,  though  pathetic,  eloquence,  the  congenial 
passions  of  his  audience  :  the  language  of  the  Jewish  prophets 
was  interpreted  and  applied ;  and  the  minds  of  a  people,  de- 
pressed by  their  present  calamities,  were  directed  to  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  the  invisible  world.  His  precepts  and  example 
defined  the  model  of  the  Roman  lituigy  ;**  the  distribution  of 
the  parishes,  the  calendar  of  the  festivals,  the  order  of  processions, 
the  service  of  the  priests  and  deacons,  the  variety  and  change 
of  sacerdotal  garmentB.  Till  the  last  days  of  his  life,  he  offici- 
ated in  the  canon  of  the  mass,  which  continued  above  three 
hours:  the  Gregorian  chant^*  has  preserved  the  vocal  and 
instrumental  music  of  the  theatre,  and  the  rough  voices  of  the 

•*  The  Lord'e  Prayer  oonsists  of  half  a  dozen  lines ;  the  Sacramen- 
tariuB  and  Aotiphooarius  of  Oregory  fill  880  folio  pages,  (torn.  iii.  p.  L 
p.  1 — 880;)  yet  these  only  constitute  a  part  of  the  Orda  Romantui, 
which  Mabillon  has  illustrated  and  Fleury  has  abridged,  (Hist  Ecdes. 
torn.  viiL  p,  139--162.) 

""^  I  learn  from  the  Abb6  Dobos,  (Reflexions  sur  la  Po^sie  et  hi 
Peintnre,  torn,  iil  p.  174,  176,)  that  the  simplicity  of  the  Ambrosian 
chant  was  confined  to  four  modes,  while  the  more  perfect  harmony  of 
the  Gregorian  comprised  the  eight  modes  or  fifteen  chords  of  the  an- 
cient music.  He  observes  (p.  832).  that  the  connoisseurs  admire  the 
preface  and  many  passages  of  the  Qregorian  office. 
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Bsrbariam  attempted  to  inutate  the  melodj  of  the  Boman 
school."  Experience  had  shown  hSm  the  efficacy  of  thesa 
solemn  and  pompous  rites,  to  soothe  the  distress,  to  confirm 
the  fiiith,  to  mitigate  the  fierceness,  and  to  dispel  the  dark 
enthusiasm  of  the  vulgar,  and  he  readily  forgave  thdr  tenr 
dency  to  promote  the  reign  of  priesthood  and  superstition. 
The  bishops  €i  Italy  and  the  adjacent  islands  acknowledged 
the  Roman  pontiff  as  their  specaal  metropolitan.  £v^i  the 
existence,  the  union,  or  the  translation  of  episcopal  seats  was 
decided  by  his  absolute  discretion :  tfid  his  successful  inroads 
into  the  provinces  of  Greece,  of  Spain,  and  of  Xxaul,  might 
countenance  the  more  lofty  pretensions  of  succeeding  popes. 
He  interposed  to  prevent  the  abuses  of  popular  elections ;  his 
jealous  care  maintained  the  purity  of  faith  and  discipline ;  and 
the  apostohc  shepherd  assiduously  watched  over  the  faith  and 
discipline  of  the  subordinate  pastors.  Under  his  reign,  the 
Arians  of  Italy  and  Spain  were  reconciled  to  the  Catholic 
church,  and  the  conquest  of  Britain  reflects  less  gbiy  on  the 
name  of  Caesar,  than  on  that  of  Gregory  the  First  Instead  of 
six  legions,  forty  monks  were  embarked  for  that  dktant  island, 
and  the  pontiff  lamented  the  austere  duties  which  forbade  him 
to  partake  the  perils  of  their  spiritual  warfive.  In  less  than 
two  years,  he  could  announce  to  the  archbishop  of  Alexandria, 
that  thev  bad  baptized  the  king  of  Kent  with  ten  thousand  of 
his  Anglo-Saxons,  and  that  the  Roman  missionaries,  like  those 
of  the  primitive  church,  were  armed  only  with  spiritual  and 
supernatural  powers.  The  credulity  or  the  prudence  of  Greg- 
ory was  always  disposed,  to  confirm  the  truths  of  religion  by 
the  evidence  of  ghosts,  miracles,  and  resurrections  ;**  and  pos- 
terity has  paid  to  his  memory  the  same  tribute  which  he  fireely 

^^  John  Che  deacon  (in  Yit  Greg.  1.  iL  &  7)  expresses  the  early  oon- 
tempt  of  the  Italians  for  tramontane  singing.  Alpina  sdlioet  eoi^ 
|>ora  vocum  suarom  tonitruis  altisone  perstrepentia,  sosoepts  modula- 
tionis  duleedinein  proprie  non  resultant:  quia  bibuli  gutturis  barbara 
feritas  dum  inflexionibos  et  reperoussionibas  mitem  mtitor  edere  can- 
tilenam,  naturali  qnodam  fragore,  quaai  plaustra  per  gradus  confuse 
sonantia,  rigidas  voces  jactat,  d^  In  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  the 
Franks,  though  with  some  reluctance,  admitted  the  justice  <tf  the 
reproach.  -  Muratori,  Dissert  zxv. 

^*  A  French  critic  (Petrus  Gussanrillus,  Opera,  torn.  ii.  p.  105 — 
112)  has  vindicated  the  right  of  Gregory  to  the  entire  nonsense  of  the 
Dialogues.  Dupm  (torn.  v.  p.  188)  does  not  think  that  any  one  will 
vouch  for  the^  truth  of  all  these  miiadea:  I  should  like  to  know  htm 
many  of  them  he  believed  himanlf 
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grRtited  to  the  virtue  of  hk  own  or  the  pieoedisg  generation. 
The  celestial  honors  have  been  liberally  bestowed  by  the 
antfaortty  of  the  popes,  but  Gregory  is  the  last  of  their  own 
order  Whom  they  have  presumed  to  inscribe  in  the  calendar 
of  ^nts. 

Their  temporal  power  insensiblv  arose  from  the  calamities 
of  the  times  :  and  the  Roman  bishops,  who  have  deluged  En- 
rope  and  Asia  with  Uood,  were  6ompelled  to  xeign  as  the 
ministers  of  charity  and  peace.  I.  The  church  of  Rome,  as 
it  has  been  formerly  observed,  was  endowed  with  ample  pos* 
sessions  in  Italy,  Sicily,  and  the  more  distant  provinces ;  and 
her  stgents,  who  were  commonly  sub-deacons»  had  acquired  a 
civil,  a^  even  criminal,  jurisdiction  over  their  tenants  and 
husbandmen.  The  sucoe&sor  of  St  Peter  administered  his 
patrimony  with  the  temper  of  a  vigilant  and  moderate  land- 
lord ;*'  and  the  epistles  of  Gregory  are  filled  with  salutary 
instructSons  to  abstain  from  doubtful  or  vexatious  lawsuits; 
to  preserve  the  inteerity  of  weights  and  measures ;  to  graot 
every  reasonable  delay ;  and  to  reduce  the  capitation  of  the 
slaves  of  the  glebe,  who  purchased  the  right  of  marriage  by 
the  payment  of  an  arbitrary  fine.**  The  rent  or  the  produce 
of  these  estates  was  transported  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tyber^ 
at  the  risk  and  etpense  of  the  pope :  in  the  use  of  wealth  he 
acted  like  a  faithful  steward  of  the  church  and  the  poor,  and 
liberally  applied  to  their  wants  the  inexhaustible  resources  of 
abstinence  and  order.  The  voluminous  account  of  his  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  was  kept  above  three  hundred  yean 
in  the  Lateran,  as  the  model  of  Christiim  economy.  On  the 
fbur  great  festivals,  he  divided  their  quarterly  allowance  to 
the  clergy,  to  his  domestics,  to  the  monasteries,  the  churches^ 
the  places  of  burial,  the  almshouses,  and  the  hospitals  of 
Rome,  and  the  reel;  of  the  diocese.  On  the  first  day  of 
every  month,  he  distributed  to  the  poor,  acocMrding  to  the  sear 

^  Baronius  is  nnwiUiiig  to  expatiate  on  the  care  of  the  patrimoDies, 
lest  he  should  betray  that  they  consiBted  not  of  kingdoms^  hut  famns. 
The  French  writers,  the  Benedictine  editors,  (torn.  iv.  L  iii.  p.  272,  Ac,) 
and  Fleury,  (torn.  riii.  p.  29,  <kc.,)  are  not  afhud  of  entering  into  these 
humble,  though  useful,  details ;  and  the  homanity  of  Fleuiy  dwells 
on  the  Bodal  virtues  of  Gregorj. 

"**  I  much  auspect  that  this  pecuniary  fine  on  the  marriages  of  vil- 
lains produced  the  famous,  and  often  fabulous  right,  de  cuiaaage,  de 
maerquetUr  &c,  With  the  consent  of  her  husband,  a  handsome  bride 
might  commute  the  payment  in  the  arms  of  a  young  landlord,  and  the 
mutual  favor  might  afford  a  precedent  of  local  rather  than  legal  tyranny. 
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son,  their  stated  portion  of  com,  wine,  cheese,  vegetahles,  oil, 
fish,  freeh  provisions,  clothes,  and  money ;  and  his  treasurers 
were  continually  summoned  to  satisfy,  in  his  name,  the  ex- 
traordinary demands  of  indigenoe  and  merit.  The  instant  * 
distress  of  the  sick  and  helpless,  of  strangers  and  pilgrims^ 
was  relieved  by  the  bounty  of  each  day,  and  of  every  hour ; 
nor  would  the  pontiff  indulge  himftelf  in  a  frugal  repast,  till 
he  had  sent  the  dishes  from  his  own  table  to  some  objects 
deserving  of  his  compassion.  The  misery  of  the  tiroes  had 
reduced  the  nobles  and  matrons  of  Rome  to  accept,  without 
a  blush,  the  benevolence  of  the  church:^ three  thousand  vir- 
gins received  their  food  and  raiment  from  the  hand  of  their 
benefactor ;  and  many  bishops  of  Italy  escaped  from  the  Bar- 
barians to  the  hospitable  threshold  of  the  Vatican.  Gregory 
might  justly  be  styled  the  Father  of  his  Country ;  and  such 
was  the  extreme  sensibility  of  his  conscience,  that,  for  the 
death  of  a  beggar  who  had  perished  in  the  streets,  he  inter- 
dicted himself  during  several  days  from  the  exercise  of  sacer- 
dotal functions.  II.  The  misfortunes  of  Bome  involved  the 
apostolical  pastor  in  the  business  of  peace  and  war ;  and  it 
•  might  be  doubtful  to  himself,  whether  piety  or  ambition 
prompted  him  to  supply  the  place  of  his  absent  sovereign. 
Gregory  awakened  the  emperor  from  a  long  slumber;  ex- 
posed the  guilt  or  incapacity  of  the  exarch  and  his  inferior 
ministers ;  complained  that  the  veterans  were  withdrawn  from 
Rome  for  the  defence  of  Spoleto ;  encouraged  the  Italians  to 
guard  their  cities  and  altars ;  and  condescended,  in  the  crisis 
of  danger,  to  name  the  tribunes,  and  to  direct  the  operations, 
of  the  provincial  troops.  But  the  martial  spirit  of  the  pope 
was  checked  by  the  scruples  of  humanity  and  religion :  the 
imposition  of  tribute,  though  it  was  employed  in  the  Italian 
war,  he  freely  condemned  as  odious  and.  oppressive ;  whilst 
he  protected,  against  the  Imperial  edicts,  the  pious  cowardice 
of  the  soldiers  who  deserted  a  military  for  a  monastic  life. 
If  we  may  credit  his  own  declarations,  it  would  have  been 
easy  for  Gregory  to  exterminate  the  Lbmbards  by  their  do- 
mestic fiactions,  without  leaving  a  king,  a  duke,  or  a  count,  to 
save  that  unfortunate  nation  from  the  vengeance  of  their  foes. 
As  a  Christian  bishop,  he  preferred  the  salutary  offices  of 
peace ;  his  mediation  appeased  the  tumult  of  arms :  but  he 
was  too  conscious  of  the  arts  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  passions 
of  the  Lombards,  to  engage  hia  sacred  promise  for  the  ob- 
servance of  the  truce.    Disappointed  in  the  hope  of  a  general 
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and  lasting  treaty,  he  presumed  to  save  his  comitry  without 
the  ooDsent  of  the  emperor  or  the  exarch.  The  sword  of  the 
enemy  was  suspended  over  Rome ;  it  was  averted  by  the  mild 
*  eloquence  and  seasonable  gifts  ef  the  pontiff  who  commanded 
the  respect  of  heretics  and  Barbarians.  The  merits  of  Qreg" 
ory  were  treated  by  the  Byzantine  court  with  reproach  and 
insult ;  but  in  the  attachment  of  a  grateful  people,  he  ibond 
the  purest  reward  of  a  citizen,  and  the  best  right  of  a  sow 
ereign.^* 

^*  The  temporal  reign  of  Gregory  I.  is  ably  exposed  by  Sigamus  in 
the  first  book,  de  Regno  Italin.    See  his  worka»  torn.  u.  p.  44^75^ 
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CHAPTER  XXYI. 

BBVOLUnONB   Or   PERSIA   AFTER  THE  DEATH   OF  OHOSBOSa  OB 
NUSHIRVAN. — HIS    SON   HORMOUZ,   A   T7BAKT,    IS    DEPOSED. 

^USURPATION     OF    BAHARAM. FLIGHT   AND   RESTORATION 

OF    CHOSROES    U. — HIS    QRATITUDE    TO   THE  ROMANS. — THE 

CHAOAN   OF  THE  AVARS. ^REVOLT   OF   THE   ARHT  AGAINST 

MAUMCB. — ^BIS  DEATHit — ITRANNT  OF   PHOOAS. — ^ELEVATION 

OF   HERACLIUS.— -THE    PERSIAN    WAR. CHOSROES   SUBDUES 

STRIA,  l^OTPT,  AND  ASIA  MINOR. SIEGS  OF  CONSTANTINO- 
PLE BT  THE  PERSIANS  AND  AVARS. — PERSIAN  EXPEDITIONS. 
— ^VICTORIES  AND  TRIUMP?  OF  HERACLIUS. 

The  conflict  of  Rome  and  Persia  was  prolonged  from  the 
death  of  Crassus  to  the  reign  of  Heraclius.  An  experience 
of  seven  hundred  years  might  convince  the  rival  nations  of  the 
impoesihility  of  maintaining  their  conquests  hejond  the  &tal 
limits  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  Yet  the  emulation  of 
Trajan  and  Julian  was  awakened  hy  the  trophies  of  Aleian- 
der,  and  the  sovereigns  of  Persia  indulged  the  ambitio\i8  hope 
of  restoring  the  empire  of  Cyrus.^  Such  extnk)rdinary  efforts 
of  power  and  courage  will  always  command  the  attention  of 
posterity  ;  but  the  events  by  which  the  fate  of  nations  is  not 
materially  changed,  leave  a  faint  impression  on  the  page  of 
history,  and  the  patience  of  the  reader  would  be  exhausted 
by  the  repetition  of  the  same  hostilities,  undertaken  without 
cause,  prosecuted  without  glory,  and  terminated  without 
effect.  The  arts  of  n^otiation,  unknown  to  the  simple  great- 
ness of  the  senate  and  the  Csesars,  were  assiduously  cultivated 
by  the  Byzantine  princes ;  and  the  memorials  of  their  perpet- 
ual  embassies '  repeat,  with  the  same  uniform  prolixity,  the 
language  of  fiUsehood  and  declamation,  the  insolence  of  the 

'  Miaeis  qui .  .  .  reposcereut .  .  .  veteres  Persarum  ac  Maoedonum 
terminos,  seque  invaeurum  possessa  Oyro  et  post  Alexandro,  per  ya- 
niloquentiam  ac  minas  jacieoat  Tacit  Aonal.  vi.  81.  Such  was  tbe 
lai^l^iage  of  the  Artaciaet :  I  have  repeatedly  marked  the  lofty  claims 
of  the  Siutanians, 

*  See  the  embassies  of  Menander,  extracted  and  preserved  in  the 
xth  oeDtory  hj  the  order  of  CoostantiiiB  Porphyrog^tus. 
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Barbuians,  and  the  servile  temper  of  the  tributary  Greeks. 
Lamentiiig  the  barren  superfluity  of  materials,  I  haye  studied 
to  compress  tEe  narrative  of  these  uninteresting  transactions : 
but  the  just  Nushirvan  is  still  applauded  as  the  model  of  Ori- 
enifid  kings,  and  the  ambition  of  his  grandson  Chouroes  pre- 
pared the  revolution  of  the  East,  which  was  speedily  accom- 
plished by  the  arms  and  the  religicm  of  the  successors  of  Ma- 
nomet 

In  the  useless  altercations,  that  precede  and  justify  the 
quarrels  of  princes,  the  Greeks  and  the  Barbarians  accused 
each  other  of  violating  the  peace  which  had  been  concluded 
between  the  two  empires  about  four  years  before  the  death 
of  Justinian.  The  sovereign  of  Persia  and  India  aspired  to 
reduce  under  his  obedience  the  province  of  Yemen  or  Ara- 
bia' Felix ;  the  distant  land  of  myrrh  and  frankincense,  which 
had  escaped,  rather  than  opposed,  the  conquerors  of  the 
East  Alter  the  defeat  of  Abrahah  under  the  walls  of  Mecca, 
the  discord  of  his  sons  and  brothers  gave  an  easy  entrance  to 
the  Persians :  they  chased  the  strangers  of  Abyssinia  beyond 
the  Red  Sea;  and  a  native  prince  of  l£e  andent  Homeritas  was 
restored  to  the  throne  as  the  vassal  or  viceroy  of  the  great 
Nushirvan.*     But  the  nephew  of  Justinian  dedared  his  reso- 

*  Tlie  general  independence  of  the  Arabs,  whidi  cannot  be  admitted 
without  many  limitations,  is  blbdlj  asserted  in  a  separate  dissertation 
of  the  authors  of  the  Universal  History,  voL  xz.  pi  196—250.    A  per- 

Sttual  mirade  is  supposed  to  have  guarded  the  prophecy  in  favor  of 
^  e  posterity  of  fslunael ;  and  these  learned  bigots  are  not  afraid  to 
nsk  the  tmta  of  Christianity  on  this  frail  and  slippery  fonndatioa* 

*  lyHerbdot,  Biblioth.  Orient  p.  477.  Pooock,  Specimen  Hist 
Arabum,  p»  64,  66.  Father  Pagi  (Critica,  torn,  il  p.  646)  has  proved 
that,  after  ten  years'  peace,  the  Persian  war,  which  oontinucd  twenty 
years,  was  renewed  A.  D.  571.  Mahomet  was  bom  A.  D.  569,  in  tlie 
year  of  the  elephant,  or  the  defeat  of  Abrahah,  (Gagnier,  Vie  de  Ma- 
homet^ torn.  L  pu  89,  90,  98 ;)  and  this  aooount  allows  two  years  for  the 
conquest  of  Temeat       

*  It  certainly  appears  difBonlt  to  extract  a  prediction  of  the  perpetual 
independence  of  the  Arabs  from  the  text  in  Qenesis,  which  would  havo 
received  an  ample  fxilfibnent  during  oentaries  of  oninvaded  freedom.  Bat 
the  dtspatants  appear  to  ibmt  the  inseparable  connection  in  the  predic- 
tion  between  the  wild,  the  Bedoween  babiu  of  the  Imnaelitea,  'with  their 
national  independence.  The  stationary  and  civilised  desoeodant  of  Ismael 
fisrfeited,  as  it  were,  his  birthright,  and  ceased  to  be  a  genaine  son  of  the 
"wild  man."  The  phrase,  "dwelling  in  the  presence  of  his  brethren,"  is 
interpreted  by  RosenmuUer  (in  loc)  snd  others,  aooording  to  the  Hebrew 

aphy,  "to  the  East"  of  bis  brethren,  the  legitimate  race  of  Abraham. 


t  Abrahah,  according  to  some  aocomts,  was  sncceeded  by  his  son 
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Itation  io  avenge  the  injuriee  of  his  Christian  ally  the  prince 
of  Abyssinia,  as  they  suggested  a '  decent  pretMice  to  dis- 
continue the  annual  tribute,  which  was  poorly  disguised  by 
the  name  of  pension.  The  churches  of  Persarmenia  were 
oppressed  by  the  intolemnt  spirit  of  the  Magi  ;^  they  secretly 
invoked  the  protector  of  the  ChristianB,  and,  after  the  pious 
murder  of  their  satraps,  die  rebels  were  avowed  and  supported 
a»-  the  brethren  and  subjects  of  the  Roman  emperor.  The 
complaints  of  Nushirvan  were  disregarded  by  the  Byzantine 
court ;  Justin  yielded  to  the  importunities  of  the  Turks,  who 
offered  an  alliance  gainst  the  common  enemy ;  and  the  Per- 
sian monardiy  was  threatened  at  the  same  instant  by  the 
united  forces  of  Europe,  of  .^Ethiopia,  and  of  Scythia.  At  the 
age  of  fourscore  the  sovereign  of  the  East  would  perhaps  have 
chosen  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  his  glory  and  greatness; 
but  as  soon  as  war  became  ine^table,  he  toc^  the  field  with 
the  alacrity  of  yoiidi,  whilst  the  aggi^Bssor  trembled  in  the 
palace  of  Constantinople.  Nushirvan,  or  Chosroes,  conducted 
in  person  the  siege  of  Dara;  and  although  that  important 
fortress  had  been  left  destitute  of  troops  and  magazines,  the 
valor  of  the  inhabitants  resisted  above  five*months  the  archers, 


Takfloam,  who  reigned  «eventeeik  ye^ra ;  hu  brother  Masoooh,  who  waa 
slain  in  battle  against  the  Persians,  twelve.  Bat  this  chronok«^  is  irreoon- 
cilable  with  the  Arabian  conqaests  of  Nushirvan  the  Great  Either  Seif,  or 
his  son  Maadi  Karb,  was  the  native  prince  placed  on  the  throne  W  the  Per- 
idans.  6t  Martin,  toI.  x.  p.  78.  See  Ukewiae  Johannsen,  Hist  Yemanie. — 
M. 

*  Pemmenia  waa  Umr  maintained  in  peace  by  the  tolerant  adminittra* 
tion  of  Mejej,  prince  of  the  Gnonnians.  On  his  death  he  was  socoeeded 
by  a  persecutor,  a  Persian,  named  Ten-Schahpour,  who  attempted  to  prop- 
agate Zoroastrianism  by  violence.  Nushirvan,  on  an  appeal  to  the  throne 
by  the  Armenian  clergy,  replaced  Ten-Scbahpoor,  in  552,  by  Veschnas- 
vahram.  The  new  marzban,  or  governor,  waa  instructed  to  repress  the 
bigoted  Magi  in  their  persecutions  of  the  Armenians,  but  the  Peraian  con- 
verts to  ChnstianiQr  were  atill  exposed  to  cruel  sufferings.  The  most  dis- 
tinguished of  them,  Izdboazid,  was  crucified  at  Dovin  in  the  presence  of  a 
vast  multitude.  The  fame  of  this  martyr  spread  to  the  West  Menander, 
the  historian,  not  only,  as  appears  far  a  fragment  published  by  Mai,  related 
this  event  in  his  history,  but  according  to  M.  St  Martin,  wrote  a  tragedy 
on  the  subject  This»  however,  is  an  unwammtable  inference  from  the 
phrase  rptw<ailmv  Oifuvot,  which  merely  means  that  he  related  the  tragic 
event  in  his  history.  An  epigram  on  the  same  tobject  preserved  in  the 
Anthology,  Jacob's  Anth.  Palat  i.  27,  beloogs  to  the  historian.  Yet  Ar- 
menia remained  in  peace  under  the  government  of  Veschnas-Vahram  and 
his  successor  Varazdat  The  tyranny  of  his  successor  Sorena  led  to  the 
insurrection  under  Vartan,  the  Mamigonlan,  who  revenged  the  death  of  his 
brother  on  the  manban  Surena,  surprised  Dovin,  and  put  to  the  sword  the 
governor,  the  soldiers,  and  the  Megians.  From  St  Martin,  vol.  x.  p.  79—89. 
~~-M. 
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the  elephants,  and  the  military  engines  of  the  Qfeat  King. 
In  the  mean  while  his  general  Adarman  advanced  from  Baby- 
lon, traversed  the  desert,  passed  the  Euphrates,  insulted  the 
suburbs  of  Antioch,  reduded  to  ashes  the  dty  of  Apamea,  and 
hud  the  spoils  of  Syria  at  the  feet  of  his  master,  whose  per- 
severance in  the  midst  of  winter  at  length  subverted  the 
bulwark  of  the  East  But  these  losses,  which  astonished  the 
provinces  and  the  court,  produced  a  salutary  effect  in  the  re- 
pentance and  abdication:  of  the  emperor  Justin :  a  new  spirit 
arose  in  the  Byzantine  councils ;  and  a  truce  of  three  years 
was  obtained  by  the  prudence  of  Uberius.  That  seasonable 
interval  was  emj^oyed  in  the  preparations  of  war;. and  the 
voice  of  rumor  proclaimed  to  the  world,  that  from  the  distant 
countries  of  the  Alps  and  the  Rhine,  from  Scythia,  Maesia, 
Pannonia,  lUyricum,  and  Isauria,  the  strength  of  the  Imperial 
cavalry  was  reenforced  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
soldiers.  Yet  the  king  of  Persia,  without  fear,  or  without 
£uth,  resolved  to  prevent  the  attack  of  the  enemy;  again 
passed  the  Euphrates,  and  dismissing  the  ambassadors  of  Ti- 
berius, arrogantly  commanded  them  to  await  his  arrival  at 
Ceesarea,  the  metropolis  of  the  Gappadocian  provinces.  The 
two  armies  encountered  each  .other  in  the  battle  of  Melitene:* 
the  Barbarians,  who  darkened  the  air  with  a  cloud  of  arrows, 
prolcmged  their  line,  and  extended  their  wings  across  the 
plain ;  while  the  Romans,  in  deep  and  solid  b^ies,  expected 
to  prevail  in  closer  action,  by  the  weight  of  their  swords 
and  lances.  A  Scythian  chie(  who  commanded  their  right 
wing,  suddenly  turned  the  ib^ik  of  the  enemy,  attacked  their 
rear-guard  in  the  presence  of  Chosroes,  penetrated  to  the 
midst  of  the  camp,  pillaged  the  royal  tent,  profaned  the  et^- 
nal  fire,  loaded  a  tnun  of  camels  with  the  spoils  of  Asia,  cut 
his  way  through  the  Persian  host,  and  returned  with  songs  of 
victory  to  his  friends,  who  had  consumed  the  day  in  sinde 
combats,  or  ineffectual  skirmishes.  The  darkness  of  ue 
night,  and  the  separation  of  the  Romans,  afforded  the  Persian 
monarch  an  opportunity  of  ievenge ;  and  one  of  their  camps 
was  swept .  away  by  a  rapid  and  impetuous  assault  But  the 
review  of  his  loss,  and  the  consciousness  of  his  danger,  deter- 
mined Chosroes  to  a  speedy  retreat:  he  burnt,  in  his  passaffe^ 
the  vacant  town  of  Melitene;  and,  without  consulting  the 
safety  of  Ids  troops,  boldly  swam  the  Euphrates  on  the  back 

*  llalatUih.    ItwaahitfaeleMerAniMDis^M. 
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of  an  elephant  After  this  ansucceflsfal  campaign,  tiie  want 
of  magazines,  and  perhape  some  inroad  of  the  Turks,  obliged 
him  to  disband  or  divide  his  ferces ;  the  Romans  were  left 
masters  of  the  field,  and  their  general  Jostinian,  advancing  to 
the  relief  of  the  Persarmenian  rebels,  erected  his  standard  on 
the  banks  of  the  Araxes.  The  fi;reat  Potnpej  had  formerly 
halted  within  three  days'  march  df  the  Caspian:*  liiat  inUnd 
sea  was  explored,  for  the  first  time,  by  a  hostile  fleet,*  and 
seventy  thousand  captives  were  transplanted  from  Hyrcania 
to  the  Isle  of  Cyprus.  On  the  return  of  spring,  Justinian 
descended  into  the  fertile  plains  of  Assyria;  the  fiames  of 
war  approached  the  residence  of  Nushirvan^  the  indignant 
monarch  sunk  into  the  grave ;  and  his  last  edict  restrained  hia 
successors  from  exposing  their  person  in  battle  against  the 
Romans  *  Yet  the  memory  of  this  transient  affront  was  lost 
in  the  glories  of  a  long  reign ;  and  his  formidable  enemies, 
after  indulging  their  dream  of  conquest,  again  solicited  a  riiort 
respite  from  the  calamities  of  war.' 

The  tnrone  of  Chosroes  Nushirvati  was  filled  by  Hormouz, 
or  Hormisdas,  the  eldest  or  the  most  &vored  of  his  sons^ 
With  the  kingdoms  of  Penia  and  India,  he  inherited  the  rep- 
utation and  example  of  his  &ther,  the  service,  in  every  rank, 
of  his  wise  and  valiant  officers,  and  a  general  system  of  ad- 
ministration, harmonized  by  time  and  political  wisdom  to  pro- 

*  He  had  vuiquiehed  the  Albanians,  who  brought  into  the  field 
12,000  horse  and  60,000  foot ;  but  he  dreaded  the  multitude  of  venom- 
ous reptiles,  whose  existence  nuvv-  admit  of  some  doubt,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  neighboring  Amazons.  Plutarch,  in  Pompeio,  tom.  il  p.  1165, 
1166. 

*  In  the  history  of  the  world  I  can  only  perceive  two  navies  on  the 
Caspian :  1.  Of  the  Macedonians,  when  Patrocles,  the  admiral  of  the 
kings  of  Syria,  Seleucus  and  Antiochus,  descended  most  probably  the 
River  Oxus.  from  the  confines  of  India,  (PUn.  Hist  Natur.  vl  21.) 
2.  Of  the  Russians,  When  Peter  the  First  conducted  a  fleet  and  army 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Moscow  to  the  coast  of  Perua,  (Bellas 
Trayels,  vol  il  p.  325 — 352.)  He  justly  observes,  that  such  martial 
pomp  bad  never  been  displayed  on  the  Volga. 

*  For  these  Persian  wars  and  treaties,  see  Menander,  in  Excerpt 
Legat  p.  118-^126.  Theopbanes  Byxani  apud  Phothim,  cod.  Ixiv. 
p.  77,  80,  81.  Evagriua,  L  v.  &  7—16.  Theophylact,  L  iiL  c  9—16. 
Agathias,  1.  iv.  p.  140. 

*  This  ciitminstance  rests  on  the  statements  of  Evagrius  and  TheoplgrlAct 
Simocatta.  They  are  not  of  sufficient  authority  to  establish  a  fact  so  im- 
probable.   St  ManiB,  y6L  x.  p.  140.— M. 
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mote  ihe  lu^pioeaB  of  the  prince  and  peq>le.  But  the  roral 
joath  enjoyed  a  still  more  yaluable  bleaBine,  the  friendship 
of  a  sage  who  had  presided  over  his  education,  and  who  al- 
ways preferred  the  honor  to  the  interest  of  his  pupil,  his  inter- 
est to  his  inclination.  In  a  dispute  with  the  Gi^k  and  Indian 
philosophers,  Buzurg*  had  once  maintained,  that  the  most 
grievous  misfortune  of  life  is  old  age  without  the  remembrance 
of  virtue;  and  our  candor  will  presume  that  the  same  princi- 
ple compelled  him,  during  three  yean,  to  direct  the  oouncib 
of  the  PeTBian  empire.  His  seal  was  rewarded  by  the  grati- 
tude and  docility  of  Hormouz,  who  acknowledged  himself 
more  indebted  to  his  preceptor  than  to  his  parent :  but  when 
affe  and  labor  had  impaired  the  strength,  and  perhaps  the  fiio- 
ulties,  of  this  prudent  counsellor,  he  retired  from  court,  aud 
abandoned  the  youthful  monarch  to  his  own  passions  and  those 
of  his  &vorites.  By  the  &tal  vicissitude  of  human  affiiirs, 
the  same  scenes  were  renewed  at  Cteeiphon,  which  had  been 
exhibited  at  Bome  after  the  death  of  Marcus  Antoninus. 
The  ministers  of  flattery  and  corruption,  who  had  been  ban- 
ished by  his  father,  were  recalled  and  cherished  by  the  son; 
the  disgrace  and  exile  of  the  friends  of  Nushirvan  established 
their  tyranny ;  and  virtue  was  driven  by  degrees  from  the 
mind  of  Hormouz,  from  his  palace,  and  from  the  government 
of  the  state.  The<  faithful  agents,  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
king^  informed  him  <^  the  progress  of  disorder,  that  the  pro- 
vincial governors  flew  to  their  prey  with  the  fierceness  of 
lions  and  eagles,  and  that  their  rapine  and  injustice  would 
teach  the  most  loyal  of  his  subjects  to  abhor  the  name  and 
authority  of  their  sovereign.  The  sincerity  of  this  advice 
was  punished  with  death ; .  the  murmurs  of  the  cities  were 
despised,  their  tumults  were  quelled  by  military  execution : 
the  intermediate  powers  between  the  throne  and  the  people 
were  abolished ;  and  the  childish  vanity  of  Hormouz,  who 
affected  the  daily  use  of  the  tiara,  was  fond  of  declaring,  that 
be  alone  would  be  the  judge  as  well  as  the  master  of  his  king- 

*  Busnrg  Mihir  may  be  eontidered,  in  bis  charaoter  and  station,  as 
the  Seneca  oC  the  East ;  but  his  virtues,  and  perhaps  his  firalts,  are 
Jess  known  than  those  of  the  Roman,  who  appear^  to  have  been  mach 
more  loquacioaB.  The  Persian  sage  was  the  person  who  imported 
from  India  the  game  of  chess  and  the  faUes  of  Pflpay.  Snch  has  been 
the  fione  of  his  wisdom  and  virtues,  that  the  Christians  daim  him  as  a 
believer  in  the  gospel;  and  the  Mahometans  revere  BunuCg  as  a  pra- 
mature  MuBBohnan.    I>'Heri)elot»  Bibaothdqae  Orisntale,  p.  218. 
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dom.  In  every  word,  and  in  every  action,  the  son  of  NusUr- 
van  degenerated  from  the  virtues  of  his  father.  Wa  avarice 
defrauded  the  tcoops;  his  jealous  caprice  d€ffi;raded  the  sa- 
trap ;  the  palace,  the  tribunals,  the  waten  of  we  Tigris,  were 
stained  with  the  blood  of  the  innocent,  and  the  tyrant  exulted 
in  the  sufferings  and  execution  of  thirteen  thousand  victims. 
As  the  excuse  of  his  cruelty,  he  sometimes  condescended  to 
observe,  that  the  fears  of  the  Persians  would  be  productive 
of  hatred,  and  that  their  hatred  must,  terminate  in  rebellion ; 
but  he  forgot  that  his  own  guilt  and  folly  had  inspired  the 
sentiments  which  he  deplored,  and  prepai^d  the  event  which 
he  so  justly  apprehended.  Exasperated  by  long  and  hopeleaa 
oppression,  the  provinces  of  Babylon,  Susa,  and  Oarmanja, 
erected  the  standard  of  revolt;  and  the  princes  of  Arabia, 
India,  and  Scythia,  refused  the  customary  tribute  to  the  un- 
worthy successor  of  Nnshirvan.  The  anns  of  the  Romans, 
in  slow  sieges  and  frequent  inroads,  afBicted  the  frontiers  of 
Mesopotamia  and  Assyria:  one  of  their  generals  professed 
himself  the  disciple  of  Scipio;  and  the  soldiers  were  ani- 
mated by  a  miraculous  image  of  Christ,  whose  mild  a^>eet 
should  never  have  been  displayed  in  the  front  of  battle.*  At 
the  same  time,  the  eastern  provinces  of  Persia  were  invaded 
by  the  great  khan,  who  passed  the  Oxus  at  the  head  of  three 
or  four  hundred  thousand  Turks.  The  imprudent  Hormouz 
accepted  their  perfidious  and  formidable  aid;  the  cities  of 
Khorassan  or  Bactriana  were  commanded  to  open  their  gates : 
the  march  of  the  Barbarians  towards  the  mountains  of  Hyr- 
cania  revealed  the  correspondence  of  the  Turkish  and  Roman 
arms ;  and  their  union  must  have  subverted  tlie  throne  of  the 
house  of  Sassan. 

Persia  had  been  lost  by  a  king ;  it  was  saved  by  a  hero. 
After  his  revolt,  Varanes  or  Bahram  is  stigmatized  by  the  son 
of  Hormouz  as  an  ungrateful  sUve ;  the  proud  and  ambiguous 
reproach  of  despotism,  since  he  was  truly  descended  frx>m  the 
ancient  princes  of  Rei,**  one  of  the  seven  families  whose  splen- 

*  See  the  imitatioD  of  Sdpio  in  ^eophylaet,  L  L  e.  14 ;  the  imsffe 
of  Christy  L  IL  CL  a.  Hereafter  I  ehall  speak  more  amply  of  tbe  Ghm- 
tian  imageB — I  had  ^Imost  said  idoU.  This,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  k 
the  oldest  dxttp^wlnrot  of  divine  manu&cture ;  but  in  the  next  thou- 
sand yesn,  many  others  isnied  from  the  same  workdiop. 

**  IUg»,  or  Kei,  is  mentioned  in  the  Apocryphal  book  of  Tohit  as 
already  flourishing,  700  years  before  Ohnst,  under  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire.   Under  tbe  foreign  names  of  Europos  and  Arsada,  this  dty,  SCO 
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didt  as  well  as  substaatial,  preroffatiTieB  exalted  diem  above 
the  heads  of  the  PeraiaD  nobility."  At  the  siege  of  Dara,'the 
valor  of  Bahrain  was  signaliaed  under  the  ejes  of  Nnshirvan, 
and  both  the  father  and  son  snooessively  promoted  him  to  the 
command  of  armies,  the  government  of  Media,  and  the  super- 
intendence oi  the  palace.  The  popular  prediotion  which 
marked  him  as  the  delivers  of  Persia,  might  be  inspired  by 
his  past  victories  and  eztraordioaiy  %ure :  the  epithet  GHu- 
^n*  is  expressive  of  the  quality  of  dry  wood :  he  had  the 
strenffth  and  stature  of  a  giant ;  and  hk  savage  eountenanoe^ 
wai  fiincifully  compared  to  that  of  a  wild  cat  While  the  na- 
tion trembled^  while  Hormouz  disgniaed  his  terror  by  the  name 
of  suspicion,  and  his  servants  ooi^ealed  their  disloyalty  under 
the  mask  of  fear,  Bahram  alone  displayed  his  undaunted  cour- 
age and  apparent  fidelity :  and  as  soon  as  he  fonid  that  no 
more  than  twelve  thousand  sc^diers  would  follow  him  against 
the  enemy,  he  prudently  declared^  that  to  this  fatal  number 
Heaven  had  reserved  the  honors  of  the  trium^.f  The  steep 
and  narrow  descent  of  the  Pule  Budbar,"  or  Hyroanian  rock, 
is  the  only  pass  through  which  aa  army  dn  penetrate  into  the 

etadia  to  the  math  of  the  Caapiiui  gniM,  wm  saoeeMiTely  embellished 
by  the  Maoedooiaiu  and  Parthiam,  (Strabo,  L  zL  p.  '796.)  Its  gran- 
deur  aod  populoiuneeB  ia  the  ixth  century  are  ezagserated  beyond  the 
bounds  of  credibility ;  bat  Rei  has  been  since  ruined  by  wars  and  the 
anwholesomeness  of  the  air.  Ghardin,  Voyage  en  Perse,  tom.L  p.  279, 
280.    D'Herbolot^  Biblioth.  Oriental  p.  714 

"  Theophylad  L  iiL  &  16.  The  8k>nr  of  the  seven  Perdans  is  tokt 
In  the  third  book  of  Herodotus;  and  their  noble  descendants  are 
often  mentioned,  especially  in  the  fragments  of  Ctesias.  Yet  the  inde- 
pendence of  Otanes  (Herodot  1.  ill  e.  88,  84)  is  hostile  to  the  spirit  of 
despotism,  and  it  may  not  seem  probable  that  the  seven  families  could 
siirviye  the  rsTolations  ai  eLsven  hundred  Tears.  They  might,  how- 
ever, be  represented  by  the  seven  ministers,  (Briasoo,  de  llegno  Persioo, 
L  I  p.  190 ;)  and  some  Persian  nobles,  hke  the  kings  of  Pontus  (Polyh. 


L  ▼.  p.  540)  and  Cappadoda,  (Diodor.  SicoL  L  xzzL  torn.  ii.  p.  617,) 
might  claim  their  descent  from  the  bold  companions  of  Darius. 

"  See  an  aoeorate  deflNcription  of  this  mountain  by  Olearius,  (Voy- 
age en  Peras,  p^  997,  996,)  who  aseended  it  wHh  much  difficulty  and 
danger  in  his  return  from  I^»ahaa  to  the  Caspian  Sea. 


*  He  is  generally  called  Bshanun  Choabeen.  Bshamn,  tke  Hiek-Ukt, 
probably  ftioim  bis  appearance.    Mslcolm,  vol.  i.  p.  190.— If , 
t  The  Persiaa  historians  say,  that  Hormona  entreated  his  gmenJ  to 
^,aharam 


■;  bat  Baharam  replied,  that 

him  that  it  was  the  qQsHty,  not  the  number  of  soldiers,  which  gave  sue* 
oess.    *   *    *    No  man  in  us  army  was  under  ibrty  years,  and  none  above 
fifty.    Ilabofao.  vol  L  p.  Ifl.-ll. 
VOL.  IV. — T 
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territory  of  Bei  and  the  plains  of  Media.  From  the  com- 
manding h^hts,  a  band  of  resolute  men  might  overwhelm 
with  stones  and  darts  the  myriads  of  the  Turkish  host :  their 
emperor  and  his  son  were  transpieroed  with  arrows ;  and  the 
fugitives  were  left,  widiout  counsel  or  provisions,  to  the  re- 
venge of  an  injured  people.  The  patriotism  of  the  Persian 
general  was  stimulated  by  his  a£foction  for  the  city  of  his 
K>reiathers :  in  the  hour  of  victory,  eveiy  peasant  became  a 
soldier,  and  every  soldier  a  hero ;  and  their  ardor  was  kindled 
by  the  gorgeous  spectacle  of  beds,  and  thrones,  and  tables  of 
massy  gold,  the  spoils  of  Asia,  and  the  luxury  of  the  hostile 
camp.  A  prince  of  a  less  malignant  temper  could  not  easily 
have  foigiven  his  bene&ctor ;  and  the  secret  hatred  of  Hor- 
mouz  was  envenomed  by  a  malicious  report,  that  Bahram  had 
privately  retained  the  most  precious  fruits  of  his  Turkish  vic- 
tory, mt  the  approach  of  a  Roman  army  on  the  side  of  the* 
Arazes  compelled  the  implacable  tyrant  to  smile  and  to 
applaud ;  and  the  toils  of  Bahram  were  rewarded  with  the 
permission  of  encountering  a  new  enemy,  by  their  skill  and 
discipline  more  formidable  than  a  Scythian  multitude.  Elated 
by,  his  recent  success,  he  despatched  a  herald  with  a  bdd  de- 
fiance to  the  camp  of  the  Romans,  requesting  them  to  fix  a 
day  of  battle,  and  to  choose  whether  they  would  pass  the  river 
themselves,  or  allow  a  free  passage  to  the  arms  of  the  great 
king.  The  lieutenant  of  the  emperor  Maurice  preferred  the 
safer  alternative,;  and  this  local  drcumstance,  which  would 
have  enhanced  the  victory  of  the  Persians,  rendered  their  de- 
feat more  bloody  and  their  escape  more  difficult  But  the 
loss  of  his  subjects,  and  the  danger  of  his  kingdom,  were  over- 
balanced in  the  mind  of  Hormouz  by  the  disgrace  ef  his  per- 
sonal enemy;  and  no  sooner  had  ^hram  collected  and  re- 
viewed his  forces,  than  he  received  firom  a  royal  messenger 
the  insulting  gift  of  a  distaff,  a  spinnincr-wheel,  and  a  complete 
suit  of  female  apparel.  Obedient  to  tne  will  of  his  soverdgn, 
he  showed  himself  to  the  soldiers  in  this  unworthy  disguise : 
they  resented  his  ignominy  and  their  own ;  a  shout  of  re&llion 
ran  through  the  ranks ;  and  the  general  accepted  their  oath  of 
fidelity  and  vows  of  revenge.  A  second  messenger,  who  had 
been  commanded  to  bring  the  rebel  in  chains,  was  trampled 
under  the  feet  of  an  elephant,  and  manifestos  were  diligently 
drcubted,  exhorting  the  Persians  to  assert  their  fr^om, 
agiunst  an  odious  and  contemptible  tyrant  The  defection 
was  rapid  and  universal ;  his  loyal  skves  were  sacrificed  to 
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tbe  pabfio  fuiy ;  the  troope  deserted  to  the  standard  of  Bah- 
rain; and  the  provinoea  again  saluted  the  deliverer  of  his 
country. 

As  the  passes  were  fiiithfolly  guarded,  Hormouz  could 
bnly  compute  the  number  of  his  enemies  by  the  testimony 
of  a  guilty  conscience,  and  the  daily  defection  of  those  who, 
in  the  hour  of  his  distress,  avenged  their,  wrongs,  or  forgot 
their  obligations.  He  proudly  displayed  the  ensigns  of  roy- 
alty ;  but  the  city  and  pahipe  of  MocUdn  had  iJready  escaped 
from  the  hand  of  the  tyrant  Among  the  victims  of  his 
cruelty,  Bindoes,  a  Sassanian  prince,  luid  been  cast  into  a 
dungeon ;  his  fetters  were  broken  by  the  zeal  and  courage  of 
a  brother ;  and  he  stood  before  the  king  at  the  head  of  those 
trusty  guards,  who  had  been  chosen  as  the  ministers  of  his 
confinement,  and  perhaps  of  his  death.  Alarmed  by  tiie 
hasty  intrusion  and  bold  reproaches  of  the  captive,  Hormouz 
looked  round,  but  in  vain,  for  advice  or  assistance;  dis- 
covered that  his  strength  consisted  in  the  obedience  of  others ; 
and  patiently  yielded  to  tbe .  smgle  arm  of  Bindoes,  who 
dragffed  him  from  the  throne  to  the  same  dutfgeon  in  which 
he  Imnself  had  been  so  lately  confined.  At  the  first  tumult, 
Choeroes,  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Hormouz,  escaped  from 
t^LC  dty ;  he  was  persuaded  to  return  by  the  pressing  and 
finendly  invitation  of  Bindoes,  who  promised  to  seat  him  on 
his  father's  throne,  and.  who  expected  to  reign  under  the 
name  of  an  inexperienced  youth.  In  the  just  assurance,  that 
his  accomplices  could  neither  foi^ve  nor  hope  to  be  forgiven, 
and  that  every  Persian  might  be  trusted  as  the  judge  and 
enemy  of  the  tyrant,  he  instituted  a  public  trial  without  a 
precedent  and  without  a  copy  in  the  annals  of  the  East. 
The  son  of  Nushirvan,  who  had  requested  to  plead  in  his  own 
de&nce,  was  introduced  as  a  criminal  into  the  full  assembly 
of  the  nobles  and  satri^.'*  He  was  heard  with  decent 
attention  as  long  as  he  expatiated  on  tbe  advantages  of  order  t 
and  obedience,  the  ganger  of  innovation,  and  the  inevitable 


"  Ttie  OrientaU  suppose  that  Bahram  convened  this  assembly  and 
prodaimed  Obosroes ;  nut  llieophylact  is,  in  this  instance,  more  dis- 
tinct and  credible  *  ^ 


*  Yet  Tbeopkylaot  seems  to  have  seised  the  opportanity  to  indulge  his 
ffopensity  for  writiag  orations;  and  the  oratioos  read  rather  Uke  tboae  of 
a  dfedaa  sophist  than  of  an  Eastern  assembly.— IC 
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duoord  of  those  who  had  enconn^;^  eftdi  other  k>  trampte 
on  their  lawful  and  hereditary  sovereign.  Bj  a  paihetie 
appeal  to  their  humanity,  he  extorted  that  pity  whica  is  sd- 
dom  refused  to  the  fijlen  fortunes  of  a  king;  and  while  thej 
heheld  the  abject  posture  and  squalid  abpearanoe  of  the 
prisoner,  his  tears,  his  chains,  and  the  marks  of  ignominious 
stripes,  it  was  impossible  to  Ibrget  how  recently  they  had 
adored  the  divine  splendor  of  his  diadem  and  purple.  But 
an  angry  murmur  arose  in  the  assembly  as  soon  as  he  pre- 
sumed to  vindicate  his  conduct,  and  to  applaud  the  victories 
of  his  reign.  He  defined  the  duties  of  a  king,  and  the  Pet^ 
-sian  nobles  listened  with  a  smile  of  contempt;  they  were 
fired  with  indignation  when  he  dared  to  vilify  ^e  character 
of  Chosroes;  and  by  the  indiscreet  offer  of  resigning  the 
sceptre  to  the  Second  of  his  sons,  he  subscribed  his  own  con- 
demnation, and  sacrificed  the  life  of  his  own  innocent  favorite. 
The  mangled  bodies  of  the  boy  and  his  mother  were  exposed 
to  the  people ;  the  eyes  of  Honnous  were  pierced  with  a  hot 
needle;  and  the  punishment  of  the  &ther  was  sucoeeded  by 
the  coronation  of  his  eldest  son.  Chosroes  had  ascended  the 
throne  without  guilt,  and  his  piety  strove  to  alleviate  the 
misery  of  the  abdicated  monarch;  from  the  dimgeon  he 
removed  Hormouz  to  an  apartment  of  the  palace,  supplied 
with  liberality  the  consolations  of  sensual  enjoyment,  and 
patiently  endured  liie  Airious  sallies  of  his  resentment  and 
despair.  He  might  despise  the  resentment  of  a  blind  and 
unpopular  tyrant,  but  the  tiara  was  trembling  on  his  head, 
till  he  oould  subvert  the  power,  or  acquire  the  friendship,  of 
the  great  Bahram,  who  sternly  denied  the  justice  of  a  revo- 
lution, in  which  himself  and  ms  soldiers,  the  true  represent- 
atives of  Persia,  had  never  been  consulted.  The  dS&r  of  a 
general  amnesty,  and  of  the  second  rank  in  h»  kingdom,  was 
answered  by  an  epistle  from  Bahram,  friend  of  the  gods, 
conqueror  of  men,  and  enemy  of  tyrants,  t!^  satrap  of 
satraps,  general  of  the  Persian  armies,  and  a  prince  adorned 
with  the  title  of  eleven  virtuee.^^  He  commands  Chosroes; 
the  son  of  Hormouz,  to  shun  the  example  and  fate  of  his 


^*  See  the  words  of  Theophylact^  L  iv.  c.  1    Bo^/i  ^(Xh  toTs  BcoTs^ 

pumriltj    Im^airiiSj    rvpivvw     Sx!^p9f,   varpimif   ^ytcrimaVf    riff    Hcpacc^C 

l^Xiaw  im^itMtSt  ^  In  answw,  C&oaroes  tMea  himsdf  r|  Ftnrrl 
Xopc^tfpiMC  ifipmm  .  .  .  .  &  T«d«  "Amii^fff  (dw  gm)  m*aMutmsi  This  Is 
genmne  Oriental  bombeiri 
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iUhaif  to  confine  the  tniton  who  bad  been  released  firom 
their  ehaina,  to  depofiit  in  smne  holy  place  the  diadem  which 
he  had  usurped,  and  to  aooept  from  his  gpradous  benefiictor 
the  pardon  of  his  &nltB  and  the  goyenunent  of  a  province. 
^The  rebel  might«not  be  pioad,  and  the  king  moat  assuredly 
waa  not  humble ;  but  liie  one  was  oMisobus  of  his  strength, 
the  other  waa  sensible  of  his  weakness ;  and  even  the  modest 
Luiguage  of  hia  reni j  still  left  room  for  treaty  and  recon- 
ciliation. Ghoaroes  led  into  the  fiekL  the  slaves  of  the  palace 
and  the  popuiaoe  of  the  c^Ntal :  they  behekl  with  terror  the 
bennera  ot  a  veteran  army;  they  wane  encompassed  and 
aurprised  by  the  evoiationa  of  the  general;  and  the  satraps 
who  had  deposed  Hormouz,  received  the  punishment  of  their 
revolt,  or  e^Hated  their  fimt.  treason  by  a  second  and  more 
eiiminal  act  of  disloyalty.  The  life  and  liberty  of  Ghosroes 
-were  saved,  but  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  d  uaiahnng 
aid  or  refrige  in  some  foreign  land;  and  uie  implacable 
Bindoes,  anxiovs  to  secuae  an  unquestionable  title,  hastily 
vetamed  to  the  paiaee,  and  ended,  with  a  bowstring,  the 
wretched  existenoe  of  the  son  <^  Nuahirvan.^ 

While  Ghosroes  deepatehed  the  preparations  of  his  retreat, ' 
he  deliberated  with  his  remaining  friends,*'  whether  he  should 
lurk  in  the  valleys  of  Mount  Gaucasus,  or  fly  to  the  tents  of 
the  Turks,  or  solicit  the  proteetion  of  the  emperor.  The  long 
emulation  of  the  sueoessors  of  Artaxerxes  and  Gonstantine 
Increased  his  reluctance  to  appear  as  a  suppliant  in  a  rival 
court;  bat  he  weighed  ^  rorcea  of  the  Romans,  and  pru- 
dently considered  that  the  neighborhood  of  Syria  would 
rend^  his  escape  more  eady  and  their  snccors  ^nore  effectual. 

^*  Tbeophylact  (1.  iy.  c.  7)  imputes  the  death  of  Hormouz  to  his 
BOD,  by  whose  conmuind  he  was  beaten  to  death  with  dubs.  I  hare 
ibllowed  the  milder  aooomit  of  Khondemir  and  Eutychius,  and  shall 
filways  be  content  with,  the  slightest  evidence  to  extenuate  the  crime 
of  puTidde.* 

**  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  the  Pomper  of  Luean  (L  viii.  866 
— 466)  holds  a  similar  debate.  He  waa  himsen  desiroos  of  seeking 
the  Parthians :  bat  hie  companions  abhorred  &e  unnatural  alliance ; 
and  the  adverse  prejudices  mifht  operate  as  forcibly  on  Ghosroes  and 
his  companions,  who  could  descriDe,  with  the  same  vehemence,  the 
contrast  of  laws,  religion,  and  manners,  between  the  East  and  West 

*  Malodhn  ooncars  in  ascnUng  his  death  to  Bundawee,  (Bfaidoes,)  voL 
L  p.  183.  The  Bastem  writers  gsDenlly  impute  the  crime  to  the  undeu 
B^liartia,  vol  X.  p.  aOO.— M. 
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Attended  only  by  his  conoabiDeB,  and  a  troop  of  thirfy  guazda, 
he  secretly  departed  from  the  tatpital,  followed  the  bimka  of 
the  Euphrates,  traversed  the  desert,  and  halted  at  the  distance 
of  ten  miles  from  Ciroenum.  About  the  third  watch  of  the 
night,  the  Roman  prselect  was  informed  of  his  approach,  and 
he  introduced  the  royal  stranger  to  the  fortress  at  the  dawn 
of  day.  From  thence  the  king  of  Persia  was  conducted  to  the 
more  honorable  residence'  of  Hierapolis;  and  Maurice  dia- 
sem^ed  his  pride,  and  displa]^  his  beneyolenoe,  at  the 
Deception  of  the  letten  and  ambassadors  of  the  grandson  of 
Nushirvan.  They  humbly  represented  the  viciisitudes  <^ 
fortune  and  the  common  interest  of  princes,  exaggerated  the 
ingratitude  of  Bahram,  the  agent  of  the  evil  principle,  and 
urged,  with  specious  argument,  that  it  was  for  uxe  advantage 
of  the  Romans  themselves  to  support  the  two  monarohiea 
which  balance  the  world,  the  two  great  luminaries  hj  whose 
salutary  influence  it  is  vivified  and  adorned.  The  anxiety  of 
Chosroes  was  soon  relieved  by  ihe  assurance,  that  the  em- 
peror had  espoused  the  cause  of  justice  and  royalty;  but 
Maurice  prudently  declined  the  expense  and  delay  of  his  use- 
less visit  to  Constantinople.  In  the  name  of  his  generous 
bene&ctor,  a  rich  diadem  was  presented  to  the  fugitive  prince, 
with  an  inestimable  gift  of  jewels  and  gold ;  a  powerful  army 
was  assembled  on  the  frontJers  of  Syria  and  Armenia,  under 
the  command  of  the  valiant  and  nithful  Narses,*'  and  this 
general,  of  his  own  nation,  and  his  own  choice^  was  directed 
to  pass  the  Tigris,  and  never  to  sheathe  his  sword  till  he  had 
restored  Chosroes  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestom.*  The  enter- 
prise, however  splendid,  was  leas  arduous  than  it  might 
appear.  Persia  had  already  repents  of  her  fatal  rashness, 
which  betrayed  the  heir  of  the  house  of  Sassan  to  the  ambition 
of  a  rebellious  subject :  and  the  bold  refusal  of  the  Magi  to 

if  In  this  affe  there  were  three  warriors  of  the  name  of  yarttea,  who 
have  been  often  ooofounded,  (Pagi,  Orltioa,  torn.  ii.  p.  640:)  1.  A 
PerBarmeniao,  the  brother  of  Isaac  and  Armatius,  who,  after  a  sue-, 
oeesful  action  against  Belisarius,  deserted  from  his  Persiaa  sovereigii, 
and  afterwards  served  in  the  Italian  war. — 2.  Hie  eunuch  who  con- 
quered Italy. — 8.  The  restorer  of  Chosroes,  who*  is  celebrated  in  the 
poem  of  Corippus  (L  iil  220 — 327)  as  ezcelsus  super  omnia  vertice 
agmina  ....  habitu  modestus  ....  morum  probitate  placens,  Vir- 
tate  vereodos ;  fulmineus,  cautus,  yigilans,  Ac 

*  The  Armenians  adhered  to  Chosroes.     St.  Martin,  yoL  z.  p.  Sli^-Hi 
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eomecnite  his  usnrpatioii,  oompeUed  B«luram  to  anume  the 
floeptre)  r^iardkas  of  the  laws  and  prejndioea  of  the  nation. 
The  palace  ^vas  soon  distraoted  with  oonspiva(»r)  the  dtj  with 
tumult,  the  provinces  with  insnnrection ;  uod  the  cniel  execu- 
tion of  the  guiltj  and  the  suspected  served  to  irritate  rather 
than  subdue  the  public  discontent  No  wxyoet  did  the  grand- 
son of  Nuahiryan  dispkj  his  own  and  the  Roman  banners 
beyond  the  Tigris,  than  he  was  joined,  each  daj,  by  the 
increasing  multitudes  of  the  nolnlity  and  people ;  and  as  he 
advanced,  he  received  from  every  mde  the  grateful  offerings 
of  the  keys  of  his  cities  and  the  heads  of  his  enemies.  As 
soon  as  Modain  was  freed  from  the  presence  of  the  usurper, 
the  loyal  inhabitants  obeyed  the  fint  summons  of  Mebodes  at 
the  head  of  only  two  thousand  horse^  and  Chosroes  accepted 
the  sacred  and  precious  ornaments  of  the  pabuie  as  ihe-pledge 
of  their  truth  and  the  presage  of  his  apjNroaohiDg  success. 
After  the  junction  of  the  Imperial  troops,  which  Bahram  vainly 
struggled  to  prevent,  the  contest  was  decided  by  two  battles 
on  the  banks  of  the  Zab,  and  the  confines  of  Media.  The 
Romans,  with  the  iuthfnl  subjects  of  Peisia,  amounted  to 
sixty  thousand,  while  the  whole  force  of  the  usurper  did  not 
exceed  forty  thousand  men :  the  two  generals  siffualized  their 
valor  and  ability ;  but  the  victory  was  finally  £termined  by 
the  prevalence  o^  numbers  and  discipline.  With  th^  remnant 
of  a  broken  army,  Bahram  fied  towards  the  eastern  provinces 
of  the  Oxus :  the  enmity  of  Peisia  reconciled  him  to  the 
Turks ;  but  his  days  were  shortened  by  poison,  perhaps  the 
most  incurable  of  poisons ;  the  stings  of  remorse  and  despair, 
and  the  bitter  remembrance  of  lost  glory.  Yet  the  modem 
Persians  still  commemorate  the  exploits  of  Bahram  ;  and  some 
excellent  laws  have  prolonged  the  duration  of  his  troubled  and 
transitory  reign.* 

The  restoration  of  Chosroes  was  celebrated  with  feasts  and 
executions;  and  the  music  of  the  royal  banquet  was  often 
disturbed  by  the  groans  of  dying  or  mutilated  criminals.  A 
general  pardon  might  have  difiused  comfort  and  tranquillity 
through  a  country  which  had  been  shaken  by  the  late  revolu- 


*  Aoooidiag  to  Mirkhond  sad  the  Oriental  writen»  Bahnun  reoeivect  the 
daoghter  of  the  Khakan  in  marriage,  and  oominanded  a  bodv  of  Torka  in  an 
inraakm  of  Persia.  Some  aav  that  oo  was  assassinated ;  Malcolm  adopts  the 
opinion  that  be  was  poisoned.    His  sister  Goardieh,  the  companion  of  hia 

^  is  celebrated  in  the  Sbab  Nameb.    Bhe  waa  afterwaros  one  of  the 

vea  of  Choaroea.   6t.  Martin,  toI.  x.  p.  391^^11. 


wives  < 
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tions;  yet,  before  tihe  flangniiuiry  temper  of  CSioeroes  k 
blamed,  we  should  Wra  whether  the  Pernaos  had  not  bee& 
aocofttomed  either  to  dread  the  rigor,  or  to  detpne  the  weak- 
ness, of  their  sovereign.  The  revolt  of  Bahram^  and  the 
conspiracy  of  the  satraps,  were  impartially  punished  by  the 
revenge  or  jostioe  of  the  conqueror;  the  merits  of  Bindoes 
hirns^  could  not  pnrify  his  hand  finom  the  guilt  of  royal 
blood :  and  the  son  of  Hoimouz  was  desirous  to  assert  his 
own  innocence,  and  to  vindicate  the  sanctity  of  kings.  Dur- 
ing the  vigor  of  the  Roman  power,  several  princes  were 
seated  on  the  throne  of  Perua  by  the  arms  and  tne  authority 
of  the  first  CsoBan.  But  their  new  subfects  were  soon  dis- 
gusted with  the  vices  or  virtues  which  they  had  imbibed  in  a 
foreign  land ;  the  instability  of  their  dominion  gave  birth  to  a 
vulgar  observation,  that  th<a  choice  of  Borne  was  solicited  and 
rejected  with  equal  ardor  by  the  capricious  levity  of  Oriental 
slaves/*  But  the  gk>ry  of  Maurice  was  conspicuous  in  the 
long  and  fortunate  reign  cf  his  son  and  his  ally.  A  band  of 
a  thousand  Romans,  who  continued  to  guard  the  person  of 
Chosroes,  prodaimed  his  confidence  in  tiie  fideli^  <^  the 
strangers ;  his  growing  strength  enabled  him  to  dismiss  this 
unpopular  aid,  but  he  steadily  professed  the  same  gratitudd 
and  reverence  to  his  adopted  foUier ;  and  till  the  death  of 
Maurice,  the  peace  and  alliance  of  Uie  two  empires  were 
foithfiilly  maintained!  Yet  the  mercenary  friendship  of  the 
Roman  prince  had  been  purchased- with  costly  and  important 
gifts;  the  strong  cities  of  Martyropolis  and  Dara*  were 
restored,  and  the  Persarmenians  became  the  willing  subjects 
of  an  empire,  whose  eastern  limit  was  extended,  beyond  the 
example  of  former  tames,  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Araxee, 
and  the  neighborhood  o(  the  Caspian.  A  pious  hope  was 
indulged,  that  the  church  as  well  as  the  state  might  triumph 
in  this  revolution :  but  if  Chosroes  had  smcerely  listened  to 
the  Christian  lashops,  the  impression  was  erased  by  the  zeal 

IB  ihEperimeatia  oogDitam  est  Barbaros  malle  Roma  petere  reges 
quam- habere.  These  ezperimeats  are  admirablv  represented  in  the 
invitation  and  ezpulsioQ  of  Ycmonee,  (AnnaL  ii.  1 — 8,)  Tiridatee, 
(AnnaL  vl  82 — 44,)  and  Meherdates,  (AnnaL  xi  10,  xil  10—14.)  The 
eye  of  Tacitus  seems  to  have  transpiereed  the  camp  of  tbe  Parthians 
and  the  walls  of  the  harem. 


*  Oancenmg  Nisibia,  lee  St  liartia  and  his  Anoenian  amboritiea,  voL  z- 
p.  333,  and  M<^moire«  aur  1' Axzn6Die,  torn,  i  p.  8S.— M. 
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attd  eLoqpeBeeof  thfrlCagii  if  he  was  anued  with  philotophio 
iiidiffiH0DO6)  he  Jiecoinmmlaied  his  bdkf,  or  latiber  his  {«o- 
fBBsiims,  lo  th«  various  oboumalaDoes  of  aa  exile  and  a  iot- 
ereign.  The  imaginaiy  eonmBrion  of.tfae  king  of  Persia  was 
ndnoad  to  a  looal  and  svpcvstitioiis  TeDenUion  hi  Beigxqs,^' 
one  of  the  saiate  of  Aatioch,  Who  heard  his  pntyen  and 
mppeared  to  him  in  dreauia;  he  enriched  the  shrine  with 
ooerings  of  gold  aad  divert  aad  Meribad  to  this  invisihie 
patron  the  sacoess  of  his  ann%  and  the  premaooy  of  Bira,  a 
devoQt  OhiMtiaa  and  the  haai  belofed  of  his  wives.'*  The 
heanty  of  Sira,  or  SoMnn,*  her  wit»  her  nrasical  talents,  are 
still  fiunoos  in  the  history,  or  nidier  in  the  romances,  of  the 
East :  her  own  name  is  expreanve,  in  the  Pttnian  tongoe^  of 
sweetness  and  graee;  and  ihe  epithet  of  Parvu  alludes  to 
the  chanoDs  of  her  lojal  bver^  Yet  8nm  never  shared  the 
passions  which  ^e  impiMd,  end  the  bliss  of  Cbosroes  wm 
tortured  bj  a  jeaKom  doubt,  that  while  he  possessed  her  per- 
son, idle  had  bestowed  her  a^feetioos  on  a  meaner  &v<»ite.*' 

**  Serghn  and  liis  eompanioD  BaediOB,  -who  ore  said  to  have  BoSereA 
m  the  pen«cutioQ  of  MaTimii,  obiainad  divine  honor  m  France, 
Italy,  OoaBtaatincnK  and  ihe  East  Their  tomb  at  Rasaphe  waa 
fiunoos  for  miracleflk  and  that  Syxian  town  aMuired  the  more  honor- 
able name  of  SergiopoUs.  "nilemonl^  M6m.  Ecclea.  torn.  ▼.  p.  481 — 
496.    Butler's  Saints,  voL  z.  p  165. 

»•  Evagriue  (I  vi  c  21)  and  Tbeophjiaot  (I  v.  e.  1$,  14)  have  pre- 
served the  original  letten  ol  Chotroes,  written  in  Gtredc,*  signed  with 
hia  owi|  hand,  and  afterwaids  inscribed  on  eroaass  and  tables  of  ffold, 
which  were  deposited  in  th^  chnrdi  of  Sergiopolis.  They  had  been 
sent  to  the  bishop  of  Antioch,  as  primate  of  Syria. 

*'  The  Greelos  only  dBscribe  her  as  a  Roman  by  bnih,  a  Christian 
hj  religion :  but  she  is  represented  aa  the  daughter  of  ^e  emperor 
Maurice  in  the  Persian  and  Tiirkish  romances  which  celebrate  the  love 
of  Ehosron  for  Schh-in,  of  Sohirin  for  Ferhad,  the  most  beautiful  youth 
of  the  East    B^Herbelot,  Blblioth.  Orient  p.  789,  Wl,  998.| 

**  Hie  whole  series  of  the  tyranny  of  Hormous,  the  revolt  of  Bah- 
ram,  and  the  flight  and  restoration  of  Oiosroes,  is  related  by  two  con- 
temporary Greeks— more  concisely  by  Evagrius,  (1.  vi.'c.  16, 1*7, 18, 
19,)  and  most  diffusely  by  Theophylact  Sttmocatta,  (L  liL  c.  6 — 18, 
I  IV.  o.  1 — 16,  1  V.  c.  1 — 15:)  succeeding  compilers,  Zonaras  and 
OedienuB,  can  only  transcribe  and  abridge.  The  Christian  Arabs,  Eu- 
tychius  (AnnaL  tom.  ii.  p  200—208)  and  Abiilpharagius  (Dynast 

*  St  Martin  thinks  that  they  were  first  written  in  fi(yriac,  and  £hen  translat- 
ed into  the  bad  Greek  in  which  they  appear,  voL  x.  p.  334,— M. 

t  Compare  M.  Ton  Hammer's  preAioe  to,  and  poem  of,  Schiiin,  in  which 
he  giTes  an  aeooant  of  the  rarioas  Persian  poem%  of  Whloh  he  has  endesT- 
ered  to  extract  the  essence  in  his  own  wwb— M. 
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While  the  maJeBtj  of  the  Boman  nttne  wai  revived  ia  the 
East,  the  prospect  oi  Europe  it  len  pieaaing  and  less  gb- 
rious.  By  the  departure  of  the  Lombarda,  aad  the  ruin  of 
the  GtepidsB,  the  balance  of  power  was  destioyed  on  the  Dan- 
ube; and  the  Avais  spread  their  permanent  dominion  from 
the  foot  of  the  Alps  to  the  seMoast  of  the  Eujdne.  The 
reign  of  Baian  is  the  brightest  «ra  of  their  monarchj;  their 
ohagan,  who  occupied  the  ruatic  palftoe  of  Attila,  appears  to 
hare  imitated  his  character  and  pdicy ;"  but  as  the  aame 
scenes  were  repeated  in  a  smaller  drde,  a  minute  repaesen- 
tation  of  the  co^  would  be  devoid  of  the  greatness  and  nov- 
elty of  the  origmaL  The  pride  <^  the  second  Justin,  of  Tl- 
benuB,  and  Maurice,  was  humbled  by  a  proud  Barbaiian,  more 
prompt  to  inflict,  than  en>osed  to  suffer,  the  injuries  of  war  \ 
and  as  often  as  Asia  was  threatened  by  the  PerBian  arms,  En- 
rope  was  oppressed  by  the  danfferous  imoads,  or  oostly  fiiSid* 
ship,  of  ti»  Avars.  When  me  Boman  envoys  approaohed 
the  presence  of  the  (jiagan,  they  were  commanded  to  wait  at 
the  door  of  his  tent,  till,  at  the  end  perhaps  of  ten  or  twelve 
days,  he  condescended  to.  admit  them*  If  the  substance  or  the 
style  of  their  message  was  offensive  to  his  ear,  he  iosulted, 
with  real  or  affected  nivy,  their  own  dignity,  and  that  of  their 
prince;  their  baggage  was  plundered,  and  their  lives  were 
only  saved  by  the  promise  of  a  richer  present  and  a  more 
respecdul  address.  But  ku  sacred  ambaissadors  enjoyed  and 
abused  an  unbounded  license  in  the  midst  of  Constantinople: 
they  urged,  with  importunate  clamors,  the  increase  of  tribute, 

p.  96—98)  appear  to  hav«  oonsulted  some  particular  memoinL  The 
great  Persian  nistoiriazu  of  the  xrth  century,  Mirkhond  and  Khondemir, 
ara  only  koown  to  me  by  the  imperfect  extracts  of  Schikard,  (Tturikh, 
p  150—155,)  Tezeira.  or  rather  Stevens,  (Hist  of  Persia,  p.  182—186,) 
a  Turkish  MS.  translated  b^  the  Abb6  Fourmount,  (Hist  de  rAcad6. 
mie  des  Inscriptioiis,  torn,  vil  p  826—884,)  and  D'Herbelot  (anz  mots 
fformouz,  p.  457 — 459.  Bahram,  p.  174.  Khosrou  Parvic,  p.  996.) 
Were  I  pierfectly  satbfied  of  their  authority,  I  could  wish  these  Orien- 
tal materials  had  been  more  copious. 

**  A  general  idea  of  the  pnde  and  power  of  the  '*3wwi  may  be ' 
takeu  from  Menander  {Excerpt  I^egat  p  118,  Ac.)  andllieophylact^ 
(L  L  c.  8,  L  yil  c.  15,)  whose  eight  books  are  much  more  honorable  to 
the  Avar  than  to  the  Roman  prince.  The  predecessors  of  Baian  had 
tasted  the  liberality  of  Rome,  and  he  survived  the  r^;n  of  Maurice, 
(Buat  Hist  des  Peuples  Barbares,  torn,  xl  p.  645.)  Tne  chagan  who 
invaded  Italy,  A.  D.  611,  (Muratori,  Annali,  turn.  y.  p.  806,)  was  then 
juveoili  «tate  florentem,  (Paul  Waroefrid,  de  Gest  Lsngobard^L  y. 
c.  88,)  the  son,  perhaps,  or  the  grandsoo,  of  Baiaa 
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^rthe  restitution  of  captives  and  deserteis:  axid-the  majesty 
4^  the  empire  was  almost  equally  d^;raded  by  a  base  oom- 
pliance,  or  by  the  Mse  and  Jarful  excuses  with  which  they 
eluded  such  insolent  demands.  The  cbagan  had  never  seen 
foi  elephant;  and  his  curiosity  was  excited  by  the  strange, 
and  perhaps  fitbulous,  portrait  of  that  wonderful  animal.  At 
his  command,  one  of  the  laigest  elephants  of  the  Imperial 
atables  was  equii^>ed  with  stately  caparisons,  and  c(Hiducted 
by  a  numerous  train  to  the  royal  village  in  the  plains  of  Hun- 
flaiy.  He  surveyed  the  enormous  beast  with  surprise,  with* 
disgust,  and  possibly  with  terror ;  and  smiled  at  the  vain  indus- 
try <^  the  Eomana,  who,  in  search  of  such  useless  rarities, 
could  explore  the  limits  of  tlie  land  and  sea.  ^e  wished,  at 
tlie  expejue  of  the  emperor,  to  repose  in  a  golden  bed.  The 
wealth  of  Constantinople,  and  the  skilful  diligence  of  her 
artisto,  were  instantly  devoted  to  the  gratification  of  his 
caprice;  but  when  the  work  was  finished,  he  rejected  with 
aeom  a  present  so  unworthy  the  majesty  of  a  great  king.'* 
These  were  the  casual  salliea  of  his  pnde;  but  the  avarice 
of  the  cfaagan  was  a  more  steady  and  tractable  passion :  a  rich 
and  regular  supply  of  silk  apparel,  furniture,  and  plate,  intro- 
duced Uie  rudimento  of  art  and  luxury  among  the  tents  of  the 
Scythians ;  their  appetite  was  stimulated  by  the  pepper  and 
cinnamon  of  India;'*  the  annual  subsidy  or  tribute  was 
raised  from  fourscore  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
pieces  of  gokl ;  and  after  each  hostile  interruption,  the  pay- 
Blent  of  the  arrears,  with  exorbitant  interest,  was  always  made 
the  first  condition  of  the  ne^  treaty .>  In  the  language  of  a 
Barbarian,  without  guile,  the  prince  of  the  Avars  affected  to 
0(»nplain  of  the  insincerity  of  the  Greeks ;  '*  yet  he  was  not 
inferior  to  the  most  civilized  nations  in  the  refinement  of  dis- 
simulation and  perfidy.  A&  the  successor  of  the  Lombards, 
the  chagan  asserted  his  claim  to  the  important  dty  of  Simiium, 


•*  Theophylact,  L  L  a  6,  6. 

**  Even  in  the  field,  the  chagan  delighted  in  the  nae  of  these  arch 
matics.    -He  solicited,  as  a  gin^  *lv3iKdi  KapvKtat^  and  received  nmoi 

Koi  0AXoy  *lv6apj  taatav  rt  ttaX  t6v  \ty6iuvov  kovtop.     Theophylact,  L  VII. 

e.  18.  The  Europeans  of  the  mder  ages  consumed  more  spices  in 
their  meat  and  drmk  than  is  compatible  with  the  delicacy  of  a  modem 
palate.    Vie  Priv^e  des  Francis,  torn.  ii.  p.  162, 168. 

**  Theopbvlactk  L  vL  c.  6,  L  yii.c.  15.    The  Qreek  historian  confesses 
the  truth  and  justice  of  his  reproach. 
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the  aadent  bulwark  of  the  IllTriaD  .provinoea.'*  The  plaina 
of  the  Lower  Hungary  wereooTered  with  the  Ayar  horse; 
and  a  fleet  of  large  boats  was  built  in  the  Hercyidan  wood,  U> 
descend  the  Danube,  and  to  tcaosport  into  the  Save  the  mate- 
rials of  .a  bridge.  But  as  the  etrouff  garrison  of  Singidununiy 
which  commanded  the  conflux  of  the  two  liverB,  might  bans 
stopped  their  passage  and  baffled  his  designs,  he  dispelled 
their  apprehensions  by  a  solemn  oath  that  his  views  were  nol 
hostile  to  the  empire,  fie  swove  by  his  sword,  the  symbol 
of  the  god  of  war,  that  he  did  not,  as  the  enemy  of  Kome^ 
construet  a  bridge  upoa  the  Save.  ''If  I  vidate  my  oath," 
pursued  the  intrepid  Baian,  ^  may  I  myself  and  ihe  last  of  my 
nation,  perish  by  the  swoid  I  May  the  heavens,  and  fire,  tbie 
deity  of  the  heavens,  M  upon  our  heads!  May  the  forests 
and  mountains  bury  us  in  their  ruins !  and  the  Save  returning 
against  the  laws  of  nature,  to  his  souice,  overwhelm  us  in  hia 
angiy  waters  I*^  After  this  barbarous  imprecation,  he  calmly 
inquired,  what  oath  was  most  sacred  and  venerable  among  the 
Christians,  what  guilt  or  peijuiy  it  was  most  dangerous  to  in- 
cur. The  bishop  of  Singidunum  pres^ted  the  goqiel,  which 
the  chagan  received  with  devout  reverence.  ^  I  swear,"  sud 
he,  '*  by  the  God  who  has  spoken  in  this  holy  book,  that  i 
have  neiUier  falsehood  on  my  tongue,  nor  treaoheiy  in  my 
heart.''  As  soon  as  he  rose  from  his  knees,  he  aeeeleiated 
the  kbor  of  the  bridge,  and  despatched  an  envoy  to  prodaim 
what  he  no  longer  wished  to  conceal.  ^  Inform  (he  emperor,'' 
said  the  perfidious  Baian,  *'  that  Sirmium  is  invested  on  every 
side.  Advise  his  prudence  to  withdraw  the  citizens  and  their 
effects,  and  to  resifi^n  a  city  which  it  is  now  impossible  to  relieve 
or  defend."  Without  the  hope  of  rdie(  the  defence  of  Sir* 
mium  was  prolonged  above  tiuree  years :  the  walls  were  still 
untouched ;  but  fiunine  was  enclosed  within  the  walls,  t^  a 
mercifvd  capitulation  allowed  the  escape  of  the  naked  and 
hungry  inhabitants.    Singidunum,  at  the  distance  of  fifty 

*'  Menander  (in  Bxoerpt.  Legat  p  126—182,  IH  I'^S)  deecribes  Om 
peijury  of  Baian  and  the  surrender  of  Sirmium.  We  have  lost  his 
account  of  the  siege,  which  is  commended  by  TheophyUict,  L  i.  c.  8. 


•  Compan  tfarooghcmt  Sohloser,   NoiduKdie  QeeoMohtts  p.  a<»— 97& 
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mflea^  ezperieseed  a  more  cruel  iSite:  the  buiidingt  weie 
nzed,  and  the  vanquished  people  was  condemned  to  servitude 
and  exile.  Yet  the  ruins  of  Sirmium  are  no  longer  visible ; 
the  advantageous  situation  of  Singidunum  soon  attracted  a 
new  colonj  of  Sclavonians,  and  the  conflux  of  the  Save  a|)d 
Danube  is  still  guarded  by  the  fbrtificationB  of  Belgrade,  or 
the  White  City,  so  often  and  so  obstitkately  disputed  bj  the 
C^uistiaB  and  Turkish  arms.'*  From  SeLp^rade  to  the  wails  of 
Constantinople  a  line  mav  be  measured  of  six  hundred  miles : 
that  line  was  marked  with  flames  and  with  blood ;  the  horses 
of  the  Avars  were  alternately  bathed  in  the  Euxine  and  the 
Adriatic ;  and  the  Boman  pcmtifl^  alarmed  by  the  approach 
of  a.more  savage  enemyy"  was  reduced^  to  cherish  the  Lom- 
bards, as  the  protectors  of  Italy.  The  deq>air  of  a  captive, 
whom  his  country  refused  to  ^^anbom,  disclosed  to  the  Avars 
the  invention  and  practice  of  military  engines.'*  But  in  the 
first  attempts  they  were  rud^  fiamed,  a^  awkwardly  man- 
afled ;  and  the  resistance  of  Diodetianopolis  and  Benea,  of 
Ailippopolis  and  Adrianople,  soon  exhausted  the  skill  and 
patience  of  the  besiegers.  11m  war&re  of  Baian  was  that 
of  a  Tartar ;  yet  his  mind  was  susceptible  of  a  humane  and 
generous  sentiment:  he  spared  Ancfaialus,  whose  salutary 
waters  had  restored  the  health  of  the  best  bek>ved  of  his 
wives ;  and  the  Bomans  confessed,  that  their  starving  army 
was  fed  and  dismissed  by  the  liberality  of  a  foe.  His  empire 
extended  over  Hungaiy,  Poland,  and  Prussia,  from  the  tnouth 
of  the  Danube  to  that  of  the  Oder ;  '^  and  his  new  subjects 
were  divided  and  transphinted  by  the  jealous  policy  of  the 

"*  See  jyAnTiUey  in  the  Mdmoires  de  TAcad.  des  Iiiecriptioi]B»  torn. 
zxriiLp.  412 — 443.  The  Sdayonic  name  of  Bdgrade  in  mentioned  in 
ihe  xtn  ceDtury  hy  Constantine  PorpbyTo^enitus :  the  Latin  appella- 
tion of  Alba  drmea  is  used  bj  the  FrankB  in  the  beginning  of  the  ixth, 
(p.  414.) 

**  BaroB.  Annal  Eedee.  A  B.  600»  Noi  1.  Paul  Waraefrid  (L  ir. 
&  88)  relates  their  irn:^tioii  into  Frinli,  and  (c.  89)  the  activity  of  his 
aaoestora,  about  A.  D.  682.  The  SdUvi  traTeraed  the  Adriatic  omn 
multitudine  naviom,  and  «uide  a  descent  in  the  twritorv  of  Sipontom, 
(a47J 

*°  £ven  the  helepolis,  or  movable  tivret  Theophylaet^  1.  li 
16,  11. 

>i  The  arms  tod  all^m?^^  ot  the  chagan reached  to  the  neighborhood 
of  a  western  sea,  fifteen  months*  journey  from  Constantinople.  The 
emperor  Maurice  ooaveraed  tnth  some  itmerant  harpers  frcin  that  re- 
mote ooootzy,  and  enLy  seems  to  have  wirtakwi  a  trade  lor  a  oaftioa 
Theophylaot^  L  ▼i.e.  8. 
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oonqaeror.**  The  eastern  regions  of  Germany,  whldi  had 
been  left  vacant  by  the  emigration  of  the  Vandals,  were  re- 
plenished with  Sdavonian  colonists ;  the  same  tribes  are  dis- 
covered in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Adriatic  and  of  the  Baltic, 
upd  with  the  name  of  Baian  himself,  the  Illyrian  cities  of  Neyss 
and  lossa  are  again  Ibnnd  in  the  heart  of  Silena.  In  the  dis- 
positaon  both  of  his  troops  and  provinces  the  chagan  exposed 
the  vassals,  whose  lives  he  disregarded,*'  to  the  first  assault ; 
and  the  swords  of  the  enemy  were  blnnted  before  they  encoun- 
tered the  native  valor  of  the  Avars. 

Tlie  Peruaa  alliance  restored  the  troops  of  the  East  to  the 
defence  of  Europe:  and  Maurice^  who  had  supported  ten 
years  the  insolence  of  the  chagan,  declared  his  r^ution  to 
march  in  person  against  the  Barbarians.  In  the  space  of  two 
centuries,  none  of  the  successors  of  Theodosius  had  appeared 
in  the  field  :  tiieir  lives  were  supinely  spent  in  the  palace  of 
Constantinople ;  and  the  Greeks  could  no  longer  understand, 
that  the  name  of  emperoTy  in  its  primitive  sense,  denoted  the 
chief  of  the  armies  of  the  repubhc  The  martial  anibr  of 
Maurice  was  opposed  by  the  grave  fiatteiy  of  the  senate,  the 
timid  superstition  of  the  patriarch,  and  the  tears  of  the  em- 
press Constantina;  and  they  all  conjured  him  to  devolve  on 
some  meaner  general  the  fatigues  and  perils  of  a  Scythian 
campaign.  Deaf  to  their  advice  and  entreaty,  the  emperor 
boldly  advanced**  seven  miles  from  the  capital;  the  sacred 
ensign  of  the  cross  was  displayed  in  the  front ;  and  Maurice 
reviewed,  with  conscious  pride,  the  arms  and  numbera  of  the 
veterans  who  had  fought  and  conquered  beyond  the  Tigris. 
Anchialus  was  the  last  term  of  his  progress  by  sea  and  land ; 
he  solicited,  without  success,  a  miraculous  answer  to  his  noc- 
turnal prayers ;  his  mind  was  confounded  by  the  death  of  a 

**  This  18  one  of  the  most  probable  and  luminous  conjectures  of  the 
kftrned  count  de  Buat»  (Hist  des  Peuples  Barbaras,  torn.  zL  p.  b4»— 
568.}  The  Tsedii  and  Serbi  are  Ibund  together  near  Mount  diucasus, 
in  Sljrrioum,  and  on  the  lower  Elbe.  Even  the  wildest  traditioiiB  of 
the  Bohemians,  Ac,  aUbrd  some  color  to  hia  hTpothetia     . 

'*  See  Fredegarius,  in  the  Sstorians  of  France,  torn,  il  p.  49% 
Baian  did  not  oonceal  his  proud  inseosibiiity.  'On  ni»9T«9s  (bot 
T09ovr99t,  according  to  a   foolisb  emendation)  hra^^a   rj  *P<aiiaUft 

wwaioBffvtw. 

*^  See  the  mardi  and  return  of  Haurice,  in  Tlieopfaylaet»  L  ▼.  c;  16; 
L  vl  e.  1,  8,  8.  If  he  were  a  writer  of  taste  or  genius,  we  might  sus- 
pect him  of  an  elegant  irooj:  but  Theophylact  is  sorely  haraOess. 
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hwcrikb  hone»  the  enoounter  of  a  wild  boar,  a  atom  of  wind 
and  rain,  and  the  birth  of  a  monstrous  ehUd ;  and  he  forgot 
that  the  best  of  omens  is  to  unsheathe  our  sword  in  the  defence 
o€  our  country/*  Under  the  pretence  of  receiving  the  am- 
bassadors  oi  Perna,  the  empeior  returned  to  Constantinople 
exchanged  the  thoughts  of  war  for  those,  of  devotion,  and  dis- 
^qppointed  the  pubho  hope  bj  his  absence  and  the  choice  of. 
his  lieutenants.  The  blmd  partiality  of  fraternal  love  might 
excuso~the  promotion  of  his  biother  Peter,  who  fled  with 
equal  disgrace  from  the  Barbarians,  from  his  own  soldiers, 
and  from  the  inhabitants  of  a  Boman  city.  That  city,  if  ifc 
may  credit  the  resemblance  of  name  and  character,  was  the 
^mous  Azimuntium,**  which  had  alone  rolled,  the  tempest 
of  Attila.  The  erample  of  her  warlike  yoiith  was  propagated 
to  succeediog  generations ;  and  they  obtained,  from  tne  fint 
or  the  second  Justin,  an  honoraUe  privilege,  ^t  their  valor 
should  be  always  reserved  for  the  defonpe  of  their  native 
countiy.  The  brother  of  Maurice  attempted  to  violate  this 
privilege,  and  to  mingle  a  patriot  band  with  the  mercenaries 
of  his  camp ;  they  retired  to  4he  church,  he  was  not  awed  by 
the  sanctity  <^  the  place ;  the  people  rgee  in  their  cause,  the 
^ates  were  shut,  the  ramparts  were  manned ;  and  the  coward- 
ice of  Peter  was  found  equal  to  his  arrogance  and  iniustioe. 
The  military  fame  of  Ck>mmentiolus*^  is  the  object  of  satire 
or  comedy  rather  than  of  serioua  history,  since  he  was  even 
defident  in  the  vile  and  vulgar  qualiflcation  of  personal  cour^ 
age.  His  solemn  councils,  strange  evolutions,  and  secret 
orders,  always  supnlied  an  apology  for  flight  or  delay.  If  he 
marched  against  tne  enemy,  the  pleasant  valleys  of  Mount 
Haemus  opposed  an  insuperable  barrier ;  but  in  his  retreat,  he 
explored,  with  fearless  curiosity,  the  most  difficult  and  obso- 
lete paths,  which  had  ahnost  escaped  the  memory  of  the 
oldest  native.    The  only  blood  which  he  lost  was  drawn,  in  a 

**         £nS  oiwdi  A^lcros  A^ivtaBm  ir«f»i  riirpvf.     Biad,  zil  248. 

Hub  noble  vene,  which  unites  the  spirit  of  a  hero  with  the  reason  of  a 
•age,  may  prove  that  Homer  was  in  every  light  superior  to  his  age  and 
country. 

**  l!heophylact^  L  vii.  a  8.  On  the  evidence  of  this  fact,  which  had 
not  occurred  to  my  memory,  the  candid  reader  will  correct  and  excuse 
a  note  in  Chapter  XXXI v.,  note  ••  of  this  History,  which  hastens  the 
decay  of  Asimus,  or  Arimuntium ;  another  century  of  patriotism  and 
Talor  is  cheaply  purchased  by  such  a  confession. 

ST  See  the  shameful  conduct  of  Gommentiolus,  in  Theopbyhict,  L  ii 
CL 10—16, 1,  vii.  c  18, 14, 1  viii  c.  2,  4. 
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veil  or  afiectod  malady,  hy  tlie  knoet  of  a  suigeoa ;  and  hm 
h«alth,  whkli  felt  with  exquisite  aeiiflibilily  the  i^pioach  of 
the  Barbariaoi,  wm  vaiformly  lestored  by  the  repose  and 
safety  of  the  winter  season.'  A  prince  who  eould  promote 
and  support  this  nnwotthy  feyorite  must  deriye  no  gk)i7  from 
the  aooidental  merit  of  nis  coUeagoe  Priscns.*'  In  fiye  sno- 
oessiye  battles,  which  seem  to  haye  been  ccmdncted  with  skill 
and  xesolution,  seventeen  thonsand  two  hundred  Barbarians 
were  made  prisoners :  near  sixty  thousand,  with  fear  sons  of 
the  chagan^  were  skin :  the  Roman  general  siarpfKed  a  peaoe^ 
fid  district  of  the  Qepid»,  who  slept  mider  the  protectnn  of 
the  Ayars ;  and  his  last  trophies  were  erected  oa  the  banks 
of  the  Danube  and  the  Teyss.  Since  the  death  of  Tngan, 
the  arms  of  the  empire  had  not  penetrated  so  de^lj  into  the 
old  Dacia:  yet  the  success  of  friscus  was  transient  and  bar- 
ren; and  he  was  soon  recalled  by  the  apprehension  that 
Baian,  with  dauntless  spirit  and  reeraited  forces,  was  prepar- 
ing to  ayenge  his  defeat  imder  the  walls  of  Constantinople. 

The  theory  of  war  wm  not  m<xe  femiliar  to  the  camps  of 
Caesar  and  Trajan,  than  to  those  of  Justinian  and  Maurice.^ 
The  iron  of  Tuscany  or  Pontus'still  receiyed  the  keenest  temper 
fipom  tiie  skill  of  the  Byzantine  workmen.  The  raagarinea 
were  plentifully  stored  with  every  species  of  oflensiye  and 
defensiye  arms.  In  the  conetmction  and  use  of  ships,  engines, 
and  fortiOcations,  the  Barbarians  admired  the  superior  ingenu- 
ity of  a  people  whom  they  had  so  often  yanquished  in  the  field. 
The  science  of  tactics,  the  order,  eydutions,  and  stratagems 
of  antiquity,  was  transcribed  and  studied  in  the  books  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  But  the  solitude  or  degeneracy  <^  the 
proyinces  could  no  longer  supply  a  race  of  men  to  handle 
those  weapons,  to  g^aard  tiiose  walls,  to  nayigate  those  «hips, 
and  to  reduce  the  the<^  of  war  into  bold  and  successful 
practice.     The  genius  of  Belisarins  and  Narses  had  been 

M  See  the  exploits  of  Priscna,  L  riii.  e.  28. 

**  The  general  detail  of  the  war  affainst  the  Atstb  may  be  traced 
in  the  &nt,  seoond,  sixth,  teyenth,  and  eighth  boolra  of  the  history  of 
the  emperor  Maurice,  by  Theophylact  Smiocatta.  As  he  wrote  in  the 
reign  of  fieradius^lie  had  no  temptation  to  flatter ;  bat  hb  want  of 
ju<^^ent  renders  him  diffuse  in  ir^es,  and  oondae  m  the  most  inter- 
esting facts. 

^  Maurice  himself  composed  xil  books  on  the  miHtaiy  art,  wfaidi 
are  still  extant,  and  hare  been  published  (Upsal,  1664)  by  John 
Scheffer,  at  the  end  of  the  Tactics  of  Aman,  (Fabricins,  Kbliot. 
Grnca,  L  iv.  c.  8,  torn,  ill  p.  278,)wfao  promifles  to  speak  more  ftdly  of 
his  work  in  its  proper  place. 
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formed  without  a  matter,  and  ezfured  ivitii<nit  a  diiolple. 
Neil&er  honor,  nor  patriotiem,  nor  generoni  tupentitian,  eould 
animnto  the  lifetfiM  bodiee  of  slayee  and  ilniigere,  who  had 
nuceeded  to  the  honore  of  the  legions :  it  waa  in  the  camp 
alone  that  the  empeior  should  hare  ezeraised  a  despotie  oom- 
maad;  it  was  only  in  the  camps  that  his  authority  was  dis- 
obeyed and  iasnlted :  he  appeased  end  inflamed  with  gold  the 
lioeatioiMiieBs  of  the  troops ;  but  their  vioes  were  inherent,  their 
victories  were  aoeidental,  and  their  eostly  maintenance  ex- 
hausted the  substaAce  of  a  state  which  they  were  nnable  to 
defend.  After  a  l<ng  and  pemicioiis  indulgence,  the  core  of 
this  inveterate  evil  was  undertaken  by  Maurice ;  but  the  rash 
attempt^  which  drew  destruotioa  on  his  own  head,  tended 
only  to  aggravate  the  disease.  A  reformer  should  be  exempt 
from  the  aiisjttcion  of  iatevesty  and  he  must,  possess  the  con- 
fidence and  esteem  of  tiiose  whom  he  proposes  to  reckim. 
The  troops  of  Maurice  mi^ht  listen  to  the-voice  of  a  victorbos 
leader;  they  disdained  Uie  admomtions  of  statesmen  and 
sophists;  and,  when  they  received  an  edaet  which  deducted 
from  their  pay  th6  price  of  their  arms  and  dothing,  they  exe- 
crated the  avarice  of  a  prince  insensible  of  Ihe  dangers 
and  &tigutf  from  whidi  he  had  escaped.  The  camps  both  of 
Asia  and  Europe  were  agitated  with  frequent  and  furious 
seditions;"  the  enn^ed  soldiers  of  Edessa  pursued  with 
reproaches,  with  threats,  with  wounds,  their  trembliag  gen- 
erals ;  they  overturned  the  statues  of  the  emperor,  cast  stones 
against  the  miraculous  image  of  Christ,  and  either  rejected  the 
yoke  of  all  dvil  and  militaiy  laws,  or  instituted  a  dangerous 
model  of  voluntary  subordination.  The  monarch,  Sways 
distaiit  and  often  deceived,  was  incapable  6f  yidding  or 
persisting,  according  to  the  exigence  of  the  moment.  But 
the  fear  <^  a  general  revolt  induced  him  too  readily  to  ao- 
c^  any  act  of  valor,  or  any  expression  of  loyalty,  as  an 
atonement  for  the  popular  ofieoioe ;  the  new  reform  was  nhcir 
ished  as  hastily  as  it  had  been  announced,  and  the  troops, 
instead  of  punishment  and  restraint,  were  agreeably  surprised 
by  a  gracious  proclamation  of  immunities  and  rewards.  But 
the  soldiers  accepted  without  gratitude  the  tardy  and  reluctant 
gifts  of  the  emperor :  their  msolence  was  elated  by  the  dis- 
covery of  his  weakness  and  their  own  strength;  and  their 

•  *^  See  the  mntimes  under  the  reign  of  Maarioe,  in  Thec^ylsct,  L  iii. 
c.  1—^  L  VL  a  7|  8, 10,  L  vil  d,  L  viii.  &  6,  <lc. 
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mubial  hated  wn  inflttm^  beyond  thd  deiiro  of  fbrgi^oneBs 
or  the  hope  of  leoondliatioii.  Xlie  historians  of  the  times 
adopt  the  vulgar  suspicion,  that  Maniioe  oonspired  to  destroy 
the  troops  whom  he  had  labored  to  reform ;  the  misoonduct 
and  &?or  of  Commentiolas  are  imputed  to  this  malevdent 
design;  and  every  age  most  eondeom  the  inhumanity  or 
avarioe*'  of  a  prince,  who,  by  tito  trifling  ransom  of  six  thou- 
sand pieces  of  gold,  might  have  prevented  the  maaucre  dP 
twelve  thousand  prisoners  in  the  fafrnds  of  the  chagan.  In  the 
just  fervor  <^  indignation,  an  order  was  signified  to  the  army 
of  the  Danube,  that  they  should  spare  the  magazines  of  the 
province,  and  establish  their  winter  quarters  in  the  hostOe 
countiy  of  the  Avars.  The  measure  of  their  grievances  was 
ftdl:  they  pronounced  Maurice  unworthy  to  reign,  expelled 
or  slaughtered  his  fiuthful  adhermte,  and,  under  &  command 
of  PhocsB,  a  simple  centurion,  returned  by  hasty  mw^es  to 
the  neighborhood  of  Constantinople.  After  a  long  series  of 
legal  succession,  the  military  disorders  of  the  third  century 
were  again  revived ;  yet  such  was  the  novelty  of  the  enter- 
prise, that  the  insurgents  were  awed  by  their  own  rsshness. 
They  hesitated  to  invest  their  fiivorite  with  the  vacant  purple ; 
and,  while  they  rejected  all  treaty  with  Maurice  himself  they 
held  a  finendly  correspondence  with  his  son  Theodosius,  and 
with  Qermaaua,  the  mther-in-law  of  the  r^al  youtL  So 
obscure  had  been  Uie  former  condition  of  Phocas,  that  the 
emperor  was  ignorsat  of  the  name  and  character  of  his  rival ; 
but  as  soon  as  he  learned,  that  the  centurion,  though  bold  in 
sedition,  was  timid  in  the  foce  of  danger,  ^  Alas  P  cried  the 
de^pondinff  prince,  ^if  he  is  a  coward,  he  will  surely  be  a 
murderer.'^ 

Yet  if  Constantinople  had  been  firm  and  faithful,  the  mur- 
derer might  have  spent  his  fury  against  the  walls ;  and  the 
rebel  army  would  have  been  gndiully  consumed  or  recon- 
ciled by  the  prudence  of  the  emperor.  In  the  games  of  the 
Circus,  whidi  he  repeated  with  unusual  pomp,  Maurice 
disguised,  with  smiles  of  confidence,  the  anxiety  of  his  heart, 
condescended  to  solicit  the  applause  of  the  faeUonSj  and  flat- 

**  TheophyUct  and  Theophaaes  eeem  ignorant  of  the  oonspiraey 
and  avariQe  of  Maurioe.  lliese  charges,  bo  nn&vorable  to  the  memory 
of  that  emperor,  are  first  mentioned  by  the  author  of  the  Paschal 
Chronicle,  (p.  879,  280 ;)  from  whence  Zonaras  (torn,  il  L  xiv.  p.  77, 
1%)  has  tranacribed  them.  Oedrenus  (p.  899)  haa  followed  another 
oomimtation  of  the  ransom.  , 
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t0red  their  pride  by  accepting  from  their  Feq)ectiTe  tribanee 
a  hat  of  nine  hundred  bluet  md  fifteen  hundred  ^ftiMfw,  whom 
he  affscted  to  eateem  aa  the  aolid  piHan  of  hia  throne 
Their  treacherona  or  languid  anpport  betrayed  hk  weakneaa 
and  hastened  hia  M:  the  green  fiKStion  were  the  secret  ac- 
eomplioea  of  ihe  rebela,  and  the  blnea  recommended  lenity 
and  moderation  in  a  contest  with  their  Roman  brethren. 
The  rigid  and  parrimonioaa  virtoea  of  Maurice  had  long  aince 
alienated  the  hearta  of  hia  aubjects:  aa  he  walked  barefoot  in 
a  retigioua  proceaaion,  he  waa  rudely  aasaulted  with  atonea,  tfnd 
hia  gnarda  were  compelled  to  present  their  iron  macea  in 
the  defence  of  hia  peraon.  A  fimatic  monk  ran  through  the 
atreefea  with  a  drawn  aword,  denonndnff  againat  him  the  wrath 
and  the  aentence  of  Qod;  and  a  Tile  pUbeian,  who  repreaented 
hia  countenance  and  apparel,  waa  aeated  on  an  aas,  and  pur^ 
aued  by  the  imprecationa  of  the  nraltitude.^*  The  emperor 
auapected  the  popularity  of  Germanua  with  the  aoldiers  and 
citizens :  he  feared^  he  .threatened,  but  he  delinked  to  strike ; 
the  patrician  fied  to  the  aanctuary  of  the  church ;  the  people 
roae  in  his  defence,  the  walk  were  deserted  by  the  gnaida, 
and  the  lawleea  dty  was  abandoned  te  the  flames  and  rapine 
of  a  noctoraal  tumult  In  a  small  bark,  the  unfortunate 
Manriee,  with  hia  wife  and  nine  children,  escaped  to  the 
Asiatic  shore ;  but  the  violence  of  the  wind  compelled  him 
to  land  at  the  chureh  of  St  Autonomus,*^  near  Chalcedon, 
from  uiience  he  deapatched  Theodosius,  hia  eldest  son,  to 
impk^e  the  gratitude  and  friendship  of  the  Persian  monarch. 
For  himael^  he  refused  to  fly:  his  body  waa  tortured  with 
aoistic  paina,**  hia  mind  waa  enfeebled  by  snaperatition ;  he 
-_—  __ 

^  In  their  cUmors  against  Maurice,  the  people  of  Constantinople 
bnnded  him  with  the  name  of  Mareionito  or  Marcionist;  a  heresy 
(Mya  Theophylact,  L  riiL  a  9)  furdt  rtpot  fna^i  tSka$ttat  tHjfim  re  «ai 

KarayiXttcTt,  SM  they  only  cast  out  a  vagne  reproadi^-or  had  the 
emperor  really  listened  to  some  obscure  teacher  of  those  ancient 
Gnostics  f 

**  The  church  of  Si  AntonomtiB  (whom  I  have  not  the  honor  to 
know)  was  160  stadia  from  Oonstantmople,  (Theophylact»  L  riii  c.  9.) 
The  port  of  Eutropius,  where  Maurice  and  his  ohifdren  were  mur- 
dered, is  described  oy  Qrllius  (de  Bosphoro  Thracio,  L  iil  e.  s.)  as  one 
of  the  two  harbors  of  Oualcedon. 

**  The  inhabitants  of  Constantinople  were  ffenerally  aubjeet  to  the 
v&ffoi  dpOfirtUss  and  Theophylact  insinoates,  Q,  riii  a  9,)  tlwt  if  it 
were  consistent  with  the  rules  of  history,  he  could  assign  the  medical 
cause.    Tet  such  a  digression  would  not  haye  been  ttore  unpertinsnl 
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jmAbsiAj  awaited  theeremt  of  tlM  r8voluticm«  and  addfesBed  a 
fervent  and  publio  prayer  to  the  Alaaighty^  thai  the  punieh 
ment  of  bis  sina  ndght  be  inflicted  in  thie  world  latfaer  than 
in  a  fotare  life.  iSter  the  abdication  of  Maniioe,  the  two 
&ctioB«  ^puted  the  ohoioe  of  an  emperor;  but  the  fiivoiifee 
of  the  blnee  wm  i^eoted  by  die  jealousy  of  their  anti^mrti^ 
imd  Germannft  himaelf  was  hurried  along  by  the  crowds  niio 
rushed  to  the  palaoe  of  Hebdomon,  seven  miles  from  the 
city,  to  ad<»e  the  migesty  of.  Phocas  the  oentoiion.  A 
modest  wish  of  resigning  the  purple  to  the  rai^  and  merit  of 
Gennanus  was  opposed  by  ki$  resolntkni,  more  obstinate  stnd 
equally  siaeere ;  the  senate  and  deigy  obeyed  his  summoBa ; 
and,  as  soon  as  the  patriaidbi  was  awured  of  his  ortfaodoiK 
betie^  he  eonsecratod  the  suooesifiil  laurper  in  the  ohnroh  of 
8t  John  the  Baptist  On  the  third  day^  amidst  the  aoola* 
mationa  oi  a  thoughtlass  peopla»  Phooaa  made  his  pnbUo  entry 
in  a  chariot  drawn  by  mur  white  horses :  the  reyoH  of  the 
troops  was  rewarded  by  a  lavish  donative ;  and  the  new  ao7* 
ereign,  after  visiting  the  pakoe,  beheld  from  hia  throne  the 
ffames  of  the  hippodrome.  In  a  dispnte  of  precedency 
between  the  two  actions;  hia  partial  ludgment  inchned  in 
&vor  of  the  greens.  ^Bemember  that  Maniioe  is  still 
ahve,"  resounded  from  the  opposite  side;  and  the  indiar 
creet  clamor  of  the  blues  adxnonished  and  stimulated  the 
cruelty  of  the  fyrantr  The  ministen  of  death  were  de- 
spatched to  Chaloedon :  they  dragged  the  ^nperor  from  his 
sanctuaiy;  and  the  five  sons  ofMaurice  ware  successively 
murdered  before  the  eyes  of  their  agonising  parent  At 
each  stroke^  which  he  felt  in  his  hearty  he  found  strength 
to  reheiBise  a  pious  ejaculation:  "Thou  art  just,  O  Lord  I 
and  thy  judgments  are  righteous.'*  And  sudi,  in  the  last 
moments,  was  his  rigid  attachment  to  truth  and  justice,  that 
he  revealed  to  the  soldieis  the  pious  fiilaehood  of  a  nurse 
who  presented  her  own  child  in  tlie  place  of  a  royal  infant** 
The  tragic  scene  was  finally  closed  by  the  execution  of  the 
emperor  himself  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign^  and  the 


fan  inqmry  (L  yiL  c.  16, 17)  into  tibs  anniud  inimdatioQs  of  the 
inile,  and  aU  tiie  opinioiiB  of  tlie  Greek  philosophers  on  that  sabjeet 

**  From  this  g^eroos  attempt,  Comeille  has  dednced  the  intricate 
web  of  his  tragedr  of  ff«raeiiu$f  whidi  requires  more  than  one  repre- 
sentation to  be  clearly  nnderstood,  (Oomeille  de  Voltaire^  torn.  r.  p 
aoo;)  and  whieh,  after  an  interval  of  some  years,  is  said  to  have 
{nulled  tha  author  himseli;  (Aneedotes  Dramatiques,  torn,  i  p  422.) 
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aizfj4hifd  ofliis  age.  The  bodieB  of  Ae  fiiOier  and  bk  fi«« 
BODS  were  cirt  into  tbe  sea;  their  beads  were  exposed  at 
GonstantiDople  to  liie  innilts  or  pity  of  the  moltita^ ;  and 
it  was  not  till  some  signs  of  potrefiictioii  had  i^peaiedf  that 
PliooaB  ooQBived  at  me  pritate  burial  of  these  yeiierable 
lemains.  In  that  grare,  the  fenlts  and  enoBi  of  Maurice 
were  kindly  interred.  His  fiite  alone  was  remembered;  and 
at  the  end  tif  twenty  yeara,  in  tbe  recital  of  tbe  bistorf  ci 
Theophjiaet^  tbe  mournful  tale  wsa  interrupted  by  the  tears  of 
tbe  andienoe.^ 

Such  teaie  must  have  flowed  In  seoet,  and  such  oompasnoir 
would  have  been  criminal,  under  tbe  reign  of  Pbooas,  who 
was  peaeeaUy  acknowledged  in  tiie  provinces  of  the  BSast  and 
West  The  imam  of  im  emperor  and  bis  wife  Leontia  were 
exposed  in  the  Latersn  to  the  ▼enerslaon  of  Ibe  clergy  and 
senate  of  Rome,  and  afterwards  deposited  in  tbe  pakoe  of  tbe 
OaMan,  between  those  of  Coostantine  and  Theodosiwu  As  a 
subject  and  a  CbristiaB,  it  was  the  duty  of  Gregwy  to  aequi* 
esoe  in  the  establkbed  government ;  but  tbe  joyfbl  applause 
with  which  be  salutes  tbe  fortune  of  tbe  assassin,  has  sullied, 
with  indelible  disgrace,  the  character  of  the  saint  The  sue- 
ceesor  of  tbe  apo&es  might  have  inculcated  with  decent  firm- 
ness the  guilt  of  blood,  and  tbe  neceesity  of  repentance ;  be 
is  content  to  celebrate  the  deHveranee  of  the  people  and  tbe 
fell  of  the  oppressor ;  to  rejdoe  that  the  piety  and  benignity 
of  Phoeas  have  been  raised  by  Providence  to  tbe  Imperial 
throne ;  to  pray  that  lus  bands  may  be  strengthened  against 
all  bis  enemies ;  and  to  express  a  wish,  perhaps  a  jwopbecy, 
that,  after  a  long  and  triumphant  reign,  be  may  be  transferred 
from  a  temporal  to  an  everlasting  ki^om.^  I  have  akeady 
traced  tbe  steps  of  a  revolution  so  pleasing,  in  Gregory's  opii^ 
ion,  both  to  heaven  and  earth ;  and  Phoeas  does  not  appesr 

«*  llie  revolt  of  niocss  and  death  of  Maurie^  are  told  b^rTheephy- 
lAci  Bimncatta.  (L  viil  c  7—12,)  the  Paschal  Ohroiiide»  ({i.  879,  880,) 
Theopbanes,  (Chronograph,  p.  288—244,)  Zooaraa,  (torn.  iL  L  xiv.  p. 
77—80,)  and  CedrenuB,  (p.  899—404.) 

^  Oregor.  L  zL  epist  88,  indict  tl  BenignHatem  vestrtt  pletatiB 
ad  Imperiale  fintigium  pervenisse  gaodenras.  Lntentnr  eoeh  et  ez- 
ultet  terra,  et  de  vestria  benigms  acttbus  nmvertsB  reipablkiB  populus 
nunc  uaqae  vefaementer  afflictoR  hilarescat,  Ac  This  base  flattery,  the 
topic  of  Protestant  invective,  is  justly  censored  by  the  plulosojpher 
Bavle,  (DioUoimaire  Critiqne,  Oreeoire  I  VoL  H.  torn,  ii  p.  697, 
698.)  Oardinal  Barooiiis  jostiflM  the  pope  at  the  ezpeoseof  the  fellon 
emperor. 
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len  hatefiil  in  the  ezerciae  than  in  the  acquisition  of  power. 
The  pencil  of  an  impartial  historian  hns  delineated  the  portrait 
of  a  monster:^'  his  diminutiTe  and  deformed  person,  the 
doseness  of  his  shaggy  eyebrows,  his  red  hair,  his  beardless 
chin,  and  his  cheek  disfigured  and  discolored  by  a  formidable 
scar.  Ignorant  of  letiem,  of  laws,  and  even  of  arms,  he  in- 
dulged in  the  supreme  rank  a  more  ample  priTileffe  of  Inst  and 
drunkenness ;  and  his  brutal  pleasures  were  eiSier  injurious 
to  hia  subjects  or  disgraceihi  to  himsell  Without  assumiug 
the  office  of  a  prince,  he  renounced  the  profession  of  a  soldier; 
'and  the  teiffn  of  Phecas  afflicted  Bur^  with  ignominious 
peace,  and  Ana  with  desolating  war.  BSs  savage  temper  was 
mflamed  by  passion,  hardened  by  fear,  and  exasperated  by 
resistance  or  reproadL  The  flig^  of  Theodoaius  to  the  Per* 
sian  court  had  been  intercepted  by  a  rapid  pursuit,  or  a  deceit- 
ful measage :  he  was  beheaded  at  Nice,  and  the  last  hours  of 
the  younff  prince  were  soothed  by  the  comforts  of  religion  and 
the  consciousness  of  innocence.  Yet  his  phantom  &turbed 
the  repose  of  the  usurper :  a  whkper  was  circulated  through 
the  East,  that  the  son  of  Maurice  was  still  alive :  the  people 
expected  their  aveuger,  and  the  widow  and  daughters  of  Uie 
late  enmeror  would  have  adopted  as  their  son  and  brother  the 
vilest  of  mankind.  In  the  massacre  of  the  Imperial  fiftmily,** 
the  mercy,  or  rather  the  discretion,  of  Phocas  had  spared  these 
unhappy  females,  and  they  were  decently  confined  to  a  private 
house.  But  the  spirit  of  the  empress  CSoostantina,  still  mind- 
ful of  her  father,  her  husband,  and  her  b(h»,  aspired  to  free- 
dom and  revenge.  At  the  dead  of  ipght,  she  escaped  to  the 
sanctuary  of  St  Sophia ;  but  her  tears,  and  the  gold  of  her 
associate  Germanus,  were  insufllcnent  to  provoke  an  insurrec- 
tion. Her  Hfe  was  forfeited  to  reveuge,  and  even  to  justice: 
but  the  patriardi  obtained  and  pledged  an  oath  for  her  siiety : 
a  monastery  was  allotted  for  her  prison,  and  the  widow  cf 
Maurice  accepted  and  abused  the  lenity  of  his  assassin.    The 

**  The  images  of  Fhocas  were  destroyed;  but  eyeo  the  malice  of 
his  enenuas  would  suffur  one  copy  of  such  a  portnut  or  carieature 
(CedreouB)  pw  404)  to  escape  the  flame& 

»•  The  nmily  of  Maurice  is  represented  by  Ducange,  (Familia  By- 
2aQtiniB,  p.  106,  lO*?,  108 ;)  his  eldest  sou  Theodosius  had  been  crowned 
emperor»  when  he  was  no  more  than  four  years  and  a  half  old,  and  ^e 
is  alwajTs  joined  with  his  father  in  the  salutations  of  Gregory.  With 
the  Christian  daughtera,  Anastasia  and  Theocteate,  I  am  surprised  to 
find  the  Pagan  name  of  Cleopatra. 
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dmoovery  or  tbe  suspicion  of  a  seoond  conspiracy,  dissolved 
the  engagemeniB,  and  rekindled  the  fury,  of  Phocas.  A  ma- 
tron who  conunanded  the  respect  and  pify  of  manknid,  the 
daughter,  wife,  and  mother  of  emperors,  was  tortured  like  the 
▼ilest  mate&ctor,  to  ferce  a  confeesion  of  her  designs  and 
associatos ;  and  tiie  empress  Oonstantina,  with  her  three  inno- 
cent daughters,  was  beheaded  at  Ohaloedon,  on  the  same 
ground  mich  had  been  stained  with  the  blood  of  her  husband 
and  fiye  sons.  After  such  an  example,  it  would  be- super- 
fluous to  enumerate  the  names  and  su^rinea  of  meaner  vic- 
tims. Their  condemnation  was  seldom  preceded  by  the  forms 
<]i  trial,  and  their  pnmshment  was  imbittered  by  the  refine- 
ments of  cruelty :  their  eyes  were  pierced,  their  tongues  were 
torn  from  the  root,  the  hands  and  feet  were  amputated ;  some 
expired  under  the  lash,  others  in  the  flames ;  others  agsan  were 
transfixed  with  arrows ;  and  a  simple  speedy  death  was  mercy 
which  tibey  could  rarely  obtain.  The  hippodrome,  the  sacred 
asylum  of  the  pleasures  and  the  liberty  of  the  Romans,  was 
polluted  with  heads  and  limbs,  and  mangled  bodies ;  and  the 
companions  of  Phocas  were  the  most  sensible,  that  neither  his 
&vor,  nor  their  services,  could  protect  them  from  a  tyrant,  the 
worthy  rival  of  the  Caligulas  and  DomitiaiM  of  the  first  age  of 
the  empire." 

A  daughter  of  Phocas,  his  only  child,  was  given  in  marriage 
to  the  patridan  Crispus,**  and  the  royal  images  of  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  were  indiscreetly  plaosd  in  the  circus,  by  the 
nde  of  the  emperor.  The  father  must  desire  that  his  pos- 
terity should  inherit  the  fruit  of  his  crimes,  but  the  monarch 
was  oflfended  by  this  premature  and  popular  association :  the 
tribunes  of  the  green  &ction,  who  accused  the  offidous  error 
of  their  senlptcm,  were  condemned  to  instant  death:  their 
lives  were  granted  to  the  prayers  of  the  people ;  but  Gri^pus 
might  reasonably  doubt,  wheUier  a  jealous  usurper  could  for- 
get and  pardon  his  involuntary  competition.      Hie  green 

*'  Some  of  the  crueltiee  of  Pbooas  are  marked  by  Theophylact,  1. 
viii  c  18,  14, 16.  George  of  Pisidia,  the  poet  of  Heradiofl,  styles 
him  (BelL  Avarieam,  p.  46,  Rome,  1T7T)  rifs  rvpawvfiot  h  SwKABsKrot 
Kttl  0tof94^  ifAiMf,  The  latter  ^thet  is  jnvt— but  the  corrupter  of 
life  WM  eaidly  'vaDquiahed 

**  In  the  writers,  and  in  the  copies  of  those  writers,  there  hi  such 
hesitation  between  the  names  of  Prucm  and  Oriapu$y  (Dacangfe,  Fam. 
Bvcani  pu  111,)  that  I  have  been  tempted  to  identify  the  son-in-law 
of  Phocaa  with  the  hero  five  timed  victorious  over  the  Avam 
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iMstKMi  was  alienated  by  the  ingratitade  of  Fhocaa  and  the 
loss  of  their  nrivileges;  eveiy  province  of  the  empire  was 
ripe  for  rebelnon ;  and  HeracUn*,  ezardi  of  Afiica,  peniated 
above  two  years  in  refusing  all  tribute  and  obedience  to  the 
ooitarion  who  diagraoed  the  throne  of  Gonatantuuwle.  By 
the  secret  emissaiifis  of  Orii^as  and  the  senate,  ue  inde- 
pendent exarch  was  soMdted  to  save  and  to  govern  his  coun- 
try ;  but  his  ambition  was  chilled  by  a^  and  he  rengned  ikm 
dangerous  enterprise  to  his  son  Heraohus,  and  to  Nicetas,  the 
son  of  Cbegoiy,  his  friend  and  lieutenant  The  powers  of 
Africa  were  armed  by  the  two  adventurous  youths;  they 
agreed  that  the  one  should  navigate  the  fleet  from  Carthage  to 
Constantinople,  that  the  other  should  lead  an  army  throuffh 
I^rypt  and  A^a,  and  that  the  Imperial  purple  shoftld  be  ike 
rewwd  of  diligence  and  suooess.  A  feunt  rumor  of  their 
undertaking  was  oonyeyed  to  the  ears  of  Phocas,  and  the 
wife  and  mother  of  the  younger  Heradius  were  secured  as  the 
hostages  of  his  fidth :  but  the  treacherous  heait  of  Grispus 
extenuated  the  distant  peril,  the  means  of  defence  were  neg- 
lected or  delayed,  and  the  tyrant  supinely  slept  till  the  Afri- 
can navy  cast  anchor  in  the  Hellespont  Th^  standard  was 
joined  at  Abidus  by  the  fugitives  and  exiles  who  thirsted  for 
revenge;  the  ships  of  Heradius,  whose  lofty  masts  were 
adon^  with  the  h<dy  symbols  of  religion,**  steered  their 
triumphant  courae  through  the  Propontis ;  and  Phocaa  beheld 
from  the  windows  of  £e  piJaoe  nis  approaching  and  inevi- 
table fiite.  The  green  fruition  was  tempted,  by  gifts  and 
promises,  to  oppose  a  feeble  and  fruitless  resistance  to  the 
landinff  of  the  Africans :  but,  the  people,  and  even  the  guards, 
were  determined  by  the  weli-timed  defection  of  Grispus ;  i^d 
the  tyiant  was  seiaed  by  a  private  enem^,  who  boldly  invaded 
the  solitude  of  the  palace.  Stripped  of  the  diadem  and  pur- 
ple, clothed  in  a  vile  habit,  and  loaded  with  chains,  he  was 
transported  in  a  small  boat  to  the  Imperial  galley  of  Herao- . 
lius,  who  reproached  him  with  the  crimes  of  his  abominable 
reign.  "  Wilt  thou  govern  better  ?"  were  the  last  words  of 
the  despair  of  Phocas.    After  suffering  each  variety  of  insult 

*'  AoDordkig  to  Tfaeophaiie%  gifiunm  and  «fc4ra(  Bt9pi1in^H.  Ge- 
drernu  adds  aa  ^n^rv^vrov  ttitwa  ni  npdn,  whioh  Heraolius  bore  as 
a  bsnner  m  the  first  Peroisa  expeditioo.  See  George  Piaid.  AcroM 
1 140.  The  nuurafectare  seens  to  hare  floariehed ;  but  Foggini,  the 
Roman  editor,  (pi  M,)  is  at  a  loss  to  detenmne  wbsthsr  this  f '-^ — 
was  an  original  or  a  oo]^. 
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and  torture,  his  head  was  aevered  from  his  body,  the  mangled 
trunk  was  cast  into  ihe  flames,  and  the  same  treatment  was 
inflicted  on  the  statues  of  the  Tain  usurper,  and  the*  seditions 
banner  of  the  green  fsction.  The  voice  of  the  clergy,  the 
senate,  and  the  people,  invited  Heraditis  to  ascend  the  throne 
which  he  had  puiified  from  gniit  and  ignominy ;  after  some 
graceful  hesitation,  he  yielded  to  their  entreaties.  His  coro- 
natioa  was  accompanied  by  that  of  hb  wife  Eudoxia;  and 
their  poBterity,  till  the  fourth  generation,  continued  to  reign 
over  the  empire  of  the  East  The  voyage  of  Heraclius  had 
been  easy  and  prosperous ;  the  tedious  march  of  Nicetas  was 
not  accomplished  Wore  the  decision  of  the  contest :  but  he 
submitted  without  a  murmur  to  the  fortune  of  his  friend,  and 
his  laudable  intentions  were  rewarded  with  an  equestrian 
statue,  and  a  daughter  of  the  emperor.  It  was  more  difficult 
to  trust  the  fidelity  of  Orispus,  whose  recent  services  were 
recompensed  by  the  oomrnaud  of  the  Oappadodan  army. 
His  arrogance  soon  provoked,  and  seemed  to  excuse,  the 
ingratitude  of  his  new  sovereign.  In  the  presence  of  the 
senate^  the  son-in-law  of  Phoeas  was  condemned  to  embrace 
the  monastic  life;  and  the  sentence  was  justified  by  the 
weighty  observatioB  of  Heraclius,  that  the  man  who  had 
betrayed  his  £Eitber  could  never  be  faithful  to  his  friend.^ 

Even  after^his  death  the  republic  was  afOieted  by  the 
crimes  of  Phoc^e^  which  anned  with  a  pious  cause  the  most 
formidable  of  her  enemies.  Aoeording  to  the  friendly  and 
equal  forms  of  the  Byaantine  aad  Peieian  courts,  he  an- 
nounced his  exaltation  to  the  thirone;  and  Ms  ambassador 
Lilius,  who  had  presentsd  him  with  the  heads  of  Maurice  and 
hissonsy  was  the  beat  qualified  to  describe  the  drcumstauces 
of  the  tragic  scene.**  However  it  might  be  varnished  by 
fiction  or  sophistry,  Ghosroes  turned  with  horror  from  the 
assassin,  imprisoned   the   pretended  envoy,  disdalmed  the 

*^  See  the  tyxaimy  of  Phoets  and  the  elevation  of  HeradiuB,  ia 
Obron.  Paadud.  p.  880—^8.  Theophaiies,  p.  24^—260.  Nioq>HoriiB, 
p.  8—7.    CedrenuB,  p.  404--407.    ^ooaraB,  torn.  iL  I  ziv.  p.  80—82. 

**  Theophylact,  L  viii  c.  16.  The  life  of  Maurioe  was  oomposed 
about  the  vear  62S  (L  viii  a  18)  by  Tfaeopfaylact  Simoostta,  ez-pr»- 
fect>  a  native  of  Egypt  Photios^  who  gives  aa  amide  extraet  of  the 
work,  (cod.  bcv.  pi  81—100,)  gently  reproves  tlie  adfeotatioo  and  alls- 
Bmrj  of  the  style.  His  prefeoe  ia  a  diaiogoe  between'  Philoaophy  and 
EOstory;  they  seat  themselvea  uader  a  plane^tree^  and  the  Utter 
touches  her  lyre. 

VOL.  IV. — U 
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usurper,  and  dedared  hiniBelf  the  ayenger  of  his  Mher  and 
bene&cton  The  sentiments  of  grief  and  resentment,  which 
humanity  would  feel,  and  honor  would  dictate,  promoted  on 
this  occasion  the  interest  of  the  Persian  king ;  and  his  interest 
was  powerfully  magnified  by  the  national  and  religious  pre- 
judices of  the  Magi  and  satraps.  In  a  strain  of  artful  adula- 
tion, which  assumed  the  language  of  freedom,  they  presumed 
to  censure  the  excess  of  his  gratitude  and  friendship  for  the 
Greeks;  a  nation  with  whom  it  was  dangerous  to  conclude 
either  peace  or  alliance;  whose  superstition  was  devoid  of 
truth  and  justice,  and  who  must  be  incapable  of  any  virtue, 
since  they  could  perpetrate  the  most  atrocious  of  crimes,  the 
impious  murder  of  their  sovereign.**  For  the  crime  of  an 
ambitious  centurion,  the  nation  which  he  oppressed'was  chas- 
tised with  the  caUmities  of  war ;  and  the  same  calamities,  at 
the  end  of  twenty  years,  were  retaliated  and  redoubled  on  the 
heads  of  the  Persians,*^  The  general  who  had  restored  Chosr 
roes  to  the  throne  still  commanded  in  the  East;  and  the 
name  of  Narses  was  the  formidable  sound  with  which  the 
Assyrian  mothers  were  accustomed  to  terrify  their  infiints. 
It  is  not  improbable,  that  a.  native  subject  of  Persia  should 
encourage  his  master  and  hts  friend  to  deliver  and  possess  the 
provinces  of  Asia.  It  is  still  more  probable,  that  Chosroes 
should  animate  his  troops  by  the  assurance  that  the  sword 
which  they  dreaded  the  most  would  remain  in  its  scab- 
bard,  or  be  drawn  in  their  hv&c.  The  hero  conld  not  depend 
on  the  fiiith  of  a  tyrant ;  and  the  tyrant  was  conscious  how 
little  he  deserved  the  obedience  of  a  hero.  Naraes  was 
removed  from  his  military  command;  he  reared  an  inde- 
pendent standard  at  Hierapolis,  in  Syria:  he  was  betrayed  by 
mllacious  promises,  and  burnt  alive  in  the  market-place  of  ^ 

**  Christtanit  nee  pactum  esse,  nee  fidem  uec  ftadus quod  n 

uHa  illifl  fides  foiaset,  regem  suum  non  ooddisaent.  Eutydt  Amudea, 
torn.  ii.  p.  211,  vera.  Pooock. 

*^  We  must  now,  for  woob  ages,  take  our  leare  of  contemporary 
historians,  and  descend,  if  it  be  a  descent,  from  the  affectation  of  rtiet- 
oric  to  the  rude  simplicitv  of  chrooides  and  abridgmenta.  Those  of 
llieophanea  (Ohrouograph.  p.  244 — 279)  and  Nicephoms  (p.  8—16) 
supply  a  regular,  but  imperfect^  series  of  the  Persian  war ;  and  for 
any  additional  facta  I  quote  ray  special  authorities.  Theophanea,  a 
courtier  who  became  a  monk,  was  bora  A.  D.  748;  Nioephorui, 
patriarch  of  0oa8tantino|Ae,  who  died  A.  D.  829,  was  somewhat 
younger :  they  both  Buffered  in  the  cause  of  unages.  Hankius,  de 
Scriptoribus  Bynntinia,  p.  200— >  246. 
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CoDstantiiiople^  Deprived  of  the  only  chief  whom  they  oonld 
fear  or  esteem,  the  bands  which  he  had  led  to  victory  were 
twice  broken  by  the  cavalry,  trampled  by  the  elephants,  and 
pierced  by  the  arrqws  of  the  Barbarians ;  and  a  great  number 
<^  the  captives  were  beheaded"  on  the  field  of  ^ttle  by  the 
sentence  of  the  victor,  who  might  justly  condemn  these  sedi- 
tious mercenaries  as  the  authors  or  accomplices  of  the  death 
of  Maurice.  Under  the  reign  of  Phocas,  the  fortifications  of 
Merdin,  Dara,  Amida,  and  Edessa,  #ere  successively  besieged, 
reduced,  and  destroyed,  by  the  Persian  monarch  :  he  passed 
the  Euphrates,  occupied  the  Syrian  cities,  Hierapolis,  Chalcis, 
and  Berrhiea  or  Aleppo,  and  soon  encompassed  the  walls  of 
Antioch  with  his  irresistible  arms.  The  rapid  tide  of  success 
discloses  the  decay  of  the  empire,  the  incapaci(;y  of  Phocas, 
and  the  disaflfection  of  his  subjects ;  and  Chosroes  provided  a 
decent  apology  for  their  submission  or  revolt,,  bv  an  impostor, 
who  attended  his  camp  as  the  son  of  Maurice  -  and  the  law- 
ful heir  of  the  monarcny. 

The  first  intelHgence  firom  the  East  which  Heraclius  re- 
oeived,"*  wHs  that  of  the  loss  of  Antioch;  l>ut  the  aged 
metropolis,  so  often  overturned  by  earthquakes,  and  pillaged 
by  the  enemy,  could  siipply  but  a  small  and  languid  stream 
of  treasure  and  blood.  The  Persians  were  equally  successful, 
and  more  fortunate,  in  the  sack  of  Caesarea,  the  capital  of 
Cappadoda;  and  as  they  advanced  beyond  the  ramparts  of 
the  frontier,  the  boundary  of  ancient  war,  they  found  a  less 
obstinate  resistance  and  a  more  plentiful  harvest  The  pleas- 
ant vale  of  Damascus  has  been  adorned  in  every  age  with  a 
royal  city  :  her  obscure  felidty  has  hitherto  escap^  the  his- 
tbrian  of  the  Roman  empire :  but  Chosroes  reposed  his  troops 
in  the  paradise  of  Damascus  before  he  ascended  the  hills  of 

*■  The  Pernan  historisaa  have  been  themselves  deceived:  but 
IlieopbaneB  (p.  244)  sociiaeB  Chosroes  of  the  fraud  and  fiEdsehood ;  and 
Eutychins  beiieyes  (AdusL  torn,  il  p  212)  tiiat  the  cod  of  Maorioe, 
who  was  saved  from  the  awMuwinii,  lived  sad  died  a  monk  oi^  Mount 
Sinai 

**  Eatychios  dates  aU  the  loeses  of  ihe  empire  mider  the  reign  of 
Phocas;  an  error  which  saves  the  honor  of  Heradius,  whom  he 
brings  not  tarn  Carthage,  but  Salooica,  with  a  fleet  laden  with  vege- 
tables for  the  reUef  of  Oonstantinople,  (Annal  torn.  ii.  p.  228,  224.) 
The  other  Christians  of  the  East,  Barhebrasus,  (apud  Asseman,  Biblio- 
theCL  Oriental  torn,  ill  p.  412,  418,)  Ehnadn,  (Hist  Saracen,  p.  18-^ 
16,)  Abalpharagius,  (Dynast  p  98,  99,)  are  more  sincere  and  accurate. 
The  years  of  the  Persian  war  are  dbposed  in  the  chronology  of  Pagi. 
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Libanus,  or  invaded  the  dties  of  the  Ph<Biiidaii  4X)aat.  The 
conquest  of  Jerusalem/'  which  had  been  meditated  by  Nn- 
shirvan,  was  achieved'  by  the  zeal  and  avarice  of  his  grand- 
son ;  the  ruin  of  the  proudest  monument  of  Christiaiiity  was 
vehemently  ui^d  by  Uie  intolerant  spirit  of  the  Magi ;  and 
he  could  enlist  for  this  holy  warfare  with  an  army  of  siz-and- 
twenty  thousand  Jews,  whose  furious  bigotry  might  compen- 
sate in  some  degree,  for  the  want  of  valor  and  disdpliiie.* 
After  the  reduction  of  Galilee,  and  the  region  beyond  the 
Jordan,  whose  resistance  appears  to  have  delayed  the  &te 
of  the  eapital,  Jerusalem  itsdf  was  taken  by  assault.  The  s^ 
ulchre  of  Christ,  and  the  stately  churches  of  Helena  and 
Constantine,  were  consumed,  or  at  least  damaged,  by  the 
flames;  the  devout  offerings  of  threo  hundred  years  were 
rifled  in  one  sacrilegious  day ;  th^  Patriarch  Zachariah,  and 
the  true  eroM,  were  transported  into  Persia ;  and  the  massacre 
of  ninety  thousand  Christians  is  knputed  to  the  Jews  and 
Arabs,  who  swelled  the  disorder  of  the  Persian  march.  The 
fugitives  of  Palestine  were  entertained  at  Alexandria  by  the 
charity  of  John  the  Archbishop,  who  is  distinguished  among  a 
crowd  of  saints  by  the  epithet  of  oimsgiver :  *^  and  the  rev- 
enues of  the  church,  witn  a  treasure  ol  three  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  were  restored  to  the  true  proprietors,  the  poor 
of  every  country  and-  every  denomination.  But  Egypt  itself 
the  only  province  which  had  been  exeo^pt,  since  the  time  of 
Diocletian,  from  foreign  and  domestic  war,  was  again  sub- 
dued by  the  successors  of  Cyrus.  Pelusium,  the  key  <£  that 
impervious  country,  was  surprised  by  the  cavalry  of  the  Per^ 
sians :  they  passed,  with  impunity,  Uie  innumerable  diannels 
of  the  Delta,  and  explored  the  long  valley  of  the  Nile,  from 
the  pyramids  of  Memphis  to  the  oo&nes  of  ./Ethiopia.  Alex- 
andria might  have  been  relieved  by  a  naval  force,  but  the 


**  On  the  oonqueflt  of  Jerusalem,  an.  event  bo  interesting  to  the 
churdi,  see  the  AmuUs  of  Eutychins,  (torn,  il  p.  313-— 228,)  and  the 
lamentatioDS  of  the  monk  Antiochus,  {apud  Baronium,  AmiaL  Eccles. 
A.  D.  614,  No.  16 — 26,)  whose  one  huxiidred  and  tweaty-mne  homilieB 
are  still  extant,  if  what  no  one  reads  may  be  said  to  be  eztani 

*^  The  life  of  this  worthy  saint  la  eomposed.  by  lieontioa^  a  oontem- 
porary  biihop ;  and  I  find  in  Baronius  (Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  610,  Na 
10,  «fcc.)  and  fleary  (torn.  vuL  p.  236—242)  aofficieni  extracts  of  this 
edifying  work.) 

*  See  Hilt,  of  Jowib  vvt  i>i.  p.  MO^H. 
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arehbisliop  and  tbe  prsefect  embarked  for  Cjpnis ;  and  Ghoe- 
roee  entered  the  second  city  of  the  empire,  which  still  pre- 
served a  wealthj  remnant  of  industry  and  commeroe.  His 
western,  trophy  was  erected,  not  on  the  walls  of  Carthage,** 
but  in  the  neighboiiiood  of  Tripoli ;  the  Greek  colonies  of 
Cyrene  were  finally  extirpated ;  and  the  conqueror,  treading 
in  the  footsteps  of  Alexander,  returned  in  triumph  through 
the  sands  of  the  Libyan  desert  In  the  same  campaign, '  an- 
other array  advjinoed  from  tbe  Euphrates  to  the  Ihracian 
Bosphoms ;  C^alcedon  surrendered  after  a  long  siege,  and  a 
Persian  camp  was  maintained  above  ten  years  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Constantinople.  The  sea-coast  of  l^ontus,  the  city  of 
Ancyra,  and  the  Isle  ^f  Rhodes,  are  enumerated  among  the 
last  conquests  of  the  great  king;  and  if  Cho^roes  had  pos- 
sessed any  marithne  power,  his  boundless  ambition  would 
have  spread  slav^'  and  desolation  over  the  provinces  of 
Europe. 

From  the  long-<fisputed  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphra- 
tes, the  reign  of  the  grandson  of  Nushirvan  was  suddenly 
extended  to  the  Hellespont  and  the  Nile,  the  ancient  limits 
of  the  Persian  monarchy.  But  the  provinces,  which  had 
been  fiahioned  by  the  habits  of  six  hundred  years  to  the  vir- 
tues and  vices  of  the  Roman  government,  supported  with 
reluctance  the  yoke  of  the  Barbarians.  The  idea  of  a  repub- 
lic was  kept  alive  by  the  institutions,  or  at  least  by  the  writ* 
ings^  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  the  subjects  of  Herac- 
lius  had  been  edueated  to  pronounce  the  words  of  liberty  and 
law.  But  it  has  always  been  the  pride  and  policy  of  Orien- 
tal princes  to  display  the  titles  and  attributes  of  their  omnip- 
otence ;  to  upbraid  a  nation  of  slaves  with  their  true  name 
and  abject  condition,  and  to  enforce,  by  cruel  and  insolent 
threats,  the  rigor  of  their  absolute  commands.  The  Chris- 
tians of  the  ^t  were  scandalized  by  the  worship  of  fire, 
and  the  impious  doctrine  of  the  two  principles :  the  Magi 
were  not  less  intolerant  than  the  bishops ;  and  the  martyrdom 
of  some  native  Persians,  who  had  deserted  the  religion  of 
Zoroaster,**  was  conceived  to  be  the  prelude  of  a  fierce  and 

**  Hie  error  of  Baronius,  and  many  others  who  haye  carried  the 
arms  of  Chosroes  to  Carthage  instead  of  Chalcedon,  is  foanded  on  the 
near  resemblance  of  the  Oreek  words  KaX;^4^ova  and  Kapx^^^va,  in 
the  text  of  Theophanes,  Ac^  vrjach  have  been  sometimes  confoonded 
by  transcribers,  and  sometimes  by  critics. 

**  The  genuine  acts  of  St  Anastasius  are  published  in  those  of  the 
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general  persecution.  By  the  oppressive  laws  of  Justinian,  the 
adversaries  of  the  church  were  made  the  enemies  of  the 
state ;  the  alliance  of  the  Jews,  Nestorians,  and  Jaoobitea,  had 
contributed  to  the  success  of  Chosroes,  and  his  partial  fiivor 
to  the  sectaries  provoked  the  hatred  and  fears  of  the  Catholic 
clergy.  Conscious  of  their  fear  and  hatred,  the  Persian  con- 
queror governed  his  new  subjects  with  an  iroQ  sceptre ;  and, 
as  if  he  sui^pected  the  stabifity  of  his  dominion,  he  exhausted 
their  wealth  by  exorbitant  tributes  and  licentious  rapine; 
despoiled  or  demolished  the  temples  of  the  East ;  and  trans- 
ported to  his  hereditary  realms  the  gold,  the  silver,  the  pre- 
cious marbles,  the  arts,  and  the  artists  of  the  Asiatic  dties. 
In  the  obscure  picture  of  the  calamities  of  the  empire,**  it  is 
not  easy  to  discern  the  figure  of  Chosroes  himself  to  separate 
his  actions  from  those  of  his  lieutenants,  or  to  ascertain  his 
personal  merit  in  the  general  blaze  of  gloiy  and  magnifi- 
cence. He  enjoyed  with  ostentation  the  (raits  of  victory,  and 
firequently  retired  from  the  hardships  of  war  to  the  luxury  of 
the  palace.  But  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  years,  he  was 
deterred  by  superstition  or  resentment  from  approaching  the 
gates  of  Ctesiphon:  and  his  fiivorite  residence  of  Artemita, 
or  Dastagerd,  was  situate  beyond  the  Tigris,  about  sixty  miles 
to  the  north  of  the  capital.**  The  adjacent  pastures  were 
covered  with  flocks  and  herds :  the  paradise  or  park  was  re- 
plenished with  pheasants,  peacocks,  ostriches,  roebucks,  and 
wild  boars,  and  the  noble  game  of  lions  and  tigers  was  some- 
times turned  loose  for  the  bolder  pleasures  of  the  chase. 
Nine  hundred  and  sixty  elephants  were  maintained  for  the 
use  or  splendor  of  the  great  king:  his  tents  and  baggage 
were  carried  into  the  field  by  twelve  thousand  great  camels 
and  eight  thousand  of  a  smaller  size ;  **  and  the  royal  stables 

viith  general  council,  from  whence  Baronim  (AnnaL  Eodea.  A.  D. 
eU,  626,  627)  and  Butler  (Livea  of  the  Sainte,  voL  I  p.  242^248)  have 
taken  their  accounts.  The  holy  martyr  deserted  from  the  Persian  to 
the  Roman  army,  became  a  monk  at  Jerunalem,  and  insulted  the 
worship  of  the  Magi^  which  was  then  established  at  Cfleaarea  in  Pal* 
estin& 

**  Abulpharagius,  Dynast  p.  99.    Elmacin,  Hist  Saracen,  p.  14. 

**  D'Anville,  M6m.  de  1' Academic  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  zzziL  p. 
668—571. 

*'  The  difference  between  the  two  races  consists  in  one  or  two 

humps;  the  dromedary  has  only  one;  the  sixe  of  the  proper  camel  is 

larger  ;  the  country  he  comes  from,  Tiirkistan  or  Bactnana ;  the  drom- 

^edary  is  confined  to  Aralna  and  Africa.    Buffion,  Hist  Naturelle, 
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were  filled  with  six  thousand  mules  and  horses,  among  whom 
the  names  of  Shebdjz  and  Band  are  renowned  for  their  speed 
or  beauty.*  Six  thousand  guards  successively  mounted  before 
the  palace  gate ;  the  service  of  the  interior  apartments  was  per- 
formed by  twelve  thousand  slaves,  and  in  the  number  of  three 
thousand  virgins,  the  &irest  of  Asia,  some  happy  concubine 
might  console  her  master  for  the  age  or  ihe  indifiference  of 
Sira.  '  The  various  treasures  of  gold,  silver,  gems,  silks,  and 
aromatics,  were  deposited  in  a  hundred  subterraneous  vaults ; 
and  the  chamber  Bcdaverd  denoted  the  accidental  gift  of  the 
winds  which  had  wafted  the  spoils  of  Heraclius  into  one  of 
the  Syrian  harbors  of  his  rivaL  The  vice  of  flattery,  and 
perhaps  of  fiction,  is  not  ashamed  to  compute  the  thirty 
thousand  rich  hangings  that  adorned  the  walls;  the  forty 
thousand  columns  of  silver,  or  more  probably  of  marble,  and 
plated  wood,  that  supported  the  roof;  and  the  thousand 
globes  of  gold  suspended  in  the  dome,  to  imitate  the  motions 
of  the  planets  and  the  constellations  of  the  zodiac*'  While 
the  Persian  monarch  contemplated  the  wonders  of  his  art  and 
power,,  he  received  an  epistle  from  an  obscure  citizen  of 
Mecca,  inviting  him  to  acknowledge  Mahomet  as  the  apostle 
of  God.  He  rejected  the  invitation,  and  tore  the  epistle,  ^t, 
is  thus,'^  exclaimed  the  Arabian  prophet,  **  that  Gk>d  will  tear 
the  kingdom,  and  reject  the  supplications  of  Chosroes.*^**! 

torn.  zi.  pw  211,  4cc.  Aristot  Hist  Animsl.  torn.  i.  1  ii  a  1»  torn,  il  p. 
185. 

*^  Theophaoes,  ChroDograph.  p.  268.  D*Herbebt,  Biblioth^tie 
Orientale,  p.  9^7.  The  Greoks  describe  the  decay,  the  Persians  the 
spleodor,  of  Dastagerd ;  but  the  former  speak  from  the  modest  wit- 
ness of  the  eye,  the  latter  from  the  vague  report  of  the  ear. 

"*  The  historians  of  Mahomet,  AbuBeda  (m  Vit  Mohammed,  p.  92, 
98)  aod  Oagnier,  (Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  ii.  p.  247,)  date  this  emoasi^ 
in  the  viith  year  of  the  Hegira,  which  commences  A.  D.  628,  May  11. 
Their  chronology  is  erroneous,  since  Chosroes  died  in  the  month  of 
February  of  the  same  year,  (Pagi,  Critlca,  tom.  ii.  p.  779.)  The  count 
de  Boulainvilliers  (Vie  de  Mahomed,  pi  827,  828)  places  this  embassy 
about  A.  D.  615,  soon  after  the  conquest  of  Palestine.  Yet  Mahomet 
would  scarcely  have  ventured  so  soon  on  so  bold  a  step. 


*  The  rains  of  these  scenes  of  Khoosroo's  magnifloeiioe  have  been  visited 
by  Sir  B.  K.  Porter.  At  the  rains  of  Tokht^  i  Boston,  he  saw  a  gorgeoas 
pictare  of  a  hant,  singalarly  illastratiye  of  this  passage.  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p. 
S04.  Kisra  Sbirene,  which  he  afterwards  examined,  appears  to  have  been 
the  palace  of  Dastagerd.    VoL  ii.  p.  17:^-^175.— M. 

\  ^hoosroo  Parveez  was  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Karasoo  Biver 
when  be  received  the  letter  of  Mahomed.    He  tore  the  letter  and  threw  it 
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Flaoed  on  Ishe  veige  of  tke  two  groal  empires  of  the  EsBt, 
Mahomet  observed  with  secret  joy  the  progress  of  their  m«- 
taal  destruction ;  snd  m  the  midst  of  the  Persian  trinmphs, 
he  ventured  to  foretell,  that  before  maBj  years  shoald  eUwse, 
victory  should  again  return  to  the  banners  of  the  Romans.^ 
.  At  the  time  when  this  prediction  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
livered, no  popbeey  could  be  more  distant  from  its  juoom- 
plishment^  smce  the  first  twelve  years  of  HeracHos  annonneed 
the  approaching  dissolution  of  the  empire.  If  the  oaodves 
of  Ohosroes  had  been  pure  and  honorable^  he  must  have  ended 
^e  quarrel  with  the  death  of  Phocas,  and-  he  would  have  em- 
braced, as  his  best  ally,  the  fortunate  African  who  had  so  gen- 
erously avenged  the  injuries  of  his  benefaetor  BCaurice.  Tlie 
prosecution  of  the  war  revealed  the  true  diaracter  of  the  Bar^ 
oarian ;  and  the  suppliaat  embaaries  of  Heradias  to  beseedi 
his  clemency,  that  he  would  spare  the  innocent,  accept  a 
tribute,  and  give  peace  to  the  world,  were  rejected  with  con- 
temptuous siknce  or  insolent  menace.  8yria,  £^pt»  and  the 
provinces  of  Asia,  were  subdued  by  the  Persian  arms,  while 
Europe,  from  the  confines  of  Istria  to  the  long  wall  of  Thrace, 
was  oppressed  by  the  Avan,  unsatiated  with  the  blood  and 
rapine  of  the  Italian  war.  They  had  coolly  massacred  thdr 
male  captives  in  the  sacred  fimd  of  Pamionia;  the  women 
and  children  were  rednced  to  servitude,  and  the  noblest  vir- 
gins were  abandoned  to  the  promiscuous  lust  of  the  Barbar 
rians.  The  amorous  matron  who  opened  the  gates  of  Frinli, 
passed  a  short  night  in  the  arms  of  her  royal  lover ;  the  next 
evening,  Rorailda  was  condemned  to  the  embraces  of  twelve 
Avars,  and  the  third  day  the  Lombard  princess  was  impaled 

**  See  the  xzxth  chapter  of  the  Koran,  entitled  the  Ghreeka,  Over 
honest  and  learned  translator,  Sale,  (p.  830,  381,)  fairly  states  this 
conjecture,  gaeBs,  wager,  of  Mahomet ;  bat  BoulamvilUers,  (p  829 — 
844,)  with  wicked  intentions,  labors  to  establish  this  evident  prophecy 
of  a  future  eyent,  which  mu»t,  in  his  opinion,  embarrass  the  Christian 
polemics. 

into  the  Karasoo.  For  this  action,  the  moderate  author  of  the  Zeenat-ul- 
Taarikh  caUs  him  a  wretch,  and  rejoices  in  all  his  suhsequent  misfortooea. 
These  impreaaions  atiU  exist  I  remarked  to  a  Persian,  when  encamped 
near  the  Karasoo,  in  1800.  that  the  banks  were  very  high,  which  mast  make 
it  difficult  to  apply  its  waters  to  irrigation.  "  It  once  fertilized  the  whole 
country,"  said  the  jealous  Mahomedan,  "  but  its  channel  sunk  with  horror 
from  its  bauks,  when  that  madman,  Khoosroo,  threw  our  holy  Prophet's  let- 
ter into  its  stream ;  which  has  ever  since  been  aocorsefl  and  useless."  Bial- 
cola's  Persim,  vol.  I  p.  les.—M. 
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in  the  sight  of  the  camp,  while  the  chagan  observed  with  ^ 
oroel  smile,  that  such  a  husband  was  the  fit  recompense  of  her 
lewdness  and  perfidy.**  By  these  impracable  enemies.  He- 
radius,  on  either  side,  was  insulted  and  besieged:  and  the 
Boman  empire  was  reduced  to  the  walls  of  Constantinople, 
with  the  remnant  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  Africa,  and  some 
maritime  dties,  from  I^re  to  Trebizond,  of  the  Asiatic  coast 
After  the  loss  of  Egypt,  the  capital  was  afflicted  by  famine 
and  pestilence ;  and  the  emperor,  incapable  of  resistance,  and 
hopeless  of  relief,  had  resolved  to  transfer  his  person  and 
government  to  the  more  secure  residence  of  Carthage.  His 
ships  were  already  laden  with  the  treasures  of  the  palace; 
but  his  flight  was  arrested  by  the  patriarch,  who  armed  the 
powers  of  religion  in  the  defence  rf  his  country ;  led  HeraS- 
Jius  to  the  altar  of  St.  Sophia,  and  extorted  a  solemn  oath, 
that  he  would  live  and  die  with  the  people  whom  God  had 
intrusted  to  his  care.  The  ohagan  was  encamped  in  the 
plains  of  Thrace;  but  he  dissembled  his  perfidious  designs, 
and  solidted  an  interview  with  the  emperor  near  the  town  of 
Heraclea.  Their  reconciliation  was  celebrated  with  eques- 
trian games ;  the  senate  and  people,  in  their  gayest  apparel, 
Ksorted  to  Uie  festival  of  peace;  and  the  Avars  beheld,  with 
envy  and  desire,  the  spectacle  of  Roman  luxury.  On  a  sud- 
den the  hippodrome  was  encompassed  by  the  Scythian  cav- 
alry, who  had  pressed  their  secret  and  nocturnal  march :  the 
tremendous  sound  of  the  chagan's  whip  gave  the  signal  of  the 
assault,  and  Heradius,  wrapping  his  diadem  round  his  arm, 
was  saved  with  extreme  hazard,  by  the  fleetness  of  his  horse. 
So  r^id  was  the  pursuit,  that  the  Avars  almost  entered  the 
golden  gate  of  Constantinople  with  the  flying  crowds :  **  but 
tbe  plunder  of  the  suburbs  rewarded  their  treason,  and  they 
transported  beyond  the  Danube  two  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  captaves.  On  the  shore  of  Chalcedon,  the  emperor 
held  a  safer  conference  with  a  more  honorable  foe,  who,  be- 
fore Heradius  descended  from  his  galley,  sainted  with  rever- 
ence and  pity  the  majesty  of  the  purple.    The  friendly  ofifer 


^*  Paul  Warnefiid,  6e  Oestifl  Lniigobttrdonim,  L  iv.  &  88,  42.  Mo* 
ratori,  Aimali  d'  Italia,  torn.  v.  p  805,  Ac 

*'  The  Paschal  Ohroaide,  which  sometimes  introduces  fragmeats  of 
history  into  a  barren  list  of  names  and  dates,  gives  the  best  account 
of  the  treason  of  the  Avars,  p.  889,  890.  The  number  of  captives  n 
added  by  NicephorosL 
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of  Sain,  the  Penian  general,  to  conduct  an  embany  to  the 
presence  of  the  great  king,  was  accepted  with  the  warmeet 
gratitude,  and  the  prayer  for  pardon  juid  peace  was  humbly 
presented  by  the  Pra&torian  pnefect,  the  prefect  of  the  city, 
and  one  of  the  first  eodesiastics  of  the  pairiarcha  church." 
But  the  lieutenant  of  Chosroes  had  fatally  mistaken  the  inten- 
tions of  his  master.  ''It  was  not  an  embassy/'  said  the  ty- 
rant of  Asia,  ''it  was  the  person  of  Heradius,  bound  in 
chains,  that  he  should  have  brought  to  the  foot  of  my  throne. 
I  will  never  give  peace  to  the  emperor  of  Rom.e,  till  he  has 
abjured  his  crucified  Qod,  and  embraced  the  worship  of  the 
sun."  Sain  was  flayed  alive,  according  to  the  inhuman  prac- 
tice of  his  country;  and  the  separate  and  rigorous  confine- 
vient  of  the  ambassadors  violated  the  law  of  nations,  i^id  the 
fiuth  of  an  express  stipulation.  Yet  the  experience  of  six 
years  at  length  persuaded  the  Persian  monarch  to  renounce 
the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  and  to  specify  the  annual 
tribute  or  ransom  of  the  Roman  empire ;  a  thousand  talents 
of  gold,  a  thousand  talents  of  silver,  a  thousand  silk  robes,  a 
thousand  horses,  and  a  thousand  virgins.  Heraclius  subscribed 
these  ignominious  terms ;  but  the  time  and  space  which  he 
obtain^  to  collect  such  treasures  from  the  poverty  of  the  £ast, 
was  industriously  employed  m  the  preparations  of  a  bold  and 
desperate  attack. 

Of  the  characters  conspicuous  in  histoiy,  that  of  Heraclius 
is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  inconsistent  In  the  first 
and  last  years  of  a  long  reign,  the  emperor  appears  to  be  the 
slave  of  sloth,  of  pleasure,  or  of  superstition,  tne  careless  and 
impotent  spectator  of  the  public  calamities.  But  the  languid 
mi^ts  of  the  morning  and  evening  are  separated  by  the  bright- 
ness of  the  meridian  sun ;  the  Arcadius  of  the  pakoe  arose 
the  CiBsar  of  the  camp ;  and  the  honor  of  Rome  and  Heraclius 
was  gloriously  retrieved  by  the  exploits  and  trophies  of  six 
adventurous  campaigns,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Byzantine 
historians  to  have  revealed  the  causes  of  his  slunAber  and  vigi- 
lance. At  this  distance  we  can  only  conjecture,  that  he  was 
endowed  with  more  personal  courage  than  political  resolution ; 
that  he  was  detained  by  the  charms,  and  perhaps  the  arts,  of 

"  Some  orainal  pieces,  aneh  as  the  speech  or  letter  of  the  Roman 
ambasfladors,  (p.  886 — 888,)  likewise  constitute  the  merit  of  the  Pas- 
chal Ohrooicie,  which  was  composed,  perhaps  at  Aleiaodria,  under 
the  reign  of  Heradiua 
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]u8  meoe  Martina,  ^th  whom,  after  the  deaOi  of  Eudoda,  he 
eontracted  an  iDoeBtaoua  marriage ;  ^'  and  that  he  yielded  td 
the  base  advice  of  the  oounsellors,  who  urged,  as  a  fuiid»- 
mental  law,  that  the  life  of  the  emperor  should  never  be  ex- 
posed in  the  field.*^  Perhaps  he  was  awakened  by  the  last 
insolent  demand  of  the  Persian  conqueror ;  but  at  the  moment 
when  HeracKus  assumed  the  spirit  of  a  hero,  the  only  hopes 
of  the  Romans  were  drawn  from  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
which  might  threaten  the  proud  prosperity  of  Chosroes,  and 
must  be  fiivorable  to  those  who  had  attained  the  lowest  period 
of  depression/*  To  provide  for  the  expenses  of  war,  was  the 
first  care  of  the  emperor;  and  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
the  tribute,  he  was  allowed  to.  solicit  the  benevolence  of  the 
eastern  provinces.  But  the  revenue  no  longer  flowed  in  tin 
usnal  channels ;  the  credit  of  an  arbitrary  prince  is  annihilated 
by  his  power ;  and  the  courage  of  Heradius  was  first  dis- 
pUyed  in  daring  to  borrow  the  consecrated  wealth  ofchurchea, 
under  the  solemn  vow  of  restoring,  with  usury,  whatever  he 
had  been  compelled  to  employ  in  the  service  of  religion 
and  of  the  empire.  The  clergy  themselves  appear  to  have 
sympathized  with  the  public  distress;  and  the  discreet 
patriarch  of  Alexandria,  without  admitting  the  precedent  of 
sacrilege,  assisted  his  sovereign  by  the  miraculous  or  season- 
able  revelation  of  a  secret  treasure/*     Of  the  soldiers  who 

**  Nieephoms,  (p  10,  11,)  who  brands  this  marriage  with  the  names 
of  iB*9fi»»t  and  ieiittrw,  ia  happy  to  ebserye,  that  of  two  sons^  its  in- 
ceetuoua  fruity  the  elder  was  marked  by  Providence  with  a  stiff  neck, 
the  younger  with  the  loss  of  hearing. 

''*  George  of  Piaidia,  (Acroaa.  L  112 — 126,  p.  6,)  who  states  the 
opinions,  acquits  the  pusillanimous  counsellors  of  any  sinister  views. 
Would  he  have  excused  the  proud  and  contemptuous  admonition  of 
Griepust     *'£v(0w«Ta{bMr  oi«  i(9v  ffariXti  l^iu   KoraXffW^tiif   fiaoOuttif 

^*  Ei'  rftf  bt'  l«foy  ipfiipai  g^tas 

'ArrMrrp^ox  6i,  Ac.    GeoTge  Pisid  Acroaa.  L  61,  Acl  p.  4, 

Tlie  Orientals  are  not  less  fond  of  remarking  this  strange  vidssitude ; 
and  I  remember*  some  story  of  Khosrou  Parvis,  not  very  unlike  the 
ring  of  Polycrates  of  Samoe. 

"^  Baronms  gravely  rektea  this  discovery,  or  rather  tsansmutation, 
of  harrels,  not  of  honey,  but  of  gold^  (AnnaL  Bodes.  A.  D.  620,  No, 
8,  <fec.)  Tet  the  loan  was  arbitrary,  smce  it  was  collected  by  soldiers, 
who  were  ordered  to  leave  tl^  pstriarch  of  Alexandria  no  more  than  one 
hundred  pounds  o(  gold.     ificephcHrns,  (pi  11,)  two  hundred  yean 
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bad  conspired  with  Phocas,  onlj  two  were  found  to  have  wuh 
vived  the  stroke  of  time  and  of  the  Barbarians ;  ^^  the  kwi 
aven  of  these  seditious  veterans,  was  imperfectly  supplied  hj 
the  new  levies  of  Heradius,  and  the  gold  of  the  sanetuaij 
united,  in  the  same  camp,  the  names,  and  arms,  and  languages 
of  the  East  and  West  He  would  have  been  consent  with  Uie 
neutRdity  of  the  Avara;  and  his  fneudlj  entreaty,  that  the 
diagau  would  act,  not  as  the  enemy,  but  as  the  guardian,  of 
the  empire,  was  accompanied  with  a  more  persuasive  donative 
of  two  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold*  Two  days  after  the 
HBStival  of  Easter,  the  emperor,  ezohanging  his  purple  for  the 
rifl^>le  garb  of  a  penitent  and  wanior,^*  gave  the  signal  of 
his  departure.  To  the  fcith  of  the  people  HeracUus  leeom- 
luended  his  duldren;  the  civil  and  military  powers  were 
vested  in  the  most  deserving  hands,  and  the  discretion  of  the 
patriarch  and  senate  was  autkorized  to  save  or  surrender  the 
city,  if  thev  should  be  oppressed  in  his  absence  by  the  superior 
forces  of  the  enemy. 

The  neighboiing  heights  of  Chalcedon  were  covered  with 
tents  and  arms :  but  if  the  new  levies^  of  Heraolius  had  be«i 
rashly  led  to  the  attack,  the  victory  of  the  Persians  in  the 
sight  of  C^onstantincflfi  might  have  been  th&  last  day  of  the 
Roman  empire.  As  impudent  would  it  have  been  to  advance 
into  the  provincoB  of  Asia,  leaving  their  innumerable  eavair^ 
to  intercept  his  convoys,  and  continually  to  hang  on  the  lassi- 
tude and  disorder  of  his  rear.  But  the  Grreeks  were  still  mas- 
ters of  the  8ea<^  fleet  of  galleys,  transports,  and  store^hips^ 
was  assembled  in  the  harbor;  the  Barbarians' consented  to 
embark ;  a  steady  wind  carried  them  through  the  Hellespont ; 
the  western  and  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor  lay  on  their  left 
hand ;  the  spirit  of  their  chief  was  first  displayed  in  a  storm ; 
and  even  the  eunuchs  of  his  train  were  excited  to  %\dkir  and 
to  work  by  the  example  of  their  master.  He  landed  his  troops 
on  the  confines  of  Syria  and  Cilicia,  in  the  Gulf  of  Scanderoon, 


afterwards,  speaks  with  ill  hnmor  of  this  contribution,  which  the 
church  of  ConBtantinople  might  still  feeL 

^'  Theopbylact  Symocatt^  I  yiil  c  12.  This  ciicumstaDoe  need  not 
excite  our  8ui*prise.  The  muster-roll  of  a  regimeoti  even  in  time  of 
peaco,  is  renewed  in  less  than  twenty  or  twenty-five  year& 

'*  He  changed  his  purple  for  blaek^  buckskins,  and  dyed  them  red  in 
the  blood  of  the  Persians,  (Georg.  Pisid.  Acroea.  iil  118,  121,  128. 
See  the  notes  of  Foggini,  pi  86.) 
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whsa»  die  coast  avddenlj  tums  to  th«  ■ooAfa  ;**  and  his  dia- 
isarnmeBt  was  ezpreBaed  in  th^  choica  oi  this  importaot  post** 
fVoiD  all  sidas,  the  eeattoied  garnsona  of  the  maritime  ckles 
and  the  mountaina  might  repair  with  speed  and  salbtj  to  hk 
Imperial  standard.  The  natural  ibrtifitttboa  <^  Oilicia  pro- 
tected, and  even  eoneealed,  the  camp  of  HeraoKinB,  which  was 
pitched  near  Issns,  on  the  same  gromid  where  Aleiaoider  bad 
▼anqokhed  the  host  of  Darius.  Hie  angle  which  the  emperor 
eocnpied  was  deeplj  indented  into  a  vast  semicircle  of  the 
Asiatic,  Armenian,  and  Byrian  provinees ;  and  to  whatsoever 
point  of  the  oiroamference  he  shoold  direct  hia  attack,  it  w» 
easy  ^r  him  to  dissemble  his  own  motionB,  and  to  prevent 
those  of  the  enemy.  In  the  camp  of  Issue,  the  Roman  eenend 
reformed  the  slotii  and  disorder  of  the  rettaans,  and  edracated 
'  the  new  recrvits^  in  the  knowledge  and  practioe  of  military 
virtne.  Unf<^ding  the  mipaenkHis  imaffe  of  Christ,  he*  niged 
them  to  r$venff$  Ae  holy  altars  which  had  been  proAmed  by 
the  wonblppeie  of  fire ;  addressing  them  by  the  endearing 
appellations  of  sons  and  brethren,  he  deplored  the  public  and 
private  wronas  of  the  repablio.  The  subjects  of  a  monarch 
were  persuaded  that  they  fought  m  the  cause  of  freedom; 
and  a  similar  enthunasm  was  communicated  to  the  foreign 
meioenanes,  who  must  have  viewed  with  equal  indifference  ue 
interest  of  Borne  and  of  Persia.  Herat^us  himself^  with  the 
skill  and  patience  of  a  centurion,  inculcated  the  leasoos  of  the 
sehool  of  tactics,  and  the  scddierB  were  assiduously  trsined  in 
the  use  of  theur  weapona,  and  tiie^  ezennses  and  evolutions  of 

^*  Qeoige  of  PiBidia,  (Acros&  ii  10»  p.  8)  has  fixed  this  important 
point  of  the  Syrian  and  Gttician  gates.  Tbey  are  ekgantly  deaeribed 
by  XeDophon,  who  marched  through  them  a  thoiuaad  years  before.  A 
narrow  pass  of  three  stadia  between  steep,  high  rocks,  (trlrpni  ^XC^croi) 
and  the  Mediterranean,  was  dosed  at  each  end  by  Biroog  gates,  im< 
pregnable  to  the  land,  (ni^>Ofrr  o««  h»  $tf)  accessible  by  sea,  (Anab- 
asis, 1.  i  p.  86,  88,  with  Hntcfamson's  Geographical  Dinertation,  p.  vi) 
The  ffates  were  thirty-five  paraaaQgs,  or  leagues,  from  Tarsus,  (Anab- 
asis, I  i  p.  88,  84,)  and  eight  or  tea  from  Antiocfa.  Oompare  Itinerar. 
Weawlitig,  p.  580,  681.  Soholtens,  Index  Oeograph.  aa  calcem  Vik. 
Saladin.pL  9.  Voyage  en  Tarqnie  et  «n  Perse^  par  M.  Otter,  torn.  L  p. 
78,  79. 

**  Heradios  might  write  to  a  friend  in  the  modest  words  of  CScero : 
**Oastra  haboimus  ea  ipsa  qn»  oonliu  Darinm  ^bnerat  apod  Issom 
Alexander,  imperator  mind  paulo  melior  qnam  ant  tn  ant  ega''  Ad 
Attienm,  ▼.  20.  issus,  a  rich  and  flourishing  dtr  in  the  time  of  Xeno* 
phon,  was  ruined  by  the  prosperity  of  Alexandria  or  Scsoderoon,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  bay. 
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the  field.  .The  cavalry  and  infitotiy  in  light  or  heavy  aimor 
were  divided  into  two  partieB ;  the  trumpeta  were  fixed  in  the 
oeDtre,  and  their  signah  direoted  the  inatfch,  the  charge,  the  re- 
treat or  puTBuit ;  the  direct  or  oblique  order,  the  deep  or  ex- 
tended poalaoz  ;  to  represent  in  fictitious  combat  the  operations 
of  genuine  war.  Whatever  hardships  the  emperor  imposed  on 
the  troops,  he  inflicted  with  equal  severity  on  himself;  their 
labor,  their  diet,  thdr  sleep,  were  measured  by  the  inflexible 
rules  of  discipline ;  and,  without  despising  the  enemy,  they 
were  taught  to  repose  an  implicit  con^ence  in  their  own  valor 
and  the  wisdom  of  their  leader.  Oilicia  was  soon  encompassed 
with  the  Persian  arms ;  but  their  cavalry  hesitated  to  enter  the 
defiles  of  Mount  Taurus,  till  they  were  circumvented  by  the 
evolutions  of  Heradius,  who  insensibly  gained  their  rear,  whilst 
he  appeared  to  present  his  front  in  order  of  battle.  By  a  fidse 
motion,  which  seemed  to  threaten  Armenia,  he  drew  them, 
against  their  wishes,  to  a  general  action.  They  were  tempted 
by  the  artful  disorder  of  his  camp;  but  when  the^ advanced 
to  combat,  the  ground,  the  sun,  and  the  expectation  of  both 
armies,  were  unpropitious  to  the  Barbarians ;  the  Romans  suc- 
cessfully repeated  their  tactics  in  a  field  of  batUe,**  and  the 
event  of  the  day  declared  to  the  world,  that  the  Persians  wera 
not  invincible,  and  that  a  hero  was  invested  with  the  purple. 
Strong  in  victory  and  fame,  Heradius  boldly  ascended  the 
heights  of  Mount  Taurus,  directed  his  march  through  the  plains 
of  Cappadocia,  and  established  his  troops,  for  the  winter  season, 
in  safe  and  plentiful  quarters  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Halys.*" 
His  soul  was  superior  to  the  vanity  of  entertaining  Ck>nstantinople 
with  an  imperfect  triumph ;  but  the  presence  of  the  emperor  was 
indispensably  required  to  soothe  the  restless  and  rapacious  spirit 
of  the  Avars. 

Since  the  days  of  Scipio  and  Hannibal,  no  bolder  enterprise 
has  been  attempted  than  that  which  Heradius  achieved  for 
the  deliverance  of  the  empire.**     He  permitted  the  Persians 

*^  Fpggiiu(Ajiiiotat  p  81)  suspecU  that  the  Persians  were  deceived 
by  the  ^Xay{  rcrXvy^^nr  of  ifiliao,  (Tactic,  'c.  48^  an  intricate  spiral 
motion  of  the  army.  He  observes  (p.  28)  that  the  military  descrip&ons 
of  George  of  Pisidia  are  transcribed  in  the  Tactics  of  the  emperor  Leq. 

**  George  of  Pisidia,  an  eye-witness,  (Acroaa  iL  122,  ^,)  described 
in  three  aeroateu,  or  cantos,  the  first  expedition  of  Heradius.  The 
poem  has  been  lately  (1777)  pablished  at  Rome ;  but  such.vague  and 
declamatory  praise  is  fiar  from  oorrespondinff  with  the  saniniine  hopes 
of  Pagi,  D'AnviUe,  AcL  i~      -s  — s  t— 

••  llieophaneB  (p.  266)  carries  Heradius  swiftly  (««ra  r^xit)  into 
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to  oppreaB  hr  a  while  the  provinoes,  and  to  insult  with  impiH 
oity  the  eapital  of  the  Eaat ;  while  the  Roman  emperor  ex- 
plored his  perilous  way  through  the  Black  Sea,*^  and  the 
mountains  of  Armenia,  pepetratod  into  the  heart  of  Persia,'* 
and  recalled  the  armies  of  the  great  king  to  the  defence  of 
their  bleeding  country.  With  a  select  hand  of  ^ve  thousand 
soldiers,  Heraclins  sailed  from  Gonstant]n<^le  to  TVebizond ; 
assembled  his  forces  which  had  wintered  in  ihe  Pontic  regions; 
and,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  encoui> 
aged  his  subjects  and  allies  to  march  with  the  suocesBor  of  Con- 
stantine  under  the  fiedthfnl  and  victorious  banner  of  the  cross. 
When  the  legions  of  Lacullus  and  Pompej  first  passed  the 
Euphrates,  they  Mushed  at  th^r  easy  victory  over  the  natives 
of  Armenia.  JBut  the  long  experience  of  war  had  hardened 
the  minds  and  bodies  of  th^  effeminate  peeple ;  their  zeal  and 
bravery  were  approved  in  the  service  of  a  declining  empire ; 
they  abhorred  and  feared  the  wnrpation  of  the  house  of  Sas- 
san,  and  tin  memory  of  persecation  envenomed  their  pious 
hatred  of  the  enemies  of  Christ  The  limits  of  Armenia,  as 
it  had  been  ceded  to  the  emperor  Maurice,  extended  as  far 
as  the  Araxes :  the  river  submitted  to  the  indignity  of  a 
^<^g^**  f^  Heradius,  in  the  footsteps  of  liark  Antony,  ad- 

ArmeDia.  Nleephoras,  (p.  llj  iiioagh  he  oonlbimds  the  two  expe- 
ditkns,  defines  the  provipce  of  Laxica.  Eutychius  (Annal.  torn. 
iL  p.  281)  has  given  the  6000  men,  with  the  more  probable  statioo  of 
Trebizond. 

**  From  GonBtSQtinople  to  Trebizond,  with  a  fiiir  wind»  four  or  fi?e 
days;  from  thence  to  Erzerom,  five;  to  Eriran,  twelve;  to  TVtums, 
ten ;  in  all,  thirtj-twa  Such  is  the  Itinerary  of  Tavernier,  (Voyages, 
torn.  i.  p.  12 — 66,)  who  was  per£ectlv  convereant  with  the  roads  of 
Aisia.  Toumefort,  who  travelled  with  a  pacha,  spent  ten  or  twelve 
days  between  Trebispnd  and  Erierom,  (Voyage  du  Levant,  torn.  iiL 
lettre  xviil ;)  and  Chardin  rVoyages,  tom.  i  p  249 — 264)  gives  the 
more  correct  distanoe  of  fitty-three  parasangs,  each  of  6000  paces, 
{whatpaces t)  between  Erivan  and Tauris. 

**  Tlie  expedition  of  Heradius  into  Persia  is  finely  illustrated  b;^  M. 
IVAnTille,  (Memoires  de  I'Acad^mie  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  zxviiL  p. 
669 — 678.)  He  discovers  the  situation  ^  Oandzaca,  Thebarma,  Das- 
tafferd,  Acl,  with  admirable  skill  and  learning ;  but  the  obscure  cam- 
paign of  624  he  passes  over  in  silence. 

**  £t  pontem  indignatus  Araxes. — ^Virgil,  u^neid,  viii.  728. 

The  River  Araxes  is  noisy,  rapid,  vehement,  and,  with  the  melting  of 
the  snows,  irresistible :  the  strongest  and  most  massy  bridges  are  swept ' 
away  by  the  current ;  and  its  ifuUgnaiion  is  attested  bv  the  ruins  of 
many  arches  near  the  old  town  of  Zulia.    Voyages  de  Chardin,  tom.  i 
y.  262. 
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Toneed  towards  the  dty  of  Tunit  or  G^dsaca,"*  the  andrat 
and  modem  eapital  of  one  of  tiie  provinoeB  of  Media.  At  the 
head  of  for^  tiioaaand  men,  GhosroeB  himself  had  returned 
from  some  distant  expedition  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the 
Roman  arms ;  but  he  retreated  on  the  approach  m  Heraeliusy 
declining  the  generous  alternative  of  peaoe  or  of  bisttle.  In- 
stead of  half  a  million  of  inhabitalitSy  which  have  been  ascribed 
to  TauriB  under  the  reign  of  the  SophjB,  the  dtj  contained 
no  more  than  three  thousand  honsos ;  but  the  value  oC  the 
royal  treasures  was  enhanced  bj  a  tradition,  that  they  were 
the  spoils  of  OroBsas,  which  had  been  transported  hj  Cyrus 
from  the  dtadei  of  Sardss.  llie  rapid  conquests  of  H^radius 
were  suspended  only  bv  the  innter  season;  a  motive  of  pru- 
dence, or  superstition,'*  determined  his  teti'eat  into  the  prov- 
ince of  Albania,  aloi^  the  shores  of  the  Gisspian;  and  his 
tents  were  most  probaUy  pitched  in  the  pUuns  of  Mogan,*" 
the  fiivorite  encampment  or  Oriental  princes.  In  the  course 
of  this  succesBftil  inroad,  he  signalised  the  seal  and  revenge 
of  a  ChnBtian  emperor :  at  his  command,  the  soldiers  extin- 
gubhed  the  fire,  and  destroyed  the  temples,  of  the  Magi ; 
tiie  statues  of  Chosroes,  who  aspired  to  divine  honors,  were 
abandoned  to  the  flames ;  and  the  ruins  ci  Tliebarma  or  Or- 
mia,'*  which  had  given  birth  to  Zoroaster  himself,  made  some 
atonement  for  the  injuries  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  A  purer 
spirit  of  religion  was  shown  in  the  reKef  and  deliverance  of 

•*  Ohardiii,  torn,  i  p.  255—259.  With  the  Orientals,  (IXHerbelot, 
Biblioth.  Orient  p.  884,]  he  aacrlbefl  the  foundation  of  Tauri^  or  Tebris, 
to  Zobdde,  the  wife  at  the  famous  KhaKf  Haronn  Ahushid ;  bat  it 
appears  to  have  been  more  andent ;  and  the  names  of  Chindzaca,  Gazaea, 
Gaza,  are  espressive  of  the  royal  treasure.  The  number  of  650,000 
inhabitants  is  reduced  by  Ohardin  from  1,100,000,  the  popular  es- 
timate. 

**  He  opened  the  gospel,  and  applied  or  interpreted  the  first  casual 
pass&re  to  the  name  and  situation  of  Albania.    'Rieophanes,  p.  258. 

••  The  heath  of  Mogan,  between  the  Cyrus  and  the  Arazes,  is  sixty 
parasangs  in  length  and  twenty  in  breadth,  (Olearfus,  p.  102S.  1624J 
abounding  In  waters  and  fruitful  pastures,  (Hnt  de  Nadir  Shah,  trans> 
lated  by  Mr.  Jones  from  a  Persian  MS.,  part  il  p.  2,  3.)  See  the  en- 
campments  of  Timur,  (Hist  par  Sherefeddin  Ali,!  ▼.  c.  87,  L  vL  c  18,) 
add  the  coronation  of  Nadir  Shah,  (Hist  Persanne,  p.  8--1S,  and  the 
English  Life  by  Mr.  Jones,  p.  64,  65.) 

**  Thebarma  and  Ormia,  near  the  Lake  Spauta,  are  proved  to  be  the 
same  dty  by  D'Anville,  (M^moires  de  T  Academic,  torn,  xxviii.  p.  664, 
565.)  It  is  honored  as  the  birthplace  of  Zoroaster,  according  to  tiie 
Peniahs,  (Schultens.  Index  Geograph.  p.  48 ;)  and  their  tradition  is 
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Mif  thoOMBd  captfveB.  Heraditn  was  mwwdod  bj  Uiar 
tears  aaid  gratsM  aoduDatiooB ;  but  tbk  wise  meaanre,  wlikh 
spread  the  fioiie  of  hk  beneTolenee,  diffaeed  the  murmius  of 
tbe  Peisiaiis  against  the  pride  and  obstniaey  of  their  own  sor- 
eraign. ' 

AmidBt  the  glories  of  the  avooeeding  eampaSgn,  Heraefios 
is  almost  lost  to  oor  ejes,  and  to  those  of  the  Bjzantme  his- 
torisDs."  Prom  the  spadons  and  fruitful  plains  of  Albania, 
the  emperor  ftppears  to  Mlow  the  ehain  of  Hyrcanian  Moun- 
tains, to  descend  into  the  pro?lnoe  of  Media  or  Irak,  and  to 
cany  Ins  yictorioaa  anos  as  fer  as  the  rojal  cities  <^  Oasbin 
and  Iiqpahan,  whieh  had  nevctr  been  approached  by  a  Roman 
conciueror.  Alarmed  bj  the  danger  of  his  kingdom,  the 
powers  of  Chosvoes  were  already  mailed  from  the  Nile  and 
the  Bosphorus,  and  three  formidable  anmes  surrounded,  in  a 
distant  and  hostile  land,  the  camp  of  the  empeior.  The  Col- 
ohian  allies  prepared  to  desert  his  standard ;  and  the  fears  of 
the  bravest  reterans  were  expressed,  rather  than  concealed, 
by  their  desponding,  rilenee.  ^  Be  not  teirified,"  said  the 
intrepid  Heractius,  *^  l^  the  midtitade  of  your  foes.  With  the 
aid  oiF  Heaven,  one  Roman  may  trinmt>h  over  a  thousand  Bar- 
barians. But  if  we  devote  our  lives  kr  the  salvation  of  our 
brethren,  we  shall  obtain  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  and  our 
immortal  reward  will  be  liberally  paid  by  God  and  pcetetitf." 
These  magnanimous  sentiments  were  supported  by  the  vigor 
of  his  actions.  He  repelled  the  threefold  attack  of  the  Per- 
sians, improved  the  divisions  oi  their  chiefe,  and,  by  a  well- 
concerted  train  of  marohes,  retreats,  and  suooessftil  actions, 
finally  diased  them  from  tlie  field  into  the  fortified  cities  of 

fortified  bj  M.  Perron  d'Anquetil,  (M6in.  de  TAcad  des  Imcripi  too. 
XL  y,  876,)  with  some  texts  from  Am,  or  their,  Zendsyesta.* 
•>  I  cannot  find,  and  (what  is  much  more,)  M.  IXAnyille  does  not  at- 


tempt to  seek,  tbe  Salhan,  Tarantum,  territory  of  the  Hona,  A&,  i 
tioned  bv  Theopbanes,  (p.  260 — 262.)  Eutycbius,  (AnnaL  torn,  il  p. 
281,  282,}  an  insufficient  author,  names  Asphahan ;  and  Casbin  is  moet 
probably  the  dty  of  Sapor.  Ispahan  is  twenty-fbnr  days'  JonrDey 
from  Tam^s,  and  Oasbin  half  way  between,  them  (Voyages  de  Tayor- 
nier,  torn  L  p  68 — 82.)    

*  l^Anville  (M^.  de  V Acad,  des  Inseript  torn.  xzJdi.  p.  560)  labored  to 
prove  the  identity  of  these  two  cities ;  bnt  aooording  to  M.  St  Martin,  toI. 
xi.  p.  97,  not  with  perfect  sacoess.  Oanniafa.  called  Ariema  in  the  aooieot 
Pehlvi  books,  is  considered,  both  by  tbe  followers  of  Zoroaster  and  by  the 
Mahometans,  as  his  birthplace.  It  ia  situated  in  the  soatbem  part  of 
Aderbidjan. — IL 
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Media  and  AmjntL  In  the  aeverity  of  the  winter  season, 
Sarbaraza  deemed  himself  secure  in  the  waUs  of  Saiban :  he 
was  surprised  bj  the  actiTitj  of  Hersdius,  who  divided  his 
troops,  and  performed  a  labonous  march  in  the  silence  of  the 
night  The  flat  roofe  of  the  houses  were  defended  with  use- 
less valor  against  the  darts  and  torches  of  the  Romans :  the 
satraps  and  nobles  of  Persia,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
and  the  flower  of  their  martial  youth,  were  either  shun  or 
made  prisoners.  The  general  escajped  bj  a  jHrecipitate  flight, 
but  his  golden  armor  was  the  pnae  of  the  conqueror;  and 
the  soldiers  of  Heraolius  enjoyed  the  wealth  and  repose  which 
they  had  so  nobly  deserved.  On  the  return  of  spring,  the 
emperor  traversed  in  seven  days  the  mountains  of  Curdistap, 
and  passed  without  resistance  the  rapid  stream  of  the  1^[ris. 
Oppressed  by  the  weight  of  their  spoils  and  captives,  the  Ko- 
man  army  halted  under  the  walls  of  Amida ;  and  Heraclios 
informed  the  senate  of  Oonstaatinople  of  his  safely  and  suc- 
cess, which  they  had  already  felt  by  the  retreat  of  the  be- 
siegers. The  bridges  of  the  Euphrates  were  destroyed  by 
the  Persians ;  but  as  soon  as  the  emperor  had  discovered  a 
ford,  they  hastily  retired  to  defend  the  banks  of  the  Sams," 
in  Cilicia.  That  river,  an  impetuous  torrent,  was  about  three 
hundred  feet  broad ;  the  bridge  was  fortified  with  strong  tur- 
rets ;  and  the  banks  were  lined  with  Barbarian  archers.  After 
a  bloody  conflict,  which  continued  till  the  evenii^,  the  Bo- 
mans  prevailed  in  the  assault ;  and  a  Persian  of  gigantic  siae 
was  slain  and  thrown  into  the  Saras  by  the  hand  of  the  em- 

S^ror  himself.  The  enemies  were  dispersed  and  dismayed ; 
eradius  pursued  his  march  to  Sebaste  in  Cappadoda ;  and 
at  the  expiration  of  three  years,  the  same  coast  of  the  Euz- 
ine  applauded  his  return  m>m  a  long  and  victorious  expedi- 
tion.** 

Instead  of  skirmishing  on  the  frontier,  the .  two  monarchs 
who  disputed  the  empire  of  the  East  aimed  their  desperate 

**  At  ten  paraaaaffs  from  TarsoB,  the  army  of  the  yooDger  CvruB 
passed  the  Sams,*  three  plethra  in  breadth :  the  Ptramus,  a  stadiun^ 
m  breadth,  ran  five  parasangs  fieuiher  to  the  eaat^  (Xenophoo,  Anahaa. 
I  i.  p.  88,  84.) 

*^  George  of  Pisidia  (BeU.  Abaricmn,  246—265,  p.  49)  odehrates 
with  truth  the  persevering  coorage  of  the  three  campaigns  (rpcc( 
9tpt6p6n9vs)  against  the  Persians. 


*  Now  the  Siban.— M. 
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strokes  at  the  heart  of  their  rival  The  nufitaiy  foroe  of 
Persia  was  ^raated  hj  the  mardieB  and  oombats  of  twenty 
years,  and  many  of  the  yeteraos,  who  had  survived  the  perife 
of  the  sword  and  the  dtmate,  were  stiU  detained  in  the  for- 
tresses of  E^pt  and  Syria.  But  the  revenge  and  ambition 
of  Ghoeroes  exhausted  his  kingdom;  and  the  new  levies  of 
subjects,  strangers,  and  slaves,  were  divided  into  three  for^ 
midable  bodies.*^  Hie  first  army  of  fifty  thousand  men,  illus- 
trious by  the  ornament  and  tide  of  the  pddm  spears,  was 
desdned  to  march  against  Heraclius ;  the  second  was  stationed 
to  prevent  his  junction  with  the  tixx^-of  his  brother  Theodo- 
ras ;  and  the  tnird  was  commanded  to  besiege  Constantinople, 
and  to  second  the  operatiotas  of  the  chagan,  with  whom  the 
Persian  king  had  ratified  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  partition. 
Sarbar,  the  general  of  the  third  army,  penetrated  through  the 
provinces  of  Asia  to  the  well-known  camp  of  Ohaksedon,  and 
amused  himself  with  Uie  destruction  of  the  sacred  and  pro- 
fane buildings  of  the  Asiatic  suburbs,  while  he  impatiently 
waited  the  arrival  of  his  Scythian  friends  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Bosphorus.  On  the  twenty-ninth  of  June,  thirty  thou- 
^nd  Barbarians,  the  vanguard  of  the  Avars,  forced  the  long 
wall,  and  drove  into  the  capital  a  prombcuous  crowd  of  peas- 
ants, citizens,  and  soldiers.  Fourscore  thousand**  of  his 
native  subjects,  and  of  the  vassal  tribes  of  Gepidae,  Russians, 
Bulgarians,  and  Sclavonians,  advanced  under  the  standard  of 
the  chagan ;  a  month  was  spent  in  marches  and  n^;otia6ons, 
but  the  whole  city  was  invested  on  the  thirty-first  <^  July, 
from  the  suburbs  of  Pera  and  Galata  to  the  Blacherme  and 
seven  towers;  and  the  inhabitants  descried  with  terror  the 
flaming  signals  of  the  Etiropean  and  Asiatic  shores.  In  the 
mean  while,  the  magistrates  of  Constantinople  repeatedly 
strove  to  purchase  the  retreat  of  the  chagan ;  but  their  depu- 
ties were  rejected  and  insullad ;  and  he  rafiered  the  patricians 
to  stand  before  his  throne,  while  the  Persian  envoys,  in  silk 
robes,  were  seated  by  his  side.    ^  You  see,"  said  the  haughty 

**  Petavius  (AimotatioQes  ad  Nioej^orum,  p^  62,  68,  64)  diacrimi- 
Dfttea  tbe  names  and  aetione  of  five  JPeraiaa  generBls  who  were  rac- 
oesaively  sent  against  HeracUiis. 

**  This  Duml^r  of  eight  n^xriads  is  specified  by  Qeorge  of  Pisidia, 
(BelL  Abar.  219.)  The  poet  (60^88)  clearly  indicates  that  the  old 
chagao  lived  till  the  ceign  of  Heraclius,  and  that  his  son  and  socoessor 
was  bora  of  a  foreif^  mother.  Tet  Foggini  (Annotat  p.  67)  has  given 
another  interpretation  to  this  passage. 
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Baiteian,  ^Ab  pioofe  of  my  perfeoi  ouon  vtth  the  grest 
kmg;  and  hit  lieattiuuit  k  ready  to  lend  into  my  camp  a 
select  band  of  three  thooBabd  warriois.  Plrerame  no  longer 
to  tempt  yonr  master  with  a  partial  and  inadequate  ransom : 
your  weal&  and  yonr  city  are  the  only  presents  worthy  of-  my 
,  acceptance.  For  yourselvea,  I  slwll  permit  you  to  depart^ 
'  each  with  an  under-garment  and  a  shirt;  and,  at  my  entreaty, 
my  friend  Sarbor  w^  not  refuse  a  passage  through  hn  lines. 
Your  absent  prince,  even  ifow  a  captive  or  a  fugitive,  has  left 
Constantinople  to  ita  frite;  nor  can  you  escape  the  ahns  of  the 
Avars  and  Persians,  unleas  yon  could  soar  into  the  air  like 
birdS)  unless  like  fishes  you  eould  dive  into  the  waves."** 
During  ten  sncoessive  days,  the  capital  was  assaulted  by  the 
Avars,  who  had  made  some  progress  in  the  science  of  attack; 
they  advanced  to  sap  or  batter  the  wall,  under  the  cover  of 
the  impenetrable  tortoise ;  their  engines  disdiarged  a  perpetr 
ual  volley  of  stones  and  darts;  and  twelve  k^y  towers  of 
wood  existed  the  combatants  to  the  height  of  the  neighboring 
ramparts.  But  the  senate  and  people  were  animated  by  the 
spirit  of  Heradius^  who  had  detached  to  their  relief  a  body 
<k  twelve  thousand  cuirassiers;  the  powers  of  fire  and  me- 
chanics were  used  with  superior  art  and  success  in  the  defence 
of  Constantinople ;  and  the  galleys,  with  two  and  three  rsnks 
of  oars,  oonunanded  the  Boephorusy  and  rendered  the  Per- 
sians the  idle  spectators  of  the  defeat  of  their  nJlies.  The 
Avars  were  repulsed;  a  fleet  of  Sc&avonian  canoes  waa  de- 
stroyed in  the  harbor;  the  vassals  of  the  diagan  threatened 
to  desert,  his  provisions  were  exhausted,  and  af&  burning  his 
engines,  he  gave  the  signal  of  a  slow  and  formidable  retreat 
The  devotion  of  the  Romans,  ascribed  this  signal  deliverance 
to  the  Virgin  Mary;  but  the  mother  of  Christ  would  surely 
have  condemned  their  inhuman  murder  of  the  Persian  envoys, 
who  were  entitled  to  the  rights  o&humanhy,  if  they  were  not 
protected  by  the  laws  of  nations.*^ 

/^*  A  bird,  a  frog,  a  moose,  and  five  srrows,  had  been  the  preeeDt  of 
the  Scytiiian  king  to  Dsrius,  (Herodot  L  iv.  a  181, 182.)  BnbBtitoes 
line  lettre  a  oet  ngnes  (says  Roiuseau,  with  mnch  good  taste)  plus  eOe' 
sera  ooenafaote  moins  elle  effirayera ;  oe  ne  sera  qu'nne-  taafturraiuide 
dont  Darios  n'eut  fait  qne  rire,  ffimile,  torn,  iii  p  14S.)  Tet  I  mudi 
question  whether  the  senate  ana  people  of  Constantinople  kmffhed  at 
tnis  message  of  the  cfaagan. 

'^  The  Pusohal  Ofaromcle  (p.  892-^97)  gives  a  minute  and  anthen- 
tie  narrative  of  the  siege  and  defiTvranee  of  Oonstantinopla    Theopb- 
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After  the  diviaion  of  hk  army,  Hendius  prndently  retired 
to  the  banks  of  the  Phaos,  horn  idienoe  he  maaitaiBed  a 
defensive  war  against  the  fifty  thousand  gold  spears  of  Per- 
sia. His  anxiety  was  idieyed  by  the  delireranoe  of  Con- 
stantinople; his  hopes  were  eonfinned  by  a  yictoiy  of  his 
brother  Theod<vus;  and  to  the  hostiie  ieagoe  of  Choeroes 
with  the  Avars,  the  Boman  eoipeiror  opposed  the  useful  and 
honorable  alliance  of  the  Talks.  At  ius  liberal  invitation, 
the  horde  of  Chosaia'*  transported  their  tents  from  the  plains 
of  the  Vd^a  to  the  mountains  of  Geoxgia ;  Heraclius  received 
thpm  in  the  neighborhood  of  Teflis,  and  the  khan  with  his 
nobles  dismounted  from  their  horses,  if  we  may  credit  the 
Greeks,  and  fisll  prostrate  on  the  ground,  to  adot«  the  purple 
of  the  CfiBsaiB.  Such  voiuntajy  homage  and  important  aid 
were  entitled  to  the  warmest  acknowledgments;  and  the 
emperor,  taking  off  his  own  diadem,  placed  it  on  the  head 
of  the  Turkish  prince,  whom  he  sahtted  with  a  tend^  em- 
brace and  the  appellatioa  of  son.  After  a  sumptuous  ban- 
quet, he  presented  Ziebel  with  the  plate  and  ornaments,  the 
gold,  the  gems,  ^d  ihe  nlk,  whicn  had  been  used  at  the 
Imperiid  taUe,  and,  with  his  own  hand,  distributed  rich 
jewels  and  ear-rings  to  his  new  alKea»  In  a  secret  interview, 
he  produood  the  portrait  of  his  daughter  Eudocia,**  conde- 


anee  (p.  264)  adds  some  circamBtances ;  and  a  feint  light  may  be 
obtamed  from  the  smoke  of  Georee  of  Fisidia,  who  has  composed  a 
poem  (de  Bello  Abarioo,  p.  45 — 54)  to  commemorate  tfaia  auspicious 
event 

**  The  power  of  the  Cbosars  prevailed  in  the  viith,  viiith»  and  izth 
centuries.  They  were  known  to  the  Greeks^  the  Arabs,  and  under  the 
name  of  Kosa,  to  the  Chinese  themselves.  De  Guignes,  Hist  dea 
Huns,  torn,  ii  pert  ii.  p.  507 — 609.* 

"  Bpiphania,  or  Eiidoeia»  the  only  daughter  at  Heraclras  and  his 
first  vr'ne  Eudocia,  was  bom  at  Oonsiantinople  on  the  7th  of  July,  A.  D. 
611,  baptized  the  16th  of  August,  and  crowned  (in  the  orattNry  of 
St  Stepnen  in  the  palace)  the  4th  of  October  of  the  same  year.    At 


*  Moses  of  Chorene  speaks  of  an  invasion  of  Armenia  hy  the  Khazars  in 
the  second  century,  1.  ii.  o.  62.  M.  St.  Martin  snspects  them  to  he  the 
same  with  Ihe  Honnish  nation  of  the  A«atires  or  AgassiieB.  They  are 
called  by  the  Greek  historians  Eastern  Turks ;  like  the  Ma^ars  and  other 
Hnnnisn  or  Finnish  tribes,  they  had  probablr  received  some  admixture 
from  the  genuine  Toi^ish  races.  Ibn.  Hankaf  (Orientar  Geography)  says 
that  Itieir  Janguage  was  like  the  Bulgarian,  ana  considers  them  a  people 
of  Fim^  or  Hmmish  race.  Klaproth,  Tabl.  Hist  p.  966—1373.  Abel 
Ilsoiiisat,Bech.sarlB«  LangMaTaMBW^  ttBLi  p.315^  316.  StMutio, 
vol  xL  p.  115.— M. 
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floended  to  flatter  the  Bftrbarifln  with  the  promue  of  a  £ur 
and  augM0t  bride;  obtained  an  immediate  euooor  of  hrtj 
thousand  hone,  and  negotiated  a  strong  diversion  of  the 
Turkish  arms  on  the  side  of  the  Ozus.^**  The  Persians,  in 
their  turn,  retreated  with  precipitation;  in  the  camp  of 
Edessa,  Heradius  reviewed  an  army  of  seventy  thousand 
Romans  and  strangers;  and  some  months  were  successfully 
employed  in  the  recovery  of  the  cities  of  Syria,  Mesopotamia, 
and  Armenia,  whose  fortifications  had  been  imperfectly  re- 
stored. Sarbar  still  maintained  the  important  station  of 
Chaloedon.;  but  the  jealousy  of  Chosroes,  or  the  artifice  of 
Heraclius,  soon  alienated  the  mind  of  that  powerful  satrap 
from  the  service  of  his  king  and  country.  A  messenger  was 
intercepted  with  a  real  or  fictitious  mandate  to  the  cadarigan, 
or  second  in  command,  directing  him  to  send,  without  delay, 
to  the  throne,  the  head  of  a  guilty  or  unfortunate  general 
The  despatches  were  transmitted  to  Sarbar  himself;  and  as 
soon  as  he  read  the  sentence  of  his  own  death,  he  dexterously 
inserted  the  names  of  four  hundred  officers,  assembled  a  mili- 
tary council,  and  asked  the  cadarigan  whether  he  was  prepared 
to  execute  the  commands  of  their  tyrant  The  Persians  unani- 
mously declared,  that  Chosroes  had  forfeited  the  sceptre ;  a 
separate  treaty  was  concluded  with  tiie  government  of  Con- 
stantinople; and  if  some  considerations  of  honor  or  poUey 
restrained  Sarbar  from  joining  the  standard  of  Heradius,  the 
emperor  was  assured  that  he  might  prosecute,  without  inter- 
ruption, bis  designs  of  victory  and  peace. 
.  Deprived  of  £s  firmest  support,  and  doubtful  of  the  fidelity 
of  his  subjects,  the  greatness  of  Chosroes  was  still  conspic- 
uous in  its  ruins.  The  number  of  five  hundred  thousand 
may  be  interpreted  as  an  Oriental  metaphor,  to  describe  the 
men  and  arms,  the  horses  and  elephants,  that  covered  Media 
and  Assyria  against  the  invasion  of  Heraclius.  -Yet  the 
Romans  boldly  advanced  from  the  Araxes  to  the  Tigris,  and 
the  timid  prudence  of  Rhazates  was  content  to  follow  them 
by  forced  marches  through  a  desolate  country,  till  he  received 

this  time  she  was  about  fifteen.  Eadocia  was  afterwards  sent  to  her 
Turkish  husband,  but  the  news  of  his  death  stopped  her  journey,  and 
prevented  the  conBummation,  (Ducange,  Familue  JBjzantin.  p  1 18.) 

'**  Elmcain  (Hist  Saraeeo.  {x  18 — 16)  gives  some  carious  and  prob- 
able £Eu;ts;  but  his  numbers  are  rather  too  higfa-^00,000  Bomaiis 
assembled  at  Bdeaea  500,000  PersiaM  tailed  at  Nineveh.  Thaabate- 
ment  of  a  cipher  is  soarcelj  enough  to  restcve  his  sanity. 
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a  peremptory  mandate  to  mk  the  &te  of  Persia  in  a  deeisive 
battle.  Eastward  of  the  Hgris,  at  the  end  of  the  Inridge  of 
Mosul,  the  great  Nineveh  had  formerly  been  erected :  ^*' 
the  city,  and  ev«n  the  roins  of  the  city,  had  long  since  dis- 
appeared ;  *'"  the  vacant  space  afforded  a  spacious  field  for 
the  operations  of  the  two  armies.  But  these  operations  are 
n^lected  by  the  Byzantine  historians,  and,  like  the  authors 
of  epic  poetry  and  romance,  they  ascribe  the  victory,  not 
to  the  military  conduct,  but  to  the  personal  valor,  of  their 
fiivorite  hero.  On  this  memorable  day,  Heradius,  on  his 
horse  Phallas,  surpassed  the  bravest  of  his  warriors :  his  lip 
was  pierced  with  a  spear;  the  steed  was  wounded  in  the 
thigh  ;  but  he  carried  his  master  safe  and  victorious  through 
the  triple  phalanx  of  the  Barbarians.  In  the  heat  of  &e 
action,  three  valiant  chiefii  were  successively  slain  by  the 
sword  and  lance  of  the  emperor :  amonff  these  was  Rhazates 
himself;  he  fell  like  a  soldier,  but  the  sight  of  Ihs  head  scat- 
tered grief  and  despair  through  the  fainting  ranks  of  the 
Persians.  His  armor  of  pure  and  maasy  gold,  the  shield  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  plates,  the  sword  uhL  belt,  the  saddle 
and  cuimas,  adorned  the  triumph  of  Heradius;  and  if  he 
had  not  been  fidthful  to  Christ  and  his  mother,  the  champion 
of  Rome  might  have  offered  the  fourth  opime  spoils  to  the 
Jupiter  of  the  Capitol.*^'  In  the  battle  dF  Nineveh,  which 
was   fiercely  fought  from  daybreak  to  the  eleventh  hour, 

>*^  Ctesias  (apad  Didor.  SicuL  torn.  L  L  il  p.  116,  edit  Wesseliiig) 
Mfligiifl  480  stadis  f  perhaps  only  82  miles)  for  the  circumference  of 
NineveK  Jonas  talKs  of  three  days'  journey :  the  120,000  persons 
described  by  the  prophet  as  incapable  of  discerning  th^  right  hand 
from  their  left,  may  afford  about  700,000  persons  of  all  ages  for  the 
inhabitants  of  that  ancient  capital,  (Goguet,  Origines  des  Loiz,  Ac^ 
torn,  ill  part  L  p.  92,  9S,)  which  ceased  to  exist  600  years  before  ChriBt 
the  western  suWb  still  subsisted,  and  is  mentioned  under  the  name 
of  Moeul  in  the  first  age  of  the  Arabian  khallfii. 

***  Niebuhr  (Voyage  en  Arable,  ifcc,  torn,  il  p.  284)  passed  oyer 
Nineveh  without  perceiving  it  He  mistook  for  a  ridge  of  hills  the 
old  rampart  of  bnck  or  earth.  It  is  said  to  have  been  100  feet  high, 
flanked  with  1500  towers,  each  of  the  height  of  200  feet 

^**  Rex  regiib  arma  fero  (sa^rs  Romulus,  in  the  first  oooeeeration) 
....  bina  postea  (continues  Livy,  i.  10)  inter  tot  bella,  optma  parta 
sunt  spolia,  adeo  rara  ejus  fortuna  decoris.  If  Varro  (apud  Pomp. 
Fflstnm,  p.  806,  edit  Daeier)  eould  justi^  his  liberalitjr  m  granting 
the  opime  spoils  even  to  a  common  soldier  who  had  slam  the  king  or 
general  of  the  enemy,  the  honor  would  have  been  mudk  more  chsap 
andcommoo. 
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twenty-eigfat  standaids  l^ttidM  those  whksh  might  be  broken 
or  torOy  were  tiken  from  the  Penian ;  the  ^[leateftt  part  of 
their  army  was  cut  in  pieoesy  and  the  victoiB,  concealing 
their  own  Icee,  paaaed  the  night  on  the  field.  They  acknowl- 
edged, that  on  Una  occasion  it  was  less  difficult  to  kill  than 
to  discomfit  the  soldiers  of  Chosroes ;  amidst  the  bodies  of 
their  fnends,  no  more  than  two  bow-shot  from  the  enemy, 
the  remnant  of  the  Persian  cavalry  stood  firm  till  the  sevenUi 
hour  of  the  nighty  about  the  eightii  hour  they  retired  to  their 
nniifled  camp,  collected  their  ba^^^age,  and  dispersed  on  all 
sides,  from  the  want  of  orders  rather  than  of  resoiotion.  The 
diligence  of  Heradios  was  not  less  admirable  in  the  use  of 
▼ictory ;  by  a  march  of  forty-eight  miles  in ,  four-and-twenty 
hours,  his  yanguard  occupied  the  bridges  of  the  great  and  th^ 
lesser  Zab;  md  the  cities  and  palaces  of  Assyria  were  open 
for  the  first  time  to  the  Romans.  By  a  just  gradation  of 
magnificent  seeues^  they  penetrated  to  the  royal,  seat  of 
Dastagerd,*  and,  tiioUffh  much  of  the  treasure  had  been 
removed,  aad  much  bad  been  expended,  the  remaimng 
wealth  appean  to  have  exceeded  their  hopes,  and  even  to 
have  satiated  their  avarice.  Whatever  could  not  be  easily 
transported,  they  ooasumed  with  firs,  that  Chosroes  might 
feel  the  anguish  of  those  wounds  which  he  had  so  often 
inflicted  on  tiie  provinces  of  the  empire:  and  justice  might 
allow  the  excuse,  if  the  desolation  had  been  confined  to  the 
works  of  regal  luzuir,  if  national  hatred,  military  license, 
and  religious  zeal,  had  not  wasted  with  equal  rage  the  habi- 
tations and  the  temples  of  the  guilUoBS  subject  The  recovery 
of  three  hundred  Koman  standards,  and  the  deliveranoe  «f 
the  numerous  captives  of  Edessa  and  Alexandria,  reflect  a 

girer  glory  on  the  arms  of  Keradius.  From  the  palace  of 
astagerd,  he  pursued  his  march  within  a  few  miles  ot 
Modain  or  Cteuphon,  till  he  was  stopped,  on  Uie  banks  of  the 
Arba,  by  the  difficulty  of  the  pannage,  the  rigor  of  the  season, 
and  perhaps  the  fome  of  an  impregnate  capital.  The  return 
of  the  emperor  is  marked  by  the  modem  name  of  the  city  of 
Sherhzour :  he  fortunately  passed  Mount .  Zara,  before  the 
snow,  which  £all  incessantly  thirty-four  days;  md  the  dti- 

*  Maodonald  Kkneir  plsoei  IlMta^srd  tt  Kaar  e  SUrin,  the  ptkoe  of 
Biraoo  th^^anU  of  tho  Dials  between  Hohpran  and  Kaiwbee.     *" 
Geograpb.  Mea.  p.  306.--^]^. 


lens  of  Gandica,  or  Tauris,  were  eoropeiled  to  entertain  Ui 
loldiers  and  their  horMB  with  a  hospitable  reception.*^* 

When  the  ambition  of  Ghosroee  was  reduoed  to  the  de- 
fence of  his  hereditary  kingdom,  the  love  of  glorj,  or  even 
the  sense  of  shame,  should  have  ni^d  him  to  meet  kb 
rival  in  the  field.  In  the  battle  of  Nineveh,  his  courage 
might  have  tanght  the  Penians  to  vanqnish,  or  he  might  have 
ia&tk  with  honor  by  the  Janee  of  a  Koman  emperor.  Hie 
sncoessor  of  Cyms  chose  rather,  at  a  aecure  distance,  to 
expect  the  event,  to  assemble  the  relics  of  the  defeat,  and  to 
retire,  by  measured  steps,  before  the  mardi  of  Heradius^  tiH 
he  beheld  with  a  sigh  the  once  loved  mansions  of  Dastagerd. 
Both  his  friends  and  enemiee  were  persnaded,  that  it  waa  the 
intention  of  CSiosroes  to  bnry  himself  under  the  mips  of  the 
city  and  palace :  and  as  both  might  have  been  equally  adverse 
to  his  flight,  the  monarch  of  Asia,  with  Sira,*  and  three 
conoubines,  escaped  through  a  hole  in  the  wall  nine  days 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Unmans.  The  slow  and  stately  pro* 
cession  in  which  he  showed  himself  to  the  prostrate  crowd, 
was  changed  to  a  rapid  and  secret  journey ;  and  the  tint 
evening  he  lodged  in  uie  cottage  ei  a  peasant,  whose  humble 
door  would  scarcely  give  admittance  to  the  great  king/''*  Hia 
superstition  was  subdued  by  fear :  on  the  third  day,  he  en- 
tered  with  joy  the  Ibrtificatioos  of  Otesiphon ;  yet  he  still 
doubted  of  his  safety  till  he  had  opj^ed  the-River  Tigris  to 
die  pursuit  of  the  Romans.  The  discovery  of  his  flight  affi* 
tated  with  terror  and  tumult  the  palace,  the  city,  and  £e 
eamp  of  Dastagerd :  the  satraps  hesitated  whether  they  had 
most  to  fear  fe>m  their  sovereign  or  the  enemy;   and  the 

***  In  dlMcribing  this  last  expedition  of  Heradins,  the  facts,  the 
pisees,  and  the  dates  of  Theophanes  (p  266—271)  are  so  aoeorate  and 
aathMitic»  tiiat  be  must  have  fbUowed  the  origitial  Isttars  of  tiie  saa* 
peror,  of  which  the  Paaohal  Chronide  has.  preserved  (p  89S^^^2)  a 
very  curious  spedmen. 

"*  The  words  of  Theophanes  are  remarkable :  tidiXSt^  Xoapittt  §is 

01K99  yt^yov   uniafiivo^  fUTvai^  it6Xtf  ^fufii9<)(    i*   rp   reirov  Sip^t    1I»  liin 

ivx^tnif  'npirXa«f  Wuiftanv,  (p.  269.)  Yooog  prmoes  whp  discover 
a  propensity  to  war  should  repeatedly  transcribe  and  translate  each 
salutary  texts. 

*  The  Schirin  of  Peraiao  poetry.  The  lore  of  Cboara  and  Sdnrin  rivals 
b  Persian  romance  that  of  Joseph  with  Zaieika  the  wife  of  Potiphar,  of 
Sotomon  with  the  queen  of  Sfaeba.  and  that  of  Mejnoon  and  Leila.  Th* 
anmber  of  Persian  poems  on  die  sufajeot  may  he  seen  in  M.  voo  Hsumer'a 
prefaoa  to  his  poMa  ofBcUritt^lf. 
VOL.  rv. — X 
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females  of  tbd  harem  were  aaUmiiihed  and  pleased  by  ihe 
sight 'of  mankind,  till  the  jealous  husband  of  three  thousand 
wives  again  confined  them  to  a  more  distant  eastle.  At  his 
command,  the  army  of  Dastagerd  retreated  to  a  new  caoip : 
tiie  front  was  covered  by  the  Arba^  and  a  line  of  two  hundi^ 
elephants;  the  troops  of  the  jnore  distant  provinces  sucoes- 
sively  arrived,  and  the  vilest  domestics  of  the  king  and  satn^w 
were  enrolled  for  the  last  defence  of  the  throne.  It  was  still 
in  the  power  of  Ohosroes  to  obtain  a  reasonable  peace ;  and 
he  was  repeatedly  pressed  by  the  messengers  of  Heraclius  to 
spare  the  blood  of  his  subjects,  and  to  rdieve  a  humane  con- 
queror from  the  painful  duty  of  carrying  fire  and  sword 
tiirough  the  fiorest  countries  of  Asia.  But  the  pride  of  the 
Persian  had  not  yet  stink  to  the  level  of  his  fortune;  he 
derived  a  momentary  confidence  from  the  retreat  of  the  em- 
peror ;  he  wept  with  impotent  rage  over  the  ruins  of  his  Assy* . 
rian  palaces,  and  disregarded  too  long  the  nakng  murmurs  of 
the  nation,  who  complained  that  their  lives  and  fortunes  wefe 
sacrificed  to  the  obstinacy  of  an  old  man.  That  unhappy  old 
roan  was  himself  tortured  with  the  sharpest  pains  boUi  of 
mind  and  body  ;  and,  in  the  ccoscioiisness  of  his  approaching 
end,  he  resolved  to  fix  the  tiara  on  the  head^  of  Merdaza,  the 
most  favored*  of  his  sons.  But  the  will  of  Ohosroes  was  no 
longer  revered,,  and  Siroes,*  who  gloried  in  the  rank  and 
merit  of  his  mother  Sira,  had  conspired  with  the  malecon- 
tents  to  assert  and  anticipate  the  rights  of  primogeniture.^** 
Twenty-two  satrape  (they  styled  themselves  patriots)  were 
tempted  by  the  wealth  and  honors  of  a  new  reign :  to  the 
soldiers,  the  heir  of  Ohosroes  promised  an  increase  of  pay ; 
to  the  Ofaristians,  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion ;  to  the 
captives,  liberty  and  rewards;  and  to  the  nation,  instant 
peace  and  the  reduction  of  taxes.  It  was  determined  by  the 
conspirators,  that  Siroes,  with  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  should 
appear  in  the  camp ;  and  if  the  enterprise  should  fail,  his 
escape  was  contrived  to  the  Imperial  court  But  the  new 
monarch  was  saluted  with  unanimous  acclamations ;  the  flight 
of  Ohosroes  (yet  where  could   he  have  fled  9)  was  rudely 

"'  The  authentic  narrative  of  the  fall  of  Ohosroes  is  oontained  in 
the  letter  of  Heraelios  (Chroa  Paschal  p.  898)  and  the  historv  of 
Theophanea,  (p.  271.)       

•  His  name  w»«  Kabed,  (u  appears  from  an  official  letter  in  the  Pasciial 
£te!"^  P-  *^),  ^  Martin  oonsidera  the  name  Siroes,  Schiroaieh  or 
Bcbirwey,  dcnved  from  the  word  ichir,  royal.    St  Martin,  zi  1^-«4I« 
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amsted,  eighteen  sons  were  massacred  *  beibre  his  face,  and 
he  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  where  he  expired  on  the^fifth 
day.  The  Greeks  and  modem  Persians  minutely  describe 
how  Chosroes  was  insulted,  and  famished,  and  tortured,  by 
the  command  of  an  inhuman  son,  who  so  far  surpassed  the 
example  of  his  father :  but  at  the  time  of  his  death,  what 
touffue  would  relate  the  story  of  the  parricide?  what  eye 
couU  penetrate  into  the  tower  of  darkneu  f  According  to 
the  faith  and  mercy  of  his  Christian  enemies,  he  sunk  with- 
out hope  into  a  still  deeper  abyss  ;^**  and  it  will  not  be 
denied,  that  tyrants  of  every  age  and  sect  are  the  best  enti- 
tled to  such  infernal  abodes.  The  glory  of  the  house  of 
Sassan  ended  with  the  life  of  Chosroes :  his  unnatural  son 
enjoyed  only  eight  months  the  fruit  of  his  crimes :  and  in  the 
apace  of  four  years,  the  regal  title  was  assumed  by  nine 
candidates,  who  disputed,  with  the  sword  or  dagger,  the  frag- 
aoents  of  an  exhausted  monarchy.  Every  province,  and  each 
city  of  Persia,  was  the  scene  of  independence,  of  discord, 
and  of  blood ;  and  the  state  of  anarchy  prevailed  about  eight 
yeats  k>nger,|  till  the  factions  were  silenced  and  united  un- 
der the  common  yoke  of  the  Arabian  caliphs.*** 

^*^  On  the  firat  rumor  of  the  death  of  ChoBroea,  an  Heracliad  in  two 
cantos  was  instantly  published  at  Oonetantinople  by  George  of  Piaidiu* 
(p.  97 — 106.)  A  pnest  and  a  poet  might  very  properly  exult  ia  the 
damnation  of  the  public  enemy  (If^mouy  ria  Taprapus  v.  66 :)  but  such 
mean  revetfge  is  unworthy  of  a  king  and  a  conqueror  ;  and  I  am  sorry 
to  iSnd  so  mudi  black  superstition  (Bto/fdxos  Xo^pini  htatv  kq}  firru- 

/iar(ff0i}    ttt    rh    KarayOirta  .  .  .  tig   t9   wvp  t6  otariurBtVTQv^  4&c)   in  the 

letter  of  Heradius :  he  almost  applauds  the  parricide  of  Siroes  as  an 
act  of  piety  and  ju8tice.f 

***  The  best  Oriental  accounts  of  this  last  period  of  the  Sassanian 
kings  are  found  in  Eutychins,  (Annat.  torn.  ii.  p.  251 — ^266,)  who  dis- 
Mmbltt  the  parricide  of  Siroes,  I^Herbelot  (Biblioth^ue  Orientale, 
p  789.)  and  AsBemanni,  (Bibliotbec.  Oriental,  torn,  iii  p.  416-r-420.) 


*  Accorcling  to  Le  Beaa,  this  massacre  was  perpetrtted  at  Mahuza  in 
Bahybnia,  not  in  the  presenoe  of  Cbbsroes.  The  Syrian  historian,  Thomas 
of  Marafni,  gives  Chosroes  twenty-ibar  sons;  Mirkhond,  (translated  by  De 
Secy,)  fifteen ;  the  inedited  Mod jmel-aite-warikh.  agreeing  with  Gibbon, 
eighteen,  with  their  names.  Le  Bean  and  St  Martin,  xi.  146. — )(. 
.  r  The  Mahometans  show  no  more  charity  towaids  the  mefnory  of  Chos- 
roes or  Khoosroo  Parveez.  All  his  reverses  are  ascribed  to  the  just  indig- 
nation of  God,  upon  a  monarch  who  had  dared,  with  impiooa  and  accnrsed 
hands,  to  tear  the  letter  of  the  Holy  Prophet  Mahomed.  Compare  note, 
p.  331.~M. 

t  Vet  Gibbon  himself  places  the  flight  and  death  of  Ycsdegiid  ID.,  the 
last  king  of  Persia,  in  661.  The  &moiis  era  of  Yesdegird  dates  ftom  his 
accession,  June  16,  «n.^M. 


As  soon  as  the  mountains  became  paasaUe,  the  emperor 
received  the  welcome  news  of  the  success  of  the  conspiracy, 
the  death  of  Cbosroes,  and  the  elevation  of  his  eldest  son  to 
the  throne  of  Persia.  The  authors  of  the  revolution,  eager  to 
display  their  merits  in  the  court  or  camp  of  Tauris^  preceded 
the  ambassadors  of  Siroes,  who  delivered  the  letters  of  thdr 
master  to  his  brother  the  emperor  of  the  Romans.'**  In  the 
language  of  the  usurpers  u  every  age,  he  imputes  •  his  own 
crimes  to  the  Deity,  and,  without  degrading  his  equal  mi^ea- 
ty,  he  offers  to  reconcile  the  long  discord  of  the  two  nations, 
by  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  m<{re  durable  than  braas  or 
iron.  The  conditions  of  the  treaty  were  easily  defined  and 
faithfully  executed.  In  the  recovery  of  the  standards  and 
prisoners  which  had  fidlen  into  the  liands  of  the  Persians,  the 
emperor  imitated  the  example  of  Augustus :  their  care  of  the 
national  dignity  was  celebrated  by  the  poets  of  the  timea, 
but  the  decay  of  genius  may  be  measnced  by  the  distance 
between  Horace  ^d  George  of  Pisidia:  ihe  subjects  and 
brethren    of    HeracUus    were    redeemed    from    persecution, 

*  slavery,  and  exile ;  but,  instead  of  the  Roman  eagles,  the 
true  wood  of  the  holy  cross  was  restored  to  the  importunate 
demands  of  the  successor  of  Constantine.  The  victor  was 
not  ambitious  of  enlarging  the  weakness  of  the  empire ;  the 
son  of  Chosroes  abandoned  without  regret  the  conquests  of 
his  father;  the  Persians  who  evslcuated  the  cities  of  Syria 
and  Effypt  were  honorably  conducted  to  the  frontier,  and  a 
war  which  had  wounded  the  vitaU  of  the  two  monarchies, 

'  produced  no  change  in  their  external  and  relative  situation. 
The  return  of  Heraclius  ^m  Tauris  to  Constantinople  was  a 
perpetual  triumph ;  and  after  the  exploits  of  six  glorious 
campaigns,  he  peaceably  enjoyed  the  Sabbath  of  his  toils. 
After  a  long  impatience,  the  senate,  the  clergy,  and  the  peQ<- 
pie,  went  forth  to  meet  th«r  hero,  with  tears  and  acclama- 
tions, with  olive  branches  and  innumerable  lamps ;  he  entered 
die  capital  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  elephants ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  emperor  could  disengage  himself  from  the  tumult  of 

^**  The  letter  of  Siroes  in  the  PacK^ial  Chronicle  (p.  402)  unforfa- 
natelj^  ends  before  he  proceeds  to  busineas.*  The  treaty  appears  in 
its  execution  in  the  histories  of  Theophanes  and  Nicephorua 


*  M.  Mait  Script  Vet  Nov«  CoUectio,  voL  L  P.  3»  p.  333,  hM  added 
Ibesi  but  no  clear  seaae  can  be  made  oat  of  the  ftsgnent-^ 
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pubKc  joy,  he  tasted  more  genuine  satis&ctioD  in  the  em- 
bracee  of  h»  mother  sad  his  son."* 

The  saooeediDg  year  was  illustrated  by  a  triumph  of  a  very 
different  kind,  the  restitution  of  the  true  cross  to  the  holy 
sepulchre.  HeracKus  performed  in  person  the  pilgrimage  of 
Jerusalem,  the  identity  of  the  relic  was  verified  by  the  dis- 
oreet  patriarch,'"  and  this  august  ceremony  has  been  com- 
memorated by  the  annual  festival  of  the  exaltation  of  the 
cross.  Before  the  emperor  presumed  to  tread  the  conse- 
crated ground,  he  was  instructed  to  strip  himself  of  the 
diadem  and  purple,  the  pomp  and  vanity  of  the  worid :  but  in 
the  judgment  of  his  clergy,  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  was 
more  easily  reconciled  with  the  precepts  of  the  gospel.*  He 
again  ascended  his  tbnme  to  receive  the  congratulations  of 
^e  ambassadors  of  France  and  India :  and  the  fame  of 
Moses,  Alexander,  and  Hercules,'"  was  eclipsed  in  the 
popular  estimation,  by  the  superior  merit  and  gloiy  of  the 
great  Heradius.  Yet  the  deliverer  of  the  East  was  indigent 
and  feeble^  Of  the  Persian  spoils,  the  most  valuable  portion 
had  been  expended  in  the  war,  distributed  to  the  soldiers,  or 
buried,  by  an  unlucky  tempest,  in  the  waves  of  the  Euzine. 

*    "•  Hie  burden  of  Corneille's  song, 

u  MontrM  Heme^lM  an  people  qui  I'Mtend," 
l«  much  better  suited  to  the  preseot  ocoseioiL  See  his  triumph  in 
Theophanes  (p.  278,  278)  and  Nioepburos,  (p.  16, 16.)  The  hfe  of  the 
mother  aod  teodemeBe  of  the  ton  ore  attested  b^  Oeorpe  of  Pisidia, 
(BelL  Abar.  266/ A&,  p.  49.)  The  metaphor  of  the  Sabbath  is  used 
somewhat  profanely  by  these  Byaantine  Christiana. 

"'  See  Baronius,  (AmuO.  Ecclea  A.  D.  628,  Na  1—4,)  Eutychiua, 
(AnoaL  torn,  il  p.  240—248,)  Nioephorus,  (Brev.  p.  16.)  The  seals 
of  the  case  had  never  been  broken ;  and  this  preeervatioa  of  the  cross 
is  ascribed  (under  God)  to  the  devotion  of  Queen  Sira. 

'"  George  of  Pisidia,  Acroas.  iil  de  E^pedit  contra  Persas,  416, 
Ae^  and  Heradeid.  Across.  I  66 — 188.  I  neglect  the  meaner  paral- 
lels of  Darnel,  Timotheus,  <fec ;  Ohosroes  and  the  chagan  were  of 
course  compared  to  BeUhaasar,  Pharaoh,  the  old  serpent^  Aa 


*  If  the  dergy  impoeed  upon  the  kneeling  and  penitent  emperor  the 
peraecation  of  the  Jews,  it  maet  be  acknowledged  that  provocation  was 
not  wanting;  for  how  many  of  them  had  been  eye-witnenea  of,  perbapa 
aufibrera  in,  the  horriUe  atrocitiea  committed  on  the  capture  of  tne  cityl 
Yet  we  have  no  authentic  acoonqt  of  greet  aeTCritiea  exercised  by  Herao- 
linB.  The  law  of  Hadrian  waa  reenacted,  which  prohibited  the  Jews  from 
approaching  within  three  milea  of  the  city — a  law,  which,  in  the  preaent 
ezasperated  state  of  the  Chriatiana,  might  be  a  measure  of  aecority  or 
BMnsy,  rather  than  of  oppraanoo.    Mihnan,  Hktoftlie  Jew%liLS48.— IC 
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The  conscience  of  the  emperor  was  oppressed  by  the  obli- 
gation of  restoring  the  wealth  of  the  clergy,  which  he  had 
borrowed  for  th^r  own  defence:  a  perpetual  fund  was 
required  to  satisfy  these  inexorable  creditors ;  the  provinces, 
already  wasted  by  the  arras  and  avarice  of  the  Persians,  were 
compelled  to  a  second  payment  of  the  same  taxes ;  and  the 
arrears  of  a  simple  citizen,  the  treasurer  of  Damascus,  were 
commuted  to  a  fine  of  one  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold. 
The  loss  of  two  hundred  thousand  soldiers  "'  who  had  fiiUen 
by  the  sword,  was  of  less  fatal  importance  than  the  decay  of 
arts,  agriculture,  and  population,  in  this  long  and  destructive 
war :  and  although  a  \ictorious  army  had  been  formed  under 
the  standard  of  HeracUus,  the  unnatural  effort  appears  to 
have  exhausted  rather  than  exercised  their  strength.  While 
the  emperor  triumphed  at  Constantinople  or  Jerusalem,  an 
obscure  town  on  the  confines  of  Syria  was  pillaged  by  the 
Saracens,  and  they  cut  in  pieces  some  troops  who  advanced 
to  its  relief;  an  ordinary  and  trifiing  occurrence,  had  it  not 
been  the  prelude  of  a  mighty  revolution.  These  robbers 
were  the  apostles  of  Mahomet;  their  fimatic  valor  had 
emerged  from  the  desert;  and  in  the  last  eight  years  of  his 
reign,  Heraclius  lost  to  the  Arabs  the  same  provinces  which 
he  had  rescued  from  the  Persians.  * 

"'  Suidas  (in  Excerpt  Hbt  Byiant  p.  46)  gives  this  number ;  bnt 
either  the  PerHan  muei  be  read  for  the  itoiirtafi  war,  or  this  ] 
does  not  belong  to  the  emper^  Heradios. 
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CHAPTER   XLVII. 

TH90LOOICAL   HISTORt    OF  THB    DOCTRINE    OF   TRX   INOARNA* 
TION. THB     HUMAN     AND    DIVINB     NATfTRB     OF     CHRIST. 

BNMrrr  of  thb   patriarchs   of  Alexandria  and   Con- 
stantinople.  ST.    OTRIL    AND     NESTORIUS. THIRD     OBN- 

BRAL     COUNCIL     OF     EPHRSUS. HERESY     OF     EUTTCHES. 

FOURTH     GENERAL     COUNCIL     OF    OB  ALCEDON.— CIVIL    AND 

ECCLESIASTICAL  DISCORD. INTOLERANCE    OF   JUSTINIAN.— 

THB    THBXE   CHAPTERS. — THE    MONOTBELITE   CONTROVERSY. 
— 6TAXB    OF    THE    ORIENTAL    SECTS: — I.   THE    NESTOBIANS. 

II.     THB      JACOBITES. — III.     THE      MARONITES. — IV*     THB 

ARMENIANS, — V.   THE   COPTS   AND   ABYSSINIANS. 

After  the  extinction  of  psganism,  the  Christians  in  peace 
and  piety  might  have  enjoyed  their  solitary  triumph.  But 
the  principle  of  discord  was  alive  in  their  bosom,  and  they 
were  more  solicitous  to  explore  the  nature,  than  to  practise 
the  laws,  of  their  founder.  I  have  already  observed,  that  the 
■  disputes  of  the  Trinity  were  succeeded  by  those  of  the 
Incarnation  ;  alike  scandalous  to  the  church,  alike  pernicious 
to  the  Btnte,  still  more  minute  in  their  origin,  still  ^more 
durable  in  their  effects.  It  is  my  design  to  comprise  in  the 
present  chapter  a  religious  war  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
yeant,  to  represent  the  ecclesiastical  and  political  schism  of 
the  Oriental  sects,  and  to  introduce  their  clamorous  or  san- 
guinary contests,  by  a  modest  inquiry  into  the  doctrines  of  the 
primitive  church.' 

^  By  what  meaoi  shall  I  authenticate  this  previous  inquiry,  which 
I  have  studied  to  circumscribe  and  compress  f — ^If  I  persist  in  sup- 
porting each  fact  or  reflection  by  its  proper  and  special  evidence,  every 
line  would  demand  a  string  of  testimonies,  and  every  note  would 
swell  to  a  critical  dissertation.  But  the  numberless  passages  of  an- 
tiquity which  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes,  are  compiled,  digested, 
and  illustrated  by  Peiaviut  and  Le  CUrCy  by  Beatuobre  and  Monheim, 
I  shall  be  content  to  fortify  my  narrative  by  the  names  and  characters 
of  these  respectable  guides ;  and  in  the  contemplation  of  a  minute  or 
remote  object,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  borrow  ^e  aid  of  the  strongest 
classes :  1.  The  Dogmata  Theologiea  of  Petavius  are  a  work  of  incredi- 
ble Ubor  and  oompaas;  the  vohunes  which  relate  solely  to  the  iMBma- 
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L  A  laudable  regard  for  the  honor  of  the  first  proselytes 
has  countenanced  the  belief,  the  hope,  the  wish,  tliat  the 
Ebionites,  or  at  least  the  Nazarenes,  were  distinguished  only 
by  their  obstinate  perseverance  in  the  practice  of  the  Mosaic 
rites.  Their  churches  have  disappeared,  their  books  are  ob- 
literated: their  obscure  freedom  might  allow  a  latitude  of 
&ith,  and  the  softness  of  their  infant  creed  would  be  variously 
moulded  by  the  zeal  or  prudence  of  three  hundred  years. 
Yet  the  most  charitable  criticism  must  refuse  these  sectaries 
Any  knowledge  of  the  pure  and  proper  divinity  of  Christ. 
Educated  in  the  school  of  Jewish  prophecy  and  prejudice,  they 
had  never  been  taught  to  elevate  their  hopes  above  a  human 
and  temporal  Messiah.*  K  they  had  courage  to  hail  their 
king  when  he  appeared  in  a  jplebeian  garb,  their  grosser  ap- 
prehensions were  incapable  of  discerning  their  Ood,  who  had 

tion  (two  folios,  vth  and  vith,  of  837  pages)  are  divided  into  xvL  books 
^the  first  of  history,  the  remainder  of  controversy  and  doctrine.  The 
Jesuit's  learning  is  copious  and  correet ;  his  Latinity  is  pure,  his  method 
dear,  his  argument  profound  and  well  ocmneeted ;  but  he  is  the  sbve 
of  fhe  fathers,  the  seeuige  of  heretics,  and  the  enemy  of  troth  and 
candor,  as  often  as  they  are  inimical  to  the  Catholic  cause.  2.  The 
Arminian  Le  Clerc,  who  has  composed  in  a  quarto  volume  (Amster- 
dam, 1716)  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  two  first  centuries,  was 
free  both  in  his  temper  and  situation;  his  sense  is  clear,  but  his 
thoughts  are  narrow ;  he  reduces  the  reason  or  fcMy  of  ages  to  the* 
standard  of  his  private  judgment,  and  his  impartiality  is  sometimes 
quickened,  and  sometimes  tainted  b;^  his  opposition  to  the  fathersi 
Bee  the  heretics  ^Cerintliians,  Ixxx.  Ebionites,  ciii.  Carpocratians,  czz. 
Valentinians,  czzl  Basilidians,  cxxiit.  Marcionites,  cxii.,  &c}  under 
their  proper  dates.  8.  The  Histoire  Critique  dn  Manich^isme  (Am- 
sterdam, 1784,  1789,  in  two  vols,  in  4to.,  with  a  postlmmous  disserta- 
tion sur  les  Kasarines,  Lausanne,  1746)  of  M.  de  Beansobre  is  a 
treasure  of  ancient  phikMophy  and  rheologj.  Hie  learned  historian 
spins  with  incomparable  art  the  systematic  thread  of  opinion,  and 
transforms  hims^  by  turns  into  the  person  of  a  saint^  a  sage,  or  a 
hfsretia  Yet  his  refinement  is  sometimes  excessive;  he  betrays  an 
amiable  partiality  in  ^YOr  of  the  weaker  side,  and,  while  he  guards 
against  c»lumny,  he  does  not  allow  sufficient  scope  for  superstition 
and  fimatidsm.  A  copious  table  of  contents  will  direct  the  reader  to 
any  point  that  ho  wishes  to  examine.  4.  Less  profound  than  Peta- 
▼ius,  leas  independent  than  Le  Clerc,  less  ingenious  than  Beausobre^ 
the  historian  Moaheim  is  lull,  rational,  correcty  and  moderate.  In  his 
learned  work,  De  Rebus  Ohristtanis  ante  Constantinute  (Helmstadt, 
1758,  in4ta,)  see  the  NaaumnM  and  SbioniU9,  p.  173^179,  828-^83. 
The  Gnostics  in  genial,  p.  179,  ^    C§rinihu»,  p.  196 — 202.  Basilides, 

L 852— 861.     Oarpocrates,  p.  868->867.    Valentinus,  p.  871—889. 
rcton,  p.  404--4ia    The  Maaichiwna,  p.  829—887,  Ac 
*  K«a   ykf  rdmc  4|tfrc  Wi>  Xpiar4r»  Xi'fl^cMMr  i{  dytf^MMruv  vpn^Sfm 
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Btadioinly  disguked  his  oelestial  character  under  the  name 
and  penon  of  a  mortal.'  The  funiliar  companions  of  Jesns 
of  NasareUi  oonrened  with  their  friend  and  countryman,  who, 
in  all  the  actions  of  rational  and  animal  life,  appeared  of  the 
same  species  with  themselves.  His  progress  from  infancy  to 
youth  and  manhood  was  maiked  by  a  regular  increase  in 
stature  and  wisdom  ;  and  after  a  painful  agony  of  mind  and 
body,  he  expired  on  the  cross.  He  lived  and  died  for  the 
sen^  ci  mankind :  but  the  life  and  death  of  Socrates  had 
Iftewise  been  devoted  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  iustice ; 
and  althoc^h  the  stine  or  the  hero  may  diMlain  the  humble 
virtues  of  Jesos,  the  tears  which  he  shed  over  his  friend  and 
country  may  be  esteemed  the  purest  evidence  of  his  human- 
ity. The  mirades  of  the  gospel  could  not  astonish  a  people 
who  held  with  intrepid  iaith  the  more  splendid  prodigies  of 
the  Mosaic  law.  The  prophets  of  ancient  dajrs  had  cured  dis- 
eases, raised  the  dead,  divided  the  sea,  stopped  the  sun,  and 
ascended  to  heaven  in  a  fiery  chariot.  And  the  metaphorical 
style  of  the  Hebrews  might  ascribe  to  a  saint  and  martyr  the 
adoptive  title  of  8ok  ov  God. 

Yet  in  the  insufiSdent  creed  of  the  Nazarenes  and  the 
Ebiobites,  a  distinction  is  faintly  noticed  between  the  here- 
tics, who  confounded  the  seneration  of  Christ  in  the  common 
order  of  nature,  and  the  less  guiltr  schismatics,  vho  revered 
the  virginity  of  his  mother,  and  excluded  the  aid  of  an  earthly 
frither.  The  incredulity  of  the  former  was  countenanced  by 
the  visiUe  circuoistances  of  his  birth,  the  legal  marriage  of  the 

ytviietcBatf  says  the  Jew  Tryphoo,  (Justin.  DialQg.  p.  207,*)  in  the 
Dame  of  his  caantrymeD,  and  the  modem  Jews,  the  few  who  divert 
their  Aougfats  from  money  to  religion,  still  hold  the  same  language, 
and  allege  the  literal  sense  of  the  prophets.f. 

•  Chrysostom  (Basnage,  Hist  des  Juifs,  torn.  v.  c.  9,  p.  188)  and 
Athanasras  (Petav.  Dogmat  Theolog.  torn.  v.  L  L  c  2,  p.  8)  are 
obliged  to  confess  that  the  Divinity  of  Christ  is  rarely  mentioned  by 
himself  or  his  apostles. 

*  See  on  this  passage  Bp.  Kaye,  Justin  Martyr,  p.  85. — M. 

t  Mod  of  the  BoderD  writcsrs,  who  have  cfosefy  exanuxied  this  subject, 
and  vfho  will  not  be  suspected  of  any  theological  bias,  Roaenmuller  on 
lasiah  ix.  5.  and  on  Psalm  xlv.  7,  and  Bertholdt,  Christologia  Jadoeorum, 
c.  zx.,  rightly  ascribe  much  higher  notioiis  of  the  Messiah  to  the  Jews.  In 
fact,  the  dispute  seems  to  rest  on  the  notion  that  there  was  a  definite  and 
au^ioHxed  notion  of  the  Messiah,  among  the  Jews,  whereas  it  was  ptobably 
so  vague,  as  to  admit  every  shade  of  diflbrenoe,  from  the  vulgar  expectation 
of  a  mere  temporal  khig,  to  the  philoeopfaic  notioii  of  an  emanation  from  the 
Deity.— M. 
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reputed  parents,  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  his  lineal  chum  to  the 
kiogdom  of  David  and  the  inheritance  of  Judah.  But  the  secret 
and  authentic  history  has  been  recorded  in  several  oopiea  of 
the  Gospel  according  to  St  Matdiew,*  which  these  sectaries 
long  preserved  in  the  ori^nal  Hebrew,*  as  the  sole  evi- 
dence of  their  £utb.  The  natural  suspicions  of  the  husband,' 
conscious  of  his  own  chastity,  were  dispelled  by  the  assur- 
ance (in  a  dream)  that  his  wife  was  pregnant  of  the  Holv 
Ghost :  and  as  this  distant  and  domestic  prodigy  oould  not  M 
under  the  personal  observation  of  the  historian,  he  must  have 
listened  to  the  same  voice  which  dictate^  to  Isaiah  the  future 
conception  of  a  virgin.  The  son  of  a  virgin,  generated  by  the 
inefi&iDle  operation  of  the  Holy. Spirit,  was  a  creature  without 
example  or  resemblance,  superior  in  every  attribute  of  mind 
and  body  to  the  children  of  Adam.    Since  the  introduction 

of  the  Greek  or  Chaldean  philosophy,*  the  Jews'  were  per- 

____^____^___ ^-^ 

*  The  two  first  chapters  of  St  Matthew  did  not  exist  in  the  Ebionite 
oopies,  f  Epiphan.  Hieres.  xzz.  18 ;)  and  the  miracQlons  conception  is 
one  of  tne  hist  srtides  which  Dr.  Priestley  has  eartaUed  from  his  scanty 
creed.* 

*  It  is  probable  enough  that  Ihe  first  of  the  Gk»pelB  for  the  use  of 
the  Jewisn  converts  was  composed  in  the  Hebrew  or  Syriac  idiom : 
the  fyuct  is  attested  by  a  chain  of  fathers-->Papia8,  Irennus,  Origen, 
Jerom.  Ac  It  is  devoutly  believed  by  the  Catholics,  and  admitted  by 
Oasaubon,  Grotius,  and  Isaac  Vossius,  among  the  Protestant  critics 
But  this  Hebrew  Gospel  of  St  liatthew  is  most  unaccountably  lost ; 
and  we  may  accuse  the  diligence  or  fidelity  of  the  primitive  churches, 
who  have  preferred  the  unauthorized  version  of  Gome  nameless  Greek. 
Erasmus  and  his  followers,  who  respect  our  Greek  text  as  the  original 
Gospel,  deprive  themselves  of  the  evidence  which  declares  it  to  be  the 
work  of  an  apostle;  See  Simon,  Hist  Critique,  dsc^  torn.  iii.  c.  6 — 9, 
p.  47-~101,  and  the  Prolegomena  of  Mill  and  Wetstein  to  the  New 
Testamentf 

*  The  meta{>hysics  of  the  soul  are  disengaged  by  Cicero  (Tusculan. 
Li)  and  Maximus  of  Tyre  (Dissertat  xvi.)  from  the  intricacies  of 
dialogue,  which  eometimes  arouse,  and  often  perplex,  the  readers  of 

.the  Phcedrwt,  the  Fhcedon,  and  the  Laws  of  Plato. 

'  The  disciples  of  Jesus  were  persuaded  that  a  man  might  have 


*  The  distinct  allasion  to  the  facts  related  in  the  two  first  chapters  of 
the  Gospel,  in  a  work  evidently  written  abqat  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Nero, 
the  Asceasio  IsaiiB,  edited  by  Archhisbon  Lawrence,  seems  convincing 
evidence  that  they  are  integral  paru  of  the  anthentic  Christian  history. 

t  Sorely  tlie  extinction  of  the  JadSBO-Christian  oommnnity  related  from 
Mosheim  by  Gibbon  himself  (c.  xv.)  acooants  both  simply  and  naturally  for 
the  loss  of  a  composition,  which  had  become  of  no  ase— nor  does  it  iMlow 
that  the  Greek  Gospel  of  St  Uatthew  is  unautkorixed.'^hL 
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•uaded  of  the  pre^xistence,  transroigratbn,  and  immortality 
of  souls ;  and  providence  was  justified  by  a  supposition,  that 
the  J  were  confiiied  in  their  earthly  prisons  to  expiate  the 
stains  which  they  had  contrHCted  in  a  tbrmer  state.'  But  the 
degrees  of  purity  and  corruption  are  almost  immeasurNble. 
It  might  be  fairly  presumed,  that  the  most  sublime  and  vir^ 
tnotts  of  human  spirits  was  infused  into  the  o&pring  of  Mary 
and  the  Holy  Ghost*/  that  his  abasement  was  the  result  of 
his  voluntary  choice ;  and  that  the  object  of  his  mission  was, 
to  purify,  not  his  own,  but  the  sins  of  the  world.  On  his 
return  to  his  native  skies,  he  received  the  immense  reward  of 
his  obedience ;  the  everia^ting  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  which 
had  been  darkly  foretold  by  the  prophets,  under  the  carnal 
images  of  peace,  of  conquest,  and  of  dominion.  Omnipo- 
tence could  enlarge  the  human  faculties  of  Christ  to  the  extent 
of  his  celestial  ofSce.  In  the  language  of  antiquity,  the  title, 
of  God  lias  not  been  severely  contined  to  the  first  parent,  and 
his  incomparable  minister,  his  only-begotten  son,  might  claim, 
without  presumption,  the  religious,  though  secondary,  worship 
of  a  subject  world. 

II.  The  seeds  of  the  faith,  which  had  slowly  arisen  in  the 
rocky  and  ungrateful  soil  of  Judea,  were  transplanted,  in  full 
maturity,  to  the  happier  cKmes  of  the  Gentiles;  and  the 
strangers  of  Rome  or  Asia,  who  never  beheld  the  manhood, 
were  the  more  readily  disposed  to  embrace  the  divinity,  of 
Christ  .  The  |x>]ytheist  and  the  philosopher,  the  Greek  and 
the  Barbarian,  were  alike  accustomed  to  conceive  a  long  suo- 

nnned  before  he  was  born,  (John,  iz.  2,)  and  the  Pharisees  held  the 
tranemigration  of  Tirtuoos  souls,  (Joseph,  de  Bell.  Judaico,  L  ii.  cl  7 ;) 
and  a  modem  Rahbi  is  modestly  aesored,  that  Hermee,  Pythagoras, 
Plato,  Ac,  derived  their  metaphysics  from  his  illiu>trioiu  oouatrymen. 

*  Four  different  opinions  have  beea  eDtertained  concerning  the 
origin  of  human  souls :  1.  That  they  are  eternal  and  divine.  2.  Hiat 
they  were  created  in  a  separate  state  of  existence,  before  their  union 
widn  the  body.  S.  That  they  have  been  propagated  from  the  origh»l 
stock  of  Adam,  who  contained  in  himself  tne  mental  as  well  as  the 
corporeal  seed  of  his  posterity.  4.  That  each  soul  is  occasionally 
created  and  embodied  in  the  moment  of  conception. — The  last  of  these 
sentiments  appears  to  have  prevailed  among  the  modems ;  and  our 
spiritual  history  is  grown  less  sublime,  without  becoming  more  intel- 
ligible. 

•  'Ori  fi  TfA  SojrijMf  tpvxh  4  rit9  'A«?<V  *?, — was  one  of  the  fifteen  her- 
esies imputed  to  Origen,  and  denied  by  his  apologist,  (Photiu*,  Bib- 
Uothec  cod  cxvii.  p.  296.)  Some  of  the  Rabbis  attribute  one  and  the 
•ame  soul  to  the  persoos  of  Adam,  David,  and  the  Messiah. 
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MifeioQ,  an  infivite  chain  of  angels  or  dsBmonS)  or  deifeies^  or 
»ons,  or  emaoatioDs,  issuing  from  the  throne  of  light.  Nor 
eoald  it  seem  strange  or  incredible,  that  the  6rst  of  these  »ons, 
the  Logos,  or  Word  of  God,  of  the  same  subetauce  with  tlie 
Father,  should  descend  upon  earth,  to  deliver  the  human  race 
from  vice  and  errcw,  and  to  conduct  them  in  the  paths  of  life 
and  iramortalitj.  But  the  prevailing  doctrine  of  the  eternity 
and  inherent  pravity  of  matter  infected  the  primitive  churcheB 
of  the  £a8t  Many  anaong  the  Gentile  proselytes  refused  to 
believe  that  a  celestial  spirit,  an  undivided^  portion  of  the  first 
essence,  had  been  peraonally  united  with  a  mass  of  impure 
and  contaminated  flesh;  and,  in  their  zeal  ior  the  divinity, 
they  piously  abjured  the  humanity,  of  Christ  While  bis  blood 
was  still  recent  on  Mount  Calvary,*?  the  DoeeteSj  a  QumerouB 
and  learned  sect  of  Asiatics,  invented  the  phantaHie  system, 
which  was  afterwards  propagated  by  the  Mardonitesi  the 
Manichssans,  and  the  various  names  of  the  Gnostic  heresy." 
They  denied  the  truth  and  authenticity  of  the  Gospels,  as  Ux 
as  they  relate  the  conception  of  Mary,  the  birth  of  Christ,  and 
the  tnirty  years  that  preceded  the  exercise  of  his  ministry. 
He  fifst  appeared  on  the  Iwnks  of  the  Jordan  in  the  form  of 
perfect  manhood ;  but  it  was  a  form  only,  and  not  a  substance  \ 
a  human  figure  created  by  the  hand  of  Omnipotenoe  to  imitate 
the  Acuities  and  actions  of  a  man,  and  to  impose  a  perpetual 
illusion  on  the  senses  of  his  friends  and  eufsmies.  Articulate 
sounds  vibrated  on  the  ea^  of  the  disciples ;  but  th^  image 
which  was  impressed  on  their  optic  nerve  eluded  the  more  stub^ 
bom  evidence  of  the  touch ;  and  they  enjoyed  the  spiritual, 
not  the  corporeal,  presence  of  the.  Son  of  God.  The  rage  of 
the  Jews  was  idly  wasted  against  an  impassive  phantom ;  and 
the  mystic  scenes  of  the  passion  and  death,  the  resuneedoa 
and  asc^sion,  of  Christ  were  represented  on  the  theatre  of 

^  Apoatolis  adhuc  in  seculo  superBtitibus,  apud  Judseam  Christi 
sanguine  rscente,  Pbaniasma  domiiu  corpus,  aaserebatur.  Hieronym. 
advers.  Lucifar.  c  8.  The  epistle  of  Ignatius  to  the  SmyroeaDS,  and 
even  the  Goepel  according  to  St  John,  are  levelled  against  the  growing 
error  of  the  i>ooete8»  who  had  obtained  too  much  credit  in  the  worl(C 
(1  John,  iv.  1—5.) 

"  About  the  year  200  of  the  Christian  sera,  Iremeus  and  Hippolytus 
refuted  the  thirty- two  sects,  rJii  ^(viujvvftov  Y¥(aaib}f,  which  had  mul> 
tiplied  to  foursoore  in  the  time  of  Epiphaniua,  (Phot  Biblioth.  cod. 
cxx.  czxi  caziL)  The  five  books  of  Ireojeua  exist  only  in  barbarous 
I#$ia;  but  the  original  might  perhaps  be  found  in  some  monastery  of 
Greece. 
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Jenuakm  for  ihe  benefit  of  mankipd.  If  it  were  urg^  that 
such  ideal  mimicry,  such  incessaut  deception,  was  un worth j 
of  the  God  of  truth,  the  Docetes  agreed  with  too  many  of  their 
orthodox  brethren  in  the  justification  of  pious  falsehood.  In 
the  system  of  the  Gnostics,  the  Jehovah  of  Israel,  the  Creator 
of  this  lower  world,  was  a  rebellious,  or  at  least  an  ignorant^ 
spirit  The  Son  of  God  descended  upon  earth  to  abolish  his 
temple  and  his  law ;  and,  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  sal- 
utary end,  he  dexterously  transferred  to  his  own  person  the 
hope  and  prediction  of  a  temporal  Messiah. 

One  of  the  most  subtile  disputants  of  the  Manicbsean  school 
has  pressed  the  danger  and  indeoency  of  supposing,  that  the 
God  of  the  Christians,  in  the  state  of  a  human  foetus,  emerged 
at  the  end  of  nine  months  from  a  female  womb.  The  pious 
horror  of  his  antagonists  provoked  tliem  to.  disclaim  all  sensual 
circumstances  of  conception  an  J  delivery ;  to  maintain  that 
the  divinity  passed  through  Mary  like  a  sunbeam  through  a 
plate  of  glass ;  and  to  assert,  that  the  seal  of  her  vi^nity 
remained  unbroken  even  at  the  moment  when  she  became  the 
mother  of  Christ  But  the  rashness  of  these  concessions  has 
encouraged  a  milder  sentiment  of  those  of  the  Docetes,  who 
taught,  not  that  Christ  was  a  phantom,  but  that  he  was  clothed 
with  an  impassible  and  incorruptible  body.  Such,  indeed,  in 
the  more  orthodox  system,  he  has  acquired  since  his  resurrec* 
tion,  and  such  he  must  have  always  possessed,  if  it  were  capa- 
ble of  pervading,  without  resistance  or  injury,  the  density  of 
intermediate  matter.  Devoid  of  its  most  essential  properties, 
it  might  be  exempt  from  the  attributes  and  infirmities  of  the 
flesh.  A  foetus  that  could  increase  from  an  Invisible  point  to 
its  full  maturity ;  a  child  that  could  attain  the  stature  of  per- 
fect manhood  without  deriving  any  nourishment  from  the 
ordinary  sources,  might  continue  to  exist  without  repairing  a 
daily  waste  by  a  daily  supply  of  external  matter.  Jesus  might 
share  the  repi^ts  of  his  disciples  without  being  subject  to  the 
calls  of  thirst. or  hunger;  and  his  virgin  purity  was  never 
sullied  by  the  involuntary  stains  of  sensual  concupiscence. 
Of  a  body  thus  singularly  constituted,  a  question 'would  arise, 
by  what  means,  and  of  what  materials,  it  was  originally 
framed ;  and  our  sounder  theology  is  startled  by  an  answer 
which  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Gnostics,  that  both  the  form  and 
the  substance  proceeded  from  the  divine  essence.  The  idea 
of  pure  and  absolute  spirit  is  a  refinement  of  modern  philoso- 
phy:   the   incorporeal  essence,  ascribed   by  the   ancients  to 
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human  souls,  celestial  beings,  and  even  the  Deity  himself 
does  not  exclude  the  notion  of  extended  space;  and  their 
imagination  was  satirsfied  with  a  subtile  nature  of  air,  or  fire, 
or  aether,  incomparably  more  perfect  than  the  grossness  of 
the  material  world.  If  we  define  the  place,  we  must  describe 
the  figure,  of  the  Deity.  Our  experience,  perhaps  our  vanity, 
represents  the  powers  of  reason  and  virtue  under  a  human 
form.  The  Anthropomorphites,  who  swarmed  among  the 
iponlcB  of  Egypt  and  the  Catholics  of  Africa,  could  produce 
the  express  declaration  of  Scripture,  that  roan  was  made  after 
the  image  of  his  Creator."  The  venerable  Serapion,  one  of 
the  saints  of  the  Nitrian  deserts,  relinquished,  with  many  a 
tear,  his  darling  prejudice;  and  bewailed,  like  an  infant,  bis 
unlucky  convention,  which  had  stolen  away  his  Ood,  and  left 
his  mind  without  any  visible  object  of  faith  or  devotion." 

III.  Such  were  the  fleeting  shadows  '  of  the  Doceles.  A 
more  substantial,  though  less  simple,  hypothesis,  was  contrived 
by  Cerinthus  of  Asia,**  who  dared  to  oppose  the  last  of  the 
apostles.  Placed  on  the  confines  of  the  Jewish  and  Gentile 
world,  he  labored  to  reconcile  the  Gnostic  with  the  Ebionite, 
by  conft^ing  in  the  same  Messiah  the  supernatural  union  of 
a  man  and  a  God ;  and  this  mystic  doctrine  was  adopted  with 
many  fanciful   improvements   by  Carpocrates,  Basilides,   and 

'*  The  pilgrim  Gaesian,  who  visited  Egypt  in  the  beginning  of  the 
vth  century,  observes  and  Uments  the  reign  of  aotltropomorfi^ism 
aov>ng  the  monks,  who  were  not  conscious  that  they  embraced  the 
system  of  Epicurus,  (Cicero,  de  Nat  Deorum,  i.  18,  84.)  Ab  uni verso 
propemodum  genere  monachorum,  qui  per  totam  provinciam  Bgyptum 
morabantur,  pro  simplicitatis  errore.  susceptum  est,  ut  e  oontrario 
memoratum  pontificem  (2'h«fpkilfu)  velut  hieresi  ^ravissimfi  deprava* 
turn,  pars  maxima  seniomm  ab-universo  frateraitatiscorpore  decemeret 
dctestandum,  (Cassian,  CoUation.  x.  2.)  As  long  as  St  Augustin 
remained  a  Manichsan,  he  was  scandalized  by  the  anthropomorphism 
of  the  vulgar  Catholics. 

**  Ita  est  in  oratione  senex  mente  confusus,  eo  quod  Olam  avB^uvS- 
ftep^w  imaginem  Deitatis,  quam  proponere  sibi  in  oratione  ccnsue- 
verat,  aboleri  de  suo  oorde  sentiret,  ntm  amarissimos  fletus,  crebrosque 
eing^tus  repente  prorumpens,  in  terram  proetratus,  cum  ejulatu  vali- 
disiimo  proclamaret ;  "  Heu  me  miserum  I  tulenmt  a  me  Deum  meum, 
et  quem  nunc  teneam  n6n  habeo,  verquem  adorem,  aut  interpellam 
jam  nescio.*'     Cassian,  Collal  x.  2. 

'*  St  John  and  Cerinthus  (A.  D.  80.  Cleric  Hist  Eocles.  p.  498) 
accidentally  met  in  the  public  bath  of  Ephesus ;  but  the  apostle  fled 
from  the  lieretic,  lest  the  building  should  tumble  on  their  heads.  This 
foolish  story,  reprobated  by  Dr.  Middleton,  (Miscellaneous  Works, 
voL  ii,)  is  related,  however,  by  Lreiuraf,  (ill  8,)  on  the  evidwioa  erf 
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ValeDtiiie,'*  the  heretics  of  the  I^ptian  gchooL  In  their 
ejes,  Jbsus  of  Nazareth  was  a  mere  mortal,  the  legitimate 
80D  of  Joseph  and  Mary :  but  he  was  the  best  and  wisest  of 
the  human  race,  selected  as  the  worthy  instrument  to  restore 
upon  earth  the  worship  of  the  true  and  supreme  Deity.  When 
he  was  baptized  in  tne  Jordan,  the  Christ,  the  first  of  the 
sBons,  the  Son  of  God  himself,  descended  on  Jesus  in  the  form 
of  a  dove,  to  inhabit  his  mind,  and  direct  his  actions  during 
the  allotted  period  of  his  ministry.  When  the  Messiah  was 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  the  Christ,  an  immortal 
and  impassible  being,  forsook  his  earthly  tabernacle,  flew  back 
to  the  pleroma  or  world  of  spirits,  and  left  the  solitary  Jesus 
to  suflBsr,  to  complain,  and  to  expire.  But  the  justice  and 
generosity  of  sucn  a  desertion  are  strongly  questionable ;  and 
the  fi%te  of  an  innocent  martyr,  at  first  impelled,  and  at  length 
abandoned,  by  his  divine  companion,  migbt  provoke  the  pity 
and  indignation  of  the  profane.  Their  murmurs  were  vari- 
ously silenced  by  the  sectaries  who  espoused  and  modified 
the  double  system  of  Cerinthus.  It  was  allied,  that  when 
Jesus  was  nailed  to  the  cross,  he  was  endowed  with  a  mirac- 
ulous  apathy  of  mind  and  body,  which  rendered  him  insen- 
sible of  his  apparent  sufferings.  It  was  affirmed,  that  these 
momentary,  though  real,  pan^  would  be  abundantly  repaid 
by  the  temporal  reign  of  a  thousand  years  reserved  for  the 
Messiah  in  his  kingdom  of  the  new  Jerusalem.  It  was  insin* 
uated,  that  if  he  su&red,  he  deserved  to  sufier;  that  human 
nature  is  never  absolutely  perfect;  and  that  the  cross  and 
passion  might  serve  to  expiate  the  venial  transgressions  of  the 


Polycarp,  and  was  probably  suited  to  the  time  and  residence  of  Cerin- 
thus.  l%e  obsolete,  vet  probably  the  true,  reading  of  1  John,  iv.  8 — 
9  Mtt  tA»  'lirvvdr— alludes  to  the  double  nature  of  that  primitive 
heretic.* 

*^  The  Valentinians  embraced  a  complex,  and  almost  incoherent, 
system.  1.  Both  Christ  and  Jesus  were  fflons,  though  of  different  de> 
grees ;  the  one  acting  as  the  rational  soul,  the  oUier  as  the  divine 
spirit  of  the  Savior.  2.  At  the  time  of  the  passion,  they  both  retired,' 
and  left  only  a  sensitive  soul  and  a  human  body.  8.  Even  that  body 
was  lethereal,  and  perhaps  apparent — Such  are  the  laborious  condu- 
aions  of  Moeheim.  But  I  much  doubt  whether  the  Latin  translator 
understood*  Irenieus,  and  whether  Irenaeus  and  the.  Valentinians  under- 
stood themselves.  ^ ^___ 

*  Qrieshach  ssserts  that  all  the  Greek  MSS.,  all  the  translators,  and  ell 
dw  Orsek  fiofaers,  support  the  commcm  reading.— Nor.  Test  in  loc.— 11 
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•on  of  Joseph,  before  hk  myBterioos  union  with  the  Son  of 
God." 

IV.  All  those  who  believe  the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  a 
qpeoiotis  and  noble  tenet,  must  confess,  from  their  present 
experience,  the  incomprehensible  union  of  mind  and  matter, 
A  similar  union  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  much  higher,  or 
even  with  the  highest,  degree  of  mental  &culdes ;  and  the  in- 
carnation of  an  SBon  or  archangel,  the  most  perfect  of  created 
spirits,  does  not  involve  any  positive  contraction  or  absurd- 
ity. In  the  age  of  religious  freedom,  which  was  determined 
by  the  council  of  Nice,  the  dignity  of  Christ  was  measured  by 
private  judgment  according  to  the  indefinite  rule  of  Scripture, 
or  reason,  or  tradition.  But  when  his  pure  and  proper  divinity 
had  been  established  on  the  ruins  of  Arianism,  the  feith  <^ 
the  Catholics  trembled  on  the  edge  of  a  {wecipice  where  it 
was  impossible  to  recede,  dangerous  to  stand,  dreadful  to  fell ; 
and  the. manifold  inconveniences  of  their  creed  were  aggra- 
vated by  the  sublime  character  of  their  theology.  They 
hesitated  to  pronounce;  that  God  himself,  the  second  person 
of  an  equal  and  consubstantial  trinity,  was  manifested  in  the 
flesh ;"  diat  a  being  who  pervades  the  universe,  had  been 
confined  in  the  womb  of  Mary ;  that  his  eternal  duration  had 

'*  The  heretics  abused  the  paseionate  exclamation  of  "  My  God,  my 
God,  why  hast  ^ou.  forsaken  meT  Rousseau,  who  has  drawn  an  elo- 
quent, but  indecent,  parallel  between  Christ  and  Socrates,  forgets  that 
not  a  word  oC  implKtienoe  or  despair  escaped  from  the  mouth  of  the 
dying  philosopher.  In  the  Messiah,  such  sentiments  could  be  only  ap- 
parent ;  and  such  ill-sounding  words  were  properly  explained  as  the 
application  of  a  psalm  and  prophecy. 

"  This  strong  eicpression  might  be  justified  by  the  language  of  St 
Paul,  (1  Tim.  iil  16;)  but  vrb  are  deceived  by  our  modem  Biblee.  The 
word  S*  (which)  was  altered  to  Beit  (Oody  at  Constantinople  in  the 
beginning  of  the  vith  century :  the  true  reading,  which  is  Timble  in  the 
Latin  and  Syriac  versions,  still  exists  in  the  reasoning  of  the  Greek,  as 
well  as  of  the  Latin  fathers ;  and  this  fraud,  with  that  of  the  three 
vntnes9e9  of  St.  Jokny  is  admirably  detected  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  (See 
his  two  letters  translated  by  M.  de  Missy,  in  the  Journal  Britannique, 
tom.  XV.  p.  148^190,  851 — 890.)  I  have  weighed  the  arguments,  and 
may  yield  to  the  authority  of  the  first  of  philosophers,  who  was  deeply 
tkiUed  in  oritical  and  theological  studies. 


*  It  flhoald  be  Bt.  Ghriesbach  in  loo.  The  weight  of  authority  ia  so  m«ch 
againiit  the  commoo  reading  in  both  those  points,  that  they  are  no  longer 
nroed  by  prudent  ooatroveraialistB.  Would  Gibbon's  deference  £»■  thejS^ 
afphOotofkan  have  extended  to  off  his  theological  Qanclusions  7— M. 
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been  marked  by  the  days,  and  xnontl»,  and  yean  of  bmnaa 
existence;  that  the  Almighty  had  been  seourged  and  craci- 
fied ;  that  his  impaasible  essence  had  felt  pain  and  anguish ; 
that  his  omniscienoe  was  not  exempt  from  %noranoe;  and 
that  the  source  oi  life  and  immortality  expired  on  Mount 
Calvarv.  These  alarming  consequences  were  affirmed  with 
unblushing  simplicity  by  Apollinaris/*  bishop  of  Laodieea, 
and  one  of  the  luminaries  of  the  church.  The  son  of  a 
learned  grammarian,  he  was  skilled  in  all  the  sciences  of 
Greece;  eloquence,  erudition,  and  philosophy,  conspicuous 
in  the  volumes  of  ApoUinaris,  were  humbly  devoted  to  the 
service  of  religion.  The  wqrthy  friend  of  Athanasius,  the 
worthy  antagouist  of  Julian,  he  bravely  wrestled  with  the 
Arians  and  Polytbeists,  and  though  he  affected  the  rigor  of 
ffeometrical  demoustration,  his  commentaries  revealed  the 
fiteral  and  allegorical  sense  of  the  Scriptures.  A  mysteiy, 
which  had  long  floated  in  the  looseness  o(  popular  belief,  was 
defined  by  his  perverse  diligence  in  a  technical  form  ;  and  he 
first  proclaimea  the  memorable  words,  "  One  incarnate  nature 
of  Christ,"  which  are  still  reechoed  with  hostile  clamors  4n 
the.  churches  of  Asia,  %ypt,  and  ^Ethiopia.  He  taught  that 
the  Godhead  was  united  or  mingled  with  the  body  of  a  man ; 
and  that  the  LogoSy  the  eternal  wisdom,  supplied  in  the  flesh 
the  place  and  office  of  a  human  soul.  Yet  as  the  profound 
doctor  had  been  terrified  at  his  own  rashness,  ApoUinaris  was 
heard  to  mutter  some  faint  accents  of  excuse  and  explanation. 
He  acquiesced  in  the  old  distinction  of  the  Greek  philosophers 
between  the  rational  and  sensitive  soul  of  man;  that  he 
might  reserve  the  Logos  tor  intellectual  functions,  and  em- 
ploy  the  subordinate  human  principle  in  the  meaner  actions 
of  animal  life.  With  the  moderate  Docetes,  he  revered  Mary, 
as  the  spiritual,  rather  than  as  the  carnal,  nM>thef  of  Christ, 
whose  body  either  came  from  heaven,  impassible  and  incor- 
ruptible, or  was  absorbed,  and  as  it  were  transformed,  into 
the  essence  of  the  Deity.  The  system  of  ApoUinaris  was 
strenuously  encountered  by  the  Asiatic  and  Syrian  divines, 

'*  For  ApoUiosris  and  his  see^  see  Sooratea,  L  ii.  c.  46,  L  iii  &  16. 
Sozomen,  L  v.  o.  18,  L  vL  c,  26,  27.  Theodoret,  I  t.  6,  10,  11.  Tille- 
mont^  M6moires  Eccl^tastiquea,  torn,  ril  p.  602—^638.  Not  p.  789 — 
794,  in  4to.  Ventse,  1782.  The  coDtemporary  saint  always  mentions 
the  bishop  of  Laodicea  as  a  friend  and  brother.  The  style  of  the  more 
recent  hiatorians  is  hsrafa  and  hostile :  yet  Philostoigias  eomparte  him 
Q.  via.  C.11— U)  to  Bs«l  and  Ori^ory. 
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whoM  sohoolB  are  honored  by  the  names  of  Basil,  Gregory, 
and  Gbrysostoni,  and  tainted  by  those  of  Diodoms,  Theodore, 
and  Nestorins.  But  the  person  of  the  aged  bishop  of  Laod- 
kea,  his  cbaraeter  and  dignity,  remained  inviolate;  and  his 
rivals,  since  we  may  not  suspect  them  of  the  weakness  of 
toleration,  were  astonished,  perhaps,  by  the  novelty  of  the 
argument,  and  diffident  of  the  final  sentence  of  the  Catholic 
church.  Her  judgment  at  length  inclined  in  their  favor ;  the 
heresy  of  Apollinaiis  was  condemned,  and  the  8e|)arate  con- 
gregations of  hid  disciples  were  proscribed  by  the  Imperial 
kws.  But  his  principles  were  secretly  entertained  in  the 
monasteries  of  ^ypt,  and  his  enemies  felt  the  hatred  of 
Theophilus  and  Cyril,  the  suooessive  patriarchs  of  Alexan- 
dria. 

V.  The  grovelling  Ebionite,  and  the  fantastic  Docetes, 
wer«  reject^  and  forgotten  :  the  recent  seal  against  the 
errors  of  ApolHnaris  reduced  the  Catholics  to  a  seeming 
'agreement  with  the  double  nature  of  Cerinthus.  But  instead 
of  a  temporary  and  occasional  alliance,  they  established,  and 
toe  still  embrace,  the  substantial,  indissoluble,  and  everlasting 
Union  of  a  perfect  God  with  a  perfect  man,  of  the  second 
person  of  the  trinity  with  a  reasonable  soul  and  human  flesh, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  the  unity  of  tlie  two 
natures  was  the  prevailing  doctrine  of  the  church.  On  all 
sides,  it  was  confessed,  that  the  mode  of  their  coexistence 
could  neither  be  represented  by  our  ideas,  nor  expressed  by 
our  language.  Yet  a  secret  and  incurable  discord  was 
cherished,  between  those  who  were  most  apprehensive  of 
confounding,  and  those  who  were  most  fearful  of  separating, 
the  divinity,  and  the  humanity,  of  Christ  Impelled  by 
.  religious  frenzy,  they  fled  with  adverse  haste  from  the  error 
which  they  mutually  deemed  most  destructive  of  truth  and 
salvation.  On  either  hand  they  were  anxious  to  gpisrd,  they 
were  jealous  to  defend,  the  union  and  the  distinction  of  the 
two  natures,  and  to  invent  such  fonns  of  speech,  such  symbols 
of  doctrine,  as  were  least  susceptible  of  doubt  or  ambiguity. 
The  poverty  of  ideas  and  language  tempted  them  to  ransack 
art  and  nature  for  every  possible'  comparison,  and  each 
comparison  mislead  their  fancy  in  the  explanation  of  an  incom- 
parable mystery.  In  the  polemic  microscope,  an  atom  is 
enlarged  to  a  monster,  and  each  party  was  skilful  to  exagger- 
ate the  absurd  or  impious  conclusions  that  might  be  extorted 
from  the  principles  of  their  adveiMriak     To  esoape  firom 
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-  each  other,  they  wandered  through  iDany  a  dark  and  devioaa 
thicket,  till  they  were  astonished  by  the  horrid  phantoms  of 
Cerinthuft  and  Apollinaris,  who  guarded  the  opposite  issues  of 
the  theological  labyrinth.  As  soon  as  they  beheld  the  twilight 
of  sense  and  heresy,  they  started,  measured  back  their  steps, 
and  were  again  involved  in  the  gloom  c^  Impenetrable  ortho- 
doxy. To  purge  themselves  from  the  guilt  or  reproach  of 
damnable  error,  they  disavowed  their  consequences,  explained 
their  principles,  excused  their  indiscretions,  and  unanimously 
pronounced  the  sounds  of  concord  and  ^th.  Yet  a  latent 
and  almost  invisible  spark  still  lurked  among  the  embers  of 
controversy :  by  the  breath  of  prejudice  and  passion,  it  was 
quickly  kindled  to  a  mighty  flame,  and  the  verbal  disputes  ** 
of  the  Oriental  sects  have  shaken  the  piUars  of  the  church 
and  state. 

The  name  of  OnoL  of  Alexandria  is  fiunons  in  controver- 
sial story,  and  the  title  of  taint  is  a  mark  that  his  opinions 
and  his  party  have  finally  prevailed.  In  the  house  of  h)k 
nnde,  the  archbishop  Theophilns,  he  imbibed  the  orthodox 
lessons  of  zeal  and  dominion,  and  five  years  of  his  youth 
were  profitably  spent  in  the  adjacent  monasteries  of  Nitria. 
Under  the  tuition  of  the  abbot  Serapion,  he  applied  himself  to 
ecclesiastical  studies,  with  such  indefatigable  anlor,  that  in  the 
course  of  one  sleepless  night,  he  has  perused  the  four  Gospels^ 
the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Origen 
he  detested  ;  but  the  writings  of  Clemens  and  Dionysius,  of 
Athanasius  and  Basil,  were  continually  in  his  hands :  by  the 
theory  and  practice  of  dispute,  his  faith  was  confirmed  and 
his  wit  was  sharpened ;  he  extended  round  his  cell  the  cob- 
webs of  scholastic  theology,  and  meditated  the  works  of  alle- 
gory and  metaphysics,  whose  remains,  in  seven  verbose  folios, 
now  peaceably  slumber  by  the  side  of  their  rivals.'*    Cyril 

>*  I  appod  to  the  confessioo  of  two  Oriental  prelates,  Gregory 
Abolpharagios  the  Jacobite  primate  of  the  East,  and  Eliaa  the  Keeto- 
nan  metropolitan  of  Damascus,  (see  Asseman,  Bibliothec.  Oriental 
torn,  il  p  291,  torn,  ill  p.  614,  <!».,)  that  the  Melchites,  Jarobites^ 
Nestoriaos,  dkc.,  agree  in  the  doctrine,  and  differ  only  in  the  exprfsaion. 
Our  most  learned  and  rational  divines-^^asnage,  Le  Clero,  Beau- 
•obre,  La  Grose,  Moslieim,  Jablonski— are  indined  to  fitvor  this  chari- 
table judgment ;  but  the  zeal  of  Petavius  is  loud  and  angry,  and  the 
moderation  of  Dupin  is  oonvdyed  in  a  whisper. 

**  La  Crose  (Umt  da  Christiaiiisme  des  Indes,  torn.  I  p  24)  avows 
hia  contempt  for  the  genius  and  writuan  of  Cyril  De  tous  les  on- 
▼ri^;e»das  andflBs,  il  y  en  a  peu  qu'oo  lite  aveo  moins  d'utiliti:  and 
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prayed  and  fitted  m  die  deteit,  bat  his  thoughts  (it  is  the  re-- 
proach  of  a  friend)'*  were  still  fixed  on  the  world ;  and  the 
call  of  Theophilus,  who  summoned  him  to  the  tumult  of  cities 
aud  synods,  was  too  readily  obeyed  by  the  aspiring  hermit 
With  the  approbation  oi  his  uncle,  he  assumed  the  office,  and 
acquired  the  fame,  of  a  popular  preacher.  His  comely  per> 
son  adorned  the  pulpit ;  the  hanaony  of  his  voice  resounded 
in  the  cathedral ;  his  friends  were  statbned  to  lead  or  second 
the  applause  of  the  congregation  ;'*  and  the  hasty  notes  of 
the  scribes  preserved  his  discourses,  which  in  their  effect^ 
though  not  in  their  composition,  might  be  compared  with  those 
of  the  Athenian  orators.  The  deaUi  of  Theophilus  expanded 
and  realized  t^e  hope^'of  iiis  nephew.  The  clergy  of  Alu- 
andria  was  divided ;  the  soldiers  and  their  general  supported 
the  claims  of  the  archdeacon ;  but  a  resistless  multitude,  with 
voices  and  with  hands,  asserted  the  cause  of  their  fiivorite; 
and  after  a  period  of  thirty-nine  years,  Gjrril  was  seated  on  the 
dirone  of  Athanasius.'* 

The  prize  was  not  unworthy  of  his  ambition.  At  a  distance 
from  the  court,  and  at  the  head  of  an  immense  capital,  the 
patriarch,  as  he  was  now  styled,  of  Alexandria  had  gradually 
usurped  the  state  and  authority  of  a  civil  magistrate.  The 
public  and  private  charities  of  the  city  were  managed  by  his 
discretion ;  his  voice  inflamed  or  appeased  the  passions  of  the 
multitude;  his  commands  were  blindly  obeyed  by  his  nu- 
merous and  fanatic  paraJbolani^^  frimiliarized  in  their  daily 

Dapin,  (Bibliotb^tie  EoclMastique,  torn.  iv.  p.  42— >82,)  m  words  of 
respect,  teaches  us  to  despise  them. 

*^  Of  Isidore  of  Peliuium.  (L  i  epist  25,  p.  8.)  JU  the  letter  is 
not  of  the  most  creditable  sort,  TUlemont,  less  smcere  than  the  Bol- 
landists,  affects  a  doubt  whether  Mm  Cyril  is  the  nephew  of  Theophi- 
lus, (M6m.  £ccU&  torn.  ziv.  p.  268.) 

"*  A  grammarian  is  named  hj  Socrates  (L  vil  c.  18)  ittw^f^i  n 
iK^oai^t  To9  HwKiiroy  KvplXXov  vo^frrwf,  Mt  nsfH  r4  Kfirovs  h  race 
^f^oairaXfai;  aUroi  tytipttp  ^9  omv^aitfrarof. 

'*  See  the  youth  and  promotion  of  Cyril,  in  Socrates,  (L  lii  a  7) 
and  Renaudot,  (Hist  Patriarch.  Alexandrin.  p.  106,  108.)  The  Abb6 
Renaudot  drew  his  materials  from  the  Arabic  history  of  Severu% 
bishop  of  Hermopolid  Maffna,  or  Ashmunein,  in  the  zth  century,  who 
can  never  be  trusted,  ui&ss  our  assent  is  extorted  by  the  internal 
evidence  of  facts. 

**  The  Parabolani  of  Alexandria  were  a  charitable  corporation,  in- 
stituted during  the  plaflnie  of  OaUienus,  to  visit  the  sick  and  to  bury 
the  dead.  TheyjapraduaUy  enlarged,  abusad,  and  sold  the  privileges 
of  their  order.    Tlieir  outrageous  eooduet  during  the  reign  of  Gjrll 
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.  offiee  with  soenes  of  death ;  and  the  pnefeets  of  ^^pt  were 
awed  or  provoked  by  the  temporal  power  of  these  Christian 
pontifis.  Ardent  in  the  prosecution  of  here^^,  Cjril  aa- 
spidottsly  opened  his  reiffn  by  oppressing  the  ^ovatians,  the 
most  innocent  and  hannless  of  the  sectaries.  The  inteniic- 
tioD  of  their  religions  worship  appeared  in  his  eyes  a  jnst  and 
meritorious  act;  and  he  confiscated  their  holy  vessels,  with- 
out apprehending  the  guilt  of  sacrilege.  The  toleration,  and 
even  the  privileges  of  the  Jews^  who  bad  multiplied  to  the 
Dumber  of  forty  thousand,  were  secured  by  the  laws  of  the 
Gsesan  and  Ptolemies,  and  a  long  prescription  of  seven  hun- 
dred years  since  the  ft)UQdation  <»  Alexandria.  Without  any 
l^^l  sentence,  without  any  royal  mandate,  the  patriarch, 
at  the  dawn  of  di^,  led  a  seditious  multitude  to  the  attack 
of  the  synagogues.  Unarmed  and  unprepared,  the  Jews 
were  incapable  of  resistance ;  their  houses  of  prayer  were 
levelled  with  the  ground,  and  the  episcopal  warrior,  after 
rewarding  his  troops  with  the  plunder  of  their  goods,  e^ 
pelled  from  the  dty  the  remnant  of  the  unbelieving  nation. 
I^erhaps  he  might-  plead  the  insolence  of  their  prosperity,  and 
their  deadly  hatred  of  the  Christians,  whose  blood  they  had 
recently  shed  in  a  malicious  or  accidental  tumult.  Such 
Crimea  would  have  deserved  the  animadvenion  of  the  magis- 
trate; but  in  this  promiscuous  outrage,  the  innocent  were 
eonfounded  with  the  guilty,,  and  Alexandria  was  impoverished 
by  the  Ices  of  a  wealthy  and  industrious  colony.  The  ceal 
of  Cyril  exposed  him  to  the  penalties  of  the  Julian  law ;  but 
in  a  feeble  government  and  a  superstitious  age,  he  was  secure 
of  impunity,  and  even  of  praise.  Orestes  complained ;  but 
his  just  complaints  were  too  quickly  forgotten  by  the  minia- 
teiv  of  Theodosius,  and  too  deeply  remembered  by  a  priest 
who  affected  to  pardon,  and  continued  to  hate,  the  prsefect  of 
Egypt  As  he  passed  through  the  streets,  bis  chariot  was 
asaaulted  by  a  band  of  five  hundred  of  the  Nitrian  monks ; 
his  guards  fled  firom  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert ;  his  prot- 
estations that  he  was  a  Christian  and  a  Cdtholic  were  answered 
by  a  volley  of  stones,  and  the  face  of  Orestes  was  covered 
with  blood.    The  loyal  dtizena  of  Alexandria  hastened  to  his 

provoked  the  emperor  to  deprive  the  patriarch  of  their  nomination, 
and  to  restrain  their  number  to  five  or  six  hundred.  But  these  re- 
straints were  transient  and  ineffectual.  See  the  Theodosian  Code,  L 
xvi  tit  il  and  I^Uemont*  M6m.  £pcI6s.  torn.  xiv.  p.  27Q— 278. 
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reaeae ;  hi  iastanily  satisfied  his  justice  mid  revenge  agaiiHt 
the  monk  by  whooe  hand  he  had  been  wounded,  and  Ammo* 
nius  expired  under  the  rod  of  the  lictor.  At  the  oomnoand  of 
Cyril  his  body  was  raised  from  the  ground,  and  transported,  in 
solemn  procession,  to  the  eathedral ;  the  name  of  Ammoniua 
was  changed  to  that  of  Thaumasius  the  wonderful ;  his  tomb 
was  decorated  with  the  trophies  of  martyrdoui,  and  the  pa- 
triarch ascended  the  pulpit  to  celebrate  the  magnanimity  of  an 
assassin  and  a  rebel.  Such  honors  might  incite  the  faithful 
to  combat  and  die  under  the  banners  of  the  saint ;  and  he  soon 
prompted,  or  accepted,  the  sacrifice  of  a  virgin,  who  pro- 
fessed the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  and  cultivated  the  friend- 
ship of  Orestes.  Hypatia,  the  daughter  of  Theon  the  mathe^ 
matician,'*  was  initiated  in  her  father's  studies ;  her  learned 
comments  have  elucidated  the  geometry  of  Apollonius  and 
Diophantus,  and  she  publicly  taught,  both  at  Athens  and 
Alexandria,  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  In  the 
bloom  of  beauty,  and  in  the  maturity  of  wisdom,  the  modest 
maid  refused  her  lovers  and  ,  instructed  her  disciples  ;  the  per- 
sons most  illustrious  for  their  rank  or  merit  were  impatient  to 
visit  the  female  philosopher ;  and  Cyril  beheld,  with  a  jealous 
eye,  the  gorgeous  train  of  horses  and  slaves  who  crowded 
the  door  of  her  academy.  A  rumor  was  spread  among 
the  Christians,  that  the  daughter  of  Theon  was  the  only  ol^ 
stacle  to  the  reconciliation  of  the  priefect  and  the  archbidiop ; 
and  that  obstacle  was  speedily  removed.  On  a  fatal  day,  in 
the  holy  season  of  Lent,  Hyi>atia  was  torn  from  her  char- 
iot, stripped  naked,  dragged  to  the  church,  and  inhumanly 
butchered  by  the  hands  <^  Peter  the  reader,  and  a  troop  of 
savage  and  merciless  fanatics:  her  flesh  was  scraped  from 
her  bones  with  sharp  oyster  shells,**  and  her  quivering  limbs 


'*  For  Theon  and  his  daughter  Hypatia,  see  Fabridus,  Bfbliothee. 
torn,  viiirp.  210,  211.  Her  article  ia  the  Lexicon  of  Suidas  i^  carious 
and  origioaL  Hesycbius  (Meorsii  Opera,  torn.  \\L  p.  296, 296)  observes, 
that  he  was  persecuted  6ik  rhv  vrsp0aX\ovnv  otn^iav ;  and  an  epigram 
in  the  Greek  Anthology  (Lie.  76,  p.  159,  edit  Brodaei)  celebrates  her 
knowledge  and  eloquence.  She  is  nonorably  mentioned  (Epist.  10,  15^ 
16,  83 — 80,  124, 185, 159)  by  her  friend  and  disciple  the  philosojphic 
biflhop  Synesios. 

**  OTToaKoif  dvKiXnPf  Ml  its\nSd¥  Siaffriffavretf  &C.  Oyster  shells 
were  plentifully  strewed  on  the  sea-beach  before  the  Cessareum.  I 
may  therefore  prefer  the  literal  sense,  without  rejecting  the  metaphor- 
ical Tersion  of  teffula^  tiles,  which  is  used  by  M.  de  Vslois.    I  am 
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were  delivered  to  the  flames.  The  just  progress  of  inqnirj 
at)d  punishioeQl  was  stopped  by  seasonable  gifts ;  but  the  mui^. 
der  of  Hypatia  has  imprinted  an  indelible  stain  on  the  character 
and  religion  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria  " 

Superstition,  perhaps,  would  more  gently  expiate  the  blood 
of  a  Yirgin,  than  the  banishment  of  a  saint;  and  Cyril  had 
accompanied  his  uncle  to  the  iniquitous  synod  of4;he  Oak. 
When  the  memory  of  Chrysostom  was  restored  and  conse- 
crated, the  nephew  of  Theophilns,  at  the  head  of  a  dying 
fiiction,  still  maintained  the  justice  of  his  sentence ;  nor  was 
it  till  after  a  tedious  delay  and  an  obstinate  resistance,  that  he 
yielded  to  the  consent  of  the  Catholic  world.'*  His  enmity 
to  the  Byzantine  pontiffs**  was  a  sense  of  interest,  not  a  sally 
of  ptesion  :  he  envied  their  fortunate  station  in  the  snnshine 
of  the  Imperial  court ;  and  he  dreaded  their  upstart  ambition, 
which  oppressed  the  metropolitans  of  Europe  and  Asia,  in- 
vaded the  provinces  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria,  and  measured 
their  diocese  by  the  limits  of  the  empire.  The  long  modera- 
tion of  Atticus,  the  mild  usurper  of  the  throne  of  Chrysos- 
tom,  suspended  the  animosities  of  the  Eastern  patriarchs; 
but  Cyril  was  at  length  awakened  by  the  exaltation  of  a  rival 
more  worthy  of  his  esteem  and  hatred.  After  the  short  and 
troubled  reign  of  Sisinnius^  bishop  of  Constantinople,  the  fac- 
tions of  the  clei^  and  people  were  appe^^ed  by  the  choice 
of  the  emperor,  who,  on  this  occasion,  connulted  the  voice  of 
fame,  and  innted  the  merit  of  a  stranger.     Nestorius,**  a 

jgnoranty  and  the  aasassiBS  were  probably  regardless,  whether  their 
▼iotim  was  yet  alive. 

'^  The^e  exploits  of  8t  Cyril  are  recorded  by  Socrates,  (L  rii.  e.  18, 
14, 15 ;)  and  the  most  reluctant  biffotry  is  compelled  to- copy  an  bisto- 
riaa  who  coolly  styles  the  marderera  of  Hypatia  a^^tq  ri  ^vn^a 
lirBtpfiat.  At  the  mention  of  that  injured  name,  I  am  pleased  to  observe 
a  blush  even  on  the  cheek  of  Baronius,  (A.  D.  416,  No.  48.) 

'*  He  was  deaf  to  the  entreaties  of  Atttcos  of  Constantinople,  and 
of  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  and  yielded  only  (if  we  may  believe  Nicepho- 
rus,  L  ziv.  c  16)  to  the  personal  intercession  of  the  Virgin:  Tet  in  his 
last  years  he  still  muttered  that  John  ChryiMMtom  had  been  juKtly  con- 
demned. (TiUemoot,  Mdm.  Eceles.  torn.  xiv.  p.  278 — 282.  Baronius, 
Annal  Eodes.  A.  D.  412,  Na  46—64.) 

"  8ee  their  characters  in  the  history  of  Socrates,  (I  vii.  c.  26 — 28  ;> 
their  power  and  pretensions,  in  the  huge  compilation  of  Tbomassin, 
(Discipline  de  TBglise,  torn.  i.  p.  80 — 91.) 

*^  His  elevation  and  conduct  are  described  by  Socrates,  (L  viL  c.  29, 
81 ;)  and.Marcellinus  seems  to  have  applied  the  eloquentia  satis,  sapi* 
entile  parus^  of  Sallast 
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nalive  of  Germaniciii,  and  a  monk  <if  Antiocb,  was  reoom- 
menSed  by  the  austerity  of  bis  life,  and  tbe  eloquence  of  biS 
•ermoDs ;  but  tbe  first  bomily  wbicb  be  preacbed  befere  tbe 
devout  Theodosius  betrayed  tbe  acrimony  and  impatience  of 
bis  zeaL  **  Give  me,  O  Osesar  I"  be  exclaimed,  **•  give  me  tbe 
eartb  purged  of  beretics,  and  I  will  give  you  in  excbange  the 
kingd<Mn  of  heaven.  Exterminate  witb  me  tbe  beretics ;  and 
with  you  I  will  exterminate  tbe  Persians."  On  tbe  fiftb  day, 
as  if  tbe  treaty  bad  been  already  signed,  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  discovered,  surprised,  and  attacked  a  secret  con- 
venticle of  tbe  Arians :  they  preferred  death  to  submission ; 
the  flames  that  were  kindled  by  their  despaiis  soon  spread  to 
tbe  neighboring  bouses,  and  the  triumph  of  Nestorius  was 
clouded  by  tbe  name  of  incendiary.  On  either  side  of  tbe 
Hellespont  bis  episcopal  vigor  imposed  a  rigid  formulary  of 
£uth  and  dibcipline ;  a  chronological  error  ooneeming  the  festi- 
val of  Easter  was  punished  as  an  oflfence  against  the  church 
and  state.  Lydia  and  Caria,  Sardes  and  Miletus,  were  purified 
witb  tbe  blood  of  the  obstinate  Quartodecimans ;  and  the  edict 
of  the  emperor,  or  rather  of  the  patriarch,  enumerates  three- 
and-twenty  degrees  and  denominations  in  tbe  guilt  and  punish- 
ment of  heresy.*'  But  the  sword  c^  porBecution  which  Nesto- 
rius so  furiously  wielded  was  soon  turned  against  bk  own  breast 
Religion  was  tbe  pretence ;  but,  in  tbe  judgment  of  a  con- 
temporary saiut,  ambition  was  the  genuine  motive  of  episoc^ 
warfere." 

In  the  Syrian  school,  Nestorius  had  been  taught  to  abhor 
the  confusion  of  the  two  natures,  and  nicely  to  discriminate 
the  humanity  of  his  master  Christ  from  the  divinity  of  the 
Lord  Jesus."  Tbe  Bleased  Virgin  he  revetred  as  tbe  mother 
of  Christ,  but  his  ears  were  offended  with  the  rash  and 

"  Cod.  Tbdodoa.  1.  xn.  Hi,  v.  leg.  65,  with  the  illastratioDS  of  Bero- 
niiu,  (A.  D.  428,  Na  26»  Aa^)  Qodefroy,  (ad  looom,)  and  Psgi,  Critioa, 
torn,  il  p.  208.) 

*'  Isidore  of  Peluanm,  (L  iy.  Epist  67.)    His  words  are  strong  and 

■candalous  -^  ri  0avfi«(cff ,  «'  ra2  ydf  wtpl  ifpiyf^  ^'^'^  ***  XSy^v  rfvi  rr«r 
iia^^}¥gi»  ir^owoto^ifTtu  ivi  ^tXmp^iat  tK0iuyt'o6fxw9t.  Isidore  Is^  a  eaint, 
but  he  never  became  a  bishop ;  and  I  half  suspect  that  the  pride  of 
Diott enes  trampled  on  the  pride  of  Plata . 

"  La  Oroxe  (Christianiame  dee  Indea»  torn,  i  p.  44 — 68.  Thesaurtts 
Epistolicos,  La  Orozianua,  torn,  iil  p^  276-*-260)  has  detected  the  use 
of  h  Sanr^rtn  and  h  rv^rvf  'Iqff«8c,  'which^  in  the  ivth,.vth,  and  vtth  oentu- 
riea,  discriminates  the  soh^yol  of  Diodoms  of  Tanua  and  faia  Nesloria& 
diacipleB. 
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recent  title  of  mother  of  God,^  which  had  been  insengibly 
adopted  since  the  origin  of  the  Arian  controversy.  From  the 
pulpit  of  Gonstantinonle,  a  friend  of  the  patriarch,  and  after- 
wards the  patriarch  nimself,  repeatedly  preached  against  the 
use,  or  the  abase,  of  a  word**  unknown  to  the  apostles,  un- 
authbrized  by  the  church,  and  which  could  only  tend  to  alarm 
the  timorous,  to  mislead  the  simple,  to  amuse  the  profane,  and 
to  justify,  by  a  seeming  resemblance,  the  old  genealogy  of 
Olympus.'*  In  his  calmer  moments  Nestorios  confessed,  that 
it  might  be  tolerated  or  excused  by  &e  union  of  the  two  na- 
tures, and  the  communication  of  their  idhma:*^  but  he  was 
exasperated,  by  contradiction,  to  disclaim  the  worship  of  a 
new-born,  an  infimt  Deity,  to  draw  his  inadequate  similes 
ftom  the  conjugal  or  civil  partnerships  of  life,  and  to  describe 
the  manhood  of  Christ  as  the  robe,  the  Instrument^  the  taber- 
nacle of  his  Godhead.  At  these  blasphemous  sounds,  the 
pillar  of  the  sanctuary  were  shaken*  The  unsuccessiul 
competitorB  of  Nestcxius  indulged  their  pious  or  personal 
resentment,  the  Bysantine  clergy  was  secretly  displeased  with 
the  intrusion  of  a  stranger :  whatever  is  superstitious  or  ab- 

**  Q€ot6kh — Deipara ;  as  in  xoology  we  fiuniliarly  speak  of  ovipa- 
roua  and  viviparooB  animals.  It  is  not  ea^  to  fix  the  invention  of  tnis 
word,  which  La  Orose  (Cliristianisme  <)<m  lodes,  torn,  l  p.  16)  ascribes 
to  Eusebins  of  Casarea  aad  the  Ariaaa.  The  orthodox  testtmoniee 
are  produced  by  Cyril  and  Petavitu,  (Degmat  Tbeolog.  torn.  v.  L  v. 
c  16,  p.  264,  dkC. ;)  but  the  veradtv  of  tne  saint  is  (jnesUooable,  and 
the  epithet  of  BtoH^at  so  easily  sliaes  froin  the  margin  to  the  text  of  a 
Catholic  MS. 

'*  Basnage,  in  his  Histoire  de  TEgliBe,  a  work  of  controversy,  (torn. 
i.  p.  605,)  justifies  the  mother,  W  the  blood,  of  God»  (Acts,  xx.  28, 
with  Mill's  various  readio^.)  But  the  Oreek  MSS.  are  far  from 
unanimoDs;  and  the  primitiTe  stvle  of  the  blood  of  Christ  is  preserved 
in  the  Syriac  version,  even  in  tnoee  copies  whidi  were  used  by  the 
Christians  of  St  Thomas  oo  the  coast  of  Malabar,  (La  Croze,  Chris- 
tianisme  des  Indes,  torn.  L  n.  847.)  The  jealousy  of  the  Nestorians 
and  MooophysiteB  has  guarded  the  puribr  of  their  text 

**  The  Paffain  of  G^pt  already  laughed  at  the  new  Cybele  of  the 
Christians,  (Isidor.  L  i  epist.  64 ;)  a  letter  was  forged  in  the  name  of 
H^patia,  to  ridicule  the  theology  of  her  aasassm,  (Synodicon,  a  216, 
in  IT.  torn.  CoBcfl.  p.  484.)  In  the  article  of  NiearoEius,  Bayle  has 
scattered  some  loose  philosophy  on  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

^  Hie  dyrtfwtf  of  the  Oreeki,  a  mutual  loan  or  transfer  of  the 
idioms  or  properties  of  eadb  nature  to  the  other— of  infiDity  to  nuuH 
passibility  to  Oed,  ^  Twelve  rules  on  this  oioest  of  subjects  com- 
pose the  Theobgical  Grammar  of  Pttavios,  (Dogmata  llieolog.  torn. 
V.  L  iv.  c.  14, 16,  p^  209,  ifca) 
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ftonl,  might  chdm  the 'protection  of  the  monks ;  and  the  peo- 
ple were  ^interested  in  Uie  glory  of  their  Virgin  patroness.** 
llie  sermons  of  the  archbishop,  and  the  senriee  of  the  altar, 
were  disturbed  by  seditious  clanx>r ;  his  authority  and  do&* 
trine  were  renounced  by  separate  oongregations ;  every  wind 
scattered  round  the  empire. ^e  leaycs  of  controversy ;*and 
the  voice  of  the  combatants  on  a  sonorous  theatre  reechoed 
in  the  cells  of  Palestine  and  S^;ypt.  It  was  the  duty  of  Ovril 
to  enlighten  the  aeal  and  ignorance  of  his  innumeraNe  monks : 
in  the  school  of  Alttundria,  he  had  imbibed  and  professed 
the  incarnation  of  one  nature ;  and  the  successor  of  Athana- 
sius  consulted  his  piide  and  ambition,  when  he  rose  in  arms 
against  another  Anus,  more  formidable  and  more  guilty,  on 
the  second  throne,  of  the  hierarchy.  After^'a  short  corree^ond- 
ence,  in  which  the  iwal  prelates  disguised  thekr  hatred  in 
the  hollow  language  of  vemct  and  charity,  the  patriarch  of 
Alexandria  denounced  to  the  prince  and  people,  to  the  JBast 
and  to  the  West,  the  damnaUe  errors  of  the  Byzantine  p(»- 
ti£  From  the  East,  more  especially  from  Antioch,  he  ob- 
tained the  ambiguous  counsels  of  toleration  and  silence,  whidi 
were  addressed  to  both  parties  while  they  favored  the  cause 
of  Nestorius.  But  the  Vatican  received  with  open  arms  the 
messengers  of  E^;ypi      Hie  vanity  of  Celestine  was  flattered 

Sr  the  appeal;  and  the  partial  version  of  a  monk  decided 
e  &ith  of  the  pope,  who  with  his  Latin  deigy  was  ^orant 
of  the  hinguage,  the  arts,  and  the  theology  of  the  Greeks. 
At  the  head  of  an  Italian  synod,  Celestine  weighed  the  merits 
of  the  cause, -approved  the  creed  of  Cyril,  condenmed  the 
sentimentB  and  person  <^  Nestorius,  degraded  the  heretic  from 
his  episcopal  d^ty,  allowed  a  respite  ci  ten  days  for  recan- 
tation and  penance,  and  delegated  to  his  enemy  the  execution 
of  this  rash  and  illegal  sentence.  But  the  patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria, while  he  darted  the  thunders  of  a  god,  exposed  the 
errors  and  paauons  of  a  mortal;  and  his  twelve  anathe- 
mas'* still  torture  the  orthodox  slaves,  who  adore  the  memory 
of  a  saint,  without  forfeiting  their  allegiance  to  the  synod  of 
Chalcedon.  These  bold  assertions  are  indelib^  tinged  with 
the  colors  of  the  Apollinarian  heresy ;  but  the  serious,  and 

"  See  Docange,  C.  P.  Christiana,  L  L  p.  80,  dbx 

**  GondL  torn.  iii.  p.  MS.  They  have  never  been  dir^eily  approfvd 
hv  the  church,  (TiUemaBt.  Mte.  Ecdea.  torn.  xiv.  p  868—872.)  I 
ahnoat  pity  the  agony  of  rage  and  aophistry  with  whidi  Petavine  aeems 
to  be  agitated  iii  the  vith  book  of  his  Dogmata  Hieologica. 
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perii^.ibe  ainoere  profeBsioiis  of  NeBtorius  have  Mtiafied  the 
raer  and  lets  partial  theologiana  of  the  prceent  times/* 

Yet  neither  the  emperor  nor  the  primate  of  the  EmI  were 
disposed  to  obey  the  mandate  of  an  Italian  priest ;  and  a 
synod  of  the  Cathotie,  or  rathw  of  the  Greek  church,  was 
muunmoosly  demanded  as  the  scrfe  remedy  that  conld  appease 
or  decide  this  eodesiastieal  quarrel/*  EphesuSy  on  all  sides 
accessible  by  sea  and  land,  was  chosen  tat  the  place,  the  fes- 
tind  of  Pentecost  for  the  day,  of  the  meeting;  a  writ  of  sum- 
mons was  despatched  to  eaJi  metropolitan,  and  a  guard  waa 
stationed  to  protect  and  confine  the  fathers  till  they  should 
settle  the  mysteries  of  heaven,  and  the  fiuth  of  the  earth. 
Nestoriua  ai4>eared  not  as  a  criminal,  but  as  a  judge ;  he 
dq>ended  on  the  weight  rather  than  the  number  of  hk  pre- 
lates, and  his  sturdy  shves  from  the  baAs  of  Zeuxippus  were 
armed  for  every  service  of  injury  or  d^nee.  But  ius  adver- 
sary Cyril  was  more  poweiiul  in  the  weapons  both  of  the 
flesh  and  of  the  spirit  ^  Disobedient  to  the  letter,  or  at  least 
to  the  meaning,  of  the  royal  summons,  he  wm  attended  by 
fifty  Egyptian  bishops,  who  expected  from  their  patriarch's 
nod  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost  He  bad  contracted 
an  intimate  alliance  with  Menmon,  Inshop  of  Ephesos.  The 
despotic  primate  of  Ama  disposed  of  the  ready  sucoon  of 
thirtf  or  forty  episcopal  votes:  a  crowd  of  peasants,  the 
slaves  of  the  cnnrch,  was  poured  into  the  city  to  support  with 
blows  and  damors  a  metaf^ysical  argument;  and  tne  people 
aealously  asserted  the  honor  of  the  Virgin,  whose  body 
reposed  within  the  walls. of  Ephesus.**      The  fleet  which 

**  SraA  ss  the  mtioiud  Bssnsge  (ad  torn.  L  Yariar.  LaetioD.  Oaoirii 
in  PriB&t  c;  2,  pk  11 — ^88)  and  La  Groaa,  tlie  muwraal  icholmr,  (Ohria- 
tianisme  dee  Iiidea,  torn,  i  p  16—20.  De  TEOiiopie,  ^  26,  27.  The- 
saor.  Epist  p.  176,  Sbc^  298,  285.)  Hla  froe  soitence  is  eoofirmed  by 
that  of  hJB  friends  Jabloiiaki  (Thesanr.  Epist  torn.  i.  p.  198-^201)  and 
HoeheiHs,  (idem,  p  804»  Nestoritim  crimme  camiise  est  at  mea  aen- 
tentia ;)  and  three  more  respectable  judges  will  not  easfly  be  fovnd 
Asaeman,  a  learned  and  modest  slaye,  can  hardly  diaeem  (Bibliothea 
Orient  torn.  iv»  p  190 — 224)  the  guilt  and  error  of  the  Nestoriana 

*^  The  origin  and  progress  of  the  Neetorian  eootrorersy,  till  the 
synod  of  Ef^esus,  may  be  found  in  Socrates,  (L  til  e.  82,)  Evagrios, 
(L  i  c.  1,  2,)  Liberataa,  (Brev.  cl  1— 4»)  the  oriorinal  Acts,  (CondL 
torn,  ill  p.  661—991,  edit  Venice,  1728,)  tt»  Annala  of  Baronius  and 
Fagi,  and  tiie  hiihtak  ooUeetions  of  Tilleroont,  (M6m.  Ecdea  tom.  zir. 
p  288—877.) 

M  Hie  Ohristiaas  of  the  four  first  ceotnriss  were  icnonttit  of  the 
death  snd  burial  of  Mary.    The  tradition  of  Ephssus  is  sffirmsd  by 
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had  transported  Cyril  from  Alexandria  was  laden  with  the 
ricbes  of  ^B(7pt;  and  he  disembaiiced  a  nnmerooa  body  of 
mariners,  slaves,  and  fimatics,  enlisted  with  blind  obedience 
under  the  banner  of  St  Mark  and  the  mother  of  God.  The 
fiithers,  and  even  the  guards,  of  the  oouncil  were  awed  bj 
this  martial  array ;  the  adversaries  of  Cyril  and  Maty  were 
insulted  in  the  streets,  or  threatened  in  their  houses ;  his  elo- 
quence and  liberality  made  a  daily  increase  in  the  number 
of  his  adherents;,  and  the  Egyptian  soon  computed  that  he 
might  command  the  attendance  and  the  voiceB  of  two  bun- 
dr^  bishops/*  But  the  author  of  the  twelve  anathemas 
foresaw  and  dreaded  the  oppofidtion  of  John  of  Antioch,  who^ 
with  a  small,  but  respectable,  train  of  metropohtans  and 
divines,  was  advancing  by  slow  journeys  from  the  distant 
capital  of  the  East  Impatient  of  a  delay,  which  he  stigma- 
tized as  voluntary  and  culpable,^  Cyril  announced  the  open- 
ing of  the  synod  sixteen  days  after  the  festival  of  Pentecost 
Nestorius^  who  depended  on  the  near  iqpproach  of  his  Eastern 
friends,  persisted,  hke  his  predecessor  Chrysostom,  ta  disclaim 
the  jurisdiction,  and  to  disobey  the  summons,  of  his  enemies : 
they  hastened  hisi  trial,  and  his  accuser  presided  in  the  seat 
of  judgment  Sixty-eight  bishops,  twenty-two  of  metn^Htan 
rank,  defended  his  cause  by  a  modest  and  temperate  protest: 
they  were  excluded  from  the  councils  of  theur  brethren.  Can-* 
didian,  in  the  emperor's-  name,  requested  a  delay  of  four 
days;  the  pro&ne  magistrate  was  -driven  with  outrage  and 

the  synod,  {Ma  &  9€oX6yc  'Iti^Jif,  rat  ii  Bt9T6K9S  mpBUot  h  kyla 
Ma^/o.  OoodL  torn.  iiL  ix  1102 ;)  yet  it  has  been  saperseded  by  the 
daim  of  Jemsalem ;  ana  her  empty  sepukfare,  as  it  was  shown  to  the 
pilf;rimB,  produced  the  fable  of  her  reflurrection  and  assumption,  in 
which  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  have  pioualy  acquiesced  See 
Baronius  (AnnaL  Ecdes.  A.  D.  46,  Ifa  6,  <fc&)  and  Tillemont,  (M6m. 
Eodes.  torn.  1  p  46'7--47'7.) 

^*  The  Acts  of  Qhalcedon  (Ooncil.  torn.  iv.  p.  1406, 1408)  exhibit  a 
lively  picture  of  the  blind,  obstinate  servitude  of  the  hishops  of  ^g^pt 
to  their  patrlardt. 

^  Oivil  or  ecclesiastical  business  detained  the  bishops  at  Antioch 
till  the  18th  of  May.  Ephesus  was  at  the  distance  of  thirty  dajs' 
journey;  and  ten  days  more  may  be  fiurly  allowed  for  accidents  and 
repose.  The  march  of  Xenophon  over  the  same  ground  enumerates 
above  260  parasangs  or  leases ;  and  this  measure  might  be  illustrated 
from  ancient  and  modem  itineraries,  if  I  knew  how  to  compare  the 
•peed  of  an  army,  a  synod,  and  a  caravan.  John  of  Antioch  is  reltic- 
tanUy  aM^nitted  l^  TUlemont  himself  (M6m.  ficcle&  torn.  ziv.  p.  886 
■  '  889.) 
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insult  firom  the  aasembly  of  the  aaintft.  The  whole  of  this 
momentous  transactiott  was  crowded  into  the  compass  of  a 
snmmer's  day :  the  bishop  delivered  their  separate  opinions ; 
bat  the  uniformity  of  style  reveals  the  influence  or  the  hand 
of  a  master,  who  has  been  accused  of  corrupting  the  public 
evidence  of  their  acts  and  suhscriptions/*  Without  a  dissent- 
ing voice,  they  reoognized  in  the  epistles  of  Cyril  the  Nicene 
creiad  and  the  doctrine  of  the  &thers :  but  the  partial  extracts 
from  the  letters  and  homilies  of  Nestorius  were  interrupted 
by  curses  and  anathemas :  and  the  heretic  was  degraded  from 
his  episcopal  and  ecclesiastical  dignity.  The  sentence,  mali- 
ciously inscribed  to  the  new  Judas,  was  aflSxed  and  proclaimed 
in  the  streete  of  Ephesus :  the  weary  prelates,  as  Uiey  issued 
from  the  church  of  the  mother  of  God,  were  saluted  as  her 
champions ;  and  her  victory  was  celebrated  by  the  illumin*- 
tbns,  the  songs,  and  the  tumult  of  the  night 

On  the  fi&  day,  the  -triumph  was  clouded  by  the  arrival 
and  indignation  of  the  Eastern  bishopa  In  ar  chamber  of 
the  inn,  before  he  had  wiped  the  dust  from  his  shoes,  John 
of  Antioch  gave  audience  to  Candidian,  the  Imperial  minis- 
ter ;  who  reUted  his  inefibctoal  eflbrts  to  ps^vent  or  to  annul 
the  hasly  violence  of  the  Egjrptaan.  With  equal  haste  and 
violence,  the  Oriental  synod  of  fifbr  bishops,  degraded  Cyril 
and  Memnon  from  their  episcopal  honors,  condemned,  in  Ufe 
twelve  anathemas,  the  purest  venom  of  the  ApoUinarian 
herasy,  and  described  the  Al^candrian  primate  as  a  monster, 
bom  and  educated  for  the  destruction  of  the  church/*  His 
throne  was  distant  and  inaccessible;  but  they  instantly  re- 
solved to  bestow  on  the  flock  of  Ephesus  the  blessing  of  a 
fidthfril  shepherd.  By  the  vi^lance  of  Memnon,  the  churches 
were  shut  against  them,  and  a  strong  garrison  was  thrown 
into  the  cathedral  The  troops,  under  the  command  of  Can- 
didian, advanced  to  the  assault;  the  outguards  were  routed 
and  put  to  the  sword,  but  the  place  was  impregnable :  the 

^*  "HU^^CftSPOv  ^  Kori.  r4  Uov  rk  h  *E^ima  ewrtOiivai  iwofa^fiarttf 
tnvotpY^f  ^  «a2  rm  bBw^tf  Ktuvorofiif  KmAXov'  rtxt^^^^t-  Evagrius, 
L 1  c.  7.  Tbe  same  impatatioQ  wu  urged  bv  Ootint  IrensBiis,  (torn,  iii 
PL  1249 ;)  and  the  orthodox  critics  do  not  fina  it  an  easy  taak  to  defend 
the  puri^  of  the  Greek  or  Latin  copies  of  the  Acta. 

*^  'O  il  ir*  6XiB^  rUr  UxXn^tw  rt^M;  Koi  rpa^if.  After  the  ooalition 
of  John  and  CjrU  these  invectives  were  mutually  forgotten.  The 
stvle  of  deckimatioQ  must  never  be  confonnded  with  the  genuine  sense 
which  respectable  enemies  entertain  of  each  other's  merit,  (CoocQ. 
toDL  iii.  PL  1244.) 
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besiegers  retired;  Uieir  retreat  was  pursued  by  a  Tigorooi 
sally ;  they  lost  their  horses,  and  many  of  their  soldiers  were 
dangerously  wounded  with  clubs  and  stones.  £k>hesuB,  the 
city  of  the  Virgin,  was  defiled  with  rage  and  clainor,  with 
sedition  ,and  blood ;  the  pvtl  synods  darted  anathemas  and 
excommunications  from  their  spiritual  engines ;  and  the  oonit 
of  Theodosius  was  perplexed  by  the  adyeise  and  contradic- 
tory narratives  of  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  &eti(Htt:  During 
a  busy  period  of  three  months,  tiie  emperor  tried  every 
method,  except  the  most  eflfoctual  means  A  indififerenca  and 
contempt,  to  reconcile  this  theological  qniurrel.  He  attempted 
to  remove  or  intimidate  the  leaders  by  a  common  sentence, 
of  acquittal  or  condemnation ;  he  invested  his  representatives 
at  Ephesus  with  ample  power  and  military  Ibroe;  he  sum- 
moned from  either  party  eight  diosen  deputies  to  a  free  and 
candid  conference  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cqMtal,  &r 
from  the  contagion  of  popnltf  frenay.  But  the  Orientals 
refrued  to  yield,  and  the  Catholics,  proud  of  their  numbers 
and  of  their  Latin  allies,  rejected  i^  terms  of  union  or  toler- 
ation. The  patience  of  the  meek  Theodosius  was  pnmdced ; 
and  he  dissolved»in  anger  this  episcopal  tumult,  which  at  the 
distance  of  thirteen  centmicB  assumes  the  venerable  aspect 
of  the  third  oecumenical  coun<aL^*  ^Gk>d  is  my  witness," 
said  the  pious  prince,  ^tfaat  I  am  not  the  author  of  this  coot- 
frision.  His  providence  will  discern  and  punish  the  guilty. 
Return  to  your  provinces,  and  may  your  private  virtues 
repair  the  mischief  and  scandal  of  your  meeting."  They 
returned  to  their  provinces ;  but  the  same  passions  which  had 
distracted  the  synod  of  Ephesus  were  difiiued  over  the  East- 
ern world.  After  three  obstinate  and  equal  campaignsi  John 
of  Antioch  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria  condescended  to  explain 
and  embrace:  but  thar  seeming  reunion  must  be  imputed 
rather  to  prudence  than  to  reason,  to  the  mutual  lassitude 
rather  than  to  the  Christian  charity  of  the  patriarchs. 

The  Byzantine  pontiff  had  instilled  into  the  royal  ear  a 
baleful  prejudice  against  the  character  and  conduct  of  his 

"  See  the  acts  of  the  sjnod  of  Ephenis  in  tiie  original  Oreelc»  and  a 
Latin  Yeraon  almost  coatemporary,  (Ooncfl.  torn.  iii.  p.  091 — 1S80,  with 
the  Syriodlooii  advenos  TragcBdiam  Irensei,  torn.  iv.  p.  2S5~497,)  the 
[Ecclesiastical  Histories  of  Socrates  (L  vii.  c  84)  and  Evagrius,  (1.  L  c» 
a,  4,  6,)  and  the  Breviary  of  Liberatns,  (in  OonoiL  toai.  yI  p.  419— 
459,  a  6,  6,)  and  the  Mtoioires  Ecdes.  of  TQlemODt^  (torn.  ziv.  p^  til 
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Egyptian  riraL  An  epistle  of  menace  and  invective,^*  whioh 
accompanied  the  summons,  accused  him  as  a  busy,  insolent^ 
and  envious  priest,  who  perplexed  the  simplicity  of  the  fiuth, 
violated  the  peace  of  the  church  and  state,  and,  by  his  artful 
and  separate  addresses  to  the  wife  and  sister  of  Theodosius, 
presumed  to  suppose,  or  to  scatter,  the  seeds  of  discord  in  the 
Imperial  &mily.  At  the  stem  command  of  his  sovereign, 
Cyril  haA  repaired  to  Ephesus,  where  he  was  resisted,  threat- 
ened, and  confined,  by  the  magistrates  in  the  interest  of 
Nestoritts  and  the  Orientals;  who  aasemUed  the  troops  of 
Lydia  and  Ionia  to  suppress  the  &natic  and  disorderly  train 
of  the  patriarch.  Withoat  expecting  the  royal  license,  he 
escaped  fiN>m  his  guards,  precipitately  embarked,  deserted 
the  imperfect  synod,  and  retired  to  his  efnscopal  fortress  of 
safety  and  independence.  But  his  artful  emissaries,  both  in 
the  court  and  city,  successfnlly  labored  to  appease  Uie  resent- 
ment, and  to  conciliate  the  fevor,  of  the  emperor.  The 
feeble  son  of  Arcadius  was  alternately  iswayed  by  his  wife 
and  sister,  by  the  eunuchs  and  women  of  the  palace :  super- 
stition and  avarice  were  their  ruling  passions ;  and  the  ortho- 
dox chiefe  were  assiduous  in  their  endeavors  to  alarm  the 
former,  and  to  gratify  the  latter.  Constantinople  and  the 
suburbs  were  sanctified  with  firequent  monastenes,  and  the 
holy  abbots,  Dalmatius.and  Eutvches,**  had  devoted  their 
zeal  and  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  Cyril,  the  worship  of  Mary, 
and  the  unity  of  Christ.  From  the  first  moment  of  their 
monastic  life,  they  had  never  mix^led  with  the  worid,  or  trod 
the  profene  ground  of  the  city»  Sut  in  this  awful  moment  of 
the  danger  of  the  church,  their  vow  was  superseded  by  a 
more  sublime  and  indispenisable  duty.  At  the  nead  of'  a  long 
order  of  monks  and  hermits,  who  carried  burning  tapers  in 
their  hands,  and  chanted  litanies  to  the  mother  of  God,  they 

**  Tapaxhv  (flays  the  emperor  in  pointed  langiisge)  t6  yt  tw\  mrm 
xal  jiaptvfdv  TuXi  btKknataif  if0i$XtiKMt  .  ^  .  .  wc  Bpatnripas  hpfifls 
lepnroBimt  fiiXXov  ^  iicptPt(af  .  ,  ,  .  ita\  mcrtXCar  fi^Xor  rvirxaw  h^Xv 
A^n^c^t  %ntp  &irXtfnrro{  ....  ««yrd(  /lOXov  1^  Fipctkif  .  .  .  .  r£  re 
reSv  ixKktfottiv,  ra  rs  rHv  ffoffiXltav  n£X\tiv  ^»^f(<iv  /S»^Xc99ai}  &i  oik  o^viff 
4fopfiilt  Iripaf  MoKtft^iot.  I  flhimid  be  enrioiiB  to  know  how  mudi 
Ifeetoriofl  paid  for  these  expreflsions,  so  mortifying  to  his  rival 

**  Eutyehee,  the  heresiareh  Eutyches,  is  honorablv  named  by  Ovrjl 
aa  a  friend,  a  saint,  and  the  strenuous  defenjder  of  the  fiuth.  His 
brother,  the  abbot  Dahnatus,  is  likewise  employed  to  bmd  the  emperor 
and  all  hia  chamberlains  UrriHH  «MV»ra«iOM.  Synodiooo.  <x  SOS,  in 
CoDciL  torn,  iv  p  467. 
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proceeded  from  their  monasteiies  to  the  palace.  The  people 
was  edified  and  inflsuned  by  this  extraordinary  apectacle, 
and  the  trembling  monarch  listened  to  the  prayers  and  adju- 
rations of  the  saints,  "who  boldly  pronounced,  that  none  could 
hope  for  salvation,  unless  they  embraced  the  person  and  the 
creed  of  the  orthodox  successor  of  Athanasius.  At  the  same 
time,  every  avenue  of  the  throne  was  assaulted  with  gold. 
Under  the  decent  names  of  eulogies  and  benedictions^  the 
courtiers  of  both  sexes  were  bribed  according  to  the  measure 
of  their  power  and  rapaciousnesQ.  But  their  incessant  de- 
mands despoiled  the  sanctuaries  of  Constantinople  and  Alex- 
andria ;  and  the  authority  of  the  patriarch  was  unable  to  silence 
the  just  murmur  of  his  clergy,  that  a  debt  of  sixty  thousand 
pounds  had  already  been  contracted  to  support  the  expense 
of  this  scandalous  ^»>rruption.'^  Pulcheria,  who  reheved  her 
brother  from  the  weight  of  an  empire,  was  the  &rineBt  pillar 
of  orthodoxy;  and  so  intimate  was  the  alliance  between  the 
thunders  of  the  synod  and  the  whispers  of  the  court,  that 
Cyril  was  assured  of  success  if  he  could  displace  one  eunuch, 
and  substitute  another  in  the  &vor  of  Theodosius.  Yet  the 
Egyptian  could  not  boast  of  a  glorious  or  decisive  victory. 
The  emperor,  with  unaccustomed  firmness,  adhered  to  lus 
promise  of  protecting  the  innocence  of  the  Oriental  bishops ; 
and  Cyril  softened  his  anathemas,  and  confessed,  with  am- 
biguity and  reluctance,  a  twofold  nature  of  Christ,  before  he 
was  permitted  to  satiate  his  revenge  against  the  unfortunate 
Nestorius.** 

The  rash  and  obstinate  Nestorius,  before  the  end  of  the  ' 
synod,  was  oppressed  by  Cyril,  betrayed  by  the  court,  and 

**  Clerici  qui  hie  sunt  contristantur,  quod  eccle»ia  Alezandrina 
nudata  eit  hujus  causft  turbelte :  et  debet  praeter  ilia  qu«e  hinc  trans- 
missa  sint  auri  libras  mille  quingentaa.  £t  nunc  ei  scriptum  est  at 
prsestet ;  sed  de  tui  eccleaii  prssta  avarituB  qvonim  noBti,  <bc.  This 
curious  and  ori|:inal  letter,  from  Cyril's  archdeacon  to  hia  creature  the 
new  bishop  oi  Constantinople,  has  been  unacooimtably  preserved  in 
an  old  Latin  version,  (Synoaicon,  c  203,  Concil.  torn.  iv.  p  466—468.) 
The  mask  is  almost  dropped,  and  the  saints  speak  the  honest  language 
of  interest  and  confederacy. 

^^  The  tedious  negotiations  that  succeeded  the  ^nod  of  Ephesos 
are  diffusely  related  in  the  original  acts,  (Concil.  torn.  iii.  p  1889— 
nil,  ad  fin.  vol  and  the  Synodicon,  in  torn,  iv.,)  Socrates,  (L  Vii.  c  28, 
86,  40,  41,)  Evagriua,  (L  I  a  6,  7,  8,  12.)  Liberatus,  (c.  7—10,)  Tille- 
.mont,  (M6m.  £col6s.  torn.  ziv.  p.  467--676.)  The  moat  patient  reader 
will  thank  me  for  compressing  so  much  nonseoae  and  mla^ood  in  a 
few  lines. 
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Md^j  rapporied  by  hk  EaBtem  friends.  A  sentiment  of 
fear  or  indifi^nation  prompted  him,  while  it  was  yet  time,  to 
affect  the  giorj  of  a  volmitary  abdication :  *'  lus  wish,  or  at 
least  his  request,  was  readily  granted ;  he  was  conducted  with 
honor  from  E^hesus-  to  his  old  monastety  of  Antioch ;  and, 
after  a  short  pause,  his  successors,  Mazimian  and  Frodus, 
were  acknowledged  as  the  lawifnl  Inshops  of  Constantinople. 
But  in  the  silence  of  his  cell,  the  degraded  patriarch  could 
no  longer  resume  the  innocence  and  security  of  a  priyate 
monk.  The  past  he  reffretted,  he  was  discontented  with  the 
present^  and  the  future  he  had  reason  to  dread :  the  Oriental 
bishops  successively  disengaged  their  cause  from  his  un- 
popular  name,  and  each  day  decreased  the  number  of  the 
schismatics  who  revered  Nestoiius  as  the  confessor  of  the 
fiiith.  After  a  residence  at  Antioch  of  four  years,  the  hand 
of  Theodosius  subscribed  an  edict,**  which  ranked  him  with 
Simon  the  magician,  proscribed  his  opinions  and  followenv 
condemned  his  writings  to  the  flames,  and  banished  his  person 
first  to  Petra,  in  Arabia,  and  at  len^h  to  Oasis,  one  of  the 
ukmds  of  the  Libyan  desert**    Seduded  from  the  church 

rliptw,    Eth^iu,  1.  i.  c  ^.    The  original  letters  Id  the  Sjpodieon 
(a  16,  24,  25,  26)  justifv  Ihe  appearance  of  a  volnntary  resigDatioii, 
which  is  asserted  by  Ebed-Jesu,  a  Nestorian  writer,  apud  Aaseman. ' 
Bibliot  Oriental  torn,  iil  p.  290,  802. 

^  See  the  Imperial  letters  in  the  Acts  of  the  Synod  of  Ephesus, 
(CondL  torn.  in.  ix  1*780—1785.)  The  odious  name  of  Sinimians, 
which  was  affixed  to  the  disciples  of  this  reparuSo^f  itiavKaXiatf  was 

designed  itt  iv  ivstitvi  irpo0\nBivTts  alwiov  ^oftiyoicy  r(/ui>^(av  rwy 
kfLO^rnf&Ttay^    Koi    f^fm     {e3yr«(    rifuafias,    ^Itrt     9a»6vras     hrtftUs    Urit 

iitSpxtif,  Tet  these  were  Ohristians  I  who  differed  only  in  names  and 
in  shadows. 

^  The  metaphor  of  islands  is  applied  by  the  grave  dvflians  (Pan- 
dect L  zlviii.  tit.  22«  leg.  7)  to  those  happy  spots  which  are  dis- 
criminated by  water  and  Teraore  from  tiie  labyan  sands.  Three  of 
these  under  the  common  name  of  Oasis,  or  Alvahat :  1.  The  temple 
of  Jupiter  Ammon.  2.  The  middle.  Oasie,  three  days'  journey  to  the 
west  of  Lycopolis.  8.  The  eouthem,  where  Nestonus  was  baniBhed 
in  the  first  climate,  and  only  three  davs'  journey  from  the  confines  of 
Nubia.  See  a  learned  note  of  Michaelis,  (ad  Descript.  JSgypt  Abul- 
fedsB,  p.  21—84.)*  

*  1.  The  Oasis  of  SiTsh  has  been  visited  by  Mons.  Drovetti  snd  Mr. 
Browne.  9.  The  little  Oasis,  that  of  £1  KsMsr,  was  visited  and  described 
by  Bdzonl.  3.  The  great  Oasis,  and  its  splendid  ruins,  have  been  weU 
described  in  the  travels  of  Sir  A.  Bdmoostone.  To  these  mast  be  added 
■aocber  Western  Oasis,  also  visited  W  Sir  A.  Sdmonstone.— M. 
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ftnd  from  the  world,  the  exile  was  still  punned  by  the  rage 
of  bigotry  and  war.  A  wandering  tribe  of  the  Blemmyes 
or  Nubians  invaded  his  solitary  prison :  in  their  retreat  they 
dismissed  a  crowd  of  useless  captives:  bat  no  sooner  had 
NestoriuB  leached  the  banks  of  tiie  Nile,  than  he  would 
gladly  have  escaped  from  a  Roman  and  orthodox  dty,  to  the 
milder  servitude  of  the  savages.  His  flight  was  punished  as 
a  new  crime :  the  soul  of  the  patriarch  inspired  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  powers. of  Bgypt;  the  magistrates,  the  soldiers, 
the  monks,  devoufly  tortmed  the  enemy  of  Christ  and  St 
Cyril;  and,  as  fiir  as  the  confines  of  JSthiopia,  the  heretic 
was  alternately  dragged  and  recalled,  till  his  aged  body  was 
broken  by  the  hardships  and  accidents  of  these  rdterated 
journeys.  Yet  his  mind  was  still  independent  and  erect;  the 
president  of  Thebaie  was  awed  by  lus  pastoral  letiers ;  he 
aurvived  the  Catholic  tyrant  of  Alexandria,  and,  after  sixteen 
vears*  banishment,  the  synod  of  Chalcedon  would  perhaps 
have  restored  him  to  the  honors,  or  at  least  to  the  commu- 
nion, of  the  church.  The  death  of  Nestorius  prevented  hb 
obedience  to  their  welcome  summons;**  and  his  disease 
might  afford  some  color  to  the  scandalous  report,  that  his 
tongue,  the  organ  of  blasphemy,  had  been  eaten  by  the 
worms.  He  was  buried  in  a  city  of  Upper  Egypt^  known  by 
the  names  of  Chemnis,  or  Panopolis,  or  Akmim ;  **  but  the 
immortal  malice  of  the  Jacobites  has  persevered  for  ages  to 
cast  stones  against  his  sepulchre,  and  to  propagate  the  foolish 
tradition,  that  it  was  never  watered  by  the  ndn  <^  heaven, 
which  equally  descends  on  the  righteous  and  the  ungodly.** 

**  Hie  invitation  of  Nestorius 'to  the  synod  of  Chakedon,  is  related 
hj  Zacharias,  bishop  of  Melitene  (Evagrius,  L  il  c  2.  Aaseman. 
Biblioth.  Orient  torn,  il  p.  66,)  and  the  fiunous  XwiBias  or  Philaseons* 
bishop  of  HierapoUs,  (Asseman.  Bibliot  Orient  torn,  il  p.  40,  ^c^) 
denied  by  Evagrius  and  Asseman,  and  stoutly  maintained  by  La  Croce, 
(Thesaur.  Epistol  torn,  iil  p.  181,  Ac)  The  fact  is  not  improbable ; 
yet  it  was  the  interest  of  the  Monophvsites  to  spread  the  inyidious  re- 
port, and  Eutychius  (tom.  il  p.  12)  affirms,  that  Nestorius  died  after 
an  ezQe  of  seven  years,  and  consequently  ten  years  before  the  synod 
of  Chalcedon. 

••  Consult  B*Anville,  (M6moire  sur  FEfinrpte,  p.  191,)  Pocock 
(Description  of  the  East,  vol.  I  p.  76,)  AboUeda,  Descript  ^gypt^ 
p.  14,)  and  his  commentator  Michaelis,  (Ifot  p.  78—88,)  and  the  Mtt- 
oian  Geographer,  (p.  42,)  who  mentions,  m  the  ziith  century,  th6  ruins 
and  the  sugar-canes  of  Alrmim  ^ 

A^^^^^y*^^  (AnnaL  torn,  ii  p.  12)  and  Gregory  Bar^Hebnras,  or 
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Homanity  may  drop  a  tear  on  the  fiite  of  Neatoriua;  yet 
jiutioe  most  obeerve,  that  he  suffered  the  persecution  which 
ne  had  a{^royed  and  inflicted.** 

The  death  of  the  Alexandrian  primate,  after  a  reign  of 
thirty-two  years,  abandoned  the  Catholics  to  the  intemperance 
of  zeal  and  the  abuse  of  victory."*  The  monophysiie  doc- 
trine (one  incarnate  nature)  was  rigorously  preached  in  the 
churches  oi  E^pt  and  the  monasteries  of  the  East;  the 
primitive  creed  of  ApoUinarius  was  protected  bj  the  sanctity 
of  Cyril ;  and  the  name  of  Euttches,  his  venerable  friend, 
has  been  applied  to  the  sect  most  adverse  to  the  Syrian 
•heresy  of  Nestorius.  His  rival  Eutyches  was  the  abbot,  or 
archimandrite,  or  superior  of  three  hundred  monks,  but  Uie 
opinions  of  a  simple  and  illiterate  recluse  might  have  expired 
in  the  cell,  where  he  had  slept  above  seventy  years,  if  the 
resentment  or  indiscretion  of  Flavian,  the  Byzantine  pontifl^ 
had  not  exposed  the  scandal  to  the  eyes  of  the  Christian 
world.  His  domestic  *  synod  was  instantly^  convened,  their 
prooeedingB  wete  sullied  with  clamor  and  artifice,  and  the 
aged  heretic  was  surprised  into  a  seeming  confession,  that 
Christ  had  not  derived  his  body  from  the  substance  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  fVom  their  partial  decree,  Eutyches  appealed 
to  a  genend  council ;  and  his  cause  was  vigorously  asserted 
by  his  godson  Chrysaphius,  the  reigning  eunuch  of  the  pal- 
ace, and  his  accomplice  Dioseortui^  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  the  creed,  the  talents,  and  the  vices,  of  the  nephew 
of  Theophilus.  By  the  special  summons  of  Theodosius,  the 
■econd  synod  of  Ephesus  was  judiciously  composed  of  ten 
metropolitans  and  ten  bishops  from  each  of  the  six  dioceses 
of  the  Eastern  empire :  some  exceptions  of  fiivor  or  merit 
enlarged  the  number  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-five ;  and  the 
Syrian  Barsumas,  as  the  chief  and  representative  of  the 
monks,  was  invited  to  sit  and  vote  with  the  successoiB  of  the 

**  We  are  obli^fed  to  Evagrius  (L  L  c  7)  for  some  extracts  firom  the 
letters  of  Nestonus ;  but  the  lively  picture  of  his  sufferings  is  treated 
with  insult  by  the  hard  and  stupid  fanatic. 

**  I>izi  Cyrillum  dum  viveret,  aactoritate  sut  effedsse,  ne  £utvch- 
ianiBmus  et  Monophysitarum  error  in  nervum  erumperet:  idque 
vemm  puto  .  .  .  ahquo  .  .  .  honesto  modo  iraXivw^fav  cecinerai. 
lie  learned  but  cautious  Jablonaki  did  not  always  speak  the  whole 
truth.  Cum  CyriUo  lenius  omnino  egi,  quam  si  tecum  aut  cum  aliis 
rei  hujus  probe  gpsris  et  SBquis  rerum  sBstimatoribus  sermones  priva- 
toe  conferrem,  (Thesaur.  EpistoL  La  Croziaa  toia  i.  p.  197»  198 ;)  an 
excellent  key  to  his  dissertations  on  the  Nestorian  controversy  I 
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apostles.  But  the  despotism  of  the  Alexandriaa  patriarch 
again  oppressed  the  freedom  of  debate :  the  same  spiritual 
and  carnal  weapons  were  again  drawn  from  the  arsen&ls  of 
Egypt :  the  Asintic  veterans,  a  band  of  archers,  served  under 
the  orders  of  Diosoorus;  and  the  more  formidable  monks, 
whose  minds  were  inaooessible  to  reason  or  mercy,  besieged 
the  doors  of  the  cathedral.  The  general,  and,  as  it  should 
seem,  the  unconstrained  voice  of  the  &thers,  accepted  the 
faith  and  even .  the  anathemas  of  Cyril ;  and  the  heresy  of 
the  two  natures  was  formally  condemned  in  the  persons  and 
writings,  of  the  most  learned  Orientals.  ^May.  those  who 
divide  Christ  be  divided  with  the  sword,  may  they  be  hewn  in 
pieces,  may  they  be  burned  alive  P  were  the  charitable 
wishes  of  a  Christian  synod.**  The  mnooence  and  sanctity 
of  Eutyches  were  acknowledged  without  hesitation ;  but  the  * 
prelates,  more  especiallv  those  of  Thrace  and  Aj»ia,  were 
unwilling  to  depose  their  patriarch  for  the  use  or  even  the 
abuse  of  his  lawful  jurisdiction.  They  embraced  the  knees 
of  Dioscorus,  as  he  stood  with  a  threatening  aspect  on  the 
footstool  of  his  throne,  and  conjured  him  to  foigive  the  of- 
fences, and  to  respect  the  dignity,  of  his  brother.  "  Do  yon 
mean  to  raise  a  sedition?^  exclaimed  the  relentless  tyraut« 
"  Where  are  the  c&c&n  T  At  these  words  a  furious  multi- 
tude of  monks  and  soldiers,  with  staves,  and  swords,  and 
chains,  burst  into  the  church ;  the  trembling  bishops  hid  theo^ 
selv^  behind  the  altar,  or  under  the  benches,  and  as  they 
were  not  inspired  with  the  zeal  of  martyrdom,  they  succea- 
sively  subscribed  a  blank  paper^  which  was  afterwards  filled 
with  the  condemnation  of  the  Byzantine  ponti£  flavian 
was  instantly  delivered  to  the  wild  beasts  of  this  spiritual 
amphitheatre :  the  monks  were  stimukted  by  the  voice  and 
example  of  Barsumas  to  avenge  the  injuries  of  ChrisC:  it  is 
-said  that  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  reviled,  and  buffeted, 
and  kicked,  and  trampled  his  brother  of  Constantinople  :*'  it 

'®  'H  iyfd  a^voSos   <7irey,  Spov,    mt^f   Kioi0to¥,   tnfs  ^(3y   irap,  ovro^ 
tis  Sva  ybniraif    wf  l/tipiw,  fupi9Bii    ,  .  ,  .  il   rts  Xtyet    ioo,  d¥6B€fi9.     At 

the  request  of  Diosoorus,  Uiose  who  wete  not  able  to  roar,  (^o^mi) 
fttretcfaed  out  their  hands.  At  Chakedon,  the  Orientals  disdaimea 
these  exdamatioDS :  but  the  Egyptians  more  consistently  declared 

raiira  xal  r6rt  stimfttv  Kal  v^w  Xlyo/tfy,  (Concil.  tom.  17.  p.  101 2^    ' 

'*  'EXcyc  ^2   (Euseblus,  bishop    of  ,  DorjUeum)    rip    9\a0tavi»  n 

ieiXttiri    dyaiptOr,¥ai    irpif    AtooKpov    btBoHficvSv     rt    koX  .  \nKTt(6pt¥ov '.    and 

this  testimony  of  Eva^us  (L   ii  c  2)  is  amplified  by  the  hiatoriaD 
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18  oertain,  that  the  viotim,  belbre  he  cotlld  reach  the  place  of 
hk  exile,  expired  on  the  third  day  of  the  woiuids  and  bruises 
which  he  had  received  at  Epheeus.  This  second  synod  has 
been  justly  branded  as  a  gang  of  robbers  and  assassins ;  vet 
the  accusers  <^  Dioscorus  would  magnify  lus  violence,  to  alle- 
viate the  cowardice  and  inconstanoy  of  their  own  behavior. 

The  fiuth  of  £gypt  had  prevailed:  but  the  vanqubhed 
party  was  supported  by  the  same  pope  who  encountered 
without  fear  the  hostile  rage  of  Attiia  and  Genserio.  The 
theology  of  Leo,  his  fiunous  tome  or  epistle  on  the  mystery 
of  the  incarnation,  had  been,  disregarded  by  the  synod  of 
Ej^esus :  his  authority,  and  that  of  the  Latin  church,  was 
insulted  in  his  legates,  who  escaped  from  slavery  and  death 
to  reUto  the  melancholy  tale  of  the  tyranny  of  Dioscorus  and 
the  martyrdom  of  flavian.  Eja  provincial  synod  annulled 
the  irregular  proceedings  of  Ephesus ;  but  as  this  step  was 
itself  irregular,  he  solicited  the  c<»ivocation  of  a  general 
council  in  the  free  and  orthodox  provinces  of  Italy.  From 
his  independent  throne,  the  Boman  bishop  spoke  and  acted 
without  danger  as  the  head  of  the  Christians,  and  his  dictates 
were  obsequiously  transcribed  by  Pladdia  and  her  son  Val- 
entinian;  who  addressed  their  Eastern  colleague  to  restore 
the  peace  and  unity  of  the  church.  But  the  pageant  of  Ori* 
ental  royalty  was  moved  with  equal  dexterity  by  the  hand  of 
the  eunuch ;  and  Theodosius  could  pronounce^  without  hesi- 
tation, that  the  church  was  already  peaceful  and  triumphant^ 
and  that  the  recent  flame  had  been  extinguished  by  the  just 
punishment  of  the  Nestorians.  Perhaps  the  Greeks  would  be  ^ 
still  involved  in  the  heresy  of  the  Monophysites,  if  the  em* 
peror's  horse  had  not  fortunately  stumbled;  Theodosius 
expired;  his  orthodox  sister  Pulcheria,  with  a  nominal  hus- 
band, succeeded  to  the  throne;  Chrysaphius  was  burnt, 
Dioscorus  was  disgraced,  the  exiles  were  recalled,  and  the 
tome  of  Leo  was  subscribed  by  the  Oriental  bishops.  Yet  the 
pope  was  disappointed  in  his  &vorite  project  of  a  Latin  coun- 
cil :  he  disdamed  to  preside  in  the  Greek  synod,  which  was 

Zoaaras,  (torn.  iL  L  ziil  p.  44,)  who  affirms  that  Dioeoocus  kicked 
like  a  wUd  ass.  But  tho  language  of  Ijberatus  (Brev.  c.  12»  in  Oon- 
ciL  torn.  YL  p.  488)  ia  more  cantious;  and  the  Acta  of  GhalcedoD, 
which  huTiah  tiie  names  of  homicide,  Obt n,  Ac.,  do  not  justify  so  pointed 
a  chaxge.  The  monk  Barsumas  is  more  particularly  accused — Ic^a^t 
'tip  noKopiw  4^Aaviaytfr'  mtrd^  ivniM  mi  IXcyVi  e^d^v,  (CoDCiL  torn.  IV.  p. 
1418.) 
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•peedilj  aBsembled  at  Nioe  in  Bithyma;  hk  legates  required 
in  a  peremptory  tone  the  presence  of  the  emperor;  and  the 
weary  fiithers  were  transported  to  Ohalcedon  under  the  im- 
mediate eye  of  Marcian  and  the  senate  of  Constantinople.  A 
quarter  of  a  mile  ftom  the  Thradan  Bosphorus,  the  churdi 
of  St  Eaphemia  was  built  on  the  summit  of  a  gentle  though 
lofty  ascent :  the  triple  structure  was  oelebrated  as  a  prodigy 
oi  art,  and  the  boundless  prospect  of  the  land  and  sea  might 
have  raised  the  mind  of  a  seotary  to  the  oontemplodon  of  the 
God  of  the  universe.  Six  hundred  and  thirty  bbhops  were 
ranged  in  order  in  the  nave  of  the  chufdi ;  but  the  patriarchs 
of  the  East  were  preceded  by  the  legates^  of  whom  the  third 
was  a  aimple  priest ;  and  the  place  of  honor  was  reserved  for 
twenty  laymen  of  conBubir  or  senatorian  rank*  The  gospel 
was  ostentatiously  disnlayed  in  the  centre,  but  the  rde  of 
fsith  was  defined  by  m^  Pi^mI  and  Imperial  ministers,  who 
moderated  Uie  thirteen  sessions  of  the  council  oi  C^aloedon.** 
Their  partial  interposition  silenced  the  intemperate  shouts 
and  execrations,  which  degraded  the  episcopal  gravity ;  but, 
on  the  formal  accusation  of  the  legates,  Dioscorus  was  com- 
pelled to  descend  fixmi  his  throne  to  the  rank  of  a  criminal, 
already  condemned  in  the  opinion  of  his  judges.  The  Orien- 
tals, less  adverse  to  Nestorius  than  to  Cyril,  accepted  the 
Bomans  as  their  deliverere:  Thrace,  and  Pontus,  and  Asia, 
were  exasperated  ttnunst  the  murderer  of  Flavian,  and  the 
new  patriarchs  of  Constantinc^le  ftid  Antioch  secured  their 
places  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  bene&ctor.  The  iHshops  of 
Palestine,  Macedonia,  and  Greece,  were  attached  to  the  fitith 
of  Cyril ;  but  in  the  fiuse  of  the  synod,  m  the  heat  of  the  bat- 
tle, the  leaders,  with  thdr  obsequious  train,  passed  from  tiie 
right  to  the  left  wing,  and  decided  the  victory  by  this  season- 
able desertion.  Of  the  seventeen  suffragans  who  sailed  from 
Alexandria,  four  were  tempted  from  their  allegiance,  and  the 

*■  The  Acts  of  the  CooDcil  of  Ohsloedoa  (OonciL  torn.  iv.  p.  761— 
2071)  comprehend  those  of  Ephesus,  (p.  890 — 1189,)  which  again  com- 
prise the  synod  of  Oonstantino^e  under  Flavian,  (p  980 — 1072 ;)  and 
It  reqcurea  some  attention  to  di8«npge  this  doable  involatioa.  The 
whole  business  of  Eotycfaes,  Flavian,  and  Dioseorus,  is  related  bj 
JBragrios  (Lie.  9—12,  and  L  il  c.  1,  %,%  4,)  and  Liberatos,  (Brev.  e, 
11, 12, 18, 14.)  Onoe  more,  and  almost  lor  the  hut  time,  I  appeal  to 
the  diligence  of  Tillemont,  (M6m.  SocUa.  torn.  zv.  p.  479—719.)  The 
annals  of  Baronios  and  Pagi  will  aeoooipany  me  much  fbrthar  on  ny 
long  and  laborious  journey. 
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tbirteen,  fidling  pvostrato  on  the  ground,  implored  the  merqr 
of  the  council,  with  aighs  and  tears,  and  a  pathetic  declari^ 
tion,  tiiat^  if  they  yielded,  they  should  be  massacred,  on  their 
return  to  Egypt,  by  the  indignant  .people.  A  tardy  repent- 
anee  was  allowed  to  expiate  the  giult  or  error  of  the  accom- 
plices of  DioBcoruB :  bat  their  sins  were  accumulated  on  his 
head ;  he  iieither  asked  nor  hoped  for  pardon,  and  the  mod- 
eration of  those  who  pleaded  for  a^^eneral  amnesty  was 
drowned  in  the  preyailing  cry  of  victory  and  revenge.  To 
save  the  reputsbon  of  his  late  adherents,  some  perMonal 
ofienc^  were  sldlfuily  detected ;  his  rash  and  illegal  excom- 
znunicstion  of  the  pope,  and  h»  oontumadoua  refusal  (while 
he  was  detamed  a  prisoner)  to  attend  to  the  summons  of  the 
synod.  Witnesses  were  introduced  to  prove  the  ftpecial  facts 
q{  his  pride,  avarice,  and  cruelty ;  and  the  &the»  heard  with 
abhorrence,  that  the  alms  of  the  church  were  lavished  on  the 
female  dancers,  that  his  palace,  and  even  his  bath,  was  open 
to  the  prostitutes  of  Alexandna,  and  that  the  infamous  Pan- 
BOphia,  or  Irene,  was  puhholy  entertained  as  the  concubine  of 
the  patriarch." 

For  these  stendalous  oflfeaoes,  Dioecorus  was  deposed  by 
the  synod,  and  banished  by  the  emperor ;  but  the  purity  of 
his  faith  was  declared  in  tibe  presence,  and  with  the  tacit, 
approbation,  of  the  Others.  Their  prudence  supposed  rather 
than  pronounced  the  heresy  <^  Eutyches,  who  was  never 
summoned  before  their  tribunal;  and  they  sat  silent  and 
abashed,  when  a  bold  Monophysite  casting  at  their  feet  a 
volume  of  Cyril,  challenged  them  to  anathematize  in  his  peison 
the  doctrine  of  the  saint  If  we  feirly  peruse  th^  acts  (fi  Chal- 
oedon  as  they  are  recorded  by  the  orthodox  party,**  we  shall 

**  NUKisn  4  fnptfihmt  n«wtf  te,  1i  coXovfilrif  'OfuivHf  (perhaps  EifitvH,) 
Ttpl  lit  Kol  h  ««Xv4v9f«MV(  rift  *  AXt^aviptar  Silfios  S^iln  piavii»,  aiHts  n  Kti 

rev  ipwTo9  /i«^yfi^li>«f,  (OoDCiL  tom.  !▼.  p.  1216.)  A  specimen  of 
the  wit  and  mahce  <tf  the  people  is  preserved  io  the  Greek  Anthol- 
ogy, (L  li  c.  6,  p.  188,  edit  Wechel,)  althooaji  the  application  waa  nn- 
Imown  to  the  editor  BrodsBtu.  The  nameiMa  epigranrniatist  raiaeaa 
tolerable  pun,  by  confooiiding  the  episcopal  aalntatipn  of  ''Peaoe 
be  to  allr  with  the  genuine  or  oormpted  name  of  the  biahop'a 
concabiDe: 

I  am  iflnomnt  whether  the  patriarch,  who  aeema  to  have  been  a  jealous 
lover,  is  the  Oimon  of  a  preceding  epigram,  whose  mdt  farii«oc  was 
viewed  with  envy  and  wonder  by  Priapos  himselt 

*^-Tbo8e  who  reverence  the  mftdlibifity  of  aynoda,  may  try  to  ascer- 
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find  that  a  great  minority  of  the  bkhope  embraced  the  sinipie 
unity  of  Christ ;  and  the  ambiguous  oonoession  that  he  waa 
formed  of  or  frok  two  natures,  might  imply  either  their 
previous  existence,  or  their  subsequent  confusion,  or  some 
dangerous  interval  between  the  conception  of  the  man  and 
tiie  assumption  of  the  God.  The  Soman  theology,  mote 
positive  and  precise,  adopted  the  term  most  offensive  to  the 
ears  of  the  %7ptiaitt,  that  Christ  existed  in  two  natures ;  and 
this  momentous  partide**  (whidli  the  memory,  rather  than 
the  understanding,  must  retain)  had  almost  produced  a  schism 
among  the  CathoKc  Inshops.  The  tome  of  Leo  had  been 
respectfully,  perhaps  sincerely,  subscribed;  but  they  pro- 
tested, in  two  successive  debates,  that  it  was  nather  expedient 
nor  lawful  to  transgress  the  sacred  bmdmarin  which  had  been 
fixed  at  Nice,  Constantinople,  and  Ephesus,  according  to  the 
rule  of  Scripture  and  tradition.  At  length  they  yielded  to  the 
importunities  of  their  masters ;  but  their  infidlible  decree,  after 
it  had  been  ratified  with  deliberote  votes  and  vehement  accla- 
mations, was  overturned  in  the  next  session  by  the  opposition 
of  the  legates  and  their  Oriental  friends.  It  was  In  vain  that 
a  multitude  of  episoc^  voices  repeated  in  chorus,  ^  The  defi- 
nition of  the  fiithers  is  orthodox  and  immutable  I  The  heretioi 
are  now  discovered!  Anathema  to  the  Nestoriansl  Let 
them  depart  from  the  synod  1  Let  them  repair  to  Rome."  ^ 
The  legates  threatened,  the  emperor  was  absolute,  and  a 
committee  of  eighteen  bishops  prepared  a  new  decree,  which 
*  -^       '  '  .III 

tain  their  ^enee.  The  leading  bishope  were  attended  by  partial  or 
carelefl^  Bcribes,  who  dispersed  their  copies  round  fiie  world.  Oar 
Greek  MS3.  are  sullied  with  the  &lse  and  pcescribed  reading  of  U 
Tuv  ^witMf  (Condi,  torn,  ill  p.  1460:)  the  authentic  trandatioa  of 
Pope  Leo  L  does  not  seem  to  nave  been  executed,  and  tibe  old  Latin 
versions  materially  differ  from  the  present  Vulgate,  which  was  revised 
(A.  D.  650)  bv  Rusticin»  a  Roman  priest,  from  the  beet  MSS.  of  the 
'Axof/iifroi  at  Constantinople,  (Ducange,  C.  P.  Christiana,  L  iv.p.  161,) 
a  fietmons  nuxiastery  of  Latins,  Greelo,  and  Syrians.  See  ConciL  torn, 
iv.  p.  1969 — 2049,  and  Pagi,  Critica,  torn,  ii  p.  826,  At, 

**  It  is  darkly  represented  in  the  microsoope  of  Petavios,  (torn.  v. 
L  iii.  c.  6 ;)  yet  the  subtle  theologian  is  himself  afraid— ne  quia  for- 
tasse  supervacaneam,  et  nimis  anxiam  putet  hujusmodi  voculamm 
inauisitionem,  et  ab  instituti  tiieologid  gravitate  alimiftm  (p.  124.) 

**  'Efidtivay,  fl  b  8pof  Kpnrttrotf  If  impx^f*^*  ....  of  ^KriXlyvrrcr 
favepol  yivuvraif  ol  dirriXe^ovrcf  Ncortf^tayof  'CtVir,  •!  kvrtXiymt  tk  'pMfii|v 

hiriXBi^iMt  ^Concil.  torn.  iv.  p.  1449.)  Evagrius  and  Liberatus  present 
oxily  the  placid  fiuie  of  the  synod,  and  disereeUy  slide  over  these  am- 
ben,  suppositoe  dneri  doloea 
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WM  imposed  on  the  reluctant  asBembly.  In  the  name  of 
the  fotnth  general  council,  the  Christ  in  one  person,  but  in 
two  natures,  was  announced  to  the  Catholic  world:  an 
invisible  liue  was  drawn  between  the  heresy  of  Apollioaris 
and  the  fidth  of  St  Cyril;  and  the  road-  to  paradise,  a 
bridge  as  sharp  as  a  razor,  was  suspended  over  Uie  abyss 
by  the  master-hand  of  the  theological  artist  During  ten 
centuries  of  Uindness  and  servitude,  Europe  rec^ved  her 
religions  opinions  from  the  oracle  of  the  Vatioan;  and  the 
same  doctrine,  already  varnished  with  the  rust  of  antiquity, 
was  admitted  without  dispute  into  the  creed  of  the  reformers, 
who  disclaimed  th^  supremacy  of  the  Sonum  ponti£  The 
synod  of  Chalcedon  still  trium{^  in  the  Protestant  churches ; 
but  the  ferment  of  oontroveisy  has  subsided,  and  the  most 
pious  Christiana  of  the  present  day  are  ignorant^  or  careless,  of 
their  own  belief  concerning  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation. 

Far  di£ferent  was  the  temper  of  the  Greeks  and  E^^^tians 
under  the  orthodox  reigns  of  Leo  and  Marcian.  Those  pious 
emperors  enforced  with  arms  and  edicts  the  symbol  of  their 
£utn ;  *^  and  it  was  declared  by  the  conscience  or  honor  of 
^ve  hundred  bishops,  that  the  decrees  of  the  synod  of  Chal- 
cedon might  be  lawfviUy  supported,  even  with  blood.  The 
Catholics  observed  with  satisfiustion,  that  the  same  synod  was 
odious  both  to  the  Nestorians  and  the  Monopbysites ;  *'  but 
the  Nestorians  were  less  angry,  or  less  powerful,  and  the 
East  was  distracted  by  the  obstinate  and  sanguinaiy  zeal  of 
ihe  Monophysites.  Jerusalem  wa^  occupied  by  an  army  of 
monks;  in  the  name  of  the  one  incarnate  nature,  they  pillaged, 
they  burnt,  they  murdered ;  the  sepulchre  of  Christ  was  defiled 

*^  See,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Acts  of  Chalcedon,  the  confirmation 
of  the  Synod  bj  Mardan,  (Goncil.  torn.  iv.  p,  1781,  1788;)  his  lettera 
to  tiie  monks  of  Alexandria,  (p^  1791,)  of  Mount  Sinai,  (p.  1798,)  of 
Jerusalem  and  Palestine,  (pu  1798 ;)  his  laws  against  the  Eutychians, 
(p.  1809, 1811, 1881  Q  the  correspondence  of  Leo  with  the  provincial 
synods  on  the  revolntionof  Alexandria,  (p.  1835 — 1930.) 

"  Photius  (or  rather  Euloeius  of  Alexandria)  confesses,  in  a  fine 
passage,  the  roeeious  color  of  this  doable  charge  against  Pope  Leo 
and  his  synod  of  Chalcedon,  (Bibliot  cod  ccxxv.  p.  768.)  He  waged 
a  double  war  against  the  enemies  of  the  church,  and  wounded  eiuer 
foe  with  the  darts  of  his  adversary — caraXX^Xoif  0Ouai  rovs  dvrtriXovs 
IrirptavKs,  Against  Nestorius  he  seemed  to  introduce  the  avyxyatt 
of  the  Monophysites ;  against  Eutjrdbes  he  appeared  to  countenance 
the  hmrraoiw  Sia^^pa  of  the  Nestorians,  The  apologist  daims  a  chari- 
table interpretataoQ  for  the  saints :  if  the  same  had  b^  extended  to  the 
heretics,  the  tcufid  of  the  controyersy  would  have  been  lost  in  the  air. 
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with  blood ;  and  the  gates  of  the  dty  were  guarded  in  tamirir 
tuous  rebellion  against  the  troope  of  the  emperor.  After  the 
disgrace  and  exile  of  Dioscorus,  the  Egyptians  still  regretted 
their  spiritual  fiither ;  and  detested-  the  usurpatioa  of  his  suo- 
cesser,  who  was  introduced  by  the  fatheis  of  Ohaloedon.  The 
throne  of  Proterius  was  supported  by  a  guard  of  two  Uiousand 
soldiers :  he  waged  a  five  years'  war  against  the  people  of 
Alexandria ;  and  on  the  first  intelligence  of  the  deam  of  Mat^ 
dan,  he  became  the  victim  of  their  zeal.  On  the  third  day 
before  the  festival  of  Easter,  the  patriarch  was  besieged  in  the 
cathedral,  and  murdered  in  the  baptistery.  The  remains  of 
lus  mangled  corpse  were  delivered  to  the  flames,  and  his 
ashes  to  the  wind ;  and  the  deed  was  inspired  by  the  vinon 
of  a  pretended  angd :  an  ambitious  monk,  who,  under  the 
name  of  Timothy  the  Cat,**  succeeded  to  the  {^boe  and  opin- 
ions ol  DioBcoras.  This  deadly  superstition  was  inflamed,  on 
either  side,  by  the  prindple  and  the  practice  of  retaliation : 
in  the  pursuit  of  a  metaphysical  quarrel,  many  thousands " 
were  slun,  and  the  Christians  of  every  degree  were  d^»ived 
of  the  substantial  enjoyments  of  social  life,  and  of  the  invis- 
ible gifts  of  baptism  and  the  holy  c(Humunioa.  Perhaps  an 
extravagant  fable  of  the  times  may  conceal  an  allegoiical  pic- 
ture of  these  fenatics,  who  tbrtured  each  other  and  Uiemselves. 
*^  Under  the  consulship  of  Venantius  and  Celer,"  says  a  grave 
bishop,  ''the  people  of  Alexandria,  and  all  Egypt,  were 
seized  with  a  strange  and  diabolical  frenzy :  great  aod  small, 
sh&ves  and  freedmen,  monksssnd  clergy,  the  natives  of  the 
land,  who  opposed  the  synod  of  Chalc^don,  lost  their  speech 
and  reason,  barked  like  dogs,  and  tore,  with  their  own  teeth, 
the  flesh  from  their  hands  and  arms."  ^^ 

The  disorders  of  thirty  years  at  length  produced  the  fiunous 
Hekoticon  ^'  of  the  emperor  Zeno,  which  in  his  reign,  and 
in  that  of  Anastasius,  was  signed  by  all  the  bishops  of  the 

T-    ■         ■  '  '  '  ■ — • ■ 

**  AiKov^Sy  from  luB  nocturnal  expeditions.  In  dsrkntes  and  dis- 
gpuse  he  crept  romid  the  cells  of  the  monasterr,  and  whispered  the 
revelation  to  his  slumbering  brethren)  (Theodor.  Lector.  1.  i) 

y^f  A\n  Ml  aird¥  rdw  £rp«.  Sudi  18  tfaiB  hyperbolic  laoguage  of  the 
H^notioon. 

^^  See  die  Chronicle  of  Victor  Tannnnensis,  in  the  Lectiones  Anti- 
qnB  of  Oanisius,  republiahed  by  Basnafe,  torn.  826. 

^*  The  Henoticon  is  transcribed  by  EyagriuB,  (L  iil  &  18,)  and  trans- 
lated by  Liberatua,  (Brev.  c.  18.)  Pagi  (Critica,  torn,  ii  pi  411)  and 
▲flseman  (Bibliot  Orient  torn,  i  p.  848)  are  satisfied  that  it  is  free 
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Bast)  mider  the  penalty  of  degradatioii  and  ezUe,  if  they  re- 
jected' or  infringed  thk  saiutary  and  fdndamental  law.  Hie 
clergy  may  smile  or  groan  at  the  presamptioa  of  a  lajrman 
who  defines  the  articles  of  faith ;  yet  if  he  stoops  to  the  humil- 
iating task,  his  mmd  is  less  infected  by  prejudice  or  interest, 
and  the  aathority  of  the  magistrate  can  only  be  maintained  by 
the  concord  of  Uie  people.  It  it  in  ecdesiastical  story,  that 
Zeno  appears  least  contemptible ;  and  I  am  not  able  to  discern 
any  Manichaean  or  Eatychiaa  ginlt  in  the  generous  saying  of 
Anastasius,  lliat  it  was  unworthy  of  an  emperor  to  persecute 
the  womhippers  ofCSirbt  and  tiie  citizens  of  Rome.  The 
Henoticon  was  most  pleasing  to  the  Egyptians;  yet  the 
smallest  blemish  has  not  been  described  by  the  jealous,  and 
even  jaundiced  eyes  of  our  orthodox  schoolmen,  and  it  accu- 
rately represeniB  the  Catholic  &ith  of  the  incarnation,  without 
adopting  or  dadaiming  the  peculiar  terms  or  tenets  of  the  hos- 
tile sects.  A  solemn  anathema  is  pronounced  against  Nestorins 
and  Etttyches;  against  all  heretics  by  whom  Christ  is  divided, 
or  confounded,  or  reduced  to  a  phantom.  Without  defining  the 
number  or  the  article  of  the  word  nature,  the  pure  system  of 
St.  Cyril,  the  fidth  of  Nice,  Constf^tioople,  and  Ephesus,  is 
respectfuUy  confirmed;  but,  instead  of  bowing  at  the  name 
of  the  fourth  council,  the  subject  is  dismissed  by  the  censure 
of  all  contrary  doctrines,  if  any  such  have  been  taught  either 
elsewhere  or  at  Chalcedon.  Under  this  ambiguous  expression, 
Ihe  friends  and  the  enemies  of  the  last  syncS  might  unite  in 
a  silent  embrace.  The  most  reasonable  Christians  acquj^ced 
in  this  mode  of  toleration ;  but  their  reason  was  feeble  and  in- 
constant, and  their  obedience  was  despised  as  timid  and  ser- 
vile by  the  vehement  spirit  of  their  brethren.  On  a  subject 
which  engrossed  the  thoughts  and  discourses  of  men,  it  was 
difficult  to  preserve  an  exact  neutrality ;  a  book,  a  sermon,  a 
prayer,  rekindled  the  fiame  of  controversy ;  and  the  bonds 
of  .communion  were  alternately  broken  and  renewed  by  the 
private  animosity  of  the  bishops.  The  space  between  Nesto- 
rins and  Eutychea  was  filled  by  a  thousand  shades  of  language 
and  opinion;  the  acq>hali^  of  E^;ypt,  and  the  Roman  pon- 
tic, oi  equal   valor,  tiiough   of  unequal   strength,  may  be 

finom  heresy ;  bat  Petavins  (Dogmat  Theok)g.  torn.  t.  I  i  c.  18,  p.  40) 
most  unaoooonUbly  ifflrms  Ohakedoneiiflem  aacivii    An  advenary  * 
would  proTS  that  he  had  never  read  the  Henotioon. 
.    "  See  Remnidot,  (Hist  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  128,  131, 146, 196,  UH.) 
They  wire  reooooOed  by  the  care  of  BCark  L,  (A.  D.  79»— 819:)  be 
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found  at  the  two  eztremitieB  of  the  theological  acale.  The 
aoephfilif  without  a  king  or  a  bishop^  were  separated  above 
three  hundred  years  fimn  the  patriarcha  of  Alexandria,  who 
had  accepted  the  communion  of  Conatantinople,  without  ex- 
acting a  formal  condemnation  of  the  synod  of  Ghalcedon.  For 
accepting  the  communion  of  Alexandria,  without  a  formal 
approbation  of  the  same  synod,  the  patriarchs  of  Constantino- 
ple were  anathematized  by  the  popes.  Their  inflexible  des- 
potism involved  the  most  <Hrthodox  of  the  Greek  churches  in 
this  spiritual  contagion,  denied  or  doubted  the  validity  of  their 
sacraments,'^  and  fomented,  thirty-five  yean,  the  schisnv  of 
the  East  and  West,  till  they  finally  abohshed  the  memory  of 
four  Byzantine  pontift,  who  had  dared  to  oppose  the  suprem- 
acy of  St  Peter.'*  Before  that  period,  the  precarious  truce 
of  Constantinople  and  £^pt  had  been  violated  by  the  teal 
of  the  rival  prelates,  meedonius,  who  was  suspeded  of  the 
Nestorian  heresy,  asserted,  in  disgrace  and  exile,  the  synod 
oi  Ghalcedon,  while  the  successor  of  Cyril  would  have  pur- 
chased its  overthrow  with  a  bribe  of  two  thousand  pounds  of 
gold. 

In  thia  fever  of  the  times,  the  sense,  or  rather  the  sound  of 
a  syllable,  was  sufildent  to  disturb  the  peace  <^  an  empire. 
The  Trmagion"  (thrice  holy,)  "Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord 
God  of  Hosts !"  is  supposed,  by  the  Greeks,  to  be  the  iden- 

jparomoted  their  chiefs  to  the  biBhoprlcs  of  Athribis  and  Talba,  (perhaps 
Tava.  See  D'Anville,  )>.  82,)  and  supplied  the  sacrament^  which  had 
failed  for  want  of  an  episco^  ordination. 

^^  De  his  qnoB  baptisavit,  quos  ordinayit  AcaduB,  majoram  traditione 
oonfeetam  et  veram,  prsedpue  religiossB  solicitadini  oongruam  prsabenras 
sine  diffiadtate  medicinam,  (Gahuaus,  m  episi  L  ad  Suphemiuin,  CoocU. 
torn.  ▼.  286.)  The  offer  of  a  medicine  proves  the  disease,  and  nombera 
must  have  perished  before  the  arrival  of  the  Roman  physician.  Tille- 
mont  himself  (M6m.  Ecd^a.  torn,  zvi  p.  872, 642,  <Scc.)  is  shocked  at  the 
proud,  uncharitable  -temper  of  the  popes ;  they  are  now  glad,  says  he, 
to  invoke  St  Flavian  of  Antioch,  St  iSias  of  Jemsaleni,  A^  to  whom 
they  refused  communion  whilst  upon  earth.  But  Cardinal  Baronius  b 
firm  and  hard  as  the  rock  of  St  teeter. 

^*  Their  names  were  erased  from  the  diptych  of  the  church:  ex 
venerabili  diptycho,  in  quo  piss  memoriie  transitum  ad  coslum  haben- 
dum episooporum  vocabula  oontinentur,  (Ckmcil.  tom.  iv.  p.  1846.)  This 
ecclesiastical  record  was  therefore  equivalent  to  the  book  of  life. 

^"  Petavius  (Dc^mat  Thecdog.  torn.  v.  L  v.  c  2,  8,  4,  p.  217—225) 
and  TiUemont  (M6m.  Eoclds.  torn.  xiv.  p.  718,  ibc,  799)  represent  the 
history  and  doctrine  of  the  Trisagion.  In  the  twelve  centuries  be- 
tween Isaiah  and  St  Proculs's  bey,  who  was  taken  up  into  heaven 
before  the  bishop  and  people  of  Constantinople,  the  song  was  oonnder- 
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tical  hymn  which  the  angels  .and  cherubim  eternally  repeat 
before  the  throne  of  God,  and  which,  abont  the  middle  of  the 
fi^  oentory,  was  miraciilonsly  revealed  to  the  church  of 
Constantinople.  The  devotion  of  Antioch  soon  added,  ''who 
was  crucified  for  us  P  and  this  grateful  address,  either  to 
Christ  alone,  or  to  the  whole  Trini^,  may  be  justified  by  the 
rules  of  theology,  and  has  been  ffradually  adopted  by  the 
Catholics  of  the  East  and  West  Sut  it  had  been  imagined 
by  a  Monophysite  bishop  ;*'  the  gift  of  an  enemy  was  at  first 
Kjected  as  a  dire  and  dangerous  bksphemy,  and  the  rash 
innovation  had  nearly  cost  the  emperor  Anastasius  his  throne 
and  his  life.**  The  pewle  oi  Constantinople  was  devoid  of 
any  rational  principles  of  freedom ;  but  they  hdd,  as  a  kw^ 
cause  of  rebellion,  the  color  of  a  livery  in  tiie  races,  or  the 
color  of  a  mysteiy  in  the  schools.  The  Trisagion,  with  and 
without  this  obnoiious  addition,  was  chanted  in  the  cathedral 
by  two  advene  choin,  and  when  their  lungs  were  exhausted, 
they  had  recourBe  to  the  more  solid  arguments  of  sticks  and 
stones;  the  aggressors  wero  puniiiied  by  the  emperor,  and 
defended  by  t]^e  patriarch ;  and  the  crown,  and  mitre  were 
staked  on  me  event  of  this  momentous  quarrel.  The  streets 
wero  instantly  crowded  with  innumerable  swarms  of  men, 
women,  and  children ;  the  legions  of  moi^  in  regular  array, 
marbhed,  and  shouted,  and  fought  at  their  head,  "  Christians ! 
this  is  the  day  of  martyrdom :  let  us  not  desert  our  spiritual 
&ther;  anathema  to  the  Manichean  tyrant!  he  is  unworthy 
to  reign."  Such  was  the  Catholic  cir;  and  the  galleys  of 
Anastasius  lay  upon  their  oars  before  the  palace,  till  the  patri- 
arch had  pardoned  his  penitent,  and  hushed  the  waves  of  the 
troubled  multitude.  The  triumph  of  Macedonius  was  checked 
by  a  speedy  exile ;  but  the  seal,  of  his  flock  was  again  ex- 
asperated by  the  same  question,  ''  Whether  one  of  the  Trinity 
had  been  crucified  V*    On  this  momentous  occasion,  the  blue 


ftbly  improved  Hie  boy  heard  the  angeb  nng,  *<Holy  Ood  1  Holy 
BtroBg  1    Holy  immortal  T 

*^  Peter  Gnai^eQe,  the /Ww,  (a  tnde  which  he  had  exerdsed  in  his 
monastery,)  patriarch  of  Antioch.  His  tedkras  story  is  discnssed  in  the 
Annals  of  Pagi  (A.  D.  477—490)  and  a  dissertation  of  M.  de  Yalois  at 
the  end  of  his  Evagrins. 

"**  The  troubles  miderthe  reienof  Anastasins  must  be  gathered  from 
the  Ohronides  of  Victor,  Marcellinns,  and  Theophanee.  As  the  last 
was  not  pnblished  in  the  time  of  Barooius,  his  critic  Fkigi  is  more  oo- 
pioost  as  well  as  more  eorreet 
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and  green  fiutions  of  Coas<antanq>Ie  suspended  their  discovd, 
and  ihe  civil  and  militaiy  powers  were  annihilatod  in  tikar 
presence.  The  keys  of  the  city,  Aid  the  standards  of  the 
guards^  were  deposited  in  the  forum  of  Oonstantine,  the  prin- 
cipal station  ana  camp  of  the  fidthfol.  Day  and  naght  thiey 
were  incessantly  bosied  either  in  singing  hymns  to  the  honor  <^ 
their  God,  or  in  pillaging  and  mn^ering  the  servants  of 
their  prince.  The  head  of  his  fiivorite  monk,  the  fiiend,  as  ihdy 
styled  him,  of  the  enemy  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  was  borne  aloft 
on  a  spear ;  and  the  firebrands,  which  had  been  darted  against 
heretical  structuros,  diffused  the  undistingiiishing  flames  over 
the  most  orthodox  buiklings.  The  statues  of  the  emperor  were 
broken,  and  his  person  was  concealed  in  a  suburb,  till,  at  the 
end  of  three  days,  he  dared  to  imjilore  the  mercy  of  his  sub- 
jectB.  Without  his  diadem,  and  m  the  posture  c^  a  sunphant, 
Anastasius  appeared  on  the  throne  of  the  circas.  The  Catho- 
lics, before  his  face,  rehearsed  their  genuine  Trisagion ;  they 
exulted  in  the  offer,  which  he  proclaimed  by  the  voice  of  a 
herald,  of  abdieatinff  the  purple ;  they  listened  to  the  admo- 
nition, that,  since  all  eoulq  not  reign,  they  should  previously 
affree  in  the  dioice  of  a  sovereign ;  and  they  accepted  tifaie 
blood  oi  two  unpopular  ministers,  whom  their  master,  without 
hesitation,  condemned  to  the  lions.  Hiese  furious  but  tranaent 
seditions  were  encouraged  by  the  success  of  Yitdlian,  who, 
with  an  army  of  Huns  and  Bulgarians,  for  the  most  part  idol- 
aters, declared  himself  the  champion  of  the  Catholio  nuth.  In 
this  [Hous  rebellion  he  depopulated  Thrace,  besieged  Con* 
stantinople,  exterminated  sixty-five  thousand  of  h»  fellow- 
Christians,  till  he  obtained  the  reodl  of  the  biBhq)a,  the  satis- 
fiiction  of  the  pope,  and  the  establishment  of  the  council  of 
Chaloedon,  an  ortoodox  treaty,  reluctantly  signed  by  the  dying 
Anastasius,  and  more  fidthfully  performed  by  the  uncle  of  Jus- 
tinian. And  such  was  the  event  of  the  first  of  the  refigious 
wars  which  have  been  waged  in  the  name,  and  by  the  disci- 
ples, of  the  God  of  peace/* 

**  The  {[eneral  hiatoiT,  fi'om  ths  oonneil  of  Ohalcedon  to  the  death 
of  AnastasiuA,  may  be  found  in  tke  Breviary  of  liberakn,  (a  14—- 
19,)  the  iid  and  iiid  books  of  Evagriiis,  the  abstract  of  the  tvo 
books  of  Theodore  the  Reader,  the  Acts  of>  the  Synodic  and  the  K^ 
ties  of  the  Pope,  (Concil.  torn,  v.)  The  series  is  eontinoed  with 
some  disorder  io  the  xvth  and  xvith  tomes  of  the  M^moues  Kod^ 
siastiques  of  TOlemont  And  here  I  moat  take  leave  forever  of  that 
incompwftble  guide— whose  bigotry  is  overbalaaoed  by  the  mariU  of 
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Justinian  has  been  already  seen  in  the  Tarioui  ligbts  of  a 
prince,  a  conqueror,  and  a  laweiyer :  the  theologian  **  still 
renudna,  and  it  afibrda  an  un&Torable  prejudice,  that  his 
theology  should  form  a  yery  prominent  feature  of  lids  portrait 
The  soyereign  sympathized  with  his  stibjeets  in  their  supers 
stitious  reyerence  for  liying  and  departed  sainta^  his  Code, 
and  more  especially  his  Novels^  confirm  and  enlarge  (he 
priyileges  of  the  deigT;  and  in  eyery  dispute  between  a 
monk  and  a  biyman,  the  partial  judge  was  inclined  to  pro- 
nounce, that  truth,  and  innocence^  awl  justice,  were  always 
cm  the  side  of  the  church.  In  his  nublic  and  priyate  deyo- 
tions,  the  emperor  was  apsiduous  and  exemplary ;  his  prayers, 
Tigils,  and  fests,  displayed  the  austere  penanee  of  a  monk ; 
his  iuocy  was  amuaed  by  the  hope,  or  belief  of  personal 
inspiration ;  he  had  secured  the  patronage  of  the  Virgin  and 
St.  Michael  the  archauffel ;  and  his  fecoyery  fhxn  a  danger- 
ous disease  was  ascribed  to  the  miraculous  svneooir  of  the  holy 
mariyrs  Cosmas  and  Damian*  The  capital  and  the  proyinces 
of  the  East  were  decorated  with  the  monuments  of  his  reli- 
gion ;  *'  and  thouch  ibe  fax  greater  part  of  these  costiy  struo* 
tures  may  be  attributed  to  his  taste  or  ostentation,  the  seal  of 
the  royal  an^tect  was  probably  quickened  by  a  genuine 
sense  of  loye  and  gratitude  towards  his  inyisible  benefiurtors. 
Among  the  titles  S  Imperial  greatness^  the  name  of  Fiou9 
was  most  pleasing  to  hk  ear ;  to  promote  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  interest  of  the  church  was  the  serious  business  of  his 
hfe;  and  the  duty  of  &ther  of  his  country  was  often  sacri- 
ficed to  that  of  defender  of  the  faith.  The  coatroyersies  of 
the  times  were  congenial  to  his  temper  and*understandii^; 
and  the  theological  professors  must  inwardly  deride  the  dm- 
gence  of  a  stranger,  who  cultivated  their  art  and  neglected 
his  own.  ^  What  can  ye  fear,''  said  a  bold  conspirator  to  his 
ABsodates,  ''from  your  bigoted  tyrant?    Sleepless  and  un- 

eroditioD,  diUgenee,  yerad^,  aod  Bcmpuloiia  minateiieHL  He  was 
prevented  by  death  from  oompleting,  as  he  desigiied,  the  vith  oeatnry 
of  tlie  church  and  eiapire. 

^  The  strain  of  the  Anecdotes  of  Ftooopins,  (c.  11, 15,  18,  21,  28,) 
iriih  the  learned  remarks  of  Alenuyimas,  is  oonfirmed,  rather  than 
contradicted,  by  the  Acts  of  the  GouDoila,  the  fourth  book  of  Eyagrios, 
and  tbe  complaints  of  the  African  Facandus,  in  his  xiith  bot^— ds 
tribuB  capituuB,  **eam  Tideri  doctus  appetit  importune  .  .  .  spoo- 
taaeis  qnaatioDibQS  ecclwriam  turbat"  See  Proeop.  de  BeUL  Ootn.  L 
file  86. 

"  Frooop.  da  Sdificiis,  I L  c  6, '7,  4g^  pasaiia. 
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armed,  he  sits  whole  nights  in  his  closet,  debating  with  rev- 
erend grajbeards,  and  turning  over  the  pages  of  ecclesiastical 
Tolumes."  **  The  fruits  of  these  lucubrations  were  displayed 
in  many  a  conference,  where  Justinian  might  shine  as  the 
loudest  and  most  subtile  of  the  disputants ;  in  many  a  sermon, 
which,  under  the  name  of  edicts  and  epistles,  proclaimed  to 
the  empire  the  theology  of  their  master.  While  the  Barba- 
rians invaded  the  provinces,  while  the  victorious  legions 
marched  under  the  banners  of  Belisarius  and  Narses,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Tnnan,  unknown  to  the  camp,  was  content  to  van- 
V  quish  at  the  nead  of  a  svnod.  Had  he  invited  to  these  synods 
a  disinterested  and  rational  spectator,  Justinian  might  ^ve 
learned,  ^  that  religious  controversy  is  the  offspring  of  arro- 
gance and  folly ;  that  true  piety  is  most  laudably  expressed  by 
silence  and  submission;  .that  man,  ignorant  of  his  own  nature, 
should  not  presume  to  scrutinize  the  nature  of  his  €rod^  and 
that  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know,  that  power  and  benevolence 
are  the  perfect  attributes  of  the  Deity."  * 

Toleration  was  not  the  virtue  of  the  times,  and  indulgence 
to  rebels  has  seldom  been  the  virtue  of  princes.  But  when 
the  prince  descends  to  the  narrow  and  peevish  character  of  a 
disputant^  he  is  easily  provoked  to  supply  the  defect  of  argu- 
ment by  the  jdenitude  of  power,  and  to  chastise  without  meroj 
the  perverse  blindness  of  those  who  wilfully  shut  their  eyes 
against  the  light  of  demonstration.  The  re^  of  Justinian 
was  a  uniform  yet  various  scene  of  persecution;  and  he  ap- 
pears to  have  surpassed  his  indolent  predecessors,  both  in  the 
contrivance  of  his  laws  and  the  rigor  of  their  execution.  The 
insufficient  term  of  three  months'  was  assigned  for  the  conver- 
sion or  exile  of  all  heretics  ;'^^  and  if  he  still  connived  at 

■  '  ■  f         ' 

rots  rtaif  Upiwr  ioj^arw  yipo^otv  Awmc^Kkuv  rft  X/icirrtai^r  Xiym  tfirovif^ 
tX"^'  Procop.  de  BelL  Gtoth.  L  iil  c.  32.  In  the  life  of  St  Eatychint 
(ftpad  Alemaa  ad  I^ocop.  Arcaa  c  18)  the  aame  diiuracter  is  given 
with  a  deeign  to  praise  Justinian. 

"  For  these  wise  and  moderate  sentiments,  Proeopiiu  (de  BelL 
Goth.  L  i  e.  8)  is  scoui^ged  in  the  pre&ce  of  Alemannns,  who  ranks 
him  among  we  polUical  Christians — Bed  longe  veriua  haBredom 
omnium  sentinas,  prorsusqne  Atheos  —  abominable  Atheists,  who 
preached  the  imitation  of  Ood's  mercy  to  man,  (ad  Hist  Arcan. 
c  IS.) 

^  This  alternative,  a  predoos  drcmnstadice,  is  preserved  by  John 
Uabda,  (torn,  a  p.  68,  edit  Venet  1788,)  who  deserves  more  credit  as 
he  draws  towards  his  end.    After  nwnbering  (he  heretics,  Nestorisnsi 
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their  precarious  stay,  they  were  deprived,  nuder  his  iron  yoke^ 
not  only  of  the  henefits  of  society,  but  of  the  common  birth- 
right of  men  and  Christians.  At  the  end  of  four  hundred 
years,  the  Montanists  of  Phrygia  "  still  breathed  the  wild  en- 
thusiasm of  perfection  and  prophecy  which  they  had  imbibed 
from  their  male  and  female  apostles,  the  special  organs  of  the 
Paraclete.  On  the  approach  of  the  Catholic  priests  and  sol- 
diets,  they  grasped  with  alacrity  the  crown  of  martyrdom ; 
the  conventicle  and  the  congregation  perished  in  the  flames, 
but  these  primitive  fanatics  were  not  extinguished  three  hun- 
dred years  after  the  death  of  their  tyrant  Under  the  protec- 
tion of  their  Gothic  confederates,  the  church  of  the  Anans  at 
Constantinople  bad  braved  the  severity  of  the  laws:  their 
clergy  equalled  the  wealth  and  magnificence  of  the  senate ; 
and  uie  gold  and  silver  which  were  seized  by  the  rapacious 
hand  of  Justinian  might  perhaps  be  claimed  as  the  spoils  of 
the  provinces,  and  the  trophies  of  the  Barbarians.  A  secret 
remnant  of  Pagans,  who  still  lurked  in  the  most  refined  and 
most  rustic  conditions  of  mankind,  excited  the  indignation  of 
the  Christians,  who  were  perhaps  unwilling  that  any  strangers 
should  be  the  witnesses  of  their  intestine  quarrels.  A  bii£op 
was  named  as  the  inquisitor  of  the  iaith,  and  his  diligence  soon 
discovered,  in  the  court  and  city,  the  magistrates,  lawyers, 
physicians,  and  scmhists,  who  still  cherished  the  superstition 
of  the  Greeks.  Tney  were  sternly  informed  that  they  must 
choose  without  delay  between  the  displeasure  of  Jupiter  or 
Justinian,  and  that  their  aversion  to  the  gospel  could  no  longer 
be  distinguished  under  the  scandalous  mask  of  indifference  or 
impiety.  The  patrician  Photius,  perhaps,  alone  was  resolved 
to  Hve  and  to  die  fike  his  ancestors :  he  enfranchised  himself 
wiUi  the  stroke  of  a  dagger,  and  left  his  tyrant  the  poor  con-; 
Eolation  of  exppsi^g  with  igoominy  the  Hfeless  coipee  of  the 
fugitive.  His  weaker  brethren  submitted  to  their  earthly 
monarch,  nnderwent  the  ceremony  of  baptism,  and  labored, 
by  their  extraordinary  zeal,  to  erase  the  suspicion,  or  to  expi- 
ate the  guilt,  of  idolatry.    The  i^ative  countiy  of  Homer,  and 


Sn^shiaiis,  Ac,  ne  ezpeetent»  bi^  JustfaiaD,  iit  dimi  venlft  judioen- 
iur:  jubemuB,  enim  ut  .  .  .  eoDvicti  et  aperti  hsretici  JustaB  et 
idonett  amnuidyerBioiii  snlmciai^ur.     Baromiu  copi«B  and  applaads 


this  edict  of  the  Oode,  (A  D.  6^1,  No.  99,  40.)  ^ 

%*  See  Oie  cfaaraoter  and  principlM  of  the  Montaiiiito,  in  Moebeim, 

de  Rebus  Olirist  ante  OoDBtaQtimim,  p.  410—424. 
Vol.  IV. — Z 
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the  theatre  of  the  Troian  war,  Btill  retained  the  last  sparks  of 
his  mythology :  by  the  care  of  the  same  bishop,  seventy- 
thousand  Pagans  were  detected  and  converted  in  Asia,  Phry- 
gia,  Lydia,  and  Caria ;  ninety-six  churches  were  built  for  the 
new  proselytes;  and  linen  vestments,  Bibles,  and  liturgies, 
and  vases  of  gold  and  silver,  were  supplied  by  the  pious  mu- 
nificence of  Justinian.""  The  Jews,  who  had  been  gradually 
stripped  of  their  immunities,  were  oppressed  by  a  vexatious 
law,  which  compelled  them  to  observe  the  festival  of  Easter 
the  same  day  on  which  it  was  celebrated  by  the  Christians."^ 
And  they  might  complain  witli  the  more  reason,  since  the 
Catholics  themselves  did  not  agree  with  the  astronomical  cal- 
culations of  their  sovereign:  the  people  of  Constantinople 
delayed  the  beginning  of  £eir  Lent  a  whole  week  after  it  had 
been  ordained  by  authority ;  and  they  had  the  pleasure  of 
fasting  seven  days,  while  meat  was  exposed  for  sale  by  the 
command  of  the  emperor.  The  Samaritans  of  Palestine*" 
were  a  motley  race,  an  ambiguous  sect,  rejected  as  Jews  by 
the  Pagans,  by  the  Jews  as  schismatics,  and  by  the  Christians 
as  idolaters.  The  abomination  of  the  cros^  had  already  been 
planted  on  their  holy  mount  of  Garizim,"*  but  the  persecution 
of  Justinian  offered  only  the  alternative  of  bapUsm  or  rebel- 
lion. They  chose  the  latter :  under  the  standard  of  a  des- 
perate leader,  they  rose  in  arms,  and  retaliated  their  wrongs 
on  the  lives,  the  property,  and  the  temples,  of  a  defenceless 
people.  The  Samaritans  were  fiually  subdued  by  the  regular 
—  -  ■ 1  ■■    '    ■ 

**  Theophaa  Chron.  p.  168.  John,  the  Monophvdite  bishop  of 
Asia,  is  a  more  autheatic  witness  of  this  transactioo,  in  which  he  was 
himself  employed  by  the  emperor,  (Assempa  Bib.  Orieot  tom.  il 
p.  86.) 

"*  Compare  Procopius  (Hist.  Arcan.  c.  28,  and  Aleman*fi  Notes) 
with  Tbeophaoes,  (Chroa.  p.  190.)  The  council  of  Nice  has  intrusted 
the  patriarch,  or  rather  the  astronomers,  of  Alexandria,  with  the  an- 
nual proclamation  of  Easter-;  and  we  sUll  read,  or  rather  we  do  not 
read,  many  of  the  Paschal  epistles  of  St  Cyril  Since  the  reign  of 
Monophytism  in  Egypt,  the  Catholics  were  perplexed  hy  such  a  fool- 
ish prejudice  as  that  which  so  long  opposed,  among  the  Protestants, 
the  reception  of  the  Oregorian  style. 

*"  For  the  religion  and  history  of  the  Samaritans,  oonsolt  Basnage, 
Histoire  dee  Juifo,  a  learned  and  impartial  work. 

**  Sicbem,  Neapolis.  Naploua,  the  ancient  and  modem  eeat  of  the 
Samaritans,  is  situate  in  a  valley  between  the  barren  Ebal,  the  moun- 
taifl  of  cursing  to  the  north,  and  the  fruitful  6^armm,  or  mountain  of 
curainff  to  the  south,  ten  or  eleven  hours'  travel  from  Jerusalem.  Sea 
Haundrel,  Journey  from  Aleppo,  Ac,  p^  69 — 68. 
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forces  of  the  East:  twenty  thousand  were  slain,"  twenty 
thousand  were  sold  by  the  Arabs  to  the  infidels  of  Persia  and 
India,  and  the  remains  of  that  unhappy  nation  atoned  for  the 
crime  of  treason  by  the  sin  of  hypocrisy.  It  has  been  com- 
puted that  one  hundred  thousand  Roman  subjects  were  extir- 
pated in  the  Samaritan  war,**  which  converted  the  once  fruit- 
ful province  into  a  desolate  and  smoking  wilderness.  But  in 
the  creed  of  Justinian,  the  guilt  of  murder  could  not  be  ap- 
plied to  the  slaughter  of  unbelievers ;  and  he  piously  labored 
to  establish  with  fire  and  sword  the  unity  of  the  Christian 
faith." 

With  these  sentiments,  it  was  incumbent  on  him,  at  least, 
to  be  always  in  the  right.  In  the  first  years  of  his  adminis- 
tration, he  signalized  his  zeal  as  the  disciple  and  patron  of 
orthodoxy :  Uie  reconciliation  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins  estab- 
lished the  tome  of  St  Leo  as  the  creed  of  the  emperor  and 
the  empire;  the  Nestorians  and  Eutychians  were  exposed, 
on  either  side,  to  the  double  edge  of  persecution ;  and  the 
feur  synods  of  Nice,  Constantinople,  Ephesus,  and  Chdlcedon^ 
were  ratified  by  the  code  of  a  CathoMc  lawgiver."*  But  while 
Justinian  strove  to  maintain  the  uniformity  of  faith  and  wor- 
ship, his  wife  Theodora,  whose  vices  were  not  incompatible 
witn  devotion,  fUid  listened  to  the  Monophysite  teachers ;  and 
the  open  or  clandestine  enemies  of  the  church  revived  and 
multiplied  at  the  smile  of  their  gracious  patroness.  The  cap- 
ital, the  palace,  the  nuptial  bed,  were  torn  by  ^iritual  dis- 
cord ;  yet  so  doubtful  was  the  sincerity  of  the  royal  consorts, 
that  their  seeming  disagreement  was  imputed  by  many  to  a 
secret  and  mischievous  confederacy  against  the  religion  and 
happiness   of  their   people.*'    The  nmous   dispute   of  the 


**  Prooup.  Aseodoi  c  11.  llieophaiL  ChroD.  p.  122.  John  Malala, 
Chron.  torn.  iL  p.  68.  I  remember  an  obserratioD,  bal^  philotophioal, 
half  Baperstitlous,  that  the  province  which  had  been  ruioed  by  the 
bigotry  of  Jostinian,  was  the  same  through  which  the  Mahometans 
penetrated  into  the  emoire. 

**  The  expression  or  Procopios  is  remarkable :  oi  ybp  •[  Uiicu  ^4mc 
4v0p<iwai»  civflf ,  $r  yt  ^4  lilt  mAroM  66^iis  •{  rtXt^rAvrtf  r6%0ur  i¥ns.     Anec- 

dot  c.'18. 

**  See  the  Chronicle  of  Victor,  p.  828,  and  the  ori^nal  evidence  of 
the  laws  of  Jostiniaa  During  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  Baronius 
himself  is  in  extreme  good  humor  with  the  emperor,  who  courted  the 
popes,  till  he  got  them  into  his  power. 

**  Prooopius,  Aneodot  c.  18.    Evagrius,  L  iv.  c  10.    If  the  ecdesi- 
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TBRXK  OHAFTXRa,*^  which  hat  filled  more  volvmes  than  it  de* 
serves  lines,  is  deeply  marked  with  this  subtile  and  disingentt- 
ous  spirit.  It  was  now  three  hundred  years  since  the  body  of 
Orieen**  had  been  eaten  by  the  worms :  his  soul,  of  which 
he  held  the  preezistence,  was  in  the  hands  of  its  Creator ;  but 
his  writings  were  eagerly  perused  by  the  monks  of  Palestine. 
In  these  writings,  the  pierdng  eye  of  Justinian  descried  mora 
than  ten  metaphysical  errors ;  and  the  primitiye  doctor,  in  the 
company  of  Pythagoras  and  Pkto,  was  devoted  by  the  cleigy 
to  the  etermty  of  hell-fire,  which  he  had  presumed  to  deny. 
Under  the  cover  of  this  precedent,  a  treacherous  blow  waa 
aimed  at  the  council  of  ChalcedoB.  The  fathers  had  listened 
without  impatience  to  the  praise  of  Theodore  of  Mopsues-' 
tia  ;**  and  tneir  justice  or  indulgence  had  restored  both  The* 
odoret  of  Cyrrhus,  and  Ibas  of  Edessa,  to  the  communion  of 
the  churclL  But  the  characters  of  these  Oriental  bishops 
were  tainted  with  the  reproach  of  heresy ;  the  first  had  been 
the  master,  the  two  others  were  the  finends,  of  Nestorius: 
their  most  suspidous  passives  were  accused  under  the  title 
of  the  three  cMipters ;  an4  the  condemnation  of  their  mem- 


astioid  aeyer  read  the  eeeret  kistorisa,  their  c 
at  leaat  the  general  bathed. 

**  On  the  subject  of  the  three  chapters,  the  origiiuil  acts  of  the  vHi 
general  .council  of  Constantinople  supply  much  useless^  though  au- 
thentic, knowledge,  (Ooncil  torn.  vi.  p.  1--419.)  The  Greek  Eyagrins 
is  let»  copious  and  correct  (L  iv.c  $8)  than  the  three  nalociB  A/rieanai 
Faoundus,  (in  his  twelve  booloi,  de  tribos  capttolii^  which  are  hkmI 
correctly  published  by  Sirmioad,)  Iiberata(i»  (in  his  Breviarium,  a  22, 
28,  24,)  and  Victor  Tunnunensis  ia  his  Ohronide,  (in  torn.  L  Antiq. 
Lect  Oanisii,  830 — 884)  The  liber  Pontificalia,  or  Anastasius,  (in 
Viffilio,  Pelagio,  Ac,)  is  ori^pal  Italian  mdmce.  The  modem  reader 
will  derive  some  information  from  Dupin  (Bibliot  Eod^s.  tom.  v.  pi 
189—207)  and  Basnage,  (Hist  de  rSglise,  tom.  L  p.  619—641 ;)  yet 
the  latter  is  too  firmly  resolTed  to  depreciate  the  authorify  and  duu*- 
aeter  of  the  popesi 

**  Origen  had  indeed  too  great  a  propensity  to  imitate  ihe  irH^n 
and  iwraifista  of  the  old  philoeophers,  {Justinian,  ad  Mennam,  in  Oon- 
eiL  tom.  tL  p.  866.)  His  moderate  opinions  were  too  repugnant  to 
the  seal  of  the  church,  and  he  waa  found  gcdity  of  the  heresy  of 


**  Basnage  iFtmhA,  p.  11^14,  ad  tom.  I  Antiq.  Lect  Oania.)  has 
fiurly  weighed  the  guilt  and  innocence  of  llieodore  of  Mopsues^.  If 
he  composed  10,000  Tolnmes,  as  Biany  errors  would  be  a  charitable 
idlowwice.  ^  all  the  subsequent  estaiogues  of  heresiarchs,  he  alone, 
without  his  two  brethren,  is  mdoded ;  and  H  is  the  duty  of  Assemaa 
(BibUot  Orient  torn.  !▼.  p.  206-^07)  to  justify  the  senteooe. 
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ofy  must  involve  the  honor  of  a  synod,  wbofie  name  was  pro- 
nounced vdth  sincere  or  afl^ted  reverence  by  the  Catholic 
world.  If  these  bishops,  i^hether  innocent  or  guilty,  were 
annihilated  in  the  sleep  of  death,  they  would  not  probably  be 
awakened  by  the  clamor  which,  after  a  hundred  years,  was 
raised  over  their  grave.  If  they  were  already  in  the  fangs  of 
the  daemon,  their  torments  could  neither  be  aggravated  nor 
assuaged  by  human  industry.  If  in  the  company  of  saints 
and  angek  they  enjoyed  the  rewards  of  piety,  they  must  have 
smiled  at  the  idle  farj  of  the  theolo^cal  insects  who  still 
crawled  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  foremost  of  these 
insects,  the  emperor  of  the  Romans,  darted  his  sting,  and  dis- 
tilled his  venom,  perhaps  without  deeming  the  true  motives 
of  Theodora  and  her  ecclesiastical  faction.  The  victims 
were  no  longer  subject  to  his  power,  and  the  vehement  style 
of  his  edicts  could  only  proclaim  their  damnation,  and  invite 
the  clergy  of  the  East  to  join  in  a  full  chorus  of  curses  and 
Anathemas.  The  East,  with  some  hesitation,  consented  to  the  ^ 
voice  of  her  sovereign :  the  fifth  general  council,  of  three 
patriarchs  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  bishops,  was  held 
at  Constantinople ;  and  the  authors,  as  well  as  the  defenders, 
of  the  three  chapters  were  separated  from  the  communion 
of  the  saints,  and  solemnly  delivered  to  the  prince  of  dark- 
ness. But  the  Latin  churches  were  more  jealous  of  the  honor 
of  Leo  and  the  s3mod  of  Chaloedon :  and  if  they  had  fought 
as  they  usually  did  under  the  standard  of  Rome,  they  m^ht 
have  prevailed  in  the  cause  of  reason  and  humanity.  £ut 
their  chief  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  tiie  enemy;  the 
throne  of  St  Peter,  which  had  been  disgraced  by  the  simony, 
was  betrayed  by  the  cowardice,  of  Vigilius,  who  yielded,  after 
a  long  and  inconsistent  struggle,  to  the  despotism  of  Justinian 
and  the  sophistry  of  the  Greeks.  His  apostasy  provoked  the 
indignation  of  the  Latins,  and  no  more  than  two  bishops  could 
be  found  who  would  impose  their  hands  on  his  deacon  and 
successor  Pelagius*  Yet  the  perseverance  of  the  popes  insen- 
sibly transferred  to  their  adversaries  the  appellation  of  achis- 
matios;  the  Iliyriaa,  Afiriqan,  and  Italian  churches  were 
oppressed  by  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers,  not  without 
some  effort  of  military  force  ;*^  the  distant  Barbaiians  tran- 

*^  See  the  complaints  of  Liberatus  and  Yictor,  and  the  exhortations 
of  Pope  Pelagius  to  the  conqueror  and  ezarch  of  Italy.  Schisnia  .  .  . 
per  potestatee  publicas  opprimotur,  Ac,  (ConciL  torn,  vl  p.  46'7»  Ac) 
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scribed  the  creed  of  the  Vatican,  and,  in  the  period  of  a  cen- 
tury, the  schism  of  the  three  chapters  expired  in  an  obecnre 
angle  of  the  Venetian  province.'  But  the  religious  discon- 
tent of  the  Italians  had  already  promoted  the  conquests  of  the 
Lombards,  and  the  Romans  themselveB  were  accustomed  to 
suspect  the  faith  and  to  detest  the  government  of  their  Byzan- 
tine tyrant 

Justinian  was  neither  steady  nor  consistent  in  the  nice  pro- 
cess of  fixing  his  volatile  opinions  and  those  of  his  subjects. 
In  his  youth  he  was  offended  by  the  slightest  deviation  from 
the  ortnodox  line ;  in  his  old  age  he  transgressed  the  measure 
of  temperate  heresy,  and  the  Jacobites,  not  less  than  the 
Catholics,  were  scandalized  by  his  declaration,  that  the  body 
of  Christ  was  incorruptible,  and  that  his  manhood  was  never 
subject  to  any  wauts  and  infirmities,  the  inheritance  of  our 
mortal  flesh.  This  fantastic  opinion  was  announced  in  the 
last  edicts  of  Justinian ;  and  at  the  ihoment  of  his  seasonable 
departure,  the  clergy  had  refused  to  subscribe,  the  prince  was 
prepared  to  persecute,  and  the  people  were  resolved  to  suff» 
or  resist.  A  bishop  of  Treves,  secure  beyond  the  limits  of 
his  power,  addressed  the  monarch  of  the  East  in  the  language 
of  authority  and  affection.  *'  Most  gracious  Justinian,  remem- 
ber your  baptism  and  your  creed.  Let  not  your  gray  hairs 
be  defiled  with  heresy.  Recall  your  fathers  from  exile,  and 
your  followers  from  perdition.  lou  cannot  be  ignorant,  that 
Italy  and  Gaul,  Spain  and  Africa,  already  deplore  your  fall, 
and  anathematize  your  name.  Unless,  without  delay,  tou 
destroy  what  you  have  taught;  unless  you  exclaim  with  a 
loud  voice,  I  have  erred,  I  ^ve  sinned,  anathema  to  Nestori- 
us,  anathema  to  Eutyches,  you  deliver  your  soul  to  the  same 
flames  in  which  they  will  eternally  bum."  He  died  and  made 
no  sign.**    His  death  restored  in  some  degree  the  peace  of 

Ad  army  was  detained  to  sappreas  the  Bedition  of  an  niyrian  city.  See 
Prooopius,  (de  Bell  Ooth.  L  iv.  c  26 :)  wmp  ii^eKu  v^ivtv  miroU  ol  Xpte- 
Tta»9i  Aiafii'xovTat.  He  seems  to  promise  an  eodeaastiGal  history.  It 
would  have  been  carious  and  impartial 

'*  The  bishops  of  the  patriarchate  of  Aquileia  were  reconciled  bj 
Pope  Honorius,  A.  D.  688,  (Muratori,  AnnaU  d'  Italia,  torn.  y.  p.  876  Q 
but  they  again  relapsed,  and  the  schism  was  not  finally  extinguished 
till  698.  Fourteen  years  before,  the  church  of  Spain  had  overlooked 
the  vth  general  ooundl  with  contemptuous  sdenoe,  (xiil  Condi 
Toletan.  in  Concil  torn.  vii.  p.  48*7—494.) 

••  Nicetufl,  bishop  of  Treves*  (Concil  tom.  vl  p.  611—618:)  he 
himself  like  most  of  the  Gallican  prelates,  (Oregon  Epist  I  yil  ep.  6, 
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the  cburch,  and  the  reigns  of  his  four  suooessorB,  JnstiDi 
Tiberius,  MAurice,  and  Phocas,  are  distinguished  by  a  rare, 
though  fortunate,  vacancy  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the 
East.^~ 

The  faculties  of  sense  and  reason  are  least  capable  of  act- 
ing on  themselves ;  the  eye  is  most  inaccessible  to  the  sight, 
the  soul  to  the  thought ;  yet  we  think,  and  even  feel,  that  pTie 
will,  a  sole  principle  of  action,  is  essential  to  a  rational  and 
conscious  being.  When  Heraclius  returned  from  the  Persian 
war,  the  orthodox  hero  consulted  his  bishops,  whether  the 
Christ  whom  he  adored,  of  one  person,  but  of  two  natures, 
was  actuated  by  a  single  or  a  double  will.  They  replied  in 
the  singular,  and  the  eroperof  was  encouraged  to  hope  that 
tlie  Jacobites  of  Egypt  and  Syria  might  be  reconciled  by  the 
profession  of  a  doctrine,  most  certainly  harmless,  and  most 
probably  true,  since  it  was  taught  even  by  the  Nestorians 
themselves."*  The  experiment  was  tried  without  effect,  and 
the  timid  or  vehement  Catholics  condemned  even  the  semblance 
of  a  retreat  in  the  presence  of  a  subtle  and  audacious  enemy. 
The  orthodox  (the  prevailing)  party  devised  new  modes  of 
speech,  and  argument,  and  interpretation  :  to  either  nature 
of  Christ  they  speciously  applied  a  proper  and  distinct  ener- 
gy ;  but  the  difference  was  no  longer  visible  when  they  al- 
lowed that  the  human  and  the  divine  will  were  invariably  the 
same.*'*      The   disease   was   attended   with    the    customary 

m  CoDcil  torn.  vi.  p.  1007,)  was  separated  from  the  oommunion  of 
the  four  patriarchs  by  his  refusal  to  ooodemn  the  three  chapters. 
Baronius  almost  proDoonces  the  damnation  of  Justinian,  (A.  D.  666, 
No.  6.) 

*'•  After  relating  the  last  heresy  of  Justinian,  (1.  iv.  c  89,  40,  41,) 
sod  the  edict  of  his  successor,  (1.  v.  c.  8,)  the  remainder  of  the  history 
of  Evagrius  is  filled  with  civil,  instead  of  ecclesiastical  events. 

^^  This  extraordinary,  and  perhaps  inconsistent,  doctrine  of  the 
Nestorians,  had  been  observed  by  La  Croze,  (Christianisme  des  Indes, 
torn.  i.  p.  10,  20,)  and  is  more  fully  exposed  by  Abulpharagius,  (Bib- 
liot.  Orient  torn,  il  p.  292.  Hist  Dynast  p.  9l»  vera.  Latin.  Pocock,) 
and  Assemon  himself^  (torn.  iv.  p.  218.)  They  seem  ignorant  that 
they  might  allege  the  positive  authority  of  the  ectheais.     '0  itiaf>9s 

Neirrdptoi  Kuttrtp  Sialpcjif  riiv  Bttav  ro3  Koptov   lvavdpbSiri)(riy,  koL  i\o  tloaytav 

v{otl(,  (the  common  reproach  of  the  Monophysites,)  ^vo  OcXii/tara  Tovrtav 

ttntiv   ovK  £rdXfii7«re,   rovvavTiov   il    raSro  09v\tav  Tuv    .    .    .    .    ^o  ie(i6euvu» 

Udf i<Tf,  (Concil  torn.  vii.  p.  206.) 

"•  See  the  Orthodox  faith  m  Petavins,  (Dogmata  Theolog.  tom.  r. 
L  ix.  c.  6 — 10,  p.  483 — 447:)  all  the  depths  of  this  controversy  are 
sounded  in  the  Greek  dialogue  between  Maximus  and  Pyrrhus,  (ad 
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symptoma  :  but  the  Greek  clergy,  as  if  satiated  with  the  end- 
lees  controversy  of  the  incarnation,  instilled  a  healing  counsel 
into  the  ear  of  the  prince  and  people.  They  declared  them- 
selves M0N0THELITE8,  (asserters  of  the  unity  of  wiD,)  but  they 
treated  the  words  as  new,  the  questions  as  superfluous ;  and 
recommended  a  religious  silence  as  the  most  agreeable  to  the 
prudence  and  charity  of  the  gospel.  This  law  of  silence 
was  successively  imposed  by  Qie  ectkesis  or  exposition  of 
Herachus,  the  type  or  model  of  his  grandson  Oonstans ;  '•* 
and  the  Imperial  edicts  were  subscribed  with  alacrity  or  re- 
luctance by  the  four  patriarchs  of  Rome,  Constantinople, 
Alexandria,  and  Antioch.  But  the  bishop  and  monks  of  Je- 
rusalem sounded  the  alarm :  in  the  language,  or  even  in  the 
silence,  of  the  Greeks,  the  Latin  chut-ches  detected  a  latent 
heresy :  and  the  obedience  of  Pope  Honorius  to  the  com- 
mands of  his  sovereign  was  retracted  and  censured  by  the 
bolder*  ignorance  of  his  successors.  They  condemned  the 
execrable  and  abominable  heresy  of  the  Monothelites,  who 
revived  the  errors  of  Manes,  Apollinaris,  Eutyches,  &c. ;  they 
signed  the  sentence  of  excommunication  on  the  tomb  of  St. 
Peter ;  the  ink  was  mingled  with  the  sacramental  wine,  the 
blood  of  Christ ;  and  no  ceremony  was  omitted  that  could  fill 
the  superstitious  mind  with  horror  and  af&ight  As  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Westerii  church,  Pope  Martin  and  his  Lat- 
eran  synod  anathematized  the  perfidious  and  guilty  silence 
of  the  Greeks :  one  hundred  and  five  bishops  of  Italy,  for  the 
most  part  the  subjects  of  Oonstans,  presumed  to  rq>robate 
his  wicked  type,  and  the  impious  ecthissis  of  his  grandfathei* ; 
and  to  confound  the  authors  and  theit  adherents  with  the 
twenty-one  notorious  heretics,  the  i^postates  from  the  chutch, 
and  the  organs  of  the  devil.  Sudi  an  insult  under  the  tamest 
reign  could  not  pass  with  impunity.  Pope  Martin  ended 
his  days  on  the  inhospitable  shore  of  the  TaUric  Chersonesus, 
and  his  oracle,  the  abbot  Maximus,  was  inhumanly  chastised 
by  the  amputation  of  his  tongue  and  his  right  hand.^**    But 

calcem  torn.  viiL  Annal  Baron,  p.  756 — 794,)  wluch  relates  a  real  con- 
ference, and  produced  as  short-lived  a  conversion. 

"•  Impiissimam  ectheaim  ....  scelerosum  typum  (ConciL  torn.  vlL 
p.  866)  diabolic®  operationis genimina,  (fors.  germinOyOT  else  the  Greek 
ynnnara  in  the  original.  Concil  p.  868,  ^64,)  are  the  expressions  of 
the  xviiith  anathema.  The  epbtle  of  Pope  mrtin  to  Amaodos,  a  Gal- 
lican  bishop,  stigmatizeB  the  Monothelites  and  their  heresy  with  eqoal 
virulence,  (p.  892.) 

**^  The  sufferings  of  Martin  and  Maximus  are  described  wiUi  par 
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the  same  invrocible  spirit  ^rvived  in  their  successors;  and 
the  triumph  of  the  Latins  avenged  liieir  recent  defeat,  and 
obliterated  the  disgrace  of  t2ie  uiree  chapters.  The  synods 
of  Rome  were  con&med  by  the  sixth  general  council  of  Con- 
stantinople, in  the  palace  and  the  presence  of  a  new  Constan- 
tine,  a  descendant  of  HeracHns.  The  royal  convert  convert- 
ed the  Byzantine  pontiff  and  a  majority  of  the  bishops;"* 
the  dissenters,  wim  their  chie'^  Macarins  of  Antioch,  were 
condemned  to  the  spiritud  and  temporal  pains  of  heresy ;  the 
East  condescended  to  accept  the  lessons  of  the  West;  and 
the  creed  ^as  finally  settled,  "which  teaches  the  Catholics  of 
every  age,  that  two  wills  or  energies  are  harmonized  in  the 
peiBon  of  Christ  The  majesty  of  tibe  pope  and  the  Roman 
synod  was  represented  by  two  priests,  one  deacon,  and  three 
bishops ;  bnt  these  obscm^  Latins  had  neither  arms  to  compel, 
nor  treasures  to  bribe,  nor  language  to  persuade ;  and  I  am 
ignorant  by  what  arts  they  could  determine  the  lofty  emperor 
of  the  Greeks^  abjure  the  catechism  of  his  infancy,  and  to 
persecute  the  religion  of  his  &thers.  Perhaps  the  monks  and 
people  of  Constantinople'**  were  favorable  to  the  Lateran 
creed,  which  is  indeed  the  least  reasonable  of  the  two :  and 
ihe  suspicion  is  countenanced  by  the  unnatural  moderation  of 
the  Greek  clergy,  who  appear  in  <tbis  quanel  to  be  conscious 
of  their  weakness.  While  l^e  synod  debated,  a  iknatic  pro- 
posed a  more  summary  decision,  by  raising  a  dead  man  to 
life  :  the  prelates  assisted  at  the  trial ;  but  the  acknowledged 
failure  may  serve  to  indicate,  that  the  passions  and  prejudices 
of  the  multitdde  were  not  enlisted  on  ^e  side  of  the  Monothe- 
lites.    In  the  next  generation,  when  the  son  of  Constantino 

thetic  eimj^ieity  in  their  original  letters  and  acts,  (OonciL  torn,  vil  p. 
68—78.  JBaron.  AnnaL  Ecdes.  A.  D.  656,  Ko.  2,  et  annos  subeequent) 
Tet  the  chastisement  of  their  disobedience,  l^6ptn  and  vuiiarot  ahiepot, 
had  been  previous^  announced  in  the  Tjpe  of  Gonstans,  (OonciL  torn, 
vil  p.  240.) 

**  Eutychius  (Annals torn.  iL  p.  868)  most erroneonsly  supposes  that 
the  124  bishops  of  the  Roman  synod  transported  themselres  to  Con- 
stantinople; and  by  adding  them  to  the  168  Greeks,  thus  composes 
the  sixth  council  of  292  fauiers. 

"•  The  Monot^ielite  Constans  was  hated  by  all,  iih  rot  rav-n  (says 
Theophanes,  Chron.  p.  292J  tftia^ri  vif>6dpu>s  irapa  rdvrw.  When  the 
MoQothelite  monk  &ifed  in  nis  miracle,  the  people  shouted,  i  \a6s  dw- 
fidrici,  (ConciL  torn,  til  p.  1082.)  But  this  was  a  natural  and  transient 
emotion ;  and  1  much  nar  ttutt  the  latter  is  an  anticipatioD  of  ortho- 
dozy  in  the  good  people  of  OoDBtantinople. 

z* 
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was  deposed  and  slajn  by  the  disciple  of  Macarins,  they  tasted 
the  feast  of  revenge  and  dominion  :  the  image  or  naonament 
of  the  sixth  council  was  defaced,  and  the  original  acts  were 
committed  to  the  flames.  But  in  the  second  year,  their  patron 
was  cast  headlong  from  the  throne,  the  bishops  of  the  East 
were  released  from  their'  occasional  conformity,  the  Boman 
&ith  was  m<JTe  firmly  replanted  by  the  orthodox  soooeason 
of  Bardanes,  and  the  fine  problems  of  the  incarnation  were 
forgotten  in  the  more  popular  and  visible  quarrel  of  the  worship 
of  images."^ 

Before  the  end  of  the  seventh  oenturv,  the  creed  of  the 
incarnation,  which  had  been  defined  at  Kome  and  Constanti- 
nople, was  uniformly  preached  in  the  remote  islands  of  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland;'*'  the  same  ideas  were  entertained,  or 
rather  the  same  words  were  repeated,  by  all  the  Christians 
whose  liturgy  was  performed  m  the  Greek  or  the  I^n 
tongue.  Their  numbers,  and  visibly  splendor,  bestowed  an 
imperfect  claim  to  the  appellation  of  Catholics :  but  in  the 
East,  they  were  marked  with -the  less  honorable  name  of  Met- 


The  history  of  Monothelitism  may  be  found  in  Ihe  Acts  of  the 
Synods  of  Rome  (torn.  vii.  p.  77 — 896,  601 — 608)  and  Ooostantinople, 


(p.  609 — 1429.)  BaroDios  extracted  some  original  documents  from 
tne  Vatican  library ;  and  his  chronology  is  rectified  by  the  diUgeaoe 
of  Pagi.  Even  Dupin  (Biblioth^ue  £cl&i  torn.  yL  pi  57 — 71)  and 
BasDage  (Hist  de  FEglise,  torn,  i  p.  451 — 555)  afibrd  a  tolerable 
abridgment, 

>*"  Id  the  Lateran  synod  of  679,  Wilfred,  an  Anglo-Saxon  bishop, 
snlriferibed  pro  omni  Aqinlonari  parte  Britanoi»  et  Uibemie,  qiue  ab 
Anglorum  et  Britonum,  necnoh  Sootorum  et  Pictorum  fentibus  oole- 
bantur,  (Kddius,  in  Vit  St  Wilfrid,  c  SI,  apud  Pagi,  Oritica,  tom.  iii 
p.  88.^  Theodore  (magnte  ineuls  Britanm«  archiepiscopus  et  philos- 
ophus)  was  long  expected  at  Rome,  (OondL  tom.  viL  p.  714,)  bat  he 
contented  himself  with  holding  (A.  D.  680)  his  provmcial  synod  of 
Hatfield,  in  which  he  received  the  decrees  of  Pope  Martin  and  the  first 
Lateran  oomicil  against  the  Monothelitea,  (ConciL  tom.  vil  p.  597, 
<Sx.)  Theodore,  a  monk  of  Tarsus  in  Oilicia,  had  been  named  to  the 
primacy  of  Britain  by  Pope  Vitalian,  (A  D.  <S88 ;  see  Baronins  and 
Pagi,)  whose  esteem  for  his  learning  and  piety  was  tainted  by  some 
distrust  of  his  national  character — ne  quid  oontrarium  veritati  fidei, 
GriBconmi  more,  in  ecdesiam  cui  prsdesset  introduceret  ThA  Cili- 
cian  was  sent  from  Rome  to  Canterbury  under  the  tuition  of  an  Afri- 
can guide,  (Beds  Hist  Eodes.  Anglorum,  I  iy.  c  1.)  He  adhered  to 
the  Roman  doctrine ;  and  the  same  creed' of  the  incarnation  has  been 
uniformly  transmitted  from  Theodore  to  the  modem  primates,  whose 
sound  undentanding-  is  perhaps  seldom  engaged  with  that  abstruse 
mystery. 
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ckites,  or  Royalists ; ""  of  men,  whose  faith,  instead  of  resting 
OD  the  ba^is  of  Scripture,  reasou,  or  tradition,  had  been  estab- 
lished, and  was  still  maiDtained,  by  the  arbitrary  power  of 
a  temporal  monarch.  Their  adversaries  might  allege  the 
words  of  the  fathers  of  Constantinople,  who  profess  them- 
selves the  slaves  of  the  king;  and  they  might  relate,  with 
malicious  joy,  how  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon  had  been  in- 
spired and  reformed  by  the  emperor  Marcian  and  his  virgin 
bride.  The  prevailing  faction  will  naturally  inculcate  the 
duty  of  submission,  nor  is  it  less  natural  that  dissentera  should 
feel  and  assert  the  principles  of  freedom.  Under  the  rod  of 
persecution,  the  Nestorians  and  Monophysites  degenerated 
into  rebels  and  fugitives;  and  the  most  ancient  and  useful 
allies  of  Rome  were  taught  to  consider  the  emperor  not  as 
the  chief,  but  as  the  enemy  of  the  Christians.  Language, 
the  leading  principle  which  unites  or  separates  the  tribes  of 
mankind,  soon  discriminated  the,  sectaries  of  the  East,  by  a 
peculiar  and  perpetual  badge,  which  abolished  the  means  of 
intercourse  and  the  hope  of  reconciliation.  The  long  do- 
minion of  the  Greeks,  their  colonies,  and,  above  all,  their 
eloquence,  had  propagated  a  language  doubtless  the  most 
perfect  that  has  been  contrived  by  the  art  of  man.  Yet  the 
body  of  the  people,  both  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  still  persevered 
in  the  use  of  their  national  idioms;  with  this  diflference,  how- 
ever, that  the  Coptic  was  confined  to  the  rude  and  illiterate 
peasants  of  the  Nile,  while  the  Syriac,"'  from  the  mountains 
of  Assyria  to  the  Red  Sea,  was  adapted  to  the  higher  topics  of 
poetry  and  argument  Armenia  and  Abyssinia  were  infipted 
by  the  speech  or  learning  of  the  Greeks ;   and  their  Barbaric 

"•  This  Dame,  unknown  tiU  the  xth  century,  appears  to  be  of 
Sjriac  origin.  It  was  invented  by  the  Jacobites,  and  eagerly  adopted 
by  the  Nestorians  and  Mahometans;  but  it  was  accepted  wiuiout 
shame  by  the  CatlioUcs.  and  is  frequently  used  in  the  Annals  of  £u- 
tychius,  (Asseman.  BibHot  Orient,  torn.  ii«  p.  50*7,  4&a,  torn,  iii  p. 
365.  Renaudot,  Hidt  Patriarch.  Alexandriu.  p.  119.)  'Hfticr;  6np^ot  rod 
BairtXlMi,  was  the  acckiuation  of  the  fathers  of  Constantinople,  (ConciL 
torn.  vii.  p.  765.) 

'^'^  The  Syriac  which  the  natives  revere  as  the  primitiye  language 
was  divided  into  three  dialects.  1.  The  Aramman^  as  it  was  refined  ^t 
'  Edessa  and  the  cities  of  Mesopotamia.  %.  Tfyd  P4U€9tii^  which  was 
used  in  Jerusalem,  Damascus,  and  i\t»  rest  of  Syria.  8.  The  Nahor 
thcean,  the  rustic  idiom  of  th^  p^iountains  of  Assyria  and  the  villages  of 
Irak,  (Gregor.  Abulpharag.  Hist  Dynast,  p.  11.)  On  the  Syriac,  see 
£bed-J^Si^  (.^s^emap.  torn,  iii  p.  826,  dec,)  whose  prfjudice  aloiip 
fould  jprwer  it  to  the  Arabic 
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toDgaea,  which  hare  been  revived  in  the  studies  of  modem 
Europe,  were  unintelligible  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  Sjriac  and  the  Coptic,  the  Armenian  and  the 
JBthiopic,  are  consecrated  in  the  service  of  their  respective 
diurches:  and  their  tibeology  is  enriched  by  domestic  ver- 
sions*" both  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  most  popular 
Others.  After  a  period  of  thirteen  hundred  and  sixty  years, 
the  spark  of  controversy,  first  kmdled  by  a  sermon  of  Nesto- 
i^us,  still  bums  in  the  bosom  of  the  East,  and  the  hostile 
^communions  still  maintain  the  faith  and  discipline  of  their 
ibundert.  In  the  most  abject  state  of  ignorance,  poverty, 
aijd  servitnde,  the  Nestorians  and  Monophysites  Reject  the 
i^iritual  supremacy  of  Rome,  and  chetish  the  toleration  of 
their  Turtdsh  majsters,  which  allows  them  to  anathematiase,  on 
the  one  hand,  St.  Cyril  and  the  synod  of  Ephesus :  on  tihe 
other,  Fope  Leo  and  the  council  of  Chalcedon.  The  weight 
which  they  cast  into  Che  downfall  of  the  Eastern  empire  de- 
mands our  notice,  and  the  reader  may  be  amused  with  the 
various  prospect  of,  I.  The  Nestorians;  IL  The  Jacobites ;  *" 
m.  The  Maronites;  IV.  The  Armenians;  V.  The  Copte; 
and,  VI.  The  Abyssinians.  To  the  three  former,  the  Syriac 
is  common ;  but  of  the  latter,  each  is  discriminated  by  the  use 
of  a  national  idiom.  Yet  the  modern  natives  of  Armenia  and 
Abyssinia  would  be  incapable  of  conversing  with  their  ances- 
tors ;  and  the  Christians  of  Egypt  and  Sjrria,  who  reject  the 
religion,  hare  adopted  the  langtiage  of  the  Arabians.  The 
lapse  of  time  has  seconded  the  sacerdotal  arts ;  and  m  th^ 
Eas9  as  well  as  in  the  West,  the  Deity  is  addressed  in  an 
obsolete  tongue,  unknown  to  the  majority  of  the  congregation. 

">  I  tthaS  not  enrich  my  ignorance  with  the  spoiU  of  Simon,  VTal- 
'ton,  BUll,  Wet9tein,  Assetnannus,  Lndolphos,  La  Orose,  whom  I  have 
eotisulted  with  some  care.  It  appears,  1.  T'Acrt,  df  tJl  the  versioos 
which  are  celebrated  by  the  ihtners,  it  is  dottbtfbl  whether  any  are 
liow  extant  in  their  pristine  inte^ity.  2.  That  the  Syriac  has  the  be^ 
pEaim,  and  that  the  consent  of  the  Oh-iental 'sects  is  a  proof  that  it  is 
more  ancient  than  their  schism. 

"*  In  the  account  of  the  Monophysites  and  Nestorians,  I  am  deeply 
indebted  to  the  Bibliotheca  Orientalis  Glementino-Vaticana  of  Joeepii 
Bimon  Assemannus.  That  learned  Muronite  was  despatched,  in  too 
year  ITIS,  by  Pope  Clement  XI  to  visit  the  monasteries  of  E^ypt  and 
Syria,  in  search  of  MSS.  1^  four  folio  volnmes,  published  A  Rome 
1719-^1'728,  contain  a  part  only,  thdngh  perhaps  the  most  valuaUe, 
«f  his  extensive  project  As  a  native  and  as  a  scholar,  he  pooocsoed 
'Uto  Syriac  litemture;  and,  though  a  dependent  of  Rome,  he  wishes  to 
be  moderate  and  candid. 
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I.  Both  in  bis  native  and  his  episcopal  province,  the  heresy 
of  the  unfortunate  Nestorius  was  speedily  obliterated.  Thd 
Oriental  bishops,  who  at  Ephesus  had  resisted  to  his  face  the 
arrogance  of  Cyril,  were  mollified  by  his  tardy  conceasiona. 
The  same  prelates,  or  their  succesffors,  subscribed,  not  with- 
out a  murmur,  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon ;  the  power  of  the 
Monophysites  reconciled  them  with  the  CathoUcs  in  the  con- 
formity of  passion,  of  interest,  and,  iusensibly,  of  belief;  and 
their  last  reluctant  sigh  was  breathed  in  the  defence  6f  the 
'three  chapters.  Their  dissentitig  brethren,  less  moderate,  or 
more  sincere,  were  crushed  by  "me  penal  laws ;  and,^  as  earlV 
as  the  >cign  of  Justinian,  it  became  difficult  to  £nd  a  church 
of  Nestorians  within  the  limits  of  the  Roman  eihpire.  Beyond 
tho^  limits  they  had  discovered  a  new  world,  in  which  the^ 
mi^ht  hope  for  hberty,  and  aspire  to  conquest  In  'Petsia,  tiot- 
wi3istanding  the  resistance  of  the  Magi,  Christiani^  had  strudc 
a  deep  root,  and  the  nations  of  the  Bast  reposed  under  its  salu- 
tary snade.  The  cafholiT^  or  primate,  resided  in  the  capital : 
in  his  synods,  and  in  their  dioceses,  his  metropolitans,  bisnops, 
and  clergy,  represented  the  pomp  and  order  of  a  regular 
hierarchy:  they  rejoiced  In  the  increase  of  proselytes,  who 
were  converted  from  the  Zendavesta  to  the  g<:)spel,  froto  the 
secular  to  the  monastic  life ;  and  their  zeal  was  stimulated  by 
the  presence  of  an  artful  and  formidable  enemy.  The  Per- 
sian chtirch  had  been  founded  by  the  missionaries  of  Syria ; 
and  their  language,  discipline,  and  doctrine,  were  closely 
'iirt€!rwoyen  with  its  original  irame.  The  catholics  were  elected 
and  ordained  by  their  own  suffragans ;  but  their  filial  depend- 
ence on  the  patriarchs  of  Antioch  is  attested  by  the  canons  of 
the  Oriental  church."*    In  the  Pereian  school  of  Edessa,'** 

"*  See  the  Arabic  canoiiB  of  Nice  in  the  translation  of  Abrabatn 
EcchelensiB,  Ka  87,  88,  89,  40.  GonciL  torn.  iL  p.  835,  886,  edit 
Vedet.  These  v^Jgar  titles,  Nieene  and  Arabic^  are  both  apocrTphaL 
The  oounca  of  Nice  enacted  no  more  than  twenty  canoDB,  (Theodoret, 
Hist  Eodee.  L  I  c.  8 ;)  and  the  remainder,  seveii^  or  eighty,  were 
collected  from  the  synods  of  the  Greek  church.  "Die  Synac  edition 
of  Marttthas  la  no  longer  extant,  (Aaseman.  Bibliot  Oriental  torn.  L 
p.  19(},  torn,  iii  p.  74,)  and  the  Arabic  version  is  marked  with  many 
recent  interpolations.  Yet  this  Code  contams  many  curious  relics  of 
ecclesiastical  diacipliae ;  and  since  it  is  equally  revered  by  all  the 
Eastern  communions,  it  was  probably  fiiHsned  before  the  schism  of 
the  Nestorians  and  Jacobites,  (Fabric.  Bibliot  OrsBC  torn,  xl  p.  868 
—8670 

"*  Theodfflre  the  Reader  (I  ii  a  5, 49,  ad  caloein  Hist  Socles.)  has 
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the  rising  generations  of  the  faithful  imbibed  their  theological 
idiom :  they  studied  in  the  Syriac  version  the  ten  thousand  vol- 
umes of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia ;  and  they  revered  the  apos- 
tolic faith  and  holy  martyrdom  of  his  disciple  Nestorius,  whose 
person  and  language  were  equally  unknown  to  the  nations 
beyond  the  Tigris.  The  first  indelible  lesson  of  Ibas,  bishop 
of  Edessa,  taught  them  to  execrate  the  Egyptians^  who,  in  the 
synod  of  Ephesus,  had  impiously  confounded  the  two  natures 
of  Christ  The  flight  of  the  masters  and  scholars,  who  were 
twice  expelled  from  the  Athens  of  Syria,  dispersed  a  crowd 
of  missionaries  inflamed  by  the  double  zeal  of  religion  and  re- 
venge. And  the  rigid  unity  of  the  Monophysites,  who,  under 
the  reigns  of  Zeno  and  Anastasius,  had  invaded  the  thrones 
of  the  East,  provoked  thenr  antagonists,  in  a  land  of  free- 
dom, to  avow  a  moral,  rather  than  a  physical,  union  of  the 
two  persons  of  Christ  Since  the  first  preaching  of  the  gos- 
pel, the  Sassanian  kings  beheld  with  an  eye  of  suspicion  a 
race  of  aliens  and  apostates,  who  had  embraced  the  religion, 
and  who  might  favor  the  cause,  of  the  hereditary  foes  of  their 
country.  The  royal  edicts  had  often  prohibited  their  danger- 
ous correspondence  with  the  Syrian  clergy :  the  progress  of 
the  schism  was  grateful  to  the  jealous  pride  of  Perozes,  and 
he  listened  to  the  eloquence  of  an  artful  prelate,  who  painted 
Nestorius  as  the  friend  of  Persia,  and  urged  him  to  secure  the 
fidelity  of  his  Christian  subjects,  by  granting  a  just  preference 
to  the  victims  and  enemies  of  Uie  Roman  tyrant  The  Nes- 
torians  composed  a  large  majority  of  the  clergy  and  people: 
they  were  encouraged  by  the  smile,  and  armed  with  the  sword, 
of  despotism ;  yet  many  of  their  weaker  brethren  were  startled 
at  the  thought  of  breaking  loose  from  the  communion  of  the 
Christian  world,  and  the  blood  of  seven  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred Monophjsites,  or  Catholics,  confirmed  the  uniformity  of 
fiuth  and  discipline  in  the  churches  of  Persia."*    Their  eccle- 


noticed  this  Peruan  school  of  Edessa.  Its  ancient  splendor,  and  the 
two  aeras  of  its  downfall,  (A.  D.  481  and '469)  aj-e  clearly  discussed 
by  Assemanni,  (Biblioth.  Orient  torn,  il  p.  402,  iii.  p.  876,  878,  iv.  p. 
70,  924.) 

"*  A  dissertation  on  the  state  of  the  Nestorians  has  swelled  in  the 
hands  of  Assemanni  to  a  folio  volume  of  950  pages,  and  his  learned 
researches  are  digested  in  the  ihost  lucid  order.  Besides  this  ivth 
Yolume  of  the  JBibtiotheea  Orientalis,  the  extracts  in  the  three  preced- 
ing tomes  (tom.  i  p.  203,  ii.  p.  821—468.  iii.  64—70,  878—896,  Aft, 
40S — i08,  580—689)  may  be  usefully  consulted. 
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Biastical  institutions  are  distinguished  by  a  liberal  principle  of 
reason,  or  at  least  of  policy :  the  austerity  of  the  cloister  was 
relaxed  and  gradually  forgotten ;  houses  of  chanty  were  en- 
dowed for  the  education  of  orphans  and  foundlings ;  the  law 
of  celibacy,  so  forcibly  recommended  to  the  Greeks  and  . 
Latins,  was  disregarded  by  the  Persian  clergy ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  the  elect  was  multiplied  by  the  public  and  reiterated 
nuptials  of  the  priests,  the  bishops,  and  even  the  patriarch 
himself.  To  this  standard  of  natural  and  religious  freedom, 
myriads  of  fugitives  resorted  from  all  the  provinces  of  the 
Eastern  empire ;  the  narrow  bigotry  of  Justinian  was  punished 
by  the  emigration  of  his  most  industrious  subjects ;  they  trans- 
ported into  Persia  the  arts  both  of  peace  and  war :  and  those 
who  deserved  the  favor,  were  promoted  in  the  service,  of  a 
discerning  monarch.  The  arms  of  Nushirvan,  and  his  fiercer 
grandson,  were  assisted  with  advice,  and  money,  and  troops, 
by  the  desperate  sectaries  ^^ho  still  lurked  in  their  native  cities 
of  the  East :  their  zeal  w&s  rewarded  with  the  gift  of  the  Cath- 
olic churches  ;  but  when  those  cities  and  churches  were  recov- 
ered by  Heraclius,  their  open  profession  of  treason  and  heresy 
compelled  them  to  seek  a  refuge  in  the  realm  of  their  foreign 
ally.  But  the  seeming  tranquillity  of  the  Nestorians  was  often 
endangered,  and  sometimes  overthrown.  They  were  involved 
in  the  common  evils  of  Oriental  despotism :  their  enmity  to 
Rome  could  not  always  atone  for  their  attachment  to  the  gos- 
pel :  and  a  colony  of  three  hundred  thousand  Jacobites,  the  cap- 
tives of  Apamea  and  Antioch,  was  permitted  to  erect  a  hostile 
altar  in  the  face  of  the  catJiolie^  and  in  the  sunshine  of  the 
court.  In  his  last  treaty,  Justinian  introduced  some  conditions 
which  tended  to  enlarge  and  fortify  the  toleration  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Persia.  The  emperor,  ignorant  of  the  rights  of  con- 
science, was  incapable  of  pity  or  esteem  for  the  heretics  who 
denied  the  authority  of  the  holy  synods :  but  he  flattered  him- 
self that  they  would  gradually  perceive  the  temporal  benefits 
of  union,  with  the  empire  and  the  church  of  Rome ;  and  if  he 
failed  in  exciting  their  gratitude,  he  might  hope  to  provoke  the 
jealousy  of  their  sovereign.'  In  a  later  age  the  Lutherans  have 
been  burnt  at  Paris,  and  protected  in  Germany,  by  the  super- 
stition and  policy  of  the  most  Christian  king. 

The  desire  of  gaining  soub  for  God  and  subjeets  for  the  [ 
church,  has  excited  in  every  age  the  diligence  of  the  Chris- 
tian priests.     From  the  conquest  of  Persia  they  carried  their 
spiritual  arms  to  the  north,  the  east,  and  the  south ;  and  the 
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BhnpBcitf  of  the  gospel  was  fashioned  and  painted  "OriUi  the 
colors  of  the  Syriac  theology.  In  the  sixth  century,  accord- 
ing to  &e  report  of  a  Nestorian  traveller  "*  C^stianity  was 
Bucceseefidly  preached  to  the  Bactiians,  the  Huns,  the  Persians, 
the  iDdiians,  the  Persarmeniatis,  the  Medes,  and  the  Elamites : 
the  Barbaric  churches,  from  the  tjl^ulf  of  Pereia  to  the  Caspian 
Sea,  were  almost  infinite ;  and  Aieir  recent  £uth  was  conspic- 
uous in  the  number  and  sanctity  of  their  monks  and  martyrs. 
The  pepper  coast  of  Malabar,  and  the  isles  of  the  ocean, 
Socotora  and  Oeylon,  were  peopled  with  an  increasing  multi- 
tude of  Christians;  and  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  those 
sequestered  regions  derived  their  ordination  from  the  Catho- 
lic of  Babylon.  In  a  stfb^uent  age  the  zeal  of  the  Nesto- 
rians  overleaped  the  limits  which  had  confined  the  ambition 
and  curiosity  bolli  of  the  Greeks  and  Persians.  The  mission- 
aries of  Batch  and  Samarcand  pursued  without  fear  the  footr- 
steps  of  the  roving  Tartar,  and  insinuated  themselves  into 
the  camps  of  the  valleys  of  Imiaus  and  the  banks  of  the 
Selinga.  They  exposed  a  metaphysical  creed  to  those  illit- 
erate shepherds:  to  those  sanguinary  warriors,  they  recom- 
mended humanity  and  i^spose.  Yet  a  khan,  whose  power  they 
vainly  magnified,  is  said  to  have  received  at  their  hands  the 
rites  of  baptism,  and  even  of  ordination ;  and  the  &me  of 
Prester  or  Presbyter  John*"  has  long  amused  the  credulity 

"*  See  the  TopognpUa  Obrittiatia  oC  OoBDOAfl,  aaratined  Indioo- 
pleu8te8»  or  the  lodian  oayjgstor,  1.  iil  .p.  178,  -1'79, 1  xl  p.  881  The 
entire  work,  of  which  some  curious  extracts  may  be  fouoa  in  Photius, 
(cod  xxxvi  p.  9, 10,  edit  Hoeschel,)  iTieveftot,  (in  the  let  part  of  his 
Relation  des  Voyages,  Ac,)  and  Pabricios,  (Bibliot  Qtsc  l  m.  c.  25, 
torn,  il  p.  608—617,)  has*  been  publiibed  by  Father  Mont&noon  at 
Pari^  1707,  in  lihe  Nova  CoUectio  Patrum,  (tooL  il  p.  118—846.)  1ft 
was  the  desigD  of  the  author  to  oonfate  ihe  impioua  heresy  of  those 
who  maintained  that  the  earth  is  a  globe,  and  not  a  flat,  oblong  table, 
as  it  is  represented  in  the  Scripttiree,  fL  il  p  138.}  But  the  nonsense 
of  lihe  monk  is  mingled  wHh  the  practloal  knowledge  df  the  traveller, 
who  performed  his  voyiige  A.  P.  622,  and  published  his  book  at  Alez- 
ondria*  A.  D.  647,  (I  il  p  140, 141.  Montfaucon,  Pr«d&i  c  2.)  The 
Nestodanism  of  Cosmas,  unknown  to  his  learned  editor,  was  detected 
bj  La  Oroze,  (Christianisme  des  Indes,  torn.  i.  p.  40 — 55,)  and  is  con- 
firmed b^  Assemaoni,  (Bibliot.  Orient  torn.  ir.  p.  605,  606.) 

'"  In  its  long  progress  io  Mosul,  Jerusalem,  Rome,  dkc,  the  story  of  | 
Prester  John  evaporated  in  a  monstrous  fable,  of  which  some  feature?! 
have  been  borrowed  from  ihe  Lama  of  Thibet,  (Hist  Gen^alogiquel 
des  Tartares,  P.  il  p.  42.  Hist  de  Gengiscan.  p.  81,  AcJ  and  were 
ignorantly  transferred  by  the  Portuguese  to  the  Emperor  of  Abyssinia, 
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of  Europe.  The  royal  convert  was  indulged  in  tiie  me  of  a 
portable  altar ;  but  he  despatched  an  embassy  to  &e  patriarch, 
to  inquire  how,  in  the  season  of  Lent,  he  should  abstain  from 
animal  food,  and  how  he  might  celebrate  ihe  Eucharist  in  a 
desert  that  produced  neither  com  nor  wine.  In  Iheir  progreas 
bj  sea  and  land,  the  Nestorians  entered  China  by  liie  port  of 
Canton  and  the  northern  residence  of  Sigan.  Unlike  the 
senators  of  Rome!,  who  assumed  with  a  smild  the  characters 
of  priests  and  augurs,  the  mandarins,  ^ho  nffect  in  public  the 
reason  of  philosophers,  are  devoted  in  private  to  every  mode 
of  popular  superstition.  They  cherished  and  they  confounded 
the  gods  of  Palestine  and  of  India ;  but  the  propagation  of 
Christianity  awakened  the  jealousy  of  the  state,  and,  after  a 
dhort  vicissitude  of-  favor  and  persecution,  the  foreign  sect 
expired  in  ignorance  and  oblivion."*    Under  the  reign  of  liie 


||;Ludolpk  Hist  ifithiopi  Comment  L  iL  a  1.)  Tet  it  is  probable  that 
ID  the  zith  and  xUth  coaturies,  Nestarian  CSiristiamty  was  professed 
in  tbe. horde  of  the  Keraites,  (D'Herbelot^  p.  256, 916,  969.  Aasemanni, 
torn.  iv.  p.  468—604.)* 

^^  The  Christiimifjr  o^  Ghhia,  between  tiie  seventh  and  tibe  thir- 
teenth oentqry^  ia  inymciblv  proved  by  tlie  ooneeni  of  Ohmese,  Ara- 
bian, Syriac,  and  Iiatin  evidence,  (Asaemanni,  Biblioth.  Orient  torn.  iv. 
p.  502 — 662.  M6m.  de  TAcadSmie  des  Inscript  torn.  zzz.  p.  802— 
619.)  The  iaacription  of  Siganfa  which  describes  the  Ibrtimee  of  the 
Kestorian  ehnrcl^  from  the  first  mission,  A.  D.  686^  to  the  current 
year  781,  is  aocoeed  of  forgery  by  La  Oose,  Voltaire,  d^  who  become 
the  dnpes  of  their  own  cunning,  while  they  are  afraid  of  a  Jesuitical 
fratidt  ____^ 

*  The  extent  to  whidi  Keetorian  Christianity  prevailed  amon^  the  Tar- 
tar tribes  is  one  of  the  moat  oarioos  qaeetions  in  Oriental  hiatoty.  M. 
Schmidt  (Geachiehte  der  Oat  Mongolen,  notea,  p.  383)  appears  to  qaestion 
the  Christianity  of  Ong  Cbaghan,  and  his  Keraite  subjects.— M. 

t  This  iamoas  monament,  the  authenticity  of  which  many  have  at- 
tempted to  impemsb,  rather  from  hatred  to  the  Jesuits,  by  whom  it  was 
made  known,  than  by  a  candid  examination  of  its  contents,  is  now  een- 
exaUy  considcared  above  all  suspicion.  ^  The  Chinese  text  and  the  ftcts  wmoh 
it  relates  are  equally  stnmflr  proofs  of  its  aathendci^.  This  monument  was 
raised  as  a  memorial  of  toe  establishment  of  Chnstianity  in  China.  It  is 
dated  the  year  1092  of  the  era  of  the  Greeks,  or  the  SeleucidsB,  A.  D.  781, 
in  the  time  of  the  Nestorian  patriarch  Anan-jesu.  It  was  raised  bv  lezdr 
bouzid,  priest  and  chorepisbopus  of  Chumdanf  that  is,  of  the  capital  of  the 
Chinese  empire,  and  the  son  of  a  priest  who  came  from  Balkh  in  Tokha< 
ristan.  Among  the  various  arguments  which  may  be  urged  in  favor  of  the 
authenticity  of  this  monument,  and  which  has  not  yet  been  advanced, 
may  be  reckoned  the  name  of  the  priest  by  whom  it  was  raised.  The  name 
is  Persian,  and  at  the  time  the  monument  was  discovered,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  have  imagined  it  j  for  there  was  no  work  extant  from 
whence  the  knowledge  of  it  could  be  derived.    I  do  not  believe  that  even 
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caliphs,  the  Nestorian  church  was  diffused  from  China  to 
Jerusalem  and  Ojrus ;  and  their  numbers,  with  those  of  the 
Jacobites,  were  computed  lo  surpass  the  Greek  and  Latin 
communions."*  Twentj-fivC  metropolitans  or  archbishops 
composed  their  hierarchy ;  but  several  of  these  were  dis- 
pensed, bj  the  distance  and  danger  of  the  way,  from  the  duty 
of  personal  attendance,  on  the  easy  condition  that  every  nix 
years  they  should  testify  their  fiuth  and  obedience  to  the  cath- 
olic or  patriarch  of  Babylon,  a  vague  appellation  which  has 
been  successively  applied  to  the  royal  seats  of  Seleucia, 
Otesiphon,  and  Bagdad.  These  remote  branches  are  long 
since  withered;  and  the  old  patriarchal  trunk ^*^  is  now 
divided '  by  the  Elijahs  of  Mosul,  the  representatives  almost 
in  lineal  descent  of  the  genuine  and  primitive  succession* 
the  Josephs  of  Amida,  who  are  reconciled  to  the  church  of 
Home ;  "*  and  the  Simeons  of  Van  or  Ormia,  whose  revolt^ 
at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  &milies,  was  promoted  in  the 
sixteenth  century  by  the  Sophis  of  Persia.  The  number  <^ 
three  hundred  thousand  is  allowed  foi^  the  whole  body  of  the 
Nestorians,  who,  under  the  name  of  Chaldeans  or  Assyrians, 
are  confounded  with  the  most  learned  or  thQ  most  powerful 
nation  of  Eastern  antiquity. 


"*  Jaoobitn  et  Nestorianie  plares  quam  Ortem.  et  Latini.  Jacob  a 
Yitriaco,  EQst  HierosoL  L  ii.  <x  76,  pu  1098,  id  tfad  Gesta  Dei  per  Fran- 
cos. The  numbers  are  g^ven  bj  ThomaasiDi  Discipline  de  I'^g^ise, 
torn.  i.  p.  172. 

""  The  division  of  the  patriarchate  maj  be  traced  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Orient  of  ARsemanni,  torn.  L  p.  628 — 649,  torn,  il  p.  467.  <fea,  torn,  iil 
p.  608m).  eai— 628,  torn.  iv.  p.  164—169,  p.  4^28,  p  622—629,  Ac 

"^  Tne  pompous  language  of  Rome  on  the  submissaoa  of  a  Nes- 
torian patriarch,  is  eleganUy  represented  in  the  viith  book  of  Fra 
Paola,  Babylon,  Nineveh,  Arbela,  and  the  trophies  of  Xlezander, 
Tauris,  and  Ecbatana,  the  Tigris  and  Indos. 


smce  this  period,  any  book  has  been  pablished  in  which  it  can  be  iband  a 
second  time.  It  is  very  celebrated  amongst  the  Armenians,  and  is  derived 
from  a  martyr,  a  Persian  by  birth,  of  the  royal  race,  who  perished  towards 
the  middle  of  the  seventh  centnry,  and  rendered  his  name  celebrated 
among  the  Christian  nations  of  the  East.  St.  Martin,  vol.  i  p.  69.  M. 
Remasat  has  also  strongly  expressed  his  conviction  of  the  aathentfcity  of 
this  monament  Melanges  Asiatiques,  P.  i.  p.  33.  Yet  M.  Schmidt  (Geschichte 
der  Out  Mongolen  p.  384)  denies  that  there  is  any  satisfactory  proof  that 
such  a  monument  was  ever  found  in  China,  or  that  it  was  not  manufactured 
in  Europe.  But  if  the  Jesuits  had  attempted  such  a  forgery,  would  it  not 
have  been  more  adapted  to  further  their  peculiar  views  7— M. 
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Aooording  to  the  legend  of  antiquily,  the  gospel  was 
preached  in  India  by  St  Thomas."'  At  the  end  of  the 
ninth  centniy,  his  shrine,  perhaps  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Madras,  was  devoutly  visited  by  the  ambassadors  of  Alfred ; 
and  their  return  with  a  cargo  of  pearls  and  spioes  rewarded 
the  zeal  of  the  English  monarch,  who  entertained  the  largest 
projects  of  trade  and  discovery."*  When  the  Portuguese 
first  opened  the  navigation  of  India,  the  Christians  of  St. 
Thomas  had  been  seated  for  ages  on  the  coast  of  Malabar, 
and  the  difference  of  their  chiuracter  and  color  attest-ed  the 
mixture  of  a  foreign  race.  In  arms,  in  arts,  and  possibly  in 
virtue,  they  excelled  the  natives  of  Hindostan;  the  hnsl»nd- 
men  cultivated  the  paim<tree,  the  merchants  were  enriched 
by  the  pepper  trade,  the  soldiers  preceded  the  ncdrs  or  nobles 
of  Malabar,  and  their  hereditary  privileges  were  respected 
by  the  gratitude  or  the  fear  of  the  king  of  Codiin  and  the 
2^morin  himself.  They  acknowledged  a.  Geotoo  sovereign, 
but  they  were  governed,  even  in  temporal  concerns,  by  the 
bishop  of  Angamala.  He  still  asserted  his  ancient  title  of 
metropolitan  <^  India,  but  his  real  jurisdiction  was  exercised 
in  fourteen  hundred  churches,  and  he  was  intrusted  with  the 
care  of  two  hundred  thousand  souls.  Their  religion  would 
have  rendered  them  the  firmest  and  -most  cordial  allies  of  the 
Portuguese ;  but  the  inquisitors  soon  discerned  in  the  Chris- 
tians of  St  Thomas  the  unpardonable  guilt  of  heresy  and 

^**  The  Indian  missionary,  St  Thomas,  an  apostle,  a  Manichsan,  or 
an  Armenian  merchant  (La  Grose,  Christianisme  des  Indes,  torn.  i. 
p.  67 — 70,)  was  famous,  however,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Jerom,  (ad 
Marcellam,  epist  148.^  Maroo-Polo  was  mformed  on  the  spot  that  he 
suffered  martyrdom  m  the  city  of  Malabar,  or  Meliapoar,  a  league 
only  from  Madras,  (P'Anville,  Eclairdssemens  sur  Tlnde,  p.  126,) 
where  the  Portuguese  founded  an  episcopal  church  imder  the  name  of 
8t  Thom6,  and  where  the  saint  performed  an  annual  mirade,  till  ho 
was  silenced  by  the  pro£uie  neighborhood  of  the  English^  (La  Grose, 
torn,  it  p.  7 — 16.) 

"»  Neither  the  author  of  the  Saion  Chronicle  (A.  D.  888)  nor 
William  of  Malmesbury  (de  Gestis  Regum  Angliie,  L  il  c.  4,  p.  44) 
were  capable,  in  the  twelfth  century,  of  inyenting  this  extraormnary 
fiict ;  they  are  incapable  of  explainmg  the  motives  and  measures  of 
Alfred ;  and  their  nasty  notice  serves  only  to  provoke  our  curiosity. 
William  of  Malmesbury  feels  the  difficulty  or  the*  enterprise,  quod 
quivis  in  hoc  ssbcuIo  miretur ;  and  I  almost  suspect  that  the  English 
ambassadors  collected  their  cargo  and  legend  m  Egypt  The  royal 
author  has  not  enriched  his  Oroaius  (see  Barrington  s  MisoeUamea) 
with  an  Indian,  as  well  as  a  ScaDdinavian,  voyage. 
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Bcliism.  Instead  of  owning  themselves  th6  suHeofes  of  the  Ro- 
man pontiff  the  spiritual  and  temporal  monarch  c^  the  globe, 
they  adheredj  like  their  ancestors,  to  the  commnmon  a/i  the 
Nestorian  patriarch;  and  the  bishops  whom  he  ordained  at 
Mosul,  traversed  the  dangers  of  the  sea  and  land  to  reach 
^  their  diocese  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  In  their  Syriac  liturgy 
the  names  of  Theodore  and  NestOrius  were  piously  com- 
memorated :  they  united  their  adoration  of  th6  two  persons 
of  Christ ;  the  title  of  Mother  of  God  wa^  offensive  to  their 
ear,  atid  they  measured  with  scrupulous  avarice  the  honors 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  whom  the  superstition  of  the  Latins  had 
almost  exalted  tb  the  rank  of  a  goddess.  When  her  imi^ 
was  first  presented  to  the  discjples  of  St  Thomas,  they  indig- 
nantly exclaimed,  "  We  are  Christians,  not  idolaters !"  and 
their  simple  devotion  was  content  with  the  veneration  of  the 
cross.  Their  separation  from  the  Western  worid  had  left 
them  in  ignorance  of  the  improvements,  or  corruptions,  of  a 
thousand  years ;  and  their  confonnity  with  the  faith  and  prac- 
tice of  the  fifth  century  would  equally  disappoint  the  preju- 
dices of  a  Papist  or  a  PVotestani  It  was  the  first  care  of  the 
ministers  of  Rome  to  intercept  all  correspondence  with  the 
Nestorian  patriarch,  and  several  of  his  Inshops  expired  in 
the  prisons  of  the  holy  office.  The  fiock,  without  a  snepherd, 
was  assaulted  by  the  power  of  the  Portuguese,  the  art^  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  the  zeal  of  Alexis  de  Menezes,  archbishop  of  Goa, 
in  his  personal  visitation  of  the  coast  of  Malabar.  The  synod 
of  Diamper,  at  which  he  presided,  consummated  the  pious 
woric  of  the  reunion;  and  rigorously  imposed  the  doctrine 
and  disdplme  of  the  Roman  churoh,  withost  for^ttinff 
auricular  confession,  the  strongest  engine  of  ecclesiastics 
torture.  The  memory  of  ThecSore  and  Nestorius  was  con- 
demned, and  Malabar  was  reduced  under  the  dominion  of  the 
pope,  of  the  primate,  and  of  the  Jesuits  who  invaded  the  see 
of  Angamala  or  Cranganor.  Sixty  years  of  servitude  and 
hypocrisy  were  patientiy  endured ;  but  as  soon  as  the  Portu- 
guese empire  was  shaken  by  the  courage  and  industry  of  the 
Dutch,  the  Nestorians  asserted,  with  vigor  and  effect,  the  reli- 
gion of  their  fethets.  The  Jesuits  were  incapable  of  defend-^ 
ing  the  power  which  they  had  abused ;  the  arms  of  forty 
thousand  Christians  were  pointed  s^ainst  theii'  falling  tyrants ; 
and  the  Indian  archdeacon  assumed  the  character  of  Ushc^ 
till  a  firesh  supply  of  episcopal  gifts  and  Syriac  missioiiarieB 
could  be  obtained  fh>m  the  patriardi  of  Babylon.    Since  tite 
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ezpokion  of  the  Portuguese,  the  Nestorian  creed  is  freely 
professed  on  the  ooast  of  Malabar.  The  trading  oonipanies 
of  Holland  and  England  are  the  friends  of  toleration ;  but  if 
oppression  be  less  xnordfjing  &an  contempt^  the  Christians 
of  St  Thomas  have  reason  to  complain  of  the  cold  and  silent 
indifference  of  their  brethren  of  Europe."* 

n.  The  history  of  the  Monophysites  is  less  copious  and  in- 
teresting than  that  of  the  Nestorians.  Under  the  reigns  of 
Zeno  and  Anastasius,  their  artful  leaders  surprised  the  ear  of 
the  prince,  usurped  the  thrones  of  the  East,  and  crushed  on 
its  native  soil  the  school  of  the  Syrians.  The  rule  of  the  Mo- 
nophysite  faith  was  defined  with  exquisite  discretion  by  Seve- 
rus,  patriarch  of  Antioch:  be  condemned,  in  the  style  of  the 
Henoticon,  the  adverse  heresies  of  Nestorius ;  and  Eutyches 
maintained  against  the  latter  the  reality  of  the  body  of  dhrist, 
and  constrained  the  Greeks  to  allow  that  he  was  a  liar  who . 
snoke  trudi."*  But  the  approximation  of  ideas  could  not 
abate  the  vehemence  of  passion ;  each  party  was  the  more 
astonished  that  their  blind  antagonist  could  dispute  on  so 
trifling  a  difference ;  the  tyrant  of  Syria  enforced  the  belief 
of  his  creed,  and  his  reign  was  polluted  with  the  blood  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  monlu,  who  were  slain,  not  perhaps  without 


"*  CoDceroiiig  the  Ohristians  of  St  Thomaa,  see  AssemoBn.  Bibliot 
Orient  torn.  iv.  p^  801 — iOl,  435 — 151 ;  Geddes's  Church  Histoiy  of 
Malabar ;  and,  above  all,  La  Croze,  Hbtoire  du  Christianiame  des  lii- 
dea,  io  2  vols.  12ino.,  La  Baye,  1758,  a  learned  and  agreeable  work. 
Tbey  have  drawn  from  the  same  source,  the  Portuguese  and  Italian 
narratives;  and  the  prejudices  of  the  Jesuits  are  suffidentlj  cor- 
reeted  W  those  of  the  Protestants.* 

'**  Oiov  almTv  }psvSa\iie$ii  IB  the  expression  of  Theodore,  in  lus  Trea- 
tise of  the  Incarnation,  p.  245, 247,  as.he  is  quoted  by  La  Croze,  (Hist 
du  Christisniame  d'Ethiopie  et  d'Annenie,  p.  85,)  who  exclaims,  per- 
haps too  hastily,  "  Quel  pitoyable  raisonnement  T  Renaudot  has 
touched  (Hist  ratriarch.  Alex.  p.  1^7 — 188)  the  Oriental  accounts 
•f  Severus ;  and  his  authentic  creed  may  be  found  in  the  epistle  of 
John  the  Jacobite  patriarch  of  Antioch,  in  the  xth  century,  to  his 
brother  Mannas  of  Alexandria,  (Assemaa  BibUot  Orient  torn,  ii  p. 
132—141.) 

*  The  6t  Thom6  ChrisdanB  ha4  excited  greal  interest  in  Ibe  ardent 
miiid  of  the  admirable  Biahep  Heber.  8ee  his  ouioos  and,  to  hia  kkioda, 
higfafy  cbancteriatic  letter  to  liar  Athanasiaa,  Appendix  to  JowQsL  Tha 
iilgiiiiiepu  of  hia  ftdeod  and  ooaj^tor.  Mr.  Bobiaaon,  .(I*sat  pn^  of  Bishop 
HiS>er,)  have  not  convinced  aie  mat  the  Chzistianity  <h  India  is  oMer  than 
the  Nestorian  dispersion. — ^M. 
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provocation  or  resistance,  under  the  walls  of  Apamea."*  The 
successor  of  Anastasius  replanted  the  orthodox  standard  in  the 
East ;  Severus  fled  into  Egypt ;  and  his  friend,  the  eloquent 
XcnaiasV^  who  had  escaped  from  the  Nestorians  of  Persia, 
was  suffocated  in  his  exile  by  the  Melchites  of  Paphlagonia. 
Fifty-four  bishops  were  swept  from  their  thrones,  eight  hun- 
dred ecclesiastics  were  cast  into  prison,"*  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  ambiguous  favor  of  Theodora,  the  Oriental  flocks, 
deprived  of  their  shepherds,  must  insensibly  have  been  either 
famished  or  poisoned.  In  this  spiritual  distress,  the  expiring 
fisu^tion  was  revived,  and  united,  and  perpetuated,  bv  the  labors 
of  a  monk ;  and  the  name  of  James  Baradseus  "*  has  been 
preserved  io  the  appellation  of  Jacobites,  a  familiar  sound, 
which  may  startle  tne.ear  of  ah  English  reader.  From  the 
holy  conft^ors  in  their  prison  of  Constantinople,  he  received 
the  powers  of  bishop  of  Edessa  and  apostle  of  the  East,  and 
the  ordination  of  fourscore  thousand  bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons,  is  derived  from  the  same  inexhaustible  source.  The 
speed  of  the  zealous  missionary  was  promoted  by  the  fleetest 
dromedaries  of  a  devout  chief  of  the  Arabs  ;  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  Jacobites  were  secretly  established   in  the 

"*  Bpist  Ardiimandritariuii  et  Monachorum  Syria  Seeanda  ad 
Papain  Hormiadain,  CondL  torn.  v.  p.  698 — 602.  The  courage  of  St 
Sabas,  ut  leo  animosus,  will  iudtifv  the  saspicion  that  the  arms  of  thfiae 
monks  were  not  always  spiritual  or  defensive,  (Barooius,  A.  D.  613, 
No.  7,  Aa) 

^"  Assemanni  (Bibliot  Orient  torn,  il  p.  10—46)  and  La  Croze 
(GhristianUme  d'Ethiopie,  p.  86 — 40)  will  supply  the  history  of  Xenaias, 
or  Philoxenus,  bishop  of  Mabug,  or  Hierapofis,  in  Syria.  He  was  a 
perfect  master  of  the  Syriac  lang^uage,  and  the  author  or  editor  of  a 
version  of  the  New  Testament 

^*'  llie  names  and  titles  of  fiffy-four  bishops  who  were  exiled  by 
Justin,  are  preserved  in  the  Chronicle  of  Dionysius,  (apad  Aaseman. 
torn.  ii.  p.  64.)  SeveruS  was  perooDally  summoned  to  Constantinople 
— for  his  trial,  says  Liberatus  (Brev.  c.  19) — that  his  tongue  might 
be  cut  oat,  says  Kvafrius,  (1.  iv.  c  iv^  Toe  prudent  patriardi  did 
not  stay  to  examine  toe,  difference.  Tliis  ecclesiastical  revolution  is 
fixed  by  Pagi  to  the  month  of  September  of  the  year  618,  (Critica, 
torn,  il  p.  606.) 

"*  Ine  obscure  history  of  James  or  Jacobus  Baradieas,  or  Zanzalust, . 
may  be  gathered  from  Eatycfains,  (Amial.  tom.  il  p.  144, 147,)  Benau- 
dot,  (Hist  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  188,)  and  Assemanous,  (BiUiot  Orient 
torn.  I  p.  4S4,  torn,  il  p.  6»— «9,  824—882,  414,  tom.  iii  p.  886--888.) 
He  seems  to  be  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  llie  Jacobites  themselves 
had  rather  deduce  their  name  and  pedigree  from  St  James  the 
apostle. 
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dominions  of  Justinian ;  and  each  Jacobite  was  compelled  to 
violate  the  laws  and  to  hate  the  Roman  legislator.  The  suc- 
cessors of  Severus,  while  they  lurked  in  convents  or  villages, 
while  they  sheltered  their  proscribed  heads  in  the  caverns  of 
hermits,  or  the  tents  of  the  Saracens,  still  asserted,  as  they 
now  assert,  their  indefeasible  right  to  the  title,  the  rank,  and 
the  prerogatives  of  patriarch  of  Antioch:  under  the  milder 
yoke  of  the  infidels,  they  reside  about  a  league  from  Merdin, 
in  the  pleasant  monastery  of  Zapharan,  which  they  have  em- 
bellished with  cells,  aqueducts,  and  plantations.  The  second- 
ary, though  honorable,  place  is  filled  by  the  maphrian,  who, 
in  his  station  at  Mosul  itself,  defies  the  Nestorian  catholic  with 
whom  he  contests  the  primacy  of  the  East  Under  the  patri- 
.  arch  and  the  maphrian,  one  hundred  and  fifty  archbishops 
and  bishops  have  been  counted  in  the  different  ages  of  the 
Jacobite  church ;  but  the  order  of  the  hierarchy  is  relaxed  or 
dissolved,  and  the  greater  part  of  their  dioceses  is  confined  to 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  The  cities 
of  Aleppo  and  Amida,  which  are  often  visited  by  the  patriarch, 
contain  some  wealthy  merchants  and  industrious  mechanics, 
but  the  nHiltitude  derive  their  scanty  sustenance  from  their 
daily  labor :  and  poverty,  as  well  as  superstition,  may  impose 
their  excessive  fasts :  five  annual  lenta,  during  which  both  the 
clergy  and  laity  abstain  not  only  from  flesh  or  eggs,  but  even 
from  the  taste  of  wine,  of  oil,  and  of  fish.  Their  present  num- 
bers are  esteemed  from  fifty  to  fourscore  thousand  souls,  the 
remnant  of  a  populous  church,  which  was  gradually  decreased 
under  the  impression  of  twelve  centuries.  Yet  in  that  long 
period,  some  strangers  of  merit  have  been  converted  to  the 
Monophysite  {oitfa,  and  a  Jew  was  the  father  of  Abulphara- 
gius,"*  primate  of  the  East,  so  truly  eminent  both  in  bis  life 
and  death.  In  his  life  he  was  an  elegant  writer  of  the  Syr- 
iac  and  Arabic  tongues,  a  poet,  physician,  and  historian,  a 
subtile  philosopher,  and  a  moderate  divine.  In  his  death,  his 
funeral  was  attended  by  his  rival  the  Nestorian  patriarch,  with 
a  train  of  Greeks  and  Armenians,  who  forgot  their  disputes, 
and  mingled  their  tears  over  the  grave  of  an  enemy.     The 


"*  The  BcoouDt  of  his  person  and  writingn  is  perhaps  the  most 
curious  article  in  the  Bibliotheca  of  Aesemaonus,  (torn,  il  p.  244 — 821, 
under  the  name  of  Gregoriui  Bar-Hebrcnu.)  La  Croze  (Christianisme 
d*£thiopie,  p.  58 — 68)  ridicules  the  prejudice  of  the  Spaniards  against 
the  Jewish  blood  which  secretly  denlee  their  church  and  state. 
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sect  iHbich  was  honored  by  the  iTirtaes  of  Abulpharujiiis  ap- 
pearsy  however,  to  sink  tielow  the  level  of  their  Neetoiiaa 
brethren.  The  superstition  of  the  Jacobites  is  more  abject^ 
their  &st8  more  rigid,'*'  their  intestine  divisions  are  more  nu- 
merous, and  their  doctors  (as  far  as  I  can  measure  the  d^rees 
of  nonsense)  are  more  remote  iinom  the  precincts  of  reason. 
Something  may  possibly  be  allowed  for  the  rigor  of  the  Mo- 
nophjsite  theology;  much  more  for  the  su^rior  influence 
of  the  monastic  order.  In  Syria,  in  Egypt,  m  Ethiopia,  the 
Jacobite  monks,  have  ever  been  distinguished  by  the  austerity 
of  their  penance  and  the  absurdity  of  their  legends.  Alive  or 
dead,  they  are  worshipped  as  the  &vorites  of  the  Deity ;  the 
crosier  of  bishop  and  patriarch  is  reserved  for  their  venerable 
hands ;  and  they  assume  the  government  of  men,  while  they 
are  yet  reeking  with  the  habits  and  prejudices  of  the  clois- 
ter.'* 

m.  In  the  style  of  the  Oriental  Christians,  the  Monothelites 
of  eyery  age  are  described  under  the  appellation  of  Maron- 
ites^**  a  name  which  has  been  insensibly  transferred  firom  a 
hermit  to  a  monastery,  from  a  monastery  to  a  nation.  Maron, 
a  saint  or  savage  of  the  fifth  century,  displayed  his  religious 
madness  in  Syna ;  the  rival  cities  of  Apamea  and  Emesa  dis- 
puted his  relics,  a  stateljr  church  was  erected  on  his  tomb,  and 
six  hundred  of  his  disciples  united  their  solitaiy  cells  on  the 
banks  of  the  Orontes.  In  the  controversies  of  the  incamadon 
they  nicely  threaded  the  orthodox  line  between  the  sects  of 
Nestorians  and  Eutyches ;  but  the  unfortunate  question  of  on^ 
Vfill  or  operati(Mi  in  the  two  natures  of  Christ,  was  generated 
by  their  curious  leisure.  Their  proselyte,  the  emperor  Herac- 
lius,  was  rejected  as  a  Maronite  fix>m  the  walls  of  Emesa; 

>«^  This  aaweuMM  abttioenoeii  censored  hy  La  Oroie,  (p.  852,)  and 
even  bv  the  Syrian  AsBemaaooB,  (torn.  L  p  226,  torn.  ii.  p.  SOi/  805.) 

'**  llie  state  of  the  Monophymtes  is  exeellently  illustrated  Id  a  dis- 
serfatioQ  at  the  beginning  of  the  iid  volame  of  Asaemannna,  whidi 
eoDtaiDB  142  p^esL  Hie  Syriae  Ohrooiele  of  dregory  Bar-Hebntui, 
or  Abnlpbaragnis,  (Biblioi  Orient  torn,  il  p.  a^l-*-468,)  porsoet  tfa^ 
docdble  series  of  the  Jfestorian  CathoUes  and  the  Maphrians  of  the 
Jacobite& 

^"  The  BynoDyinoiu  use  of  the^o  wordi  Wjkj  be  ||^ved  from  £a- 
tychioB,  (AnnaL  torn,  il  p.  I91,jtfis^%)  Bnmtjt^euiulaTptangeB 
whidi  mav  be  found  in  the  metfigSueU  ^table  of  sHek.  He  was  not 
actuated  bj  any  prejudice  against  iM  MskromjgsjS^e  zth  century ; 
and  we  may  believe  a  Melchite,  whose  tesU^&els  confirmed  by  the 
Jacobites  and  Latins.  ^gj**^^ 
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he  ibvnd  a  lefiige  in  the  moaaMerj  of  his  brethrta;  and 
their  the<^ogioal  kflsons  were  repaid  with  the  gift  a  spa- 
dow  and  w«Uthy  domaui.  The  name  aod  doctrine  of 
this  venemble  school  were  propagated  anioiiff  the  Greeks  and 
Syrians^  and  their  «eal  is  expr^sed  by  Jiucarius,  patriarch 
of  Antiochy  who  declared  before  the  synod  of  Constantinople, 
that  sooner  than  subscribe  the  two  wills  of  Christ,  he  would 
submit  to  be  hewn  piecemeal  and  cast  into  Ihe  sea."*  A  sim- 
ilar or  a  less  cruel  mode  of  persecution  soon  converted  the 
unresisting  sulijects  of  the  phun,  while  the  glorious  title  of 
Mardaites^^^  or  rebels,  was  iMravely  maintained  by  the  hardy 
natives  of  Mount  libanus.  Johu  Maroo,  on^  of  the  most 
learned  and  popular  of  the  monks,  assumed  the  character 
of  patriaroh  of  Antioch ;  his  nephew,  Abraham,  at  the  head 
of  the  Maronites,  defended  their  civil  and  religious  freedom 
against  the  tyrants  of  the  Eoit.  The  son  oi  the  <M'thodoz 
Constantine  pursued  with  pious  hatred  a  people  of  soldiers, 
who  might  have  stood  the  bulwark  of  his  empire  against  the 
common  foes  of  Christ  and  of  Rome.  An  army  of  Greeks 
invaded  Syria;  the  monastery  of  8t  Maron  was  destroyed 
with  fire ;  the  bravest  chieftains  were  betrayed  and  murdered, 
and  twelve  thousand  of  their  followers  were  transplanted  to 
the  distant  frontiers  of  Armenia  and  Thrace.  Yet  the  hum- 
ble natioii  of  the  Maronitee  had  survived  the  empire  of  C<«ir 
^tantinople,  and  they  still  enjoy,  under  their  Turkish  masters, 
a  free  religion  and  a  mitigated  servitude.  Their  domestic 
governors  are  chosen  among  the  ancient  nobility :  the  patri- 
arch, in  his  ■  monastery  of  Canobin,  still  ftncies  himself  on  the 
thnme  of  AntioGh :  nine  Uaht^  eompoas  his  synod,  and  one 


^**  CoB«B.  torn.  tfi.  pi  Vee.  The  MoDotfielite  cause  was  supported 
with  ftrmnesr  and  subtuty  by  Oonstaotiiie,  a  8fyri4m  priest  <^  Aprnneo, 
(p.  1040,  Ac) 

***  'Rieophaiies  (Ohroa  p.  290,  996,  800,  902,  306)  and  Cedrenos 
(p.  487,  440)  relates  the  exploits  of  the  Mardaites :  tbe  name  {Mtttd^ 
in  Syriac,  r^Uamt)  is  exj^ined  hr  La  Rocpie,  (Yc^age  de  la  Syria, 
torn.  iL  p.  68;)  and  dates  are  fixed  by  Pagi,  (A.I>.  676,  Na  4— H 
A.  D.  686,  No.  8,  4 ;)  and  even  the  obecnre  story  of  the  pairiarch  ^dtn 
Maron  (Asseman.  Bibliot  Orient  torn.  I  p.  496—620)  illnstrates  from  ' 
the  year  686  to  707,  the  troubles  of  Moant  libanos.* 


*  Coiupare  on  the  Mardailea  AnqpetQ  du  Perron,  in  the  fiftieth  volome.  of 
ibe  M^m.  de  1' Acad,  dea  Jjg«Brip|mui ;  and  S^bloaaer,  Biklemiumeodap 
Kaiser,  p.  100.— M 
VOL.  IV. — A  A 
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hundred  and  fifty  prieBts,  who  rotain  the  liberty  of  maniage^ 
are  intrusted  with  the  care  of  one  hundred  thoaaand  sods. 
Their  country  extends  from  the  ridge  of  Mount  Idbanvs  to 
the  shores  of  Tripoli ;  and  the  gradual  descent  afbrds,  in  a 
narrow  space,  each  variety  of  sou  and  climate,  from  the  Holy 
Cedars,  erect  under  the  weight  of  snow/**  to  the  vine,  the 
mulberry,  and  the  olive-trees  of  the  fruitful  valley.  In  the 
twelfth  century,  the  Maronites,  abjuring  the  Monothelite  error, 
were  reconciled  to  the  Latin  churdxes  dt  Antioch  and  Bome^*** 
and  the  same  alliance  has  been  frequently  renewed  by  die 
ambition  of  the  popes  and  the  distress  of  the  Syrians,  nut  it 
may  reasonably  be  questioned,  whether  their  union  has  ever 
been  perfect  or  sincere ;  and  the  learned  Maronites  of  the 
coll^  of  Rome  have  vainly  labored  to  absolve  their  anoestots 
from  the  guilt  of  heresy  and  schism.'** 

IV.  Since  the  age  of  Constantine,  the  Armkniaits  '**  had 

*>•  In  the  last  oentcuy  twenty  large  cedars  still  remained,  (Voyage 
de  la  Roaue,  torn,  l  p.  68 — 7e ;)  at  present  ihej  are  reduced  to  four 
or  five,  ( Votnev,  torn,  i  p  264.)*  These  trees,  eo  fiunoos  in  Scripture, 
were  guarded  by  ezcommunicatioD :  the  wood  was  sparinglv  borrowed 
for  small  croflse^  dc.;  an  annual  mass  was  chanted  under  meir  shade; 
and  the^  were  endowed  by  the  Syrians  with  a  sensitiTe  power  of  erect- 
In^  theu*  branches  to  repel  the  snow,  to  which  Mount  libaniis  is  less 
faithful  than  it  is  painted  by  Tadtus :  inter  ardoTes  opacum  fidomque 
nivibuB—a  daring  meta^or,  (Hist  v.  6.) 

"^  The  evidence  of  William  of  Tyre  (Hist  in  Gestis  Dei  per  Fran- 
cos, L  zzil  CL  8,  p.  1022)  is  copied  or  coDfirmed  by  Jacques  de  Vifcra» 
(Hist  Hierosolym.  L  il  c.  77,  p  1098,  1094.)  But  this  unnatural 
league  ez|»red  with  the  power  of  the  Franks;  and  Abalpharagios 
fwho  died  in  1286)  considers  the  Maronites  as  a  sect  of  Moootbelites, 
(Bibliot  Orient  torn.  ii.  p.  292.) 

'*■  I  find  a  description  and  history  of  the  Maronites  in  the  Voyage 
da  la  Syne  et  da  Mont  liban  par  la  Roque,  ( 2  vob.  in  12mo,  Amster- 
dam, 1728 ;  particularly  torn,  l  pu  42--47,  p.  174—184,  torn.  iL  p.  10-- 
120.)  In  the  ancient  part,  he  copies  the  prejudices  of  Nairon  and  the 
other  Maronites  of  Rome,  which  Assemannus  is  afraid  to  renounce  and 
ashamed  to  support  JaUondd,  (Institut  Hist  Christ  tom.  iii  p.  186.) 
Niebuhr,  (Voyage  de  VArabie,ikc.,  tom.  ii.  p.  846, 870—881,)  and,  aboYe 
all,  the  judieiqws  V<dney,  (Voyage  en  Eg;n>te  et  en  Syne,  torn,  a  p.  8 
—81,  Paris,  1787,)  may  be  consulted. 

'**  The  religion  of  the  Armenians  is  briefly  described  by  Iji  Croae, 
(Hist  du  Christ  de  I'Etbiopie  et  de  TArm^e,  p.  269—402.)    He 

•  Of  the  oldest  and  best  looking  trees.  I  counted  eleven  or  twelve 
twenty-five  very  lar^  ones;  and  aboat  fifty  of  middling  <dze ;  sad  move  thi^ 
three  fanndred  smaller  and  yoong  ones.  BntvUmrdt's  TraveU  in  Syria 
p.  19.— M. 
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ugnalked  their  attachment  to  the  rehgion  and  empire  of  the 
Christians.*  The  disorders  of  their  conntnr,  and  their  igno- 
rance of  the  Greek  tongue,  prevented  their  deigy  ^m 
assisting  at  the  synod  of  Chaloedon,  and  thej  floated  eighty- 
fonr  years  '^  in  a  state  of  indifference  or  suspense,  till  their 
vacant  faith  was  finally  occupied  by  the  missionaries  of 
Julian  of  Hdicarnassus,**'  wno  in  Egypt,  their  common 
exile,  had  been  vanquished  by  the  arguments  or  the  influence 
of  his  rival  Severus,  the  Monophysite  patriarqh  of  Antioch. 
The  Armenians  alone  «re  the  pure  disciples  of  Butyches,  an 
unfortunate  parent,  who  has  been  renounced  by  the  greater 
port  of  his  spiritual  progeny.  They  alone  persevere  in  the 
opinion,  that  the  manhood  ai  Christ  was  created,  or  existed 
without  creation,  of  a  divine  and  incorruptible  substance. 
Their  adversaries  reproach  them  with  the  adoration  of  a 
phantom;  and  they  retort  the  accusation^  by  deriding  or 
execrating  the  blasphemy  of  the  Jacobites,  who  impute  to 
the  Godhead  the  vile  infirmities  of  the  flesh,  even  the  natural 
effects  of  nutrition  and  digestion,  ^he  religion  of  Armenia 
could  not  derive  much  glory  from  the  learning  or  the  power 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  royalty  expired  with  the  origin  of 
their  schism ;  and  their  Christian  kings,  who  arose  and  fell  in 
the  thirteenth  century  on  the  confines  of  Cilicia,  were  the 
clients  of  the  Latins  and  the  vassals  of  the  Turkish  sultan  of 
IconiuuL  The  helpless  nation  has  seldom  been  permitted  to 
enj<^  the  tranquilli^  of  servitude.  fVom  the  earliest  period 
to  the  present  hour,  Armenia  has  been  the  theatre  of  per- 
petual war:    the  lands  between   Taims  and   Erivan  were 

refers. to  the  great  Armenian  Hutory  of  Galanu8»  (8  vols,  in  foL 
Rome,  1650 — 1661,)  and  commends  the  state  of  Armenia  in  the  iiid 
Yolmne  of  the  Noaveaux  M^motres  dee  Miasions  da  Levant  The 
work  of  a  Jesuit  must  have  sterling  merit  when  it  is  praised  by  La 
Grose. 

^**  The  sdusm  of  the  Armenians  is  j^aced  84  years  after  the  oomi- 
cil  of  Ohaloedon,  (Pagi,  Critica,  ad  A  1).  585.)  It  was  consummated 
at  the  end  of  seventeen  years ;  and  it  is  from  the  year  of  Christ  562 
that  we  date  the  sera  Of  the  Armenians,  (L'Art  de  verifier  les  Dates, 

p.  XXXV.) 

i«i  The  sentiments  and  success  of  Julian  of  Halicamassiis  may  be 
seen  in  liberatus,  (Brev.  c.  19,)  Renaudot,  (Hist  Patriarch.  Alex  p. 
182,  808,)  and  Aesemannus,  (Bibliot  Orient  tom.  ii  Bissertat  de 
Monophysitis,  L  viil  p.  286.) 


See  vol.  iii.  oh.  xx.  p.  971.^M. 
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dispeopled  by  the  erael  pMcj  of  the  Soplite;  and  mjrmds  of 
Ohnstum  fitmilies  were  iransplaiited,  to  perish  or  to  ^pnptigate 
in  the  distant  provinoes  of  Persia.  Under  the  rod  of  of^wea- 
sion,  the  seal  of  the  Annenians  is  fervent  and  intrepid ;  tbej 
have  often  preferred  the  crown  of  martyrdom  to  the  white 
turban  of  Mahomet ;  tbey  devoutly  hate  the  error  and  idolatiy 
of  the  Oreeks;  and  tbeir  transient  unioa  with  the  Latioa  is 
hot  less  devoid  of  truth,  than  the  thousand  bishopsi  whom 
their  patriarch  offered  at  the  feet  of  the  Reman  pontiff!^* 
The  miholic,  or  patriarch,  of  the  Armenians  resides  in  the 
monastery  of  Ekmiasin,  tbi^  leagues  from  Erivan.  Forty* 
seven  archlmhops,  each  of  whom  may  claim  the  obedience 
of  four  or  five  suffiragans,  are  consecrated  by  his  hand ;  bat 
the  iiir  greats  part  are  only  titular  prelates,  who  dignify  with 
their  presence  and  service  the  simplicrty  of  his  court  As 
soon  as  they  have  perfimned  the  htui^y,  they  cultivate  the 
garden;  and  our  bishops  will  hear  with  surprise,  that  the 
ansterity  of  their  fife  increaaBes  in  just  proportion  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  their  rank.  In  the  fourscore  thousand  towns  or  vil- 
lages of  his  spiritual  empire,  the  patriarch,  receives  a.  small 
and  vohmtary  tax  from  each  person  above  the  age  of  fifteen ; 
but  the  annnal  amount  of  six  hundred  thousand  crowns  is 
insuffident  to  supply  the  incessant  demands  of  chari^  and 
tribute.  iSnce  Ijie  beginning  of  Ihe  last  century,  the  Arme- 
nians have  obtained  a  large  and  lucrative  share  of  the  com- 
merce  of  the  East :  in  their  return  from  Europe,  the  caravan 
usually  halts  m  the  neighborhood  of  Erivan,  the  altais  are 
enriched  with  the  firuits  of  thenr  patient  industry;  and  the 
faith  of  Eutyches  is  preached  in  their  recent  congregations  of 
Barbary  and  Poland."' 

y.  ixk  the  rest  of  the  Homan  empire,  the  despotjsra  of  the 
prince  might  eradicate  or  silence  the  sectaries  of  an  obnox- 
ious creed.    But  the  stubborn  temper  of  the  £^gyptians  nuun- 

"*  See  a  remarkable  fiict  of  the  xiitfa  century  in  the  History  of 
Nicetas  Choniates,  Tp.  258.)  Yet  three  hundred  years  before,  Photins 
(Epistol  il  p.  49,  edit  Montacnt.)  had  gloried  in  tiie  conyeraion  of  the 
Annenians — \arptrki  c^fupov  dpOoid^tJs. 

^**  The  traveUioff  ^menians  are  in  the  way  of  every  traveller,  and 
their  mother  church  is  on  the  high  road  bettreen  Constantinople  and 
Ispahan ;  lor  their  present  state,  see  Fabricius,  (Lux  Svangelii,  At^  c 
xxxviiL  p.  40 — 61,)  Oieariua,  (1.  iy.  c  40,)  Ohardin^  {yol  ii.  p.  2Bt,) 
Toumefort,  (lettre  xx.,)  and,  above  all,  Tayemier,  (torn,  i  p.  %B — 87, 
610 — 618,)  that  rambling  jeweller,  who  had  read  nothing,  but  had  seen 
■o  moch  and  so  weli 
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tainad  their  opporition  to  the  synod  of  Chdoedon,  and  the 
pohey  of  JustiniAQ  condescended  to  expect  and  to  seize  the 
oppoirtumty  of  diaoofd.  The  Monophysite  diuroh  of  Akz- 
andria^^^  was  torn  by  the  dispateB  of  the  eorrupHbUs  and 
incorruptaUetj  and  on  4he  death  of  the  patiiarch,  the  two 
fi»ctione  uj^eld  their  respective  eandidatas.^^*  Gaian  was 
the  dinciple  of  Julian,  Theodosius  had  been  the  papil  of  Seve* 
ms :  the  eUime  of  the  former  were  supported  by  the  consent 
of  the  monks  and  senators,  the  city  and  the  province ;  the 
latter  depended  on  ,the  priority  of  his  ordinatkMi,  the  fikvor  of 
the  emprefls  Theodora,  and  the  arms  of  the  eunuch  Narsea, 
which  might  have  been  used  in  more  honorable  war&re. 
The  «dle  of  the  popular  candidate  to  Oarthage  and  Sardinia 
inflamed  the  ferment  of  Alexandria ;  and  after  a  schism  ct 
one  hundred  and  seventy  years,  the  Gaianites  still  revered 
the  memory  and  doctrine  of  their  founder.  The  strength  of 
numbers  and  of  discipline  was  tried  in,  a  desperate  and  bloody 
conflict ;  the  streets  were  filled  with  the  dead  bodies  of  dti* 
sens  and  soldiers;  the  pious  women^ ascending  the  roofii  of 
their  houses,  showered  down  every  riiarp  or  ponderous  utensil 
on  the  heads  of  the  enemy ;  and  the  final  victory  of  Narses 
was  owing  to  the  flames,  with  which  he  wasted  the  third  cap- 
ital of  the  Roman  world.  But  the  lieutenant  of  Justinian  had 
not  conquered  in  the  cause  of  a  heretie;  Theodosius  him- 
self waai  speedily,  though  g^tly,  removed;  and  Paul  of 
Tama,  an  orthodox  monk,  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  Atha- 
nasius.  The  powers  of  government  were  strained  in  his 
^  support ;  he  might  appoint  <»*  displace  the  dukes  and  tribunes 
ci  Egypt;  the  allowance  of  bread,  whieh  Diocletian  had 
granted,  was  suppressed,  the  churches  were  shut,  and  a  naf 
tion  of  sdiismataoB  was  deprived  at  once  of  their  spiritual  and 
carnal  food.  In  his  turn,  the  tyrant  was  exoommunicated  by 
the  zeal  and  revenge  of  the  people :  and  Done  except  his  ser- 
vile Melchites  woidd  salute  him  as  a  man,  a  Christian,  or  a 
bishop.  Yet  such  is  the  blindness  of  ambition,  that,  when 
Paul  was  expelled  on  a  charge  of  murder,  he  solicited,  with 
a  bribe  of  seven  hundred  pounds  of  gold,  his  restoration  to 


>««  The  history  of  the  Aknmndrisn.pstriarcha,  from  Diosooms  to 
Benjamin,  is  taken  from  Renaodot,  (p.  114 — 164,)  and  the  second  tome 
of  the  AddoIi  of  EntydiiuB. 

^**  liberal  Brev.  c.  20,  28.  Victor.'  Ohron.  p.  829,  880.  Prooopi 
•  \  a  2ft,  27. 
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the  same  station  of  hatred  and  ignominj.  His  soooeaBor 
ApoUinaris  entered  the  hostile  ci^  in  mihtaiy  array,  alike 
qualified  for  prayer  or  for  battie.  His  troc^  imder  aims, 
were  distributed  through  the  streets ;  the  gates  of  the  cathe- 
dral were  guarded,  and  a  choeen  band  was  stationed  in  the 
choir,  to  defend  the  person  of  their  chief.  He  stood  erect  on 
his  throne,  and,  throwing  aside  the  upper  garment  of  a  waiv 
nor,  suddenly  appeared  before  tiie  eyes  of  the  multitude  in 
the  robes  of  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  Astonishment  held 
them  mute ;  but  no  sooner  had  ApoUinaris  begun  to  read  the 
tome  of  St  Leo,  than  a  yolley  of  curses,  and  invectives,  and 
stones,  assaulted  the  odious  minister  of  the  emperor  and  the 
synod.  A  charge  was  instantly  sounded  by  the  successor 
of  the  apostles ;  the  soldiers  waded  to  their  knees  in  Uood ; 
and  two  hundred  thousand  Christians  are  said  to  have  &Uen 
by  the  sword :  an  incredible  account,  even  if  it  be  extended 
TOm  the  slaughter  of  a  day  to  the  eighteen  years  of  the  reign 
of  ApoUinaris.  Two  euoceeding  patriarchs,  Eulogius^^'  and 
John,'*^  labored  in  the  conversion  of  heretics,  with  arms  and 
arguments  more  worthy  of  their  evaiigelical  profession.  The 
theological  knowledge  of  Eulogius  was  displayed  in  many  a 
volume,  which  magnified  the  errors  of  Eutyches  and  Seve- 
rus,  and  attempted  to  reconcile  the  ambiguous  language  of 
St  Cyril  with  the  orthodox  creed  of  Pope  Leo  and  the  fiathera 
of  Cfaalcedon.  The  bounteous  alms  of  John  the  eleemosy- 
nary were  dictated  by  superstition,  or  benevolence,  or  policy. 
Seven  thousand  five  hundred  poor  were  maintained  at  his 
expense ;  on  his  accession  he  found  eight  thousand  pounds  of 
gold  in  the  treasury  of  the  church  ;  he  collected  ten  thousand 
from  the  liberality  of  the  fidthfiil;  yet  the  primate  could 
boast  in  his  testament,  that  he  left  behind  him  no  more  than 

***  Eulogins,  whd  had  been  a  motik  of  Antioch,  was  more  oonspio- 
uous  for  Bubtilt]^  than  doquenoe.  He  proves  that  the  enemies  of  the 
fidth,  the  Chdaoites  and  TheodosiaDa,  ought  not  to  be  reconciled ;  that 
the  same  proposition  may  be  orthodox  in  the  mouth  of  St  Cyril,  hereti- 
cal in  that  of  Severns ;  that  the  opposite  assertions  of  St.  Ijeo  are 
equally  true,  ^c  His  writings  are  no  longer  extant  except  in  the 
Extracts  of  Photius,  who  had  perused  them  with  care  and  satisfiiction, 
cod.  ccviii.  ccxxv.  ocxxvi.  ccxxvii.  ocxxx.  cdxxx. 

^*''  See  the  life  of  John  the  eleemosynary  by  his  contemporary  Leon- 
tins,  bi«hop  of  Neapolis  in  Oyrua,  tniose  Greek  text,  either  lost  or 
hidden,  is  reflected  in  the  Latin  version  of  Baronius,  (A.  D.  610,  Na 
9,  A.  D.  620,  Na  8.)  Pagi  (Oritica,  torn,  il  pi  '768)  and  Fabricius 
(1-  V.  c.  11,  tom.  vil  p.  464)  have  made  some  critical  obiervstioQa. 
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the  third  part  of  the  tmalleBt  of  the  silver  ooiitt.  The 
churchee  of  Alexandria  were  delivered  to  the  Oatholica,  the 
rehgioa  of  the  MoDophysites  waa  proscribed  in  Egypt,  and  a 
Liw  was  revived  whidi  excluded  the  natives  from  the  honora 
and  emoluments  of  the  state. 

A  more  important  conquest  still  remained,  of  the  patriarch, 
the  oracle  and  leader  of  the  Egyptian  diurch.  lleodosius 
had  resisted  the  threats  sad  promises  of  Justinian  with  the 
*  spirit  of  an  apostle  or  an  enthusiast  "  Such,"  replied  the 
patriarch,  "'  were  the  offers  of  the  tempter  when  he  showed  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth.  But  my  soul  is  £str  dearer  to  me  than 
life  OP.  dominion.  The  churches  are  in  the  hands  of  a  prince 
who  can  kill  the  body  ;  but  my  consdence  is  my  own ;  and  in 
exile,  poverty,  or  chains,  I  will  stead&stly  adhere  to  the  &ith 
of  my  hc4y  predecessors,  Athanasius,  Cyril,  and  Diosoorus. 
Anathema  to  the  tome  of  Leo.  and  the  synod  of  Chaloedon ! 
Anathema  to  all  who  embrace  their  creed!  Anathema  to 
them  now  and  fprevermorel  Naked  came  I  out  of  my 
mother*8  womb,  naked  shall  I  descend  mto  the  grav^.  Let 
those  who  love  God  follow  me  and  seek  their  salvation."  Af- 
ter comforting  his  brethren,  he  embarked  for  Constantinople, 
and  sustained,  in  six  successive  interviews,  the  almost  irre- 
sistible weight  of  the  roy^  presence.  Ws  opinions  were 
&vorably  entertained  in  the  palace  and  the  city  ;  the  influence 
of  Theodora  assured  him  a  safe  conduct  and  honorable  dis- 
mission ;  and  he  ended  his  days,  though  not  on  the  throne, 
yet  in  the.  bosom,  of  his  native  country.  On  the  news  of  his 
death,  Apollinaris  indecently  feasted  the.  nobles  and  the 
clergy;  but  his  joy  was  checked  by  the- intelligence  of  a  new 
election ;  and  while  he  enjoyed,  the  wealth  of  Alexandria,  his 
rivals  reigned  in  the  monasteries  of.  Thebais,  and  were  main- 
tained by  the  voluntary  oblations  of  the  people.  A  perpet- 
ual suoceseion  of  patriarchs  arose  from  the  ashes  of  llieodo- 
siqs ;  and  the  Monophysite  diurches  of  Syria  and  %ypt  were 
united  by  the  name  of  Jacobites  and  the  communion  of  the 
faitL  But  the  same  &uth,  which  has  been  confined  to  a  nar- 
row sect  of  the  Syrians,  was  diffused  over  the  mass  of  the 
l^yptian  or  Coptic  nation ;  who,  almost  unanimously,  rejected 
the  decrees  of  the  synod  of  Chalcedon.  A  thousand  years 
were  now  elapsed  since  Egypt  had  ceased  to  be  a  kingdom, 
since  the  conquerors  of  Asia  and  Europe  had  trampled  on  the 
ready  necks  of  a  people,  whose  ancient  wisdom  and  power 
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Moend  beyond  the  raoords  ^  hlilory.  Tlie  oonfiiol  of  Beal 
and  peneentioii  rekindled  some  Bpitks  d  l^ir  nationAl  epiiit 
Thej  abjured,  with  a  foreign  henajr,  tlia  mamiers  and  bn- 
gnage  of  the  Greeka :  every  MeMiite,  in  their  efes,  vas  a 
stranger,  every  Jacobite  a  citizen ;  the  aUianea  or  naniage, 
the  offices  of  humanitv,  were  oondemned  as  a  deadly  sin ; 
the  natires  renounced  aJl  allegianee  to  the  einpen>r;  and  lus 
orders,  at  a  distanee  from  Alexandria,  were  obeyed  onhr  undev 
the  pressure  of  military  Ibree.  A  generous  eflbrt  might. have 
redeemed  the  religion  and  liberty  of  E^ypt,  and  her  aix 
hundred  monasteries  might  have  poured  forth  their  myiiadB 
of  holy  warriors,  for  whom  death  should  ha^s  no  terrom, 
since  Ufo  had  no  oomfort  or  delight  But  ezpeilenee  has 
proved  the  distinction  of  active  and  paaeive  oounge ;  the  fa- 
natic who  endures  without  a  groan  the  torture  of  the  rack  or 
the  stake,  would  tremble  and  fty  befofe  the  fMse  of  an  armed 
enemy.  The  pusillanimous  temper  of  the  fi^gyptians  could 
only  hope  for  a  change  of  masten ;   th&  arms  of  Ghoeroes 

{depopulated  the  land,  yet  under  his  rem  the  Jacobites  en- 
oyed  a  shoK  and  precariotn  resp^  The  victory  €/t  fierao- 
ius  renewed  and  ag^avated  the  persecutioD,  and  the  patri- 
arch  again  escaped  irom  Alexandria  to  the  desert  In  his 
flight,  Benjamin  was  encouraged  by  a  voices  whidi  bade  him 
e]^>ect,  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  the  aid  of  a  foreign  nation, 
marked,  like  the  Egyptians  themselves,  vrith  the  ancient  rite 
of  circumciBion.  The  eharaeter  of  these  ddiverers,  and  the 
nature  of  the  deliverance,  will  be  hereafter  explained ;  and  I 
shall  step  over  the  interval  of  eleven  centuries  to  observe  the 
present  misery  of  the  Jacobites  of  i^pt  llie  populous 
dty  of  Cairo  affords  a  residence,  or  rather  a  shelter,  for  their 
indigent  patriarch,  and  a  remnant  of  ten  bishops ;  forty  mon- 
asteries have  survived  the  inroads  of  the  Arabs ;  and  the  prog> 
ress  of  servitude  and  apostasy  has  reduced  the  Coptic  nation 
to  the  despicable^  number  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand 
families ;  '*'  a  race  of  iUitemte  beggais,  whose  only  oonsoia- 


sM  Hub  number  is  tsken  from  i2ie  carious  RecfaerdMs  sur  les  E^yp- 
tieos  et  les  OIuikmb,  (torn,  ii  p.  192, 199.)  and  appears  more  proteble 
tfasn  the  •00,000  socieot,  or  16,000  modem,  Copts  of  Oemelli  Garreri. 
Oyril  Lncar,  the  Protestant  patriarch  of  Coostantinople,  laments  that 
those  heretics  were  ten  times  faiore  nmneroos  than  his  orthodox 
Greeks,  ingenioaflly  applying  th6  inXXaC  m  ^Aiv  ^tvotero  mWxAmo 
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tion  w  derired  from  die  ftaperior  wretchedness  of  the  Greek 
patrunrch  and  his  diminutive  congregation/^* 

VI,  The  Coptic  patriarch,  a  rebel  to  the  Oaosars,  or  a  shiye 
to  the  khaliia,  strll  gloried  in  the  filial  obedience  of  the  kings 
of  Nubia  and  iJBthiopia.  He  repaid  their  homage  by  magni- 
fying their  greatnefes ;  and  it  was  b(4dly  asserted  that  &ey 
oould  bring  into  the  field  a  hnndred  thousand  hone^  with  an 
equal  number  of  oamek ;  ^  &at  their  hand  could  pour  out 
or  restraiB  "the  waten  <^  the  Nile;"^  and  the  peace  and 
plenty  of  Egypt  was  obtained,  even  in  this  world,  jby  the 
intercession  of  the  patnaiieh.  In  exile  at  Constantinople, 
Theodosins  reoommended  to  hk  patroness  the  conveiaion  of 
the  black  Datioos  of  Nubia,  from  the  tropic  of  Cancer  to  the 
ecHifines  of  Abyssinia.^*'  Her  design  was  suspected  and 
emulated  by  the  more  orthodox  emperor.  The  rival  mission- 
aries, a  Melchite  and  a  Jaoobtto,  embarked  at  tiie  same  time ; 
but  the  empNsa,  from  a  motiTe  of  love  ix  fear,  waa  more 

of  Homer,  (Iliad,  il  128,)  the  most  perfect  expressloD  of  contempt, 
(Fabric  Lux  Evaitigelii,  740.) 

^**  1%B  loBtary  of  i^  Oonts,  ibeir  reUgioii,  maimar%  ^  nay  be 
foond  in  the  Abb6  Reaaudora  motley  work,  neither  a  tranalatioo  nor 
an  original ;  the  Chronicon  Orientale  of  Peter,  a  Jacobite ;  in  the  two 
verBions  of  Abraham  Ecchellensis,  Paiis,  1661 ;  and  John  Simop  As^ 
■emaa,  Yenet  1^29.  These  annalB  deaoend  no  lower  than  tiie  nii4h 
century.  Tlie  more  reoeot  aoooimte  must  be  aeardied  foi'  in  the  travel- 
lera  into  Egypt  and  the  NouTeaoz  U/tmmeg  dee  MiMooavdu  Levant 
In  the  last  century,  Joseph  Abudacnua,  a  native  of  Oairo^  published  at 
Oxford,  io  thirty  pages,  a  alight  Historia  Jacobitarum,  147,  post  p.  150. 

^"*  About  the  year  787.  See  Reoaudot,  Hist  Patriarch.  Alex, 
pi  221,  222.    Eamacin,  Hist  9araoeB.j>.  09. 

*"  Lodolpk  Hist  JBthiopie.  et  Comment.  L  i.  e.  &  Rsnaadot 
Hist  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  480,  «fec  This  opinioo,  introduced  into 
Egypt  and  Europe  by  tlie  artifice  of  the  CoptB,  the  pride  of  the  Abys- 
simans,  the  fear  and  ignorance  of  the  Turke  and  Arab^,  has  not  even 
the  semUanoe  of  tmth.  The  rains  of  iEthiopia  do  not,  in  the  inoreafie 
of  the  Kile,  considt  the  will  of  <he  monarch  If  the  river  approaches 
at  Kapata  witihin  three  davs^  fournej  of  the  Red  Sea  (see  D* ABviUe's 
Maps,^  a  eanal  &at  shonla  divert  its  couise  would  demand,  and  most 
probam  surpass,  the  power  of  the  Ossars. 

^*'  The  Abyssinians,  who  still  preserve  the  features  and  oliye  com- 
plexion of  the  Arabs,  afford  a  proof  that  two  thousand  years  are  not 
sufficient  to  change  the  color  of  the  human  rape.  The  Nubians,  an 
African  race,  are  pure  negroes,  as  Uack  as  those  of  Senegal  or  Oongo^ 
with  flat  noses,  thick  lips,  and  woolly  hair,  (Bofibn,  Hist  NatureUe, 
torn.  V.  p.  117, 143,  144.  166,  219,  edit  in  12mo.,  Paris,  1762.)  The 
ancients  beheld,  wit^ont  mudi  attention,  the  Extraordinary  phenome- 
non which  has  exercised  the  philosophers  ao4  tbwlogians  of  modani 
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effectaaUj  obeyed ;  and  the  CatJiolic  priest  was  detained  by 
the  president  of  Thebais,  while  the  king  of  Nnbia  and  his 
eourt  were  hastily  baptized  in  the  fiuth  of  Dioscoms.  The 
tardy  envoy  of  Justinian  was  receired  and  dismissed  with 
honor :  but  when  he  accused  the  heresy  and  treason  of  the 
B^ptians,  the  ne^  convert  was  instructed  to  reply  that  he 
would  never  abandon  his  brethren,  the  true  beUevers,  to  the 
persecuting  ministers  of  the  s^od  of  Chalcedon/"  During 
several  ages,  the  bishops  of  Nubia  were  named  and  conse- 
crated by  the  Jacobite  patriarch  of  Alexandria :  as  late  as  the 
twelfth  century,  Christianity  prevailed ;  and  some  rites,  some 
ruins,  are  still  visible  in  the  savage  towns  of  Sennaar  and 
Dongola.^^  But  the  Nubians  at  length  executed  their  threats 
of  returning  to  the  worship  of  idols ;  the  dimatte  required 
the  indulgence  of  polygamy,  and  thaj  have  finally  preferred 
the  triumph  of  the  Koran  to  the  abasement  of  the  Cross.  A 
metaphysical  religion  may  appear  too  refined  far  the  capacity 
of  the  negro  race :  yet  a  black  or  a  parrot  might  be  taught 
to  repeat  the  toords  of  the  Chaloedonian  or  Monophysite 
creed. 

Christianity  was  more  deeply  rooted  in  the  Abyssinian 
empire;  and,  although  the  correspondence  has  been  some- 
times interrupted  above  seventy  or  a  hundred  years,  the 
mother-church  of  Alexandria  retains  her  colony  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  pupilage.  Seven  bishops  once  composed  the  JBthi- 
opic  synod :  had  their  number  amounted  to  ten,  they  might 
have  elected  an  independent  primate ;  and  one  of  their  kings 
was  ambitious  of  promoting  his  brother  to  the  ecclesiastical 
throne.  But  the  event  was  foreseen,  the  increase  was  denied ; 
the  episcopal  office  has  been  gradually  confined  to  the  abuna,^** 


^**  Asaeman.  Bibllot  Orienl  torn,  i  )x  829. 

^**  Hie  Christianity  of  the  Nubians  (A.  D.  1168)  ia  attested  by  the 
iheriff  al  Edrisi,  fialfiely  deecribed  under  the  name  of  the  Nubian  geog^ 
rapher,  (p.  18,)  who  repreeenta  them  as  a  nation  of  Jaoobitea.  The 
raya  of  historical  light  tnat  twmlde  in  the  history  of  Henaudot  (p.  178, 
220—224,  281—286,  405,  434,  451,  464}  are  all  previous  to  this  cera. 
See  the  modem  state  in  the  Lettres  Edifiantes  (Kecnetl,  iv.)  and  Bus- 
chin^,  (torn.  ix.  p^  162 — 189,  par  Berenffer.) 

***  The  abnna  is  improperly  dignified  by  the  Latins  with  the  title  of 
patriarch.  The  Al^ssiniana  acknowledge  only  the  four  patriarchs, 
and  their  chief  is  no  more  than  a  metropolitan  or  national  primate, 
(Ludolph.  Hist  ifithiopic.  et  Comment  1.  ul  a  7.)  The  seven  bishops 
of  Renandot,  (p.  511,)  who  existed  A.  D.  1181,  are  unknown  to  the 
historian. 
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the  head  and  author' of  the  AbyasiniaD  priesthood ;  the  patri- 
arch sapplies  each  vacancy  with  an  E^gyptian  monk ;  and  the 
character  of  a  stranger  appears  more  venerable  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  leas  dangerous  in  those  of  the  monarch.  In  the 
sixth  centiuy,  when  the  schism  of  Egypt  was  confirmed,  the 
rival  chiefe,  with  their  patrons,  Justinian  and  Theodora,  strove 
to  outstrip  each  other  in  the  conquest  of  a  remote  and  inde- 
pendent province.  The  industry  of  the  empress  was  again 
victorious,  and  the  pious  Theodora  has  established  in  that 
sequestered  church  the  fieiith  and  discipline  of  the  Jacobites.'" 
Eucompassed  on  all  sides  by  the  enemies  of  their  religion, 
the  Ethiopians  slept  near  a  thousand  years,  forgetful  of  the 
world,  by  whom  they  were  forgotten.  They  were  awakened 
by  the  Portuguese,  who,  turning  the  southern  promontory  of 
Africa,  appealed  in  India  and  the  Bed  Sea,  as  if  they  had 
descended  through  the  air  from  a  distant  planet  In  the  first 
moments  of  their  interview,  the  subjects,  of  Rome  and  Alex- 
andria observed  the  resemblanoe,  rather  than  the  difference, 
of  their  faith ;  and  each  nation  expected  the  most  important 
benefits  from  an  alliance  with  their  Christian  brethren.  In 
their  lonely  situation,  the  Ethiopiaiis  had  almost  relapsed  into 
the  savage  life.  Their  vessels,  which  had  traded  to  Ceylon, 
scarcely  presumed  to  navigate  the  rivers  of  Africa ;  the  ruins 
of  Axume  were  deserted,  the  nation  was  scattered  in  villi^ges, 
and  the  emperor,  a  pompous  name,  was  content,  both  in  peace 
and  war,  with  the  immovable  residence  of  a  camp.  Conscious 
of  their  own  indi^nce,  the  Abyssinians  haa  formed  the 
rational  project  of  iqaporting  the  arts  and  ing^uity  of  Eu- 
rope;"^ and  their  ambassadors  at  Rome  and  Lisbon  were 
instructed  to  solicit  a  colony  of  smiths,  carpenters,  tilers, 
masons,  printers,  surgeons,  and  physicians,  for  the  use  of  their 
country.  But  the  public  danger  soon  called  for  the  instant 
and  effectual  aid  of  arms  and  soldiers,  to  defend  an  unwarlike 


""  I  know  not  why  ABsemannus  (BibLiot  Orient  torn,  il  p  884) 
■hoold  call  in  question  these  probable  missioDS  of  Theodora  into  Nubia 
and  ^Ethiopia.  The  slight  notioee  of  Abyssinia  till  the  year  1600  are 
supplied  by  Benaudot  (p  886—841,  881,  882,  406,  443,  <fr<x,  462,  450, 
468,  476, 480,  611, 626, '669— 664^  from  the  Coptic  writers.  The  mind 
of  Lndolphos  was  a  perfect  blank. 

^"  Ludoiph.  Hist  uSthiop.  L  iv.  c.  6.  The  most  necessary  arts  are 
now  exercised  by  the  Jews,  and  the  foreign  trade  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Armenians.  What  Ghrogory  prind^uy  admired  and  enrisd  waa 
the  industry  of  Europe-Cartes  et  opifida. 
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people  fW>m  the  BarfoariftDs  w1k>  ravaged  the  inlftiid  eountry, 
and  tlie  Turtos  a&d  Arabs  who  advanced  from  the  sea-^soaat  in 
BH>re  formidable  array.  Ethiopia  was  siired  by  four  hundred 
and  fifty  Portuguese,  who'^isplayed  in  the  field  die  natire  valor 
of  Europeans,  and  the  artificial  power  of  the  musket  and  can- 
non. In  a  moment  .of  terror,  We  eu peror  had  promised  to 
reconcile  himself  and  his  subjects  to  the  Catholic  fiiith ;  a  Latin 
patriarch  represented  the  supremacy  of  the  pope :  ^**  the  em- 
pire, enlarged  in  a  tenfold  proportion,  was  supposed  to  contain 
more  gold  than  the  mines  of  America ;  and  t^  wildest  hopes 
of  avarice  and  zeal  were  built  on  the  willing  submlsnon  of  the 
Christians  of  Africa; 

But  the  vows  which  pam  had  extorted  were  fonwom  on  the 
return  of  health.  The  Abyssinians  still  adhered  with  unshaken 
constancy  to  the  Monophysite  fidth ;  their  languid  belief  was 
infiamed  by  the  exercise  of  dispute;  they  branded  the  Latins 
with  the  names  of  Arians  and  Nestorians,  and  imputed  the 
adoration  of  fowr  gods  lo  those  who  senarated  the  two  natures 
of  Christ  Fremona,  a  place  of  wonhip,  or  rather  of  exile, 
was  assigned  to  the  Jesuit  missionaries.  Their  lAill  in  the 
liberal  auod  mechataic  arts,  their  theological  learning,  and  Ibe 
decency  of  their  manners,  inspired  a  banen  esteem ;  but  they 
were  not  endowed  with  ^^  gift  of  miracles,'**  and  they  v^nly 
Bolidted  a  reinforcement  of  European  troops.  The  patience 
and  dexterity  of  forty  years  at  len^  obtained  a  more'&vor- 
able  audience,  and  two  emperors  of  Abyssinia  were  persuaded 
that  Home  could  insure  the  temporal  and  everlasting  happiness 
of  her  votaries.  The  first  of  these  royal  conv^ts  lost  his 
crown  and  his  life ;  and  the  rebel  army  was  sanctified  by  the 
a^9ia,  who  hurled  an  anathema  at  the  apostate,  and  absdved 
his  subjects  from  their  oath  of  fidelity.  The  fate  of  Zadenghd 
was  revenged  by  the  courage  and  fortune  of  Susneus,  who 

"'  John  Bermudez,  whose  relation,  printed  at  LisboD,  1569,  wm 
translated  into  English  by  Purchas,  (Pilgrims,  L  vli  c.  7,  p.  1149,  Ac,) 
and  from  thence  mto  French  by  La  Oroce,  (Ghristianiame  d'Ethiopie, 
p.  92 — 265.)  The  ^ieoe  is  curious ;  but  the  author  may  be  suspected 
of  deceiving  Abvssinia,  Rome,  and  Portu^aL  His  title  to  the  md: 
of  patriarch  is  dark  and  doubtful,  (Ludolph.  Comment  No.  101,  t>. 
478.) 

"•  Reliffio  Romana  ...  nee  predbus  patrum  nee  mtraculis  ab  ipds 
editis  suffiilcaebatur,  is  the  uncontradiotea  sssurance  of  the  derout  em- 
peror Susneus  to  his  patriarch  Mendez,  (Ludoli*-  Comment.  No.  126, 
p.  629;)  and  aoch  assunuices  should  be  predoUsIy  kcpt^  na  an  antidote 
against  any  marvellous  legends. 
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aaoended  the  ^aam  under  the  nasne  of  Segoecl,  and  more 
vigoronaly  proseoated  the  pious  eDteq>r]ee  of  lu»  kinsman. 
After  Uie  antosement  of  some  nneqnal  combats,  between  the 
Jesuito  and  hk  iilitorate  priests,  the  emperor  declared  himself 
a  proeeiyte  to  the  synod  of  Gfaaloedon,  presuming  that  his 
cleivy  and  pe^le  woxM  embrace  without  delay  Uie  religion 
of  their  prince.  The  liberty  of  dioioe  was  succeeded  by  a  law, 
whidi  imposed,  under  pain  of  death,  the  belief  of  the  two  natures 
of  Christ :  the  AbysHinians  were  enjoined  to  work  and  to  play 
on  the  Sabbath;  and  Segued,  in  the  hce  of  Europe  and 
Afinca,  renounced  his  connection  with  the  Alexandrian  church. 
A  J«isuit,  Alphonso  Mendes,  the  Catholic  patriarch  of  ^dBitbio- 
pia,  aooepted,  in  the  ^lame  of  Urban  VIll,  the  homage  and 
al:9uration  of  the  pnitent  ^  I  confess,"  said  the  emperor  on 
his  knees,  ^  I  confess  that  the  pop*  is  the  vicar  of  Christ,  the 
successor  of  St  Peter,  and  the  sovereign  of  the  workL .  To 
him  I  swear  true  obedience,  and  at  his  feet  I  oftr  my  perscm 
and  kingdom."  A  similar  oa&  was  repeated  by  his  son,  his 
brother,  the  cleigy,  the  nobles,  and  even  the  ladies  of  the 
court:  the  Latin  patriarch  was  invested  with  honors  and 
wealth ;  and  hie  missionaries  erected  their  churches  or  citadels 
in  the  most  convenient  stations  of  the  empire.  The  Jesuits 
themselves  deplore  the  fatal  indiscretion  of  their  chie^  who 
forgot  the  mildness  of  the  gospel  and  the  policy  of  his  order, 
to  introduce  with  hasty  violence  the  liturgy  of  Some  and  the 
inquisition  of  Portusal.  He  condemned  the  ancient  practice  ^ 
of  circumcision,  whiiSi  health,  rather  than  anpeistition,  had  first 
invented  in  the  climate  of  ifithiopia.^*^  A  new  baptism,  a 
new  ordination,  was  infficted  on  the  natives ;  and  they  trem- 
bled with  horror  when  the  most  holy  of  the  dead  were  torn 
from  their  graves,  when  the  most  illustrious  of  the  living  were 
excommunicated  by  a  foreign  priest    In  the  defence  of  their 


^**  T  am  aware  how  tender  is  the  question  of  drcamdrioD.  Yet  I 
will  affirm,  1.  That  the  JSfhiopians  have  a  physieal  reason  for  tiie 
circmnciaioa  of  malee,  and  even  of  females,  (Rechcrches  Philoso* 
phiqaes  tur  les  Americains,  torn,  ii)  2.  That  it  was  practised  in 
^Ethiopia  long  before  the  intcoductioD  of  Judaism  or  Christianity, 
(Heroaoi  1  H.  c.  104.  Marsham,  Canon.  ChroD.  p.  72,  78.)  "  Infantes 
circamcidunt  ob  consuetudinemn,  non  ob  Judaismmn,"  says  Gregory 
the  Abyssinian  priest,  (apfld  Fabric  Lux  Christiana,  p.  720.)  Tet 
in  the  heat  of  dispute,  the  Portuguese  were  sometimes  branded  with 
the  name  of  uncireitmeiud,  (La  Crose,  p.  80.  Ludolph.  Hbi  and 
Comment  L  iil  c.  k) 
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religion  and  liberty,  the  Abysainianfl  rose  in  arms,  with  des- 
perate but  uDsuccesBfol  zeal.  Five  rebellions  were  extin- 
guished in  the  blood  of  the  insurgents :  two  abunas  were  slain 
in  battle,  whole  legions  were  slaaghtered  in  the  field,  or  suf- 
focated in  their  caverns ;  and  neither  merits  nor  rank,  n<v  seic, 
oould  save  from  an  ignominious  death  the  enemies  of  Rome. 
But  the  viotorious  monarch  was  finally  subdued  by  th§  con- 
stancy of  the  nation,  of  his  mother,  of  lus  son^  and  of  his  most 
faithnil  fiiends.  Segued  listened  to  the  voice  of  pity,  of  rea- 
son, perhaps  of  Ibar :  and  his  edict  of  liberty  (u  conscience 
instantly  revealed  the  tyranny  and  weakness  of  the  Jesuito. 
On  the  death  of  his  father,  Basihdes  expelled  the  Latin  patri- 
arch, and  restored  to  the  wishes  of  th9  nation  the  faith  and 
the  discipline  of  Egypt.  The  Monophysite  churches  re- 
sounded with  a  song  of  triumph,  ^Vthat  Uie  sheep  of  ^Ethiopia 
were  now  delivered  from  the  hyaenas  of  the  West;"  and  the 
gates  of  that  solitary  realm  were  forever  shut  against  the  arts, 
the  sdenoo,  and  the  fanaticism  of  Europe.^^' 


,Xil 


'**  The  three  Protestant  historiflns,  Ludolphus,  (Hist  JBthiopica» 
Franoofuri  1681 ;  Commentariua,  1691 ;  Relatio  Nots,  inx,  1698,  in 
fi>lio,)  Geddes,  (Chopch  History  of  JBtUopia,  London,  1696,  in  8vo^) 
and  La  Croze,  (Hist  du  OhriBtianieme  d'Ethiopie  et  d'Armenie, 
La  Haye,  1789,  in  12mo^)  have  drawn  their  principal  materials  from 
the  Jesuits,  especially  from  the  General  History  of  TelleE,  published  in^ 
Portuguese  at  Coimbra,  1660.  We  might  be  surprised  at  their  frank- 
ness ;  but  their  most  flagitious  vice,  the  spirit  of  persecution,  was  in 
their  eyes  the  most  meritorious  virtue.  Ludolphus  possessed  some, 
though  a  slight,  advantage  from  the  iBthiopic  utnguage,  and  the  per- 
sonal conversation  of  Gregory,  a  free-spiritea  Abyssinian  priest,  whom 
he  iuTited  from  Rome  to  the  court  of  Saxe-Gotha.  See  the  Theologia 
ifithiopica  of  Gregory,  in  Fabric  Lux  Eyangelii,  p.  716—784.)* 


*  The  travels  of  Brace,  iOustrated  by  those  of  Idr.  Sah,  and  the  narrative 
of  Nathaniel  Fearce,  have  broaght  us  again  acquainted  with  this  remote 
region.  Whatever  may  be  their  s^ulative  opinions,  the  barbarous  manners 
of  the  Ethiopians  seem  to  be  gaming  more  and  nxire  the  ascendency  over 
the  practice  of  Christianity.— MT 
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CHAPTER  ILVIII. 

PLAK«07  THB   TWO  LAST  TOLUIIBB. BUCOSSSIOK    AND   OHAR- 

ACTBB8    OF    THB    OBSSK    EMPERORS    OF    CQNSTANTIirOFLB, 
FROM   THB  TIMB    OF  HERAOLIUB  TO  THB   LATl4   CONaUBST. 

I  :HAyB  now  deduced  from  Trajan  to  Constantine,  from 
Constanttne  to  Heracfius,  the  regular  series  of  the  Roman 
emperora ;  and  faithftdly  exposed  the  prosperous  and  adverse 
fortunes  of  their  reigns.  Five  centuries  of  the  decline  and  fiill 
of  the  empire  have  already  elapsed;  but  a  period  of  more 
tiian  eight  hundred  years  still  separates  me  from  the  term  of 
my  labors,  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks.  Should 
I  persevere  in  the  same  course,  should  I  observe  the  same 
measure,  a  prolix  and  slender  thread  would  be  spun  tiirough 
many  a  volume,  nor  would  the  patient  reader  find  an  adequate 
reward  of  instruction  or  amusement  At  every  step,  as  we 
sink  deeper  in  the  decUne  and  fall  of  the  Eastern  empire,  the 
annals  of  each  succeeding  reign  would  impose  a  more  un- 
grateful and  melancholy  Uink,  These  annals  must  continue 
to  repeat  a  tedious  and  uniform  tale  of  weakness  and  misery ; 
the  natural  connection  of  causes  and  events  would  be  broken 
by  frequent  and  hasty  transitions,  and  a  minute  accumu- 
lation of  circumstances  must  destroy  the  light  and  effect  of 
those  general  pictures  which  compose  the  use  and  ornament 
of  a  remote  history.  From  the  time  of  Heraclius,  the  Byzan- 
tine theatre  is  contracted  and  darkened :  the  line  of  empire, 
which  had  been  defined  by  the  laws  t>f  Justinian  and  the  arms 
of  Belisarius,  recedes  on  all  sides  from  our  view;  the  Roman 
name,  the  proper  subject  of  our  inquiries,  is  reduced  to  a  nar- 
row corner  of  Europe,  to  the  lonely  suburbs  of  Constantino- 
ple ;  and  the  &te  of  the  Oreek  empire  has  been  compared  to 
that  of  the  Rhine,  which  loses  itself  in  the  sands,  before  its 
wateis  can  mingle  with  the  ocean.  The  scale  of  dominion  is 
diminished  to  our  view  by  the  distance  of  time  and  place ; 
nor  is  the  loss  of  external  splendor  compensated  by  the  nobler 
gifts  of  virtue  and  genius.  In  the  last  moments  of  her  decay, 
Constantinople  was  doubtless  more  opulent  and  populous  than 
Athens  at  her  most  flourishing  sera,  when  a  scanty  sum  of  nx 
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thoqaand  talents,  or  twelve  hundred  thousand  ponnds  sterling, 
was  possessed  by  twenty-one  thousand  male  citizens  of  an 
adult  age.  But  each  of  these  citizens  was  a  freeman,  who 
dared  to  assert  the  liberty  of  his  thoughts^  words,  and  actions ; 
whose  person  and  properhr  were  guwded  by  equal  law ;  and 
who  exerdsed  his  independBnt  vote  in  the  government  of  the 
republic.  Their  numbers  seem  to  be  multiplied  by  the^tioi^ 
and  various  discriminationa  of  character;  under  the  shield  of 
freedom,  on  the  wings  of  emulation  and  vanity,  each  Athenian 
aspired  to  the  level  of  the  national  dignity ;  fix>m  this  com- 
manding eminence,  some  chosen  spirits  soared  beyond  the 
reach  of  a  vulgar  eye ;  and  the  chances  of  superior  merit  in  a 
great  and  populous  kingdom,  as  they  are  proved  by  experi- 
ence, would  eKcm^  the  ccxnputation  of  imaginary  millions. 
The  territories  of  Athens,  Sparta,  and  their  lulies,  do  not  ex- 
ceed a  moderate  province  of  Fnnce  or  England ;  but  after 
the  trophies  of  Salamis  and  Platea,  they  expand  in  our  fiincy 
to  the  gigantic  size  of  Aaia,  which  had  been  trampled  under 
the  feet  of  the  victorious  Greeks.  But  the  subjects  of  the 
Byzantine  empire,  who  assume  and  dishonor  the  names  both  of 
Greeks  and  Romans,  present  a  dead  uniformity  of  abject  vices, 
which  are  neither  softened  by  the  weakness  of  huipanity,  nor 
animated  by  the  vigor  of  memorable  crimes.  The  freemen 
of  antiquity  might  r^eat  with  generous  enthusiasm  the  sen- 
tence of  Homer,  '*  that  on  the  first  day  of  his  servitude,  the 
captive  is  deprived  of  one  half  of  his  manly  virtue."  But  the 
poet  had  only  seen  the  effects  of  civil  or  domestic  slavery,  nor 
could  he  foretell  that  the  second  moiety  of  manhood  must  be 
annihilated  by  the  spiritual  despotism  which  shackles  not  only 
the  actions,  but  even  the  thoughts,  of  the  prostrate  votary.  By 
this  double  yoke,  the  Greeks  were'  oppressed  under  the  suc^ 
cessors  of  Heracliqs ;  the  tyrant^  a  law  of  eternal  justice,  was 
degraded  by  the  vices  of  lus  subjects ;  and  on  the  throne,  in 
the  camp,  in  the  schools,  we  search,  perhaps  with  fruitless 
diligence,  the  names  and  characters  that  may  deserve  to  be 
rescued  from  oblivion.  Nor  are  the  defects  of  the  subject 
compensated  by  the  skill  and  variety  of  the  painters.  Of  a 
q>aoe  of  eight  hundred  years,  the  four  first  centuries  are  over- 
spread with  a  doud  interrupted  by  some  faint  and  broken  rays 
of  historic  light :  in  the  lives  of  the  emperors,  from  Maurice 
to  Alexius,  Basil  the  Macedonian  has  alone  been  the  theme 
of  a  separate  work ;  and  the  absence^  or  loss,  or  imperfection 
of  contempofary  evidence,  must  be  poorly  supplied  by  the 
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doubtftd  aaihority  of  move  rooent  tompilen.  The  kna  last  oen- 
turiea  are  exempt  from  the  reproaeh  ci  penary ;  and  with  the 
Gomneniflin  fiunily^  the  historic  muse  of  Ooostontinople  agnin 
raviveB,  but  her  apparel  is  gaudy,  her  motions  are  withovt 
elegance  or  gnoe.  A  Bncoesnon  of  priests,  or  oomtierB, 
treads  in  each  oUier's  footsteps  in  the  same  path  ci  serritiide 
and  snpeiBtition :  their  views  are  narrow,  their  judgment  is  fee- 
ble or  conrapt ;  lUid  we  dose  the  volome  of  oopions  barrenness, 
still  ignorant  of  tlie  canses  of  events,  the  oharaeteis  of  the 
actors,  and  the  manners  of  the  timss  which  they  celebrate  or 
deplore^  The  observation  which  has  been  applied  to  a  man, 
may  be  extended  to  a  whole  people,  that  the  eneigy  of  the 
gwotd  is  oommnnlcated  to  the  pen ;  and  it  will  be  fouid  by 
experience,  that,  the  tone  of  history  will  rise  or  fidl  with  the 
qpirit  of  the  9g&, 

From  these  oonsiderationi^  I  shonld  have  abandoned  with- 
out regret  the  Greek  slaves  and  their  servile  historians,  had  I 
not  r^ected  that  the  fiite  of  the  Byinntine  monarchy  k 
jpanivefy  connected  with  the  most  splendid  and  important 
revolations  which  have  changed  the  state  of  the  world.  The 
space  of  the  lost  provinces  was  immediately  replenished  with 
new  colonies  and  rising  kinffdoms :  the  active  virtues  of 
peace  and  war  deserted  vpm  Sie  vanquished  to  the  victorious 
nations;  and  it  is  in  their  origin  and  conquests,  in  their 
religion  and  government,  that  we  must  explore  the  causes  and 
effects  of  the  decline  ^nd  M  of  the  Eastern  empire.  Nor 
will  this  scope  of  narrative,  the  ridhes  and  variety  of  these 
materials,  be  incompatible  with  the  unity  of  design  and  com- 
position. As,  in  his  daily  prayers,  the  Mussulman  of  Fez  or 
Delhi  still  turns  his  &ce  towards  the  temple  of  Mecca,  the 
historian's  eye  shall  be  always  fixed*  on  the  city  of  Oonstanti* 
nople.  The  exounive  line  may  embrace  the  wilds  of  Arabia 
and  Tartaiy,  but  the  drele  will  be  ultimately  reduced  to  the 
decreasing  Umit  of  the  Roman  monarchy. 

On  this  prindple  I  shall  now  establish  the  plan  of  ^  last 
two  volumes  of  the  present  work.  The  first  chapter  will 
contain,  in  a  regular  series,  the  emperors  who  reigned  at 
Constantinople  during  a  period  of  six  hundred  yean,  ^m  the 
days  of  Heraclins  to  the  Latin  conquest;  a  rapid  abstract, 
which  may  be  supported  by  a  general  appeal  to  the  order  and 
text  of  the  original  historians.  In  this  introductioD,  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  the  involutions  of  the  throne,  the  sucoession 
of  families,  the  perscoial  chanictem  of  the  Gredc  princes,  the 
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mode  of  their  fife  and  deaih,  the  maiims  and  influenoB  ci 
their  domestic  government,  and  the  tendency  of  their  reign  to 
accelerate-  or  suspend  the  downM  of  the  Eastern  empire. 
Such  a  chronological  review  will  serve  to  iflustrate  the  vari- 
ous aigoment  of  the  subsequent  chapters ;  and  each  circum- 
stance of  the  eventful  stoiy  of  the  Barbarians  will  adf^t  itself 
in  a  proper  place  to  the  Byzantine  annals.  The  internal 
"state  of  the  empire,  and  the  dangerous  heresy,  of  the  Pauli- 
dans,  which  shook  the  East  and  enlightened  the  West,  will 
be  thd  subject  of  two  separate  chapters ;  bat  these  inquiries 
must  be  postponed  till  our  further  progress  shall  have  opened 
the  view  of  the  world  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centoriea  of  the 
Christian  sera.  After  this  foundation  of  Byiantine  history, 
the  following  nations  wiU  pass  before  our  eyes,  and  each  will 
occupy  the  space  to  which  it  may  be  entitled  by  greatness  or 
merit,  or  the  degree  of  coiinection  with  the  Roman  world  and 
the  present  age.  I.  The  Frakxs;  a  general  appellation 
which  includes  all  the  Barbarians  of  France,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many, who  were  united  by  the  sword  and  sceptre  of  Char- 
lemagne. The  persecution  o(  images  and  their  votaries 
separated  Borne  and  Italy  vfrpm  the  Byzantine  throne,  and 
prepared  the  restoration  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  West 
II.  The  Arabs  or  Sabaobks.  Three  an^le  chapters  will  be 
devoted  to  this  curious  and  interesting  object  In  the  firsts 
after  a  picture  of  the  oonntry  and  its  in^bitants,  I  shall  inves- 
tigate tiie  character  of  Mahit>met ;  the  character,  refigion,  and 
success  of  the  prophet.  In  the  second,  I  shall  lead  the  Arabs 
to  the  conquest  of  Syria,  E^t^  and  Africa,  the  provinces  of 
the  Roman  empire;  nor  can  I  check  their  victorious  career 
till  they  have  overtluown  the  monarchies  of  Persia  and  Spain. 
In  the  third,  I  shall  inquire  how  Constantinople  and  Europe 
were  saved  by  the  luxury  and  arts,  the  division  and  decay,  of 
the  empire  of  the  caliphs.  A  single  chapter  will  include, 
in.  The  BuLoARiANB,  IV.  HuK&ARiANB,  and,  v.  Russians, 
who  assaulted  by  sea  or  by  land  the  provinces  and  the  capi- 
tal ;  but  the  last  of  these,  so  important  in  their  present  great- 
ness, will  excite  some  curiosity  in  their  origin  and  infancy. 
VI.  The  NoiufANS ;  or  rather  die  private  adventurers  of  that 
warlike  people,  who  founded  a  powerful  kingdom  in  Apulia 
and  Sicily,  shook  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  displayed  the 
trophies  of  chivalry,  and  almost  realized  the  wonders  of 
romance.  VIE.  The  Latins;  the  subjects  of  die  pope,  the 
nations  of  the  West^  who  enlisted  under  the  banner  of  the 
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crom  foi  the  reooveiy  or  relief  of  the  holy  iepnlehre.  The 
Greek  emperoiB  were  terrified  and  preBerved  by  the  myriads 
of  pilgritDB  who  marched  to  JeroBalem  with  Godfrey  of  Bou- 
illon and  the  peers  of  Christendom.  The  second  and  third 
cmsades  trod,  in  the  £3otstepe  of  the  first :  Asia  and  Bmope 
were  mingled  in  a  sacred  war  of  two  hundred  years ;  and  the 
Christian  powers  were  bravely  resisted,  and  finally  expelled, 
by  Saladin  and  the  Mamelukes  of  Egyp^  ^^  ihea^  memo- 
rable crusades,  a  fieet  and  army  of  french  and  Venetians 
were  diverted  from  Syria  to  the  Thraeian  Bosphorus:  they 
assaulted  the  capital,  they  subverted  the  Qteek  monarchy: 
and  a  dynasty  of  Lstin  princes  was  seated  near  threeeeore 
yean  on  the  throne  of  Constantino.  YII.  The  Greeks  them- 
selves, during  this  period  of  captivity  aeai  exile,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  foreign  nation;  the  enemies,  and  again  the 
sovereigns  of  Constantinople.  Misfortune  had  relmidled  a 
spark  of  national  virtue;  and  th^  Imperial  series  may  be 
continued  with  some  dignity  from  their  restoration  to .  the 
Tui^h  conquest  .  IX.  The  Moguls  and  Takxars.  By  the 
arms  of  Zingis  and  his  descendants,  the  globe  was  shaken 
from  China  to  Poland  and  Greece:  the  sultans  were  over- 
thrown :  the  caliphs  felV  and  the  Caesars  trembled  on  their 
throne.  The  victories  of  Timour  suspended  above  fifty  years 
the  final  ruin  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  X.  I  l^ave  already 
noticed  the  first  appearance  of  the  Tdrks  ;  and  the  names  of 
the  fathers,  of  /sdjtik  and  Othman,  discriminate  the  two 
succesdve  dynasties'  of  the  nation,  which  emerged  in  the 
eleventh  century  from  the  Scythian  wilderness.  The  former 
established  a  splendid  and.  potent  kingdom  from  the  banks  of 
the  Oxus  to  Antioch  and  Nice;  and  the  first  crusade  was 
provoked  by  the  violation  of  Jerusalem  and  the  danger  of 
Constantinople.  From  an  humble  origin,  the  Ottomans  arose, 
the  scourge  and-  terror  of  Christendom.  CoUstantinople  was 
besieged  and  taken  by  Mahomet  IL,  and  his  triumph  annihi- 
lates the  remnant,  Sie  image,  the  title,  of  the  Roman  empire 
in  the  East  The  schism  of  the  Greeks  will  be  connected 
with  their  last  calamities,  and  the  restoration  of  learning  in 
the  Western  world.  I  shall  return  from  the  captivity  of  the 
new,  to  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome  ;  and  the  venerable  name, 
the  interesting  theme,  will  shed  a  ray  of  glory  on  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  labors. . 
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Ths  empwor  .HertdioB  had  panished  a  tyrant  and  Meeadsd 
bw  throne ;  and  the  memor  j  of  hk  reign  is  perpeiuatad  bj  the 
transient  oonquesty  and  irreparable  losa^  of  the  Eaaten  prov^ 
iDoes.  After  the  death  of  Eudocia,  hk  fint  infe,  he  dnobejed 
the  patriardiy  and  violated  the  faiwa,  by  hk  secood  nDaznaoe 
with  hk  niece  Martinf ;  and  the  superstition  of  the  Greeks 
beheld  the  judgment  <^  Heaven  in  the  diseases  of  the  fiitber 
and  the  d^nnity  of  hk  o&pring.  Bat  the.  opinion  dt  an 
illegitimate  birth  k  sufficient  to  dktract  the  ehoiee^  and  loosen 
the  obedienoe,  of  the  people :  the  amlMtion  of  Martina  was 
quickened  by  maternal  love,  and  perhaps  by  the  envy  of  a 
step-mother ;  and  the  aged  husband  was  too  feeUe  to  witik- 
stand  the  arts  of  conjugal  allurements.  Constantine,  hk 
eldest  son,  enjoyed  in  a  mature  age  the  title  of  Augustas ;  but 
the  weakness  of.hk  constitution  required  a  eoUeague  and  a 
guardian,  and  he  yielded  with  seonet  reLuctanoe  to  the  par- 
tition of  the  empire.  The  senate  was  sumnooned  to  the 
palace  to  ratify  or  attest  the  association  of  Heradeonas,  the 
son  of  Martina :  the  imposition  of  the  diadem  was  consecrated 
by  the  prayer  and  blessing  of  the  patriarch ;  the  seoatois  and 
patricians  adored  the  maiesty  <^  the  mat  emperor  and  the 
partners  of  his  reign ;  ana  as  soon  as  vie  doors  were  thrown 
<^n,  thev  were  healed  by  the  tumultuary  but  important  voiee 
of  the  soldiers.  After  an  interval  of  ^\^  months^  the  pomp- 
ous ceremonies  which  formed  the  essence  of  the  Byzantine 
state  were  celebrated  in  the  cathedral  and  the  hippodromtf ; 
the  concord  of  the  royal  brothers  ?ras  affectedly  disi^yed  by 
the  younger  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  elder ;  and  the  name 
of  Martina  was  mingled  in  the  reluctant  or  v^oal  acolamatiops 
of  the  people.  Heradius  survived  thk  Msociation  about  two 
years:  hk  last  testimony  declared  hk-two  sons  the  equal 
heirs  of  the  Eastern  empire,  and  commanded  them  to  honc^ 
hk  widow  Martina  as  their  mother  and  their  sovereign. 

When  Martina  first  appeared  on  the  throne  with  the  name 
and  attributes  of  royalty,  she  was  dbtecked  by  a  firm,  though 
respectful,  opposition ;  and  the  dying  embers  of  freedom  were 
kindled  by  the  breath  of  superstitious  prejudice.  ^*  We  rev- 
erence,*' exclaimed  the  voice  <^  a  citizen,  ^  we  reveesnoe  Uie 
mother  of  our  princes ;  but  to  those  prjnces  alone  oar  obedi- 
ence k  due ;  and  Constantine,  the  elder  emperor,  k  of  an  age 
to  sustain,  in  hk  own  hands,  the  weight  of  the  sceptre.  Your 
sex  k  excluded  by  nature  from  the  toik  of  government 
How  could  you  combat,  how  could  you  answer,  the  Barba- 
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tiana,  whOi  irith  hostile  or  Meodlj  intentioiu,  maj  approach 
the  royal  city  ?  May  Heaven  avert  fironr  the  Bomaa  republie 
this  nalioiial  disgrace,  whidi  would  provoke  the  patience  of 
the  slaves  of  Persia !"  Martiaa  descended  fromr  the  throne 
with  indignationy  and  sought  a  refuge  in  the  female  apatrtm^it 
of  the  palaoB.  The  reign  of  OoDstantiiie  the  Third  lasted 
only,  one  hundred  and  three  days:  he  e^red  in  the  thirtieth 
year  of  his  age,  atid,  although  his  life  had  heea  a  long  malady, 
a  belief  was  entert|^»6d  that  poison  had  been  the  means,  and 
his  cruel  step-motmr  the  aut2K)r,  of  his  untimely  &te«  Martina 
veapefd  indeed  the  harvest  of  his  death,  and  assttined  ihe  gov> 
ernmeni  in  the  name  of  the  surviving  emperor ;  but  the 
incestuous  widow  of  Her^us  was  universally  abhorred ;  the 
jealousy  of  the  pe(^le  was  awakened,  and  the  two  orphans 
whom  Oonstantine  had  left  became  the'  objects  of  the -public 
care.  It,  was  in  vaiu  that  the  eon  of  Martina,  who  was  no 
more  than  fifteen  years.of  age,  was  taught  to  declare  himself 
the  guardian  of  his  nephews^  one  of  whom  he  had  presented 
at'  &e  baptismal  ^t :  it  was  in  vain  that  he  swore  on  the 
wood  of  (he  true  cross,  to  defend  them  against  all  their  en^ 
mies.  On  his  death-bed,  the  late  emperor  had  despatched  a 
trusty  servant  to  arm  the  troops  and  provinces  of  the  E»t  in  the 
defence  of  his  hdlpless  d^ildren  :  the  eloquence  and  liberality 
of  Valentin  had  been  successful,  and  from  his  camp  of  Chal- 
oedon,  he  boldly  demanded  the  pimi^ment  of  the  assassins, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  lavrftil  heir.  The  hcense  of  the 
soldieift,  who  devpared  the  gmpes  and  dnmk  the  wine  of  their 
Asiatic  vineyards,  proY<^ed  the  dtisens  of  Ocmstantinople 
against  the  domestic  authors  of  their  calamities,  and  the  dome 
of  St  Sophia  reichoed,  not  with  prayen  and  hymns,  but  with 
the  damors  and  ifeaptecations  of  an  enraged  multitude.  At 
their  imperious  command,  Heracleonas  appeared  in  the  pulpit 
with  the  eldeat  of  the  royal  orphan;  Constans  alone  was 
saluted  as  empeior  of  the  Romans,  and  a  crown  of  gold, 
which  had  been  taken  from  the  tomb  of  Heraclius,  was  placed 
on  his  head,  with  the  schema  benediction  of  the  patriarch. 
But  in  tbe  tumult  of  joy  tmd  indignation,  the  church  was  pil- 
li^d,  the  sanctuary  was  polluted  l^  a  promiscuous  crowd  of 
Jews  and  Barbarians ;  and  the  Monothelite  Pyrrhus,  a  crea- 
ture of  the  empress,  after  dropping  a  protestation  on  the  altar, 
escaped  by  a  prudent  flight  nom  the  zeal  of  the  Catholics. 
A  more  seriotis  and  bloody  task  was  reserved  for  the  senate, 
who  derived  a  temporary  strength  from  the  ccwsent  of  the 
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fioldiers  and  people.  Tlie  sfmt  of  Roman  freedom  renved 
the  ancient  and  awfnl  exampk^of  the  judgment  of  tyrants, 
and  the  Imperial  culprits  were  deposed  and  condemned  aa  the 
authors  of  the  death  of  Constantine.  But  the  severity  of  the 
conscript  fiithdh  was  stained  hy  tihe  indiscriminate  punish* 
ment  of  the  innocent  and  the  guilty :  Martina  and  Heracleonas 
were  sentenced  to  the  amputation,  the  former  of  her  toBffue, 
the  latter  of  his  nose;  ^d  after  this  cruel  execution,  ttiej 
consumed  the  remainder  of  their  days  ii^^le  and  oblivion. 
The  Greeks  who  were  capable  of  reflection  might  find  some 
consolation  for  their  servitude,  by  observing  the  abuse  of 
power  when  it  was  lodged  for  a  moment  in  the  hands  of 
an  aristocracy. 

We  shall  imagine  ourselves  transported  five  hundred  yean 
backwards  to  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  if  we  listen  to  the 
oration  which  Constans  11.  pronounced  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
his  age  before  the  Bysantine  senate.  After  returning  hk 
thanks  for  the  just  punishment  of  the  assassins,  who  had  inter- 
cepted the  fairest  hopes  of  his  fiither's  reign,  ^By  the  divine 
Providence,"  said  the  young  emperor,  "and  by  your  right- 
eous decree,  Martina  and  her  incestuous  progeny  have  been 
cast  headlong  from  the  throne.  Your  majesty  and  wisdom 
have  prevented  the  Roman  state  from  degenerating  into  law- 
less tyranny.  I  therefore  exhort  and  breech  you  to  stand 
forth  as  the  counsellors  and  judges  of  the  common  safety." 
The  senators  were  gratified  by  the  respectful  address  and 
liberal  donative  of  their  sovereign ;  but  these  servile  Greeks 
were  unworthy  and  r^rdless  of  fii^om ;  and  in  his  mind, 
the  lesson  of  an  hour  was  quickly  erased  by  the  prejudioes 
of  the  age  and  the  habits  of  despotism.  He  retained  only 
a  jealous  fear  lest  the  senate  or  people  should  one  day  invade 
the  right  of  primogeniture,  and  seat  his  brother  Theodofiius 
on  an  equal  throne.  By  the  imposition  of  holy  orders,  the 
gmndson  of  Heraclius  was  disqualified  for  the  purple ;  but 
&is  ceremony,  which  seemed  to  profene  the  sacraments  of 
the  church,  was  insufficient  to  appease  the  suspicions  of  the 
tyrant,*  and  the  death  of  the  deacon  Theodosius  oould  alone 
expiate  the  crime  of  his  royal  birth.*  His  murder  was 
avenged  by  the  imprecations  of  the  people,  and  the  assassin, 
in  the  ftilneds  of  power,  was  driven  from  his  capital  into 

•  HU   Holdiere    (according  to  Abalfara4ji.    Chron.  Syr.  p.  118)  called 
himanother  CftiD.    8t  Martin,  t  xi  p.  379.— M. 
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Ydimtary  and  peipetnal  exile.  Constans  embayed  for  Greeoe ; 
and,  as  if  he  meant  to  retort  the  abhorreooe  which  he  deeerved, 
he  is  said,  from  the  Imperial  galley,  to  hare  spit  against  the 
walls  of  his  native  city.  After  passing  the  winter  at  Athens^ 
he  sailed  to  Tarentnm  in  Italy,  visited  Rome,*  and  condaded 
a  long  pilgrimage  of  disgrace  and  sacrilegious  rapine,  by  fixing 
his  issidence  at  Syracuse.  But  if  Constans  oonld  fly  from 
his  people,  he  conld  not  fly  from  himselfl  The  remorse  of  his 
conscience  created  a  phantom  who  pursued  him  by  land  and 
sea,  by  day  and  by  night ;  and  the  visionary  Theodosius,  pre- 
senting to  his  lips  a  cop  of  blood,  said,  or  seemed  to  say, 
'*  Drink,  brother,  drink ;"  a  sure  emblem  of  the  aggravation  of 
his  guilt,  since  he  had  received  from  the  hands  of  the  deacon 
the  mystic  ciip  of  the  blood  of  Christ  Odious  to  himself  and 
to  mankind,  Constans  perished  by  domestic,  perhaps  J>j  epis- 
copal, treason,  in  the  capital  of  Sicily.  A  servant  who  waited 
hi  the  bath,  after  pouring  warm  water  on  his  head,  struck  him 
violently  with  the  vase.  He  fell,  stunned  by  the  blow,  and 
suffocated  by  the  water ;  and  his  attendants,  who  wondered  at 
the  tedious  delay,  beheld  with  indifiference  the  corpse  of  their 
lifeless  emperor.  Th«  troops  of  Sicily  invested  with  the  purple 
an  obscure  youth,  whose  inimitable  beauty  eluded,  and  it 
might  easily  elude,  the  declining  art  of  the  painters  and  sculp- 
tors of  the  a^e. 

Constans  nad  left  in  the  jByzantine  palace  three  sons,  the 
eldest  of  whom- had  been  clothed  in  his  in&ncy  with  the  purple. 
When  the  father  summoned  them  to  attend  his  person  in 
Sicily,  these  precious  hostages  were  detained  by  the  Greeks, 
and  a  firm  renisal  informed  him  that  they  were  the  children  of 
the  state.  The  news  of  his  murder  was  conveyed  with  almost 
supernatural  speed  from.  Syracuse  to  t^onstantinople ;  and 
Constantino,  the  eldest  of  his  sons,  inherited  his  throne  with- 
out being  the  heir  of  the  public  hatred.  His  s'ubjects  con* 
tributed,  with  zeal  and  alacnty,  to  chastise  the  guilt  and  pre- 
sumption of  a  province  which  had  usurped  the  rights  of  the 
senate  and  people ;  l^e  young  anperor  sailed  from  the  Hel- 
lespont with  a  powerful  fleet ;  and  the  legions  of  Rome  and 
Carthage  were  assembled  under  his  standard  in  the  harbor  of 
Syracuse.    The  defeat  of  the  Sicilian  tyrant  was  easy,  his 

*  He  wu  reoeiTed  id  Rome,  and  pillaged  the  chaicbea.  He  carried  off 
the  hniM  roof  of  the  Pantheon  to  Ehrracaae,  or,  ai  ScUoaaer  ooiioeivea»  to 
Gonstaaiinople.  Sofaloaaer,  Geadaeole  der  bilder-aCunnendeB  Kaiaer, 
p.  80.-M.    • 
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pmndiment  jast,  and  hk  twauteouB  head  was  eqmed  in  the 
nippodrome :  but  I  caonot  applaud  the  demencj  of  a  prince^ 
WHO,  amoDg  a  crowd  of  viotuna^  eondemned  the  soq  of  a 
patrician,  for  deploni^  with  some  bittemees  the  execatioit  of 
a  vntuooB  fiither.  The  youth  was  castrated :  he  survived 
the  operation,  and  the  memory  of  this  indecent  cnie(ty  is  pre- 
served  by  the  elevation  of  Germanus  to  the  rank  of  a  patriarch 
and  saint  After  pouring  this  bloody  libation  on  his  father's 
tomb,  Constantine  returned  to  his  capital;  and  the  growth  d[ 
his  young  beard  during  the  Sicilian  voyage  was  announced, 
by  the  fiuniliar  suroame  of  Pogonatus,  to  the  Grecian  world. 
But  his  reign,  like  that  of  his  predeceaaor,  was  stained  with 
fraternal  discord.  On  his  two  brothers,  Heractins  and  Tibe- 
rius, he  had  bestowed  the  tide  of  Augostus;  an  emptor  title, 
Ibr  theyjcx)ntinued  to  languish,  without  trust  or  power,  in  the 
solitude  of  the  palace.  At  their  secrei  instagation,  the  troops 
of  the  Anatohan  theme  or  province  approMhed  the  city  on 
the  Asiatic  side,  demanded  for  the  rojal  brothers  the  partition 
or  exercise  of  sovereignty,  and  supported  their  seditious  daim 
by  a  theological  ai^meirt  They  were  Christians,  (they 
cried,)  and  orthodox  Cathc^ics;  the  sincere  votaries  of  the 
holy  and  undivided  Trinity.  Since  there  are  three  equal  per* 
sons  in  heaven,  it  is  reasonable  there  should  be  three  equal 
persons  upon  earth.  The  emperor  invited  these  leaxiied 
divines  to  a  friendly  conference,  m  which  they  might  propose 
their  arguments  to  the  senate:  they  obeyed  the  somnxHiB, 
but  the  prospect  of  their  bodies  hangmg  on  the  gibbet  in  the 
suburb  of  Galata  reconciled  their,  companioos  to  the  unity  of 
the  reign  of  Constantiiie.  He  pardoned  his  brothers^  and  uieir 
names  were  still  pronounced  hi  the  pubfic  acdamations :  but 
on  the  repetition  or  suspicion  of  a  similar  ofienoe,  the  ob- 
noxious princes  were  deprived  of  their  titles  and  noses,* 
in  the  presence  of  ihe  Catholic  bishops  who  were  assembled 
at  Constantinople  in  the  sixtfar  general  synod.  In  the  dose  of 
lus  life,  Pogonatus  was  anxious  only  to  establish  the  right  of 

grimc^eniture :  the  heir  of  his  two  sons,  Justinian  akkd  aeno- 
III,  was  offered  on  the  ahrine  of  St  Peter,  as  a  symbol  of 
their  spiritual  adoption  by  tifts  pope;  but  the  elder  was  alone 

*  ScUouer  (Gesebichte  der  bilder^rtiinneDden  Kaiser,  p.  90)  iappcwes 
tbat  the  yoong  princes  were  mutilated  afker  the  first  huRureotioii ;  that 
after  this  the  acts  were  still  msoribed  with  their  names,  the  princes  being 
doselv  sednded  in  the  palace.  The  improbability  o£  this  circnmstanee 
inay  he  weighed  ^gaiast  GibbGD's  waat  of  auhori^  for  Jbis  stalaawwt. 
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exalted  to  the  rank  of  Augustus,  and  the  assurance  of  the 
empire. 

After  the  decease  of  his  father,  the  inheritance  of  the 
Roman  world  deyolved  to  Justinian  IL ;  and  the  name  of  a 
triumphant  lawgiver  was  dishonored  by  the  vices  of  a  boy, 
who  imitated  hu  namesake  only  in  the  expensive  luxury  of 
building*  His  passions  were  strong ;  fiis  understanding  was 
feeble ;  and  he  was  intoxicated  widi  a  foolish  pride,  that  his 
birth  had  given  him  the  command  of  milHqps,  of  whom  the 
smallest  communi^  would  not  have  chosen  him  for  their  local 
magistrate.  His  nvorite  ministers  were  two  beings  the  least 
susceptiUe  of  human  sympathy,  a  eunuch  and  a  monk :  to 
the  one  be  abandoned  the  palaoe,  to  the  other  the  finances ; 
the  former  corrected  the  emperor's  mother  with  a  scourge 
the  latter  suspended  the  insolvent  tributaries,  with  their  heads 
downwards,  over  a  slow  and  smoky  ^n*  Since  the  days  of 
Oommodus  and  OaracaUa,  the  cruelty  of  the  Boman'  princes 
had  most  commonly  been  the  effect  of  their  fear ;  but  Justin^ 
tan,  who  possessed  some  vigor  of  diaracter,  enjoyed  the  suf- 
ferings, and  iM^ved  the  revenue,  of  his  subjects,  about  ten 
years,  till  the  measure  was  fuS,  of  his  crimes  and  of  their 
patience.  In  a  dark  dungeon,  Leontins,  a  general  of  reputa- 
tion, had  groaned  above  three  years,  with  aome  of  the  noblest 
and  most  deserving  of  the  patndans :  he  was  suddenly  drawn 
forth  to  assume  the  government  of  Greece ;  and  this  promo- 
tion of  an  injured  man  was  a  mark  of  the  contempt  rather 
than  of  the  confidence  of  his  prince.  As  he  was  followed  to 
the  port  by  the  kind  offices  of  his  friends,  Leontius  observed,  ^ 
with  a  sigh,  that  he  was  a  victim  adorned  for  sacrifice,  and 
that  inevitable  death  would  pursue  his  footsteps.  They  ven- 
tured to  reply,  that  glory  and  empire  might  be  the  recompense 
of  a  generous  resolution ;  that  every  older  of  men  abhorred 
the  reign  of  a  monster ;  and  that  the  hands  of  two  hundred 
thousand  patriots  expected  only  the  voice  of  a  leader.  The 
night  was  chosen  for  thdr  deliverance;  and  in  the  first  effort 
of  the  conspirators,  the  prsfect  was  slain,  and  the  prisons 
were  forced  open:  the  emissaries  of  Leontius  proclaimea  in 
every  street,  ^'Christians,  to  St  Sophia!^  and  the  season- 
able text  of  the  patriarch,  "  This  is  the  day  of  the  Lord  T 
was  the  prdude  of  an  inflammatory  sermon.  From  the 
church  the  people  adjourned  to  the  hippodrome :  Justinian,  in 
whose  cause  not  a  sword  had  been  drawn,  was  dragged  befora 
these  tumultuary  judges,  and  thdr  damcn  demanded  tha 
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instant  death  of  the  tyrant  But  Leontius,  who  was  ahreadj 
clothed  with  the  purple,  cast  an  eye  of  pity  on  the  prostrate 
Bon  of  his  own  benefactor  and  of  so  many  emperors.  The 
life  of  Justinian  was  spared ;  the  amputation  of  his  nose,  per- 
haps of  his  tongue,  was  imperfectly  performed:  tihe  happy 
flexibility  of  the  Greek  language  could  impose  the  name  of 
Rhinotmetus ;  and  the  mutilated  tyrant  was  banished  to  Cher- 
sonffi  in  Orim-Tartary,  a  lonely  settlement,  where  com,  wine, 
and  oil,  were  imj^rted  as  foreign  luxuries. 

On  the  edge  of  the  Scythian  wilderness,  Justinian  still 
cherished  the  pride  of  his  birth,  and  the  hope  of  his  restora- 
tion. Afl;er  three  years'  exile,  he  received  the  pleasing  intel- 
ligence  that  his  injury  was  arenged  by  a  second  revolution, 
a^d  that  Leontius  in  his  turn  had  been  dethroned  and  muti- 
lated by  the  rebel  Apsimar,  who  assumed  the  more  respect- 
able name  of  Tiberius.  But  the  claim  of  lineal  succession 
was  still  formidable  to  a  plebeian  usurper ;  and  his  jealousy 
was  stimulated  by  the  complaints  and  charges  of  the  Cher- 
sonites,  who  beheld  the  vices  of  the  tyrant  in  the  spirit  of  the 
exile.  With  a  band  of  followers,  attached  to  his  person  by 
common  hope  or  common  despair,  Justinian  fled  from  the 
inhospitable  shore  to  the  horde  of  the  Chozars,  who  pitched 
their  tents  between  the  Tanais  and  Borysthenes.  The  khan 
entertained  with  pity  and  respect  the  royal  suppliant :  Phana* 
goria,  once  an  opulent  city,  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  lake 
Mceotis,  was  assigned  for  his  residence;  and  every  Boman 
prejudice  was  stifled  in  his  marriage  with  the  sister  of  the 
Barbarian,  who  seems,  however,  from  the  name,  of  Theodora, 
to  have  received  the  sacrament  of  baptism.  But  the  faithless 
Ohozar  was  soon  tempted  by  the  gold  of  Constantinople: 
and  had  not  the  design  been  revealed  by  the  conjugal  love  of 
Theodora!  her  husband  must  have  been  assassinated  or  be- 
trayed into  the  power  of  his  enemies*  After  strangling,  with 
his  own  hands,  the  two  emissaries  of  the  khan,  Justinian  sent 
back  his  wife  to  her  brother,  and  embarked  on  the  Euxine  in 
search  of  new  and  more  faithful  allies.  His  vessel  was  as- 
saulted by  a  violent  tempest ;  and  one  of  his  pious  compan- 
ions advised  him  to  deserve  the  mercy  of  God  by  a  vow  of 
general  forgiveness,  if  he  should  be  restored  to  the  throne. 
"Of  forgiveness r  replied  the  intrepid  tyrant:  "may  I 
perish  this  instant  —  may  the  Almighty  whelm  me  in  the 
waves — if  I  consent  to  spare  a  single  head  of  ray  enemies !" 
He  survived  this  impious  menace,  sailed  into  the  mouth  of  the 
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Danube,  trnsted  his  peraon  in  the  royal  Tillage  of  the  Bulga- 
rians, and  purchased  the  aid  of  Terbelis,  a  pagan  conqueror, 
by  the  promise  of  hia  dai]^ter  and  a  fair  partition  of  the 
treasures  of  the  empire.  The  Bulgarian  kingdom  extended 
to  the  confines  of  Thrace ;  and  the  two  princes  besieged  Con- 
stantinople at  the  head  of  fifteen  thousand  horse.  Apsimar 
was  dismayed  by  the  sndden  and  hostile  apparition  of  his  rival, 
whose  head  had  been  promised  by  the  Ohozar,  and  of  whose 
evasion  he  was  yet  ignorant  After  an  absence  of  ten  years, 
the  crimes  of  Justinian  were  fidntly  remembered,  and  the 
birth  and  misfortunes  of  their  hereditary  sovereign  excited 
the  pity  of  the  multitude,  ever  discontented  with  the  ruling 
powers ;  and  by  the  active  diligence  of  his  adherents,  he  was 
introduced  into  the  city  and  palace  of  Constantine. 

In  rewarding  his  allies,  and  recalling  his  wife,  Justinian  dis- 
played some  sense  of  honor  and  gratitude;*  and  Terbelis 
retired,  after  sweeping  away  a  heap  oi  gold  coin,  which  he 
measured  with  his  S^thian  whip.  But  never  was  vow  more 
religiously  performed  uian  the  sacred  oath  of  revenge  which 
he  had  sworn  amidst  the  storms  of  the  Euxine.  The  two 
usurpers  (for  I  must  reserve  the  name  of  iyrant  for  the  con- 
queror) were  dragged  into  the  hippodrome,  the  one  fi*om  his 
prison,  the  other  from  his  palace.  Before  their  execution, 
Leontius  and  Apsimar  were  cast  prostrate  in  chains  beneath 
the  throne  of  the  emperor ;  and  Justinian,  planting  a  foot  on 
each  of  their  necks,  contemplated  above  an  hour  we  chariot- 
race,  while  the  inconstant  people  shouted^  in  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist,  "  Thou  shalt  trample  on  the  asp  and  basilisk,  and  on 
the  lion  and  dracon  shalt  thon  set  thy  foot  I"  The  univeisal 
defection  which  he  had  once  experienced  might  provoke  him 
to  repeat  the  wish  of  Caligula,  that  the  Roman  people  had  but 
one  head.  Yet  I  shall  presume  to  observe,  that  such  a  wish 
is  unworthy  of  an  ingenious  tyrant,  since  his  revenge  and 
cruelty  would  have  been  extinguished  by  a  single  blow,  in- 
stead of  the  slow  variety  of  tortures  which  Justinian  inflicted 
on  the  victims  of  his  anger.  His  pleasures  were  inexhausti- 
ble :  neither  private  virtue  nor  public  service  could  expiate 
the  guilt  of  active,  or  even  passive,  obedience  to  an  ^tab- 
lished  government;  and,  during  the  six  years  of  his  new 
reign,  he  considered  the  axe,  the  cord,  and  the  rack,  as  the 


*  Of  fear  zBtber  than  of  moce  gomeiaas  motrraa.    Compare  Le  Bea«i 
▼oL  xii.  p.  64.— M. 
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only  instnunents  of  royalty.  But  Un  most  implacable  hatred 
was  pcmited  against  the  Oheraonites,  who  had  insulted  his 
^e  and  Tidatod  the  la?P8  of  hospitality.  Their  remote  sit- 
uation afforded  BOcae  means  of  defence,  or  at  least  of  escape ; 
and  a  grievous  tax  was  imposed  on  Constantinople,  to  suj^ly 
the  pr^>aratioiis  of  a  fleet  and  army.  ^  All  are  guilty,  and 
ail  must  perish,"  was  the  mandato  of  Justinian;  and  the 
bloody  execution  was  intrusted  to  his  fiiTorite  Stephen,  ^o 
was  reoomraended  hy  the  epithet  of  the  savage.  Yet  even 
the  savage  Stephen  imperfeotly  aooomplished  the  intentiona 
of  his  soversign.  The  slowneas  of  his  attack  allowed  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhaUtaats  to  withdraw  into  the  country ; 
and  the  minister  of  vengeance  contented  himself  with  reducing 
the  youth  of  both  sexes  to  a  state  of  servitude,  with  xoa8t> 
ing  alive  seven  of  the  principal  dtiaens,  with  drowning-twenty 
in  the  sea,  and  with  reserving  forty-two  in  chains  to  receive 
their  doom  from  the  mouth  or  the  emperor.  In  their  retuni, 
the  fleet  was  driven  on  the  rocky  snores  of  Anatolia ;  and 
Justinian  applauded  the  obedience  of  the  Boxitte,  which  had 
involved  so  many  thousands  of  his  suljects  and  enemies  in  a 
common  shipwieck :  but  tlie  tyrant  was  stall  insatiate  of 
blood ;  and  a  second  expedition  was  commanded  to  extarpaia 
the  remains  of  the  proscribed  coWy.  In  the  short  interval, 
the  Chersonites  had  returned  to  their  city,  and  were  prepared 
to  die  in  arms ;  the  khan  of  the  Chonos  had  r^ounced  the 
cause  of  his  odious  brother;  the  exiles  of  every  province 
were  assembled  in  T^uiis;  and  Bardanes,  under  the  name 
of  PhiiippcuB,  was  invested  with  the  purple.  The  Imperial 
troops,  unwilling  and  unable  to  perpetrate  the^revei^  or  Jus- 
tinian, escaped  his  displeasure  by  alluring  his  allegiance :  the 
fleet,  under  their  new  sovereign,  steered  back  a  more  auspi* 
dous  course  to  the  harbors  of  Sinope  and  Constantinople ;  and 
every  tongue  was  prompt  to  pronounce,  eveiy  hand  to  exe- 
cute, the  death  of  the  tyrant  Destitute  of  friends,  he  was 
deserted  by  his  Barbarian  guards ;  and  the  stroke  of  the  as- 
sassin was  praised  as  an  act  of  patriotism  and  Bcmian  virtue. 
His  son  Tiberius  had  taken  refuge  in  a  church ;  his  aged 
grandmother  guarded  tiie  door ;  and  the  innocent  youth,  sus- 
pending round  his  neck  the  most  formidable  relics,  embraced 
with  one  iiand  the  altar,  with  the  other  the  wood  of  the  true 
cross.  But  the  popular  fury  that  dares  to  trample  on  super- 
stition, is  deaf  to  the  cries  of  liumanity ;  and  the  race  of 
Herscfius  was  extingui^ed  after  a  reign  of  one  hnndred  yeaia. 
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Between  the  M  of  the  Heradian  and  fihe  nae  of  the  Isaii- 
rian  dynasty,  a  short  interval  of  six  years  is  divided  into  thrA 
reigns.  Bardanes,  or  Philippicns,  was  hailed  at  Constantinople 
aa  a  hero  who  had  delivered  his  oonntry  from  a  tyrant ;  and 
he  might  taste  sooie  moments  of  happiness  in  the  first  trans- 
ports of  sincere  and  imiverMl  joy.  J nstinian  had  left  behind 
aim  an  ample  treasure,  the  fruit  of  cruelty  and  rapine :  but 
this  uaeful  fond  was  soon  and  idly  dissipated  by  his  suooessor. 
On  the  festival  of  his  birthday,  Philippictts  entertained  the 
multitude  with  the  games  of  the  hippodrome ;  from  thence  he 
paraded  thiongh  the  streets  with  a  thousand  banners  and  a 
thousand  trumpets ;  refreshed  himself  in  l^e  baths  of  Zeuxip- 
pus,  and  retaraing  to  the  palace,  entertained  his  nobles  with 
a  smnpiuous  banquet  At  the  meridian  hour  he  withdrew  to 
his  chamber,  intoxicated  with  iattery  and  wine,  and  forgetful 
that  his  example  had  made  eveiy  subject  ambitious,  and  that 
every  ambitious  subject  was  bis  secret  enemy.  Some  bold 
oonspiraton  introdaosd  themselvee  in  the  disorder  of  the 
feast;  and  the  slumbering  monardi  was  surprised,  bound, 
blinded,  and  deposed,  before  he  was  sensible  of  his  danger. 
Yet  the  traitors  were  deprived  of  their  reward  ;  and  the  free 
voice  of  the  senate  and  people  promoted  Aitemius  from  the 
<3&ce  of  secretary  to  that  of  emperor :  he  assumed  the  title 
of  AnastasiuB  the  Second,  and  displayed  in  a  short  and  tron- 
Ided  reign  the  virtues  both  of  peace  and  war.  But  after  the 
extinction  of  the  Imperial  line,  the  rule  of  obedience  was 
violated,  and  every  change  difiused  the  seeds  of  new  revolu- 
tions. In  a  mutmy  of  the  fleet,  an  obscure  and  reluctant 
officer  of  the  revenue  was  Ibvcibly  invested  with  the  purple : 
afier  some  months  of  a  naval  war,  Anastasius  resigned  the 
sceptre ;  and  the  conqueror,  Theodosius  the  Third,  submitted 
in  his  turn  to  the  superior  ascendant  of  Leo,  the  general  and 
emperor  of  the  Oriental  troops.  His  two  predecessors  were 
pennitted  to  embrace  the  ecdesiastical  profession:  the  rest- 
less impatience  of  Anastasius  tempted  him  to  risk  and  to  lose 
his  life  in  a  treasonable  enterprise ;  but  the  last  days  of  Theo- 
dosius were  honorable  and  secure.  The  single  sublime  word, 
''hxalth,"  which  he  inscribed  on  his  tomb,  expresses  the 
confidence  of  philosophy  or  religion;  and  the  fame  of  his 
miracles  was  louff  preserved  among  the  people  of  Ephesus. 
This  convenient  shelter  of  the  church  might  sometimes  im- 
pose a  leseon  of  demeocy ;  but  it  may  be  questi<med  whether 
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it  18  for  the  public  interest  to  diminiih  the  perik  of  miBiiooen- 
fill  ambition. 

I  have  dwelt  on  the  £all  of  a  tyrant ;  I  shall  briefly  repre- 
sent the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty,  who  is  known  to  poeterilr 
by  the  invectives  of  his  enemies,  and  whose  public  and  pn- 
vate  life  is  involved  in  the  ecdesiastical  story  of  the  Icono- 
clasts. Yet  in  spite  of  ihe  clamors  of  superstition,  a  favor- 
able prejudice  for  the  character  of  Leo  the  Isaurian  may  be 
reasonably  drawn  from  the  obscurity  of  his  birth,  and  the 
duration  of  his  reign.  —  L  In  an  age  of  manly  spirit,  the 
prospect  of  an  Imperial  reward  would  have  icmdled  every 
energy  of  the  mind,  and  produced  a  crowd  of  competit<»8  as 
deserving  as  they  were  desirous  to  reign.  Even  in  the  cor- 
ruption and  debility  of  the  modem  Greeks,  the  Ovation  <^ 
a  plebeian  from  the  last  to  the  first  rank  of  sodety,  supposes 
some  qualifications  above  the  level  of  the  multitude.  He 
would  probably  be  ignorant  and  disdainful  <^  speculative 
science;  and,  in  the  pursuit  of  fortune,  he  might  absolve 
himself  from  the  obligations  of  benevolence  and  justice ;  but 
to  his  character  we  may  ascribe  the  useful  virtues  of  pru- 
dence and  fortitude,  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  the 
important  art  of  gaining  their  confidence  and  directing  their 
passions.  It  is  agreed  &at  Leo  was  a  native  of  Isauria,  and 
that  Conon  was  his  primitive  name.  The  writers,  whose 
awkward  satire  is  praise,  describe  him  as  an  itinerant  pedler, 
who  drove  an  ass  with  some  paltry  merchandise  to  the  coun- 
try fiiirs ;  and  foolishly  relate  that  he  met  on  the  road  some 
Jewish  fortune-tellers,  who  promised  him  the  Roman  empire, 
on  condition  that  he  should  abolish  the  worship  of  idols.  A 
more  probable  account  relates  the  migration  of  his  father 
from  Asia  Minor  to  Thrace,  where  he  exercised  the  lucrative 
trade  of  a  grazier ;  and  he  must  have  acquned  considerable 
wealth,  since  the  first  introduction  of  his  son  was  procured  by 
a  supply  of  five  hundred  sheep  to  the  Lnperial  camp.  His 
first  service  was  in  the  guards  of  Justinian,  where  he  soon 
attracted  the  notice,  and  by  degrees  the  jealousy,  of  the 
tvrant  His  valor  and  dexterity  were  conspicuous  in  the 
Colchian  war :  from  Anastasius  he  received  the  command  of 
the  Anatolian  leeions,  and  by  the  suffi'age  of  the  soldiers  he 
was  raised  to  ue  empire  with  the  general  applause  of  the 
Boman  world.  —  H.  in  this  dangerous  elevation,  Leo /.the 
Third  supported  himself  against  me  envy  of  his  equak,  the 
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diaoontent  of  a  powerful  fection^  and  the  assaulia  of  his  for- 
eign and  domestic  enemies.  The  Catholics,  who  accuse  his 
religious  innovations,  are  obliged  to  confess  that  they  were 
undertaken  with  temper  and  conducted  with  firmness.  Their 
silence  respeots  the  wisdom  of  his  administration  and  the 
purify  of  his  mannezs.  After  a  reign  of  twenty-four  years, 
he  peaceably  expired  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople ;  and  the 
purple  which  he  had  acquired  was  transmitted  by  the  right 
of  inheritance  to  the  third  generation.*  ^ 

In  a  long  reign  of  thirty-four  years,  the  son  and  successor 
of  Leo,  Constantino  the  Fifth,  sumamed  Copronymus,  at- 
tacked with  less  temperate  zeal  the  images  or  idols  of  the 
churdi.  Their  votaries  have  exhausted  the  bitterness  of 
religious  gall,  in  their  portrait  of  this  spotted  panther,  this 
ant^rist,  this  flying  dr^on  of  the  serpent's  seed,  who  sur- 
passed the  vices  of  £higi9>alu8  and  Nero.  His  reign  was  a 
long  butchery  of  whatever  was  most  noble,  or  holy,  or  inno- 
cent, in  his  empire.  In  person,  the  emperor  assisted  at  the 
execution  <^  his  victims,  surveyed  their  agonies,  listened  to 
their  groans,  and  indulged,  without  satiating,  his  appetite  for 
blood :  a  plate  of  noses  was  accepted  as  a  grateful  offering, 
and  his  domestics  were  often  scourged  or  mutilated  by  the 
royal  hand.  His  surname  was  derived  from  his  pollution  of 
his  baptismal  font.  The  infant  might  be  excused;  but  the 
manly  pleasures  of  Copronymus  degraded  him  below  the 
level  of  a  brute ;  his  lust  confounded  the  eternal  distinctions 
of  sex  and  species,  and  he  seeiyed  to  extract  some  unnatural 
delight  from  the  objects  most  offensive  to  human  sense.  In 
his  religion  the  Iconoclast  was  a  Heretic,  a  Jew,  a  Mahome- 
tan, a  Pagan,  and  an  Atheist;  and  his  belief  6f  an  invisible 
power  could  be  discovered  only  in  hisjnagic  rites,  human 
victims,  and  nocturnal  sacrifices  to  Venus  and  the  dsemons 
of  antiquity.  His  life  was  stained  with  the  most  opposite 
vices,  and  the  ulcers  which  covered  his  body,  anticipated 
before  his  death  the  sentiment  of  hell-tortures.  Of  these  ac- 
cusafions,  which  I  have  so  patiently  copied,  a  part  is  refuted  by 

*  During  the  latter  part  of  hia  reign,  the  faoetilitiea  of  the  Baracena,  who 
invested  a  Pergamenian,  named  Tiberins,  with  the  purple,  and  proclaimed 
him  as  the  son  of  Jastinian,  and  an  earthqnake,  which  destroyed  the  walla 
of  Constantinople,  compelled  Leo  greatly  to  increase  the  hardens  of  taxa- 
tion upon  his  aubjeeta.  A  twelfth  was  exacted  in  addition  to  every  anrena 
{pofttviia)  as  a  wall  tax.  Theophanes,  p.  275.  Schlosser,  Bilder-sturmeud 
Kaiser,  p.  197.~M. 
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its  own  absardit^  ;  and  in  tlie  prirate  aneedotes  of  the  life  cf 
the  princes,  the  he  is  more  easy  as  the  detection  is  more  diflScnit 
Without  adopting  the  pernicious  maxim,  that  wh««  much  is 
alleged,  something  must^  be  true,  I  can  however  disoeni,  that 
Constantine  the  fifth  was  dissolute  and  cruel  Calumnj  is 
more  prone  to  exaggerate  than  to  inyent ;  and  her  lioeotioQs 
tongue  is  checked  in  some  measure  by  the  experience  oi  the 
age  and  coimtry  to  which  she  appeals.  Of  the  bishops  and 
monks,  the  generals  and  magbtrates,  who  are  said  to  have 
suffered  under  bis  reign,  the  numbers  are  recorded,  &e 
names  were  conspicuous,  the  execution  was  public,  the  muti- 
lation visible  and  permanent*  The  Catholics  hated  the  pei^ 
son  and  government  of  Gopronymus ;  but  even  their  hataed 
is  a  proof  of  their  oppression.  They  diasembled  the  provq- 
cations  which  might  excuse  or  justify  his  rigor,  but  even 
these  provocations  must  gradually  infliune  his  resentment  and 
harden  his  temper  in  the  use  or  the  abuse  of  despotism.  Yet 
the  character  of  the  fifth  Constantine  was  not  devoid  of  merit, 
nor  did  his  government  always  deserve  the  curBes  or  the  con- 
tempt of  the  Greeks.  From  the  oonfession  of  his  enemies,  I 
am  informed  of  the  restoration  of  an  andent  aqueduct,  of  the 
redemption  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  captives,  of  the 
uncommon  plenty  of  the  times,  and  of  the  new  colonies  with 
which  he  repeopled  Constantinople  and  the  Thradan  cities. 
They  reluctantly  praise  his  acUvity  and  oouiage;  he  was 
on  horseback  in  the  field  at  the  head  of  his  legions ;  and, 
although  the  fortune  of  his  arms  was  various,  he  triumphed 
by  sea  and  land,  on  the  Euphrates  and  the  Danube,  in  dvil 
and  Barbarian  war.  Heretical  praise  must  be  cast  into  the 
scale  to  counterbalance  the  weight  of  orthodox  invective. 
The  Iconoclasts  revered  the  virtues  of  the  prince :  forty  years 
after  his  death  they  still  prayed  before  the  tomb  of  the  saint 
A  rairaculoiu  vision  was  propagated  by  fanaticism  or  firand : 
and  the  Christian  hero  appeared  on  a  milk-white  steed,  bran- 
disliing  his  lance  against  the  Pagans  of  Bulgaria :  "  An  absurd 
fable/'  says  the  Catholic  historian,  ^*  since  Copionymw  is 
chained  with  the  daemons  in  the  abyss  of  hell." 

•  Ho  ifl  accnsed  of  barning  the  library  of  ConstaatiDopIe,  ibiUKled  by 
Julian,  w\\h  its  president  and  twelve  profisasora.  This  eastern  SorboooG 
had  discomfited  the  Imperial  theoloeiana  on  the  great  qaeatian  of  image- 
worship.  Schlosaer  observes  that  this  accidental  fire  took  place  six  yesna 
after  the  emperor  had  laid  the  question  of  image-worship  before  the  pro- 
fensors.  Bilder-sturmond  Kaiser,  p.  S94.  Compare  Le  Bean,  vol  ziL 
p.  156.— M. 
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Leo  tbe  Fourth,  the  son  of  the  fifth  and  the  &ther  of  the 
nzth  CoDfitantine,  was  of  a  feeble  constitutioii  both  of  mind  * 
and  body,  and  the  pinoipal  care  of  his  reign  was  the  set^e- 
ment  of  the  succession.  The  association  of  the  young  Con- 
stantine  was  urged  by  the  offidous  zeal  of  his  subjects ;  and 
the  emperor,  consdoos  of  his  decay,  complied,  after  a  prudent 
heaitatioD,  with  ibeir  unanimous  wv^es.  The  royal  in&nt,  at 
the  age  of  five  years,  was  erowned  with  his  mother  Irene ; 
and  the  national  consent  was  ratified  by  every  circumstance 
of  pomp  and  solemnity,  thai  could  dazzle  the  ^es  or  bind 
the  conscMBce  of  the  Greeks  An  oath  of  fiddity  was  ad- 
ministered in  the  palaee,  the  church,  and  the  hippodrome,  to 
the  several  orders  of  the  state,  who  adiured  the  holy  names 
of  the  S(m,  and  mother  of  God.  ''Be  witnew,  O  Chiistl 
that  we  will  watch  oirer  the  safety  of  Oonstantine  the  son  of 
Leo,  expose  our  lives  in  his  service,  and  bear  true  allegiance 
to  his  person  and  posterity."  They  pledged  their  fedth  on  the 
wood  of  the  true  cross,  and  the  act  of  ttieir  engagement  was 
deposited  on  the  akar  of  St  Sophia.  The  first  to  swear,  and 
the  first  to  violate  their  oath,  were  the  five  sons  of  Coprony- 
mus  by  a  second  marriage ;  and  the  story  of  these  prinees  is 
singular  and  tragic  The  li^ht  of  primogeniture  excluded 
them  from  the  Sirone;  the  injustice  of  their  elder  brother 
defrauded  them  of  a  legacy  of  about  two  millions  sterfing ; 
some  vain  titles  were  not  deemed  a  sufficient  compensation 
for  wealth  and  power;  and  they  repeatedly  conspired  against 
their  nephew,  bef<«e  and  after  the  death  of  hia  father.  Their 
first  attempt  was  pardoned ;  for  the  second  offence  f  they  were 
condemned  to  the  ecclesiastical  state ;  and  for  the  third  treason, 
Nioephorus,  the  eldest  and  most  guilty,  was  deprived  of  his 
eyes,  and  his  four  brothers,  Christopher,  Nicetas,  Anthemeus, 
aud  Eudoxas,  w^re  punished,  as  a  milder  sentence,  by  the 
amputation  c^  their  toQgues.  After  five  years'  confinement, 
thev  escaped  to  the  church  of  St  Sophia,  and  dispky^  a 
}>athetic  spectacle  to  the  people.  ''Countrymen  and  Chris- 
tiana,'' cried  Nicephoras  for  himself  and  his  mute  brethren, 
"  behold  the  sons  of  your  emperor,  if  you  can  still  recognize 
our  features  in  this  miserable  state.    A  life,  an  imperfect  life, 

*  SdiloMer  tliinki  more  UgUy  of  Le&B  mind ;  but  Us  only  proof  of 
bli  soperiority  u  the  anccesaeA  of  hi*  generak  9gmaBt  the  fitraoeni. 
BcUoiaer,  p.  256.-M. 

t  The  seoood  offence  was  on  the  aocetiion  of  the  young  Ooutantioe, 
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18  all  that  the  malice  of  our  enemieB  has  spared.  It  is  now 
threatened,  and  we  now  throw  ouiBelves  on  jonr  oompas- 
sion."  The  rising  murmur  might  have  produced  a  revolntioii, 
had  it  not  been  checked  bj  the  presence  of  a  minieter,  who 
soothed  the  unhappy  princes  with  flatterj  and  hope,  and 
gently  drew  them  from  the  sanctuaiy  to  the  pakoe.  Ihej 
were  speedily  embarked  for  Greece,  and  Athens  was  allotted 
for  the  place  of  their  exile.  In  this  calm  retreat^  and  in  their 
helpless  condition,  Nicephoms  and  his  brothers  were  tor- 
mented by  the  thirst  of  power,  and  tempted  by  a  Sdavonian 
diief,  who  offered  to  break  their  prison,  and  to  lead  them  in 
arms,  and  in  the  purple,  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople.  But 
the  Athenian  people,  ever  zealous  in  the  cause  of  bene,  pre- 
vented her  justice  or  cruelty ;  and  the  five  sons  of  Coprony- 
mus  were  plunged  in  eternal  darkness  and  oblivion. 

For  himself  that  emperor  had  chosen  a  Barbarian  wife,  the 
daughter  of  the  khan  oi  the'Chozars ;  but  in  the  maniage  of 
his  heir,  he  preferred  an  Athenian  virgin,  an  orphan,  seven- 
teen years  old,  whose  sole  fortune  must  have  consisted  in  her 
personal  accomplishments.  The  nuptials  of  Leo  and  Irene 
were  celebrated  with  royal  jpomp ;  she  soon  aoquifed  the  love 
and  confidence  c^  a  feeble  husband,  and  in  his  testament  he 
declared  the  empress  guardian  of  the  Roman  world,  and  of 
their  son  Gonstantine  the  Sixth,  who  was  no  more  than  ten 
years  of  age.  During  his  childhood,  Irene  most  ably  and 
assiduously  discharged,  in  her  public  administration,  the  duties 
of  a  faithful  mother ;  and  her  zeal  in  the  restoration  of  images 
has  deserved  the  name  and  honors  of  a  saint,  which  she  still 
occupies  in  the  Greek  calendar.  But  the  emperor  attained 
the  maturity  of  youth;  the  maternal  yoke  became  more 
grievous ;  and  he  listened  to  the  fi&vorites  of  his  own  age, 
who  shared  his  pleasures,  and  were  ambitious  of  sharing  his 
power.  Their  reasons  convinced  him  of  his  right,  their 
praises  of  his  ability,  to  reign ;  and  he  consented  to  reward 
the  services  of  Irene  by  a  perpetual  banishment  to  the  Isle 
of  Sicily.  But  her  vigilance  and  penetration  easily  discon- 
certed their  rash  projects :  a  similar,  or  more  severe,  punish- 
ment was  retaliated  on  themselves  and  their  advisers;  and 
Irene  inflicted  on  the  ungrateful  prince  the  chastisement  of  a 
boy.  After  this  contest,  the  mother  and  the  son  were  at  the 
head  of  two  domestic  fiictions ;  and  instead  of  mild  influence 
and  volunUry  obedience,  she  held  in  chains  a  captive  and  an 
enemy.    The  empress  was  overthrown  by  the  aouse  of  vie- 
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tory ;  the  oath  of  fidelity,  which  she  exacted  to  herself  alone, 
was  proQoanoed  with  reluctant  murmurB  ^  and  the  bold  refbsal 
of  the  Armenian  guards  encouraged  a  free  and  general  decla- 
ration, that  Oonstantine  the  Sixth  was  the  lawful  emperor  of 
the  Romans.  In  this  character  he  ascended  his  hereditary 
throne,  and  dismissed  Irene  to  a  life  of  solitude  and  repose. 
But  her  haughty  spirit  condescended  to  the  arts  of  dissimula- 
tion :  she  flattered  the  bishops  and  eunuchs,  revived  the  filial 
tenderness  of  the  prince,  regained  his  confidence,  and  betrayed 
bis  credulity.  The  character  of  Oonstantine  was  not  destitute 
of  aense  or  spirit ;  but  his  education  had  been  studiously  neg- 
lected ;  and  the  ambitious  mother  exposed  to  the  public  censure 
the  vices  which  she  had  nourished,  and  the  actions  which  she 
had  secretly  advised :  his  divorce  and  second  marriage  offended 
the  prejudices  of  the  clei^,  and  by  his  imprudent  rigor  he . 
forfeited  the  attachment  of  t^e  Armenian  guards.  A  powerful 
conspiracy  was  formed  for  the  restoration  of  Irene ;  and  the 
secret,  though  widely  diffused,  was  fiuthfully  kept  above  eight 
months,  till  the  emperor,  suspicious  of  his  danger,  escaped 
from  Constantinople,  with  the  design  of  appealing  to  the  prov- 
inces and  armies.  By  this  hasty  flight,  the  empress  was  left 
on  the  brink  of  the  precipice ;  yet  before  she  implored  the 
mercy  of  her  son,  Irene  addressed  a  private  epistle  to  the  friends 
whom  she  had  placed  about  his  person,  with  a  menace,  that 
unless  they  accomplished,  she  would  reveal,  their  treason. 
Their  fear  rendered  them  intrepid ;  they  seized  the  emperor 
on  the  Asiatic  shore,  and  he  was  transported  to  the  porphyry 
apartmeift  of  the  palace^  where  he  had  first  seen  the  light 
In  the  mind  of  Irene,  ambition  had  stifled  every  sentiment 
of  humanity  and  nature ;  and  it  was  decreed  in  her  bloody 
council,  that  Oonstantine  should  be  rendered  incapable  of  the 
throne:  her  emissaries  assaulted  the  sleeping  prince,  and 
stabbed  their  daggers  with  such  violence  and  precipitation  into 
his  eyes  as  if  they  meant  to  execute  a  mortal  sentence.  An 
ambiguous  passage  of  Theophanes  persuaded  the  annalist  of 
the  church  tnat  death  was  tne  immediate  consequence  of  this 
barbarous  execution.  The  Oatholics  have  been  deceived  or 
subdued  by  the  authority  of  Baronius;  and  Protestant  zeal 
has  reechoed  the  words  of  a  cardinal,  desirous,  as  it  should 
seem,  to  favor  the  patroness  of  images.*     Yet  the  blind  son 

*  Gibbon  bs*  been  attacked  on  aoooont  of  this  statement  but  is  sncoess- 
ftUfy  defended  by  Bchlosser.  B.  a  Kaiser,  p.  337.  Conpare  Le  Bean,  c.  zii. 
p.  379.— M. 
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of  Irene  survived  manj  year^^  oppreaaed.  by  the  court  and 
forgotten  by  the  world;  the  laaarian  dynasty  was  silently 
extinguished;  and  the  memory  of  Constantine  was  recalled 
only  by  the  nuptials  of  his  diEiughter  Euphroeyne  with  the 
emperor  Michael  the  Second. 

The  most  bigoted  orthodoxy  has  justly  execrated  the  un- 
natural mother,  who  may  not  easily  be  paralleled  in  the  history 
of  crimes.  To  her  bloody  deed  superstition  has  attributed  a 
subsequent  darkness  of  seventeen  days ;  during  which  many 
vessels  in  midday  were  driven  from  their  course,  as  if  the  sun, 
a  globe  of  fire  so  vast  and  so  remote,  could  sympathise  with 
the  atoms  of  a  revolving  planet.  On  earth,  the  crime  of 
Irene  was  left  five  years  unpunii^ed ;  her  reign  was  crowned 
with  external  splendor ;  and  if  she  could  silence  the  voice  of 
conscience,  she  neither  heard  nor  regarded  the  reproaches  of 
mankind.  The  R(»nan  world  bowed  to  the  government  of  a 
female;  and  as  she  moved  throufi^h  the  streets  of  Constant!* 
nople,  the  reins  of  four  milk-white  steeds  were  held  by  as 
many  patridans,  who  marched  on  foot  before  the  golden  diar* 
iot  of  their  queen.  But  these  patricians  were  for  the  most 
part  eunuchs;  and  their  black  ingratitude  justified,  on  this 
occasion,  the  popular  hatred  and  contempt  Kaised,  enriched, 
intrusted  with  the  fitat  dignities  of  the  empire,  they  basely 
conspired  against  their  benefjactress ;  the  great  treasurer 
Nicephorus  was  secretly  invested  with  the  purple;  her  suc- 
cessor was  introduced  into  the  palace,  and  crowned  at  St 
Sophia  by  the  venal  patriarch,  in  their  first  interview,  she 
recapitulated  with  dignity  the  revolutions  of  her  life,  gently 
accused  the  perfidy  of  Nicephorus,  insinuated  that  he  owed 
his  life  to  her  unsuspicious  clemency,  and  for  the  throne  and 
treasures  which  she  resigned,  solicited  a  decent  and  honorable 
retreat  His  avarice  refused  this  modest  compensation ;  and, 
in  her  exile  of  the  Isle  of  Lesbos,  the  empress  earned  a  scan^ 
subsistence  by  the  labors  of  her  distaff. 

Many  tyrants  have  reigned  undoubtedly  more  criminal  than 
Nicephorus,  but  none  perhaps  have  more  deeply  incurred  the 
universal  abhorrence  of  their  people.  His  character  was 
stained  with  the  three  odious  vices  of  hypocrisy,  ingratitude, 
and  avarice:  his  want  of  virtue  was  not  redeemed  by  any 
superior  talents,  nor  his  want  of  talents  by  any  pleasing  qual- 
ifications. Unskilful  and  unfortunate  in  war,  Nicephorus  was 
vanquished  by  the  Saracens,  and  slain  hy  the  Bulgarians ;  and 
the  advantage  of  his  death  overbalanced,  in  the  public  opinioD, 
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die  deairaetioQ  <^  a  RomaQ  army.*  Hk  aon  and  heir  Stania- 
das  escaped  from  the  field  with  a  mortal  wound;  yet  six 
months  of  an  expiring  life  were  sufficient  to  refute  his  inde- 
oenty  though  popular  declaration,  that  he  would  in  all  thinga 
avoid  the  example  of  his  &ther.  On  the  near  prospect  oi  his 
decease,  Michael,  the  great  master  of  the  palace,  and  the  hus- 
band of  his  sister  Prooc^a,  waa  named  by  every  person  of 
the  palace  and  city,  except  by  hk  envious  brother.  Tenacious 
of  a  sceptre  now  &lling  from  his  hand,  he  conspired  against 
the  life  of  his  successor,  and  cherished  the  idea  of  chan|;ing 
to  a  democracy  the  Eoman  empire.  But  these  rash  projects 
served  only  to  inflame  the  seal  of  the  people  and  to  remove 
the  scruplee  of  the  candidate :  Michael  me  First  accepted  the 
purple,  and  before  he  sunk  into  the  grave  the  son  of  Ni- 
cephorns  implored  the  demen^  of  his  new  sovereign.  Had 
Michael  in  an  age  of  peace  ascended  an  hereditaiy  throne, 
he  might  have  leaned  mnd  died  the  &t^  of  his  people:  but 
his  nuld  virtues  were  adapted  to  the  shade  of  private  life,  nor 
was  he  capable  of  controlling  the  ambition  ci  his  equals,  or  of 
lesisting  the  arms  of  the  victorious  Bulgarians.  While  his 
want  of  ability  and  success  expioeed  him  to  the  contempt  of 
the  soldiers,  the  masculine  spirit  of  hia  wife  Procopia  awakened 
their  indignation.  Even  the  Greeks  of  the  ninth  century  were 
provoked  by  the  insolence  of  a  female,  who,  in  the  front  of 
the  standards,  presumed  to  direct  their  discipline  and  animate 
their  valor;  and  their  licentious  clamors  advised  the  new 
Semiramis  to  reverence  the  mnesty  of  a  Roman  camp.  Af- 
ter an  unsuccessful  campaign,  the  emperor  left,  in  their  win- 
ter-quarters of  Thrace,  a  disafiected  army  under  the  command 
of  his  enemies ;  and  their  artlul  eloquenpe  persuaded  the  sol- 
diers to  break  the  dominion  of  the  eunuchs,  to  degrade  the 
husband  of  Procopia,  and  to  assert  the  right  of  a  militaiy  elec- 
tion. They  marched  towards  the  capital :  yet  the  clergy,  the 
senate,  and  the  people  of  Constantinople,  adhered  to  the  cause 
of  Michael ;  and  the  troops  and  treasures  of  Asia  mi^t  have 
protracted  the  misduefs  of  dvil  war.  But  his  humanity  (by 
the  ambitious  it  will  be  termed  his  weakness^  protested  that  not 
a  drop  of  Christian  bbod  should  be  shed  in  nis  quarrel,  and  his 
messengers  presented  the  conquerors  with  the  keys  of  the  dty 


*  The  Syrian  historian  AhonlfaradJ.  Chron.  Svr.  p.  133,  139,  speaka  of  him 
a  a  brave,  prudent,  and  piouB  prince,  formidabf 
o.vu.p.409.    Oompwe  SoUDiseri  p.  Ssa^M. 
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aad  the  palace.  They  were  disarmed  by  his  innooenoe  and 
Biibmission ;  hk  life  and  his  eyes  were  spared ;  and  the  Imperial 
monk  enjoyed  the  oomforts  of  sditude  and  religion  above  thir- 
ty-two years  after  he  had  been  stripped  of  the  purple  and  sep- 
arated firom  his  wife. 

A  rebel,  in  the  time  of  Nio^homs,  the  famous  and  nnfor- 
tanate  Bardanes,  had  once  the  curiosity  to  consult  an  Asiatic 
prophet,  who,  after  prognosticating  his  fall,  announced  the 
fortunes  of  his  three  principal  officers,  Leo  the  Armenian, 
Michael  the  Phrygian,  and  Thomas  the  Cappadocian,  the  suc- 
cessive reigns  of  tiie  two  former,  the  fruitless  and  &tal  enter- 
prise of  Um  third.  This  prediction  was  verified,  or  rather  was 
produced,  by  the  event  Ten  years  afterwaids,  when  the 
Iliradan  camp  rejected  the  husband  of  Procopia,  the  crown 
was  presented  to  the  same  Leo,  the  first  in  military  rank  and 
the  secret  author  of  the  mutiny.  As  he  afifected  to  hesitate, 
"  With  this  sword,''  said  his  companion  Michael,  **^  I  will  open 
the  gates  of  Constantinople  to  your  Lnperial  sway ;  or  instant- 
ly jplunge  it  into  your  bosom,  if  you  obstinately  resist  the  just 
desires  of  your  fellow-soldiers."  The  compliance  of  the  Ai^ 
menian  was  rewarded  with  the  empire,  and  he  reigned  seven 
yean  and  a  half  under  the  name  of  Leo  the  Fifth.  Educated 
in  a  camp,  and  ignorant  both  of  laws  and  letters,  he  introduced 
into  his  civil  government  the  rigor  and  even  cruelty  of  military 
discipline ;  but  if  his  severity  was  sometimes  dangerous  to  the 
innocent,  it  was  always  formidable  to  the  guilty.  His  re- 
ligious inconstancy  was  taxed  by  the  epithet  of  Chameleon, 
but  the  Catholics  have  acknowledged  by  the  voice  of  a  saint 
and  confessors,  that  the  life  of  the  Iconoclast  was  useful  to 
the  republic.  The  zeal  of  his  companion  Michael  was  repaid 
with  riches,  honors,  and  military  (k)mmand ;  and  his  subordi- 
nate talents  were  beneficially  employed  in  the  public  service. 
Yet  the  Phrygian  was  dissatisfied  at  receiving  as  a  favor  a 
scanty  portion  of  the  Imperial  prize  which  he  had  bestowed 
on  his  equal ;  and  his  discontent,  which  sometimes  evaporated 
in  hasty  discourse,  at  length  assumed  a  more  threatening  and 
hostile  aspect  against  a  prince  whom  he  represented  as  a  cruel 
tyrant  That  tyrant,  however,  repeatedly  detected,  warned, 
and  dismissed  the  old  companion  of  his  arms,  till  fear  and 
resentment  prevailed  over  gratitude;  and  Michael,  after  a 
scrutiny  into  his  actions  and  desi^s,  was  convicted  of  treason, 
and  sentenced  to  be  burnt  alive  in  the^  furnace  of  the  private 
baths.    The  devout  humanity  of  the  empress  Hieophano  was 
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fiital  to  her  hteband  and  fiunily.  A  sofemn  day,  the  twenty* 
fifth  of  December,  had  been  fixed  ht  the  execution:  she 
ui^ged,  that  the  anniversaiy  of  the  Savior's  birth  would  be 
pto&ned  by  this  inhuman  speotade,  and  Leo  consented  with 
reluctance  to  a  decent  respite.  But  on  the  vigil  of  the  feast, 
his  sleepless  anxiety  prompted  him  to  visit  at  the  dead  of  night 
the  chamber  in  which  his  enemy  was  confined :  he  beheld 
him  released  from  his  chain,  and  stretdied  on  his  jailer's 
bed  in  a  profound  slumber.  Leo  was  alarmed  at  these  signs 
of  security  and  intelliffenoe ;  but  thou^  he  retired  with  silent 
steps,  his  entrance  and  departure  were  noticed  by  a  slave  who 
lay  concealed  in  a  comer  of  the  prison.  Under  the  pretence 
of  requesting  the  spiritual  aid  of  a  confessor,.  Michael  informed 
the  oonspiraton,  that  their  lives  depended  on  his  discretion, 
and  that  a  few  hours  were  left  to  assure  their  own  safety,  by 
the  deliverance  of  their  firiend  and  country.  On  the  great 
festivals,  a^osen  band  of  priests  and  chanters  was  admitted 
into  the  palace  by  a  private  gate  to  sing  matins  in  the  chapel ; 
and  Leo,  who  regulated  with  the  same  strictness  the  discipline 
of  the  choir  and  of  the  camp,  was  seldom  absent  from  these 
early  devotions.  In  the  ecclesiastical  habit^  but  with  their  swords 
under  their  robes,  the  conspirators  mingled  with  the  proceaaion, 
lurked  in  the  anp^les  of  the  chapel,  and  expected,  as  the  signdi 
of  murder,  the  mtonation  of  the  first  psalm  by  the  emperor 
himself.  The  imperfect  light,  and  the  uniformity  of  dreas, 
might  have  fevored  his  escape,  whilst  their  assault  was  pointed 
against  a  harmless  priest ;  but  they  soon  discovered  their  mis- 
t&e,  and  encompassed  on  all  sidea  the  royal  victim.  Without 
a  weapon  and  without  a  friend,  he  grasped  a  weighty  cross, 
and  stood  at  bay  against  the  hunters  of  his  life ;  but  as  he 
asked  for  mercy,  ^^  This  is  the  hour,  not  of  mercy,  but  of 
vengeance,''  was  the  inexorable  reply.  The  stroke  of  a 
weU-aimed  sword  separated  from  his  body  the  right  arm  and 
the  cross,  and  Leo  the  Armenian  was  slain  at  the  foot  of  the 
ahar. 

A  memorable  reverse  of  fortune  was  displayed  in  Michael 
the  Second,  who  from  a  defect  in  his  speech  was  sumamed 
the  Stammerer.  He  was  snatched  from  the  fiery  furnace  to 
the  sovereignty  of  an  empire ;  and  as  in  the  tumult  a  smith 
could  not  readily  be  found,  t^e  fetters  remained  on  his  legs 
several  hours  afCer  he  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  the  Caesars. 
The  royal  blood  which  had  been  the  price  of  his  elevation, 
was  unprofitably  spent :  in  the  purple  he  retained  the  ignoUe 
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TMM  of  hk  ofigin;  and  Michael  lost  his  ptoTiDOM  with  as 
rapioe  indifoenee  as  if  they  had  been  the  inheritanoe  of  his 
fiUhen.  Hift  title  waa  disputed  by  Thomas,  the  last  of  the 
military  triumvirate,  iHio  transpmrted  into  Europe  foniaoore 
thousand  Barbarians  from  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian.  He  lotmed  the  siege  of  Constantino- 
ple ;  but  the  capital  was  deifanded  with  spiritual  and  carnal 
weapons ;  a  Bu^^arian  kmg  assaulted  the  camp  of  the  Orien- 
tals, and  Thomas  had  the  mislbrtune,  or  the  weakness,  to  fidl 
alive  into  the  power  of  the  conqueror.  Hie  hands  and  feet 
of  ^  rebd  were  amputated;  he  was  phwed  on  an  ass,  and, 
amidst  the  insults  of  the  people,  was  Jed  through  the  streets, 
which  he  sprinkled  with  his  blood.^  The  depravation  of  man- 
ners, as  savage  as  the  v  were  eomipt,  is  marked  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  emperor  himsel£  D^  to  the  lamentation  of  a 
fellow-eoldier,  he  inceaaantly  pressed  the  dieoovery  of  more 
accomplices,  till  his  curiosity  was  ehedced  by  the  question  of 
an  honest  or  guilty  minister :  **  Would  you  give  credit  to  an 
enemy  against  the  most  frithful  of  your  friends  ?**  After  the 
death  of  his  first  wife,  the  emperor,  at  the  request  of  the  sen* 
ate,  drew  from  her  monastery  Euphrosyne,  the  daughter  of 
Constantine  the  Sixth.  Her  ai^^  birth  might  justify  a  stipu- 
lation in  the  marriage-contract,  that  her  duldien  should  equally 
share  the  emjnre  with  their  elder  brother.  But  the  nuptiak 
of  Michael  and  Euphrosyne  were  barren ;  and  she  was  con- 
tent with  the  title  of  mother  of  Theophiius,  his  son  and  suo- 


The  character  of  Theophiius  is  a  rare  eiamnle  in  whidi 
religious  zeal  has  allowed,  and  perhaps  magnified,  the  virtuea 
of  a  heretic  and  a  persecutor.  Hb  valor  ww  often  fialt  by  the 
enemies,  and  his  justice  by  the  subjects,  of  the  monarchy ; 
but  the  valor  of  Theophiius  was  rash  and  frtiitleas,  and  hb 
justice  arbitrary  and  cruel  He  displayed  the  banner  of  the 
cross  against  the  Saraeens ;  but  his  five  ezpeditiona  were  con- 
cluded by  a  signal  overthrow  :  Amorium,  the  native  city  of 
his  ancestors,  was  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  from  his  mil- 
itary toils  he  derived  only  the  surname  of  the  Unfortunate. 
The  wisdom  of  a  sovereign  is  comprised  in  the  institntion  of 
laws  and  the  choice  of  magistrates,  and  while  he  seems  with- 
out action,  his  civil  government  revolves  round  his  centre  with 
the  silence  and  order  of  the  planetary  system.  But  the  jus- 
tice of  Theophiius  was  finhioned  on  the  model  of  the  Oriental 
despot^  who^  in  personal  and  imguhur  aels  of  authority,  cob- 
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•nit  tiie  reason  or  paation  oi  the  moment  witlMMit  mMMiriiig 
the  Benteuce  by  the  law,  or  the  penalty  by  the  offenoe.  A 
po<v  woman  threw  herself  at  the  emparor'a  feet  to  complain 
of  a  powerful  neighbor,  the  brother  of  the  empreas,  who  had 
raised  his  palaoe-wall  to  such  an  inoonvenient  height,  that  her 
humble  dwelling  was  excluded  from  light  and  air!  On  the 
proof  of  the  fact,  instead  of  granting,  iS^e  an  ordinary  judge, 
sufficient  or  ample  damages  to  the  plainti£^  the  sovereign  ad- 
judged to  her  use  and  benefit  the  palace  and  the  ground.  Nor 
was  Theophilus  content  with  this  extravagant  satisfiMstion :  his 
zeal  converted  a  ci?ii  trespass  into  a  criminal  act;  and  the 
unfortunate  patrician  was  stripped  and  scourged  in  Uie  public 
place  of  Constantinople.  For  some  venial  ofoices,  some  de- 
net  oi  equity  <»r  vigilance,  the  prindpal  ministerB,  a  pr^sfect, 
a  qusBstor,  a  captain  of  the  guaids,  were  banished  or  mutilated, 
or  scalded  with  boiling  pitch,  or  burnt  alive  in  the  hippodrome ; 
and  as  these  dreadful  examples  mi^ht  be  the  efiSacts  of  error 
or  caprice,  they  must  ha?e  alienated  &om  his  service  thia  beit 
and  wisest  of  the  citizens.  But  the  pride  of  the  m(»iarch  was 
flattered  in  the  exercise  of  power,  or,  as  he  thought,  of  virtue ; 
and  the  people,  safe  in  their  obscurity,  applauded  the  danger 
and  debasement  c^  their  superiors.  This  extraordinary  rigor 
was  justified,  in  some  measure,  by  its  salutary  consequences ; 
since,  after  a  scrutiny  of  asventeen  days,  not  a  complaint  or 
abuse  could  be  found  in  the  court  or  city  ;  and  it  might  be 
alleged  that  the  Greeks  could  be  ruled  only  with  a  rod  of  iron, 
and  that  the  public  interest  is  the  motive  and  law  of  the  su- 
preme judge.  Tet  in  the  crime,  or  the  suspicion,  of  treason, 
that  judge  is  of  all  others  the  most  credulous  and  partial. 
Theophilus  might  inflict  a  tardy  vengeance  on  the  assassins 
of  Leo  and  the  saviors  oi  his  &ther;  but  he  enjoyed  the 
fruits  of  their  crime;  and  his  jealous  tyranny  sacrificed  a 
brother  and  a  prince  to  the  future  safety  of  his  life.  A  Per- 
sian of  the  race  of  the  Sassanides  died  in  poverty  and  exile 
at  Constantinople,  leaving  an  only  son,  the  iasue  of  a  plebeian 
marriage.  At  the^  age  of  twelve  years,  the  royal  birth  of 
Tbeophobus  was  revealed,  and  his  merit  was  not  unworthy 
of  his  birth.  He  was  educated  in  the  Byzantine  palace,  a 
Christian  and  a  soldier;  advanced  with  rapid  steps  in  the 
career  of  fortune  and  glory ;  received  the  hand  of  the  em- 
peror's sister ;  and  was  promoted  to  the  command  <^  thirty 
thousand  Persians,  who,  like  his  fether,  had  fled  from  the- 
Mahometan  conquerors.    These  troops,  doubly  infected  with 
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meroenary  and  fimatic  vices,  were  desirous  of  rerolting 
against  their  benefiactor,  and  erecting  the  standard  of  their 
native  king ;  but  the  loyal  Theophobus  rejected  their  offets, 
disconcerted  their  schemes,  and  escaped  from  their  hands  to 
the  camp  or  palace  of  his  royal  brother.  A  generous  confi- 
dence might  have  secured  a  raithful  and  able  guardian  for  hb 
wife  and  his  in&nt  son,  to  whom  Theophilus,  in  the  flower  of 
his  age,  vas  compelled  to  leave  the  inheritance  of  the  empire. 
But  lids  jealousy  was  exa^erated  by  envy  and  disease;  he 
feaijed^the  dangerous  virtues  which  might  either  support  or 
t>ppress  their  infancy  and  weakness ;  and  the  dying  emperor 
demanded  the  head  of  the  Persian  prince.  With  savage  de- 
light he  recognized  the  fiuniliar  features  of  his  brother  :  ^  Thou 
art  no  longer  Theophobus,''  he  said  ;  and,  unking  on  his  couch, 
he  added,  with  a  faltering  voice,  ^  Soon,  too  soon,  I  shall  be 
no  more  Theophilus !" 

The  Russians,  who  have  borrowed  from  the  Greeks  the 
greatest  part  of  their  civil  and  ecclesiastical  policy,  pre- 
served, till  the  last  century,  a  singular  institution  in  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Czar.  They  collected,  not  the  virgins  of  every 
rank  and  of  every  province,  a  vain  and  romantic  idea,  but  ihe 
daughters  of  the  principal  nobles,  who  awaited  in  the  palace 
the  choice  of  their  sovereign.  It  is  affirmed,  that  a  similar 
method  was  adopted  in  the  nuptials  of  Theophilus.  With  a 
golden  apple  in  his  hand,  he  slowly  walked  between  two  lines 
of  contending  beauties :  his  eye  was  detained  by  the  charms 
of  Icasia,  and  in  the  awkwardness  of  a  first  declaration,  the 
prince  could  only  observe,  that,  in  this  world,  women  had 
been  the  cause  of  much  evil ;  **  And  surely,  sir,"  she  pertly 
replied,  "they  have  likewise  been  the  occasion  of  much 
-good."  This  affectation  of  unseasonable  wit  displeased  the 
Imperial  lover :  he  turned  aside  in  disgust ;  Icasia  concealed 
her  mortification  in  a  convent;  and  the  modest  silence  of 
Theodora  was  rewarded  with  the  golden  apple.  She  deserved 
the  love,  but  did  not  escape  the  severity,  of  her  lord.  From 
the  palace  garden  he  beheld  a  vessel  deeply  laden,  and  steer- ' 
ing  into  the  port :  on  the  discoveiy  that  the  precious  cargo 
of  Syrian  luxury  was  the  property  of  his  wife,  he  condemned 
the  ship  to  the^ames,  with  a  sharp  reproach,  that  her  ava- 
rice had  degraded  the  character  of  an  empress  into  that  of  a 
merchant  Yet  his  last  choice  intrusted  her  with  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  empire  and  her  son  Michael,  who  was  left  an 
orphan  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  age.    The   restoration  of 
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imagea,  and  the  final  extirpation  of  the  loonoclasta,  has 
endeared  her  name  to  the  devotion  of  the  Greeks ;  bat  in  the 
fervor  of  religious  zeal,  Theodora  entertained  a  grateful  regard 
for  the  memoiy  and  salvation  of  her  husband.  After  thirteen 
years  of  a  prudent  and  frugal  administration,  she  peroeived  the 
decline  of  her  influence ;  but  the  second  Irene  imitated  only 
the  virtues  of  her  predecessor.  Instead  of  conspiring  against 
the  life  or  government  of  her  son,  she  retired,  without  a  strug- 
gle,  though  not  without  a  murmur,  to  the  solitude  of  private 
Sfe,  deploring  the  ingratitude,  the  vices,  and  the  inevitable  ruin, 
of  the  worthless  youth. 

Among  the  successors  of  Nero  and  Elagabalus,  we  have 
not  hitherto  found  the  imitation  of  their  vices,  the  character 
of  a  Roman  prince  who  considered  pleasure  as  the  object  of 
life,  and  virtue  as  the  enemy  of  pleasure.  Whatever  might 
have  been  the  maternal  care  of  Theodora  in  the  education  of 
Michael  the  Third,  her  unfortunate  son  was  a  king  before  he 
was  a  man.  If  the  ambitious  mother  labored  to  check  the 
progress  of  reason,  she  could  not  cool  the  ebullition  of  passion ; 
and  her  selfish  policy  was  justly  repaid  by  the  contempt  and 
ingratitude  of  the  headstrong  youth.  At  the  age  of  eighteen, 
he  rejected  her  authority,  without  feeling  his  own  incapacity 
to  govern  the  empire  and  himself.  With  Theodora,  all 
gravity  and  wisdom  retired  from  the  court ;  their  place  was 
supplied  by  the  alternate  dominion  of  vice  and  folly ;  and  it 
was  impossible,  without  forfeiting  the  public  esteem,  to  acquire 
'  or  preserve  the  favor  of  the  emperor.  The  millions  of  gold 
and  silver  which  had  been  accumulated  for  the  service  of  the 
state,  were  lavished  on  the  vilest  of  men,  who  flattered  his 
passions  and  shared  his  pleasures ;  and  in  a  reign  of  thirteen 
years,  the  richest  of  sovereigns  was  compelled  to  strip  the 
palace  and  the  churches  of  their  precious  furniture.  Like 
Nero,  he  delighted  in  the  amusements  of  the  theatre,  and 
sighed  to  be  surpassed  in  the  accomplishments  in  which  he 
should  have  blushed  to  excel.  Yet  the  studies  of  Nero  in 
music  and  poetry  betrayed  some  symptoms  of  a  lil)eral  taste ; 
the  more  ignoble  arts  of  the  son  of  Theophilus  were  confined 
to  the  chariot-race  of  the  hippodrome.  The  four  fiu^tions 
which  had  amtated  the  peace,  still  amused  the  idleness,  of 
the  capital :  for  himself,  the  emperor  assumed  the  blue  livery ; 
the  three  rival  colors  were  distributed  to  his  favorites,  and  in 
the  vile  though  eager  contention  he  forgot  the  dignity  of  his 
persoiT  and  the  safety  of  his  dominions.    He  iSenced  the 
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mesHenger  of  an  inrasion,  who  presumed  to  dirert  his  atten- 
tion in  the  most  eritica]  moment  of  the  race ;  and  by  bis  com- 
mand, the  importunate  beaeons  were  extinguished,  that  too 
frequently  spread  the  alarm  from  Tarsus  to  Constantinople. 
The  most  skilful  charioteers  obtained  the  first  place  in  his 
confidence  and  esteem ;  their  merit  was  profusely  rewarded ; 
the  emperor  feasted  in  their  houses,  and  presented  their 
children  at  the  baptismal  font ;  and  while  he  ap{>lauded  his 
own  popuUrity,  he  affected  to  blame  the  cold  and  stately 
reserve  of  his  predecessors.  The  unnatural  lusts  which  had 
degraded  even  the  manhood  of  Nero,  were  banished  from  the 
w<^d ;  yet  the  strength  of  Michael  was  consumed  by  the 
indulgence  of  love  and  intemperance.*  In  his  midnight 
revels,  when  his  passions  were  inflamed  by  wine,  he  was 
provoked  to  issue  the  most  sanguinary  commands;  and  if 
any  feelings  of  humanity  were  left,  he  was  reduced,  with  the 
return  of  sense,  to  approve  the  sadutaiy  disobedience  of  his 
servants.  But  the  most  extraordinary  feature  in  the  character 
of  Michael,  is  the  profime  mockery  of  the  religion  of  his 
country.  The  superstition  of  the  Greeks  might  indeed  excite 
the  smile  of  a  philosopher ;  but  his  smile  would  have  been 
rational  and  temperate,  and  he  must  have  condemned  the 
^orant  folly  of  a  youth  who  insulted  the  objects  of  public 
veneration.  A  buffx>n  of  the  court  was  invested  in  the  robes 
of  the  patriarch :  his  twelve  metropolitans,  among  whom  the 
emperor  was  ranked,  assumed  their  ecclesiastical  garments : 
they  used  or  abused  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  altar ;  and  in 
their  bacchanalian  feasts,  the  holy  communion  was  adminis- 
tered in  a  nauseous  compound  of  vinegar  and  mustard.  Nor 
were  these  impious  spectacles  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  the 
city.  On  the  day  of  a  solemn  festival,  the  emperor,  with  his 
bitJiops  or  buffoons,  rode  on  asses  through  the  streets,  encoun- 
tered the  true  patriarch  at  the  head  of  his  clergy ;  and  by 
their  licentious  shouts  and  obscene  gestures,  disordered  the 
gravity  of  the  Christian  procession.  Hie  devotion  of  Michael 
appeared  only  in  some  offence  to  reason  or  piety :  he  received 
.  his  theatrical  crowns  from  the  statue  of  the  Virgin ;  and  an 
Imperial  tomb  was  violated  for  the  sake  of  burning  the  bones 
of  Constantine  the  Iconoclast.  By  this  extravagant  conduct, 
the  son  of  Theophilus  became  as  contemptible  as  he  was 

*  In  a  caaopaiga  hgBmst  the  Saraoena,  he  betrayed  both  imbedUly  and 
oowanHco.    oeneahaa,  c.  iy.  p.  94.— M. 
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odiovs:  eveiy  atizai  was  inupataent  lor  the  delrrerftnee  of 
his  oountry;  aad  even  tlie  niTorites  of  the  moment  wem 
ftpprekemiye  thai  %  capriee  might  snatch  away  what  a  caprioe 
bak  bestowed.  In  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the 
hour  of  intoxication  and  sleep,  Michael  the  Third  was  mnidered 
in  his  chamber  by  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty,  whom  the 
enmeror  had  raised  to  an  eqnalil^  of  rank  and  power. 

The  genealogy  of  Basil  the  Macedonian  ^if  it  be  not  the 
SDurions  oftpring  of  pride  and  flattery)  eznibits  a  genuine 
picture  of  the  revdntion  of  the  most  illostrious  fiunilies.  The 
ArBaGides,  the  rivals  c£  Rome,  possessed  the  sceptre  of  the 
East  near  four  himdred  yean:  a  younger  brandi  of  these 
Parthian  kings  continued  to  reign  in  Armenia;  and  their 
royal  descendants  survived  the  nairtition  and  servitude  of  that 
ancient  monardiy.  Two  of  tMse,  Aitabmras  and  Chlienes, 
escaped  or  retired  to  the  court  of  Leo  the  First :  his  bounty 
seated  them  in  a  safe  and  hoapiiaUe  eadle,  in  the  province  of 
Macedonia:  Adrianople  was  their  final  settlement.  During 
^several  |(eBerationa  they  maintained  the  dignity  of  their  birth ; 
and  their  Roman  patriotism  rejected  the  tempting  offers  of  the 
Persian  and  Arabian  powers^  who  recalled  them  to  their  native 
country.  But  thor  splendor  was  insensibly  clouded  by  time 
and  poverty  ;  and  the  &ther  of  Basil  was  reduced  to  a  small 
ieyrm,  which  he  cultivated  with  his  own  hands :  yet  he  scorned 
to  disgrace  the  blood  of  the  Arsaddes  by  a  plebeian  alliance : 
his  wSd,  a  widow  of  Adrianople,  was  pleased  to  count  among 
her  ancestors  the  great  Constantino;  and  thdr  royal  in&nt 
was  connected  by  some  dark  affinity  of  lineage  or  country 
with  the  Macedonian  Alexander.  No  sooner  was  he  bom, 
than  the  cradle  of  Basil,  his  femily,  and  his  city,  were  swept 
away  by  an  inundation  of  the  Bulgarians :  he  was  educated 
a  slave  in  a  foreign  land;  and  in  this  severe  discipline,  he 
acquired  the  hardiness  of  body  and  flexibility  of  mind  which 
promoted  his  future  elevation.  In  the  age  of  youth  or  man- 
nood  he  shared  the  deliverance  of  the  Roman  captives,  who 
generously  broke  their  fetters,  marched  through  BulgEiria  to 
the  shoreB  of  the  Enxine,  defeated  two  armies  of  Barbarians, 
embarked  in  the  ships  which  had  been  stationed  for  their 
reception,  and  returned  to  Constantinople,  from  whence  they 
w4re  distributed  to  tluur  resjpective  homes.  But  the  freedom 
<^  Basil  was  naked  and  destitute :  his  ferm  was  ruined  by  the 
calamities  <^  war :  after  his  fether's  death,  his  manual  labor, 
or  service,  could  no  longer  inppcxi  a  femily  of  orphans ;  and 
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he  TOBoWed  to  seek  a  more  ooii6i»cuoiis  theatres  in  wfaidi 
every  virtue  and  every  vice  may  lead  to  the  paths  of  great- 
ness. The  first  night  of  his  arrival  at  CSonstantinople,  without 
friends  or  money,  3ie  weary  pilgrim  slept  on  the  steps  of  tho 
church  of  St  Diomede :  he  was  fed  by  the  casual  hospitality 
of  a  monk ;  and  was  introduced  to  the  service  of  a  cousin  and 
namesake  of  the  emperor  Theophilus ;  who,  though  himself 
of  a  diminutive  person,  was  always  followed  by  a  train  of  tall 
and  handsome  domesticB.  Basil  attended  his  patron  to  the 
government  of  Peloponnesus ;  eclipsed,  by  his  personal  merits 
the  birth  and  dignity  of  Theophilus,  and  formed  a  useful  con- 
nection with  a  wealthy  and  duiritable  matron  of  Patras.  Her 
spiritual  or  carnal  love  embraced  the  young  adventurer,  whom 
sue  adopted  as  her  son.  Damehs  presented  him  with  thirty 
slaves ;  and  the  produce  of  her  bounty  was  expended  in  the 
support  of  his  brothers,  vad  the  purchase  of  some  large  estates 
in  Macedonia.  His  gratitude  or  ambition  still  attuned  him 
to  the  service  of  Theophilus ;  and  a  iucky  accident  recom- 
mended him  to  the  notice  of  liie  court  A  fiunous  wrestler,* 
in  the  train  of  the  Bulgarian  ambassadors,  had  defied,  at  the 
royal  banquet,  the  boldest  and  most  robust  of  the  Greeks. 
The  strength  of  Basil  was  praised ;  he  accepted  the  challenge ; 
and  the  Barbarian  champion  was  overthrown  at  the  first  onset 
A  beautiful  bi;t  vicious  horse  was  condemned  to  be  hamstrung: 
it  was  subdued  by  the  de^dierity  and  courage  of  the  servant 
of  Theophilus ;  and  his  conqueror  was  promoted  to  an  honor- 
able rank  in  the  Imperial  stables.  But  it  was  impossible  to 
obtain  the  confidence  of  Michael,  without  complying  with  his 
vices;  and  his  new  favorite,  the  great  chamberltun  of  the 
palace,  was  raised  and  supported  by  a  disgraceful  marriage 
with  a  royal  concubine,  and  the  dishonor  of  his  sister,  who 
succeeded  to  her  place.  The  public  administration  had  been 
abandoned  to  the  CsBsar  Bardas,  the  brother  and  enemy  of - 
Theodora ;  but  the  arts  of  female  influence  persuaded  Michael 
to  hate  and  to  fear  his  uncle :  he  was  drawn  fh>m  Constanti- 
nople, under  the  pretence  of  a  Cretan  expedition,  and  stabbed 
in  the  tent  of  audience,  by  the  sword  of  the  chamberlain,  and 
in  the  presence  of  the  emperor.  About  a  month  after  this 
execution,  Basil  was  invested  with  the  title  of  Augustus  and 
the  government  of  the  empire.  He  supported  this  unequal 
association  till  his  influence  was  fortified  by  popular  esteem. 
His  ]ife  was  endangered  by  the  caprice  of  the  emperor ;  and 
his  dignity  was  pro&ned  by  a  second  colleague,  who  had. 
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rowed  in  the  galleys.  Tet  the  murder  of  his  benefactor  must 
be  condemned  as  an  act  of  ingratitude  and  treason ;  and  the 
churches  which  he  dedicated  to  the  name  of  St  Michael  were 
a  poor  and  puerile  expiation  of  his  guilt 

The  different  ages  of  Basil  the  First  may  be  eompared  with 
those  of  Augustus.  .  The  situation  of  the  Greek  did  not  allow 
him  in  his  earliest  youth  to  lead  an  army  against  his  country ; 
or  to  proscribe  the  noUest  of  her  sons ;  but  his  aspiring  genius 
stooped  to  the  arts  of  a  slave ;  he  dissembled  his  anrt>ition 
and  even  his  virtues^  and  grasped,  with  the  bloody  hand  of  an 
assassin,  the  empire  which  he  ruled  with  die  wisdom  and  ten- 
derness of  a  parent  A  private  citizen  may  feel  his  interest 
repugnant  to  his  duty;  but  it  most  be  from  a  deficiency  of 
sense  or  courage,  that  an  absolute  monarch  can  separate  hb 
happiness  from  his  glory,  or  his  glory  from  the  public  wel&re. 
The  life  or  panegyric  of  Basil  has  indeed  been  composed  and 
published  under  the  long  reign  of  his  descendants ;  but  even 
their  stability  on  the  throne  may  be  justly  ascribed  to  the 
superior  merit  of  their  ancestor.  In  his  character,  his  grand- 
son Gonstantine  has  attempted  to  delineate  a  perfect  imagg  of 
royalty:  but  that  feeble  prince,  unless  he  had  copied  a  real 
model,  could  not  easily  have  soared  so  high  above  the  l^vel 
of  his  own  conduct  or  conceptions.  But  the  most  solid  praise 
of  Basil  is  drawn  from  the  comparison  of  »  ruined  and  a 
flourishing  monarchy,  that  which  he  wrested  from  the  disso- 
lute Michael,  and  that  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  Meoedonian 
dynasty.  The  evils  which  had  been  sanctified  by  time  and 
example,  were  corrected  by  his  master-hand ;  and  he  revived, 
if  not  the  national  spirit,  at  least  the  order  and  majesty  of  the 
Roman  empire.  His  application  was  indefatigable,  his  tem- 
per cool,  his  understanding  vigorous  and  decisive ;  and  in  his 
practice  he  observed  that  rare  and  saluUry  moderation,  which 
pursues  each  virtue,  at  an  equal  distance  between  the  opposite 
vices.  His  military  service  had  beein  confined  to  the  palace ; 
nor  was  the  emperor  endowed  with  the  spirit  or  the  talents  of 
a  warrior.  Yet  under  his  reign  the  Roman  arms  were  again 
formidable  to  the  Barbarians.  As  soon  as  he  had  formed  a 
new  army  by  discipline  and  exercise,  he  appeared  in  person 
on  the  banks  of  the  Buphrates,  curbed  the  pride  <^  the  Sar- 
acens, and  suppressed  the  dangerous  though  just  revolt  of  the 
Manichseans.  His  indignation  against  a  rebel  who  had  long 
eluded  his  pursuit,  provoked  him  to  wish  and  to  pray,  that,  by 
the  grace  of  Ood^  he  might  drive  three  arrows  into  the  head 
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of  Ghiysodiir.  That  odious  head,  which  had  been  obtained 
by  treason  rather  than  by  valor,  was  suspended  torn  a  tree, 
and  thrice  exposed  to  the  dexterity  of  the  Imperial  archer; 
a  base  reven^  .against  the  dead,  more  worthy  of  the  times 
than  of  the  character  of  Basil.  But  his  principal  merit  was 
in  the  civil  administration  of  the  finances  ai^d  of  the  laws. 
To  replenish  an  exhausted  treasury,  it  was  propoaed  to  resume 
the  lavish  and  ill-placed  gifts  of  his  predecessor :  his  prudence 
abated  one  mdety  of  the  restitution;  and  a  sum  of  twelve 
hundred  thousand  pounds  was  instantiy  procured  to  answer 
the  most  pressing  dema&dsi  and  to  allow  some  space  ht  the 
mature  operations  of  economy.  Among  the  various  schemes 
for  the  improvement  of  the  revenue,  a  new  mode  was  sug- 
gested of  capitation,  or  tribute,  which  Would  have  too  mudi 
depended  on  the  arbitnury  discretion  of  the  aiasessors.  A 
snfiGkaent  list  of  honest  and  able  agents  was  instantiy  produced 
by  the  minister ;  but  on  the  more  careful  scrutiny  of  Basil 
iiimsel^  only  two  could  be  found,  who  might  be  safely  in- 
trusted with  such  dangerous  powers;  but  they  justified  hi& 
esteem  by  declining  his  confidence.  But  the  serious  and  suo- 
oessfiil  diligence  ^  the  emperor  established  by  degrees  the 
equitable  balance  of  propeity  and  payment,  ol  receipt  and 
expenditure;  a  peculiar  rand  was  appfopriated  to  each  ser^ 
vice;  and  a  pubuc  method  secured  the  interest  of  the  prince 
and  the  property  of  the  people.  After  refiwming  tho  luxury, 
he  assigned  two  patrimomal  estates  to  supply  the  decent  plenty, 
of  the  Imperial  table :  the  contributions  ai  the  subject  were 
reserved  ror  his  defence :  and  the  residue  was  employed  in 
the  embellishment  of  the  capital  and  pfovinoes.  A  taste  for 
building,  however  costiy,  may  deserve  some  praise  and  much 
excuse :  from  thence  industry  is  fed,  art  is  encouraged,  and 
some  object  is  attained  of  public  emolument  or  pleasure :  the 
use  of  a  road,  an  aqueduct,  or  a  hospital,  is  obvious  and 
solid ;  and  the  hundred  churches  that  arose  by  the  command 
of  Basil  were  consecrated  to  the  devotion  of  the  age.  Ii»  the 
character  of  a  judge  he  was  assiduous  and  impartiS ;  desirous 
to  save,  but  not  a^d  to  strike  :  the  oppressors  of  tiie  peof^ 
were  severely  chastised ;  but  his  personiu  foes,  whom  it  might 
be  unsafe  ti>  pardon,  were  condenmed,  after  the  loss  of  their 
eyes,  to  a  life  of  solitude  and  repentance.  The  change  of 
language  and  manners  demanded  a  revision  of  the  obeoleta 
jurisprudence  of  Justinian :  the  voluminous  body  of  his  Insti- 
tutes, Pandects,  Code,  and  Nov^  was  digested  under  foitj 
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tides,  in  the  Greek  idiom ;  and  the  BatUUs,  which  were 
improved  and  completed  by  his  son  and  grandson,  must  be 
leferred  to  the  original  geniiis  of  the  founder  of  Uieir  race. 
This  glonons  reign  was  terminated  by  an  acddent  in  the 
chase.  A  furious  stag  entangled  his  horns  in  the  belt  of  Basil, 
and  raised  him  from  his  horse :  he  was  rescued  by  an  attend'- 
ant,  who  cut  the  belt  and  slew  the  animal ;  but  the  fall,  or 
the  fever,  exhausted  the  strength  of  the  aged  monarch,  and 
he  ex|Hred  in  the  palace  ami&t  the  tears  of  his  family  and 
people.  If  he  struck  off  the  head  of  the  fiuthful  servant  for 
presuming  to  draw  his  sword  against  his  sovereign,  the  pride 
of  despotism,  which  had  lain  dormant  in  his  life,  revived  in 
the  last  moments  of  despair,  when  he  no  longer  wanted  or 
valued  the  opinion  of  mankind* 

Of  the  four  sons  of  the  emperor,  Constantine  died  before 
his  father,  whose  grief  and  credulity  were  amused  by  a  flat- 
tering impostor  and  a  vain  f^>parition.  Stephen,  the  youngest, 
was  content  with  the  honom  of  a  patriarch  and  a  saint;  both 
Leo  and  Alexander  were  aKke  invested  with  the  purple,  but 
the  powers  of  government  were  solely  exercised  by  the  elder 
brother.  The  name  of  Leo  the  Sixth  has  been  dignified  with 
the  title  of  pkUotopher  ;  and  the  union  of  the  prince  and  the 
sage,  of  the  active  and  speculative  virtues,  would  indeed  con- 
stitute the  perfection  of  human  nature.  ^But  the  claims  of 
Leo  are  fax  shiHrt  of  this  ideal  excellence.  >  Did  he  reduce  his 
passions  and  appetites  under  the  domini<iD  of  reason  ?  His 
life  was  spent  in  the  pomp  of  the  palace,  in  the  society  of  his 
wives  and  concalHnes;  and  even  the  clemency  which  he 
showed,  and  the  peace  which  he  strove  to  preserve,  must  be 
imputed  to  the  sonness  and  indolence  of  his  character.  Did 
he  subdue  his  prejudices,  and  those  of  his  subjects  f  His  mind 
was  tinged  wiUi  the  most  puerile  superstition ;  the  influence 
of  the  clergy,  and  the  errors  of  the  people,  were  consecrated 
by  his  laws ;  and  the  oracles  of  Leo,  which  reveal,  in  prophetic 
style,  the  fetes  of  the  empire,  are  founded  on  the  arts  of  as- 
trology and  divination.  If  we  still  inquire  the  reason  of  his 
sage  appellation,  it  can  only  be  replied,  that  the  son  of  Basil 
was  less  ignorant  than  the  greater  part  of  his  contemporaries 
in  church  and  stale;  that  his  education  had  been  directed 
by  the  learned  Pbotios;  and  that  several  books  of  profene 
and  ecdesiaiBtical  science  were  composed  by  the  pen,  or  in 
the  name,  <£  tiie  Imperial  philaaphir.  But  the  reputation 
<^  his  philosophy  and  religion  was  overthrown  by  a  dome^c 
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vice)  Um  repetitioQ  of  hit  nupdak.  The  primttave  ideas  of 
the  nierit  and  holiness  of  oetibaey  were  preaehed  by  the 
monks  and  entertained  bj  the  Gredo.  Marriage  was  allowed 
as  a  necessary  means  for  the  propagation  of  mankind ;  after 
the  death  of  either  party^  the  survivor  might  satisfy,  by  a 
second  union,  the  weakness  or  the  •  strength  of  the  flesh :  bat 
» third  marriage  wes  censured  as  a  state  of  legal  fornication; 
and  a  fourth  was  a  sin  or  scandal  as  yet  unknown  to  the 
Christians  oi  the  £asL  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  Leo 
himself  had  abolished  the  state  of  conoubiiMs,  and  condemned, 
without  annulling,  third  marriages:  but  his  patiiotism  and 
love  soon  compelled  him  to  violate  his  own  kws,  and  to 
incur  the  penance^  which  in  a  similar  case  he  had  imposed  on 
his  subjecte.  In  his  three  first  alliances,  his  nuptial  bed  was 
unfruitful;  the  emperor  lequiied  a  femiJe  companion,  and 
the  empire  a  legitimate  heir.  The  beantiful  Zoe  was  intro* 
duced  into  the  palace  as  a  concubine ;  and  after  a  trial  of 
her  fecundity,  and  the  birth  of  Ckmstantine,  her  lover  declared 
his  intention  of  legitimating  the  mother  and  the  child,  by  the 
celebration  of  his  fourth  nuptiali.  But  the  patriarch  Nicholas 
refused  his  blessing :  the  Imperial  bi^jtiam  of  the  young  prince 
was  obtained  by  a  promise  of  separatioD ;  and  the  contuma* 
cious  husband  of  Zoe  was  ezduded  from  the  omimunion  of 
the  fiiithfiiL  Neither  the  fear  of  exile,  nor  the  desertion  of 
his  bii»thren,  nor  the  authority  of  the  Latin  church,  nor  the 
danger  of  fiulure  or  doubt  in  tiie  snccession  to  the  empire, 
could  bend  the  spirit  of  the  inflexible  monk.  After  the  death 
of  Leo,  he  was  recalled  from  exile  to  the  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical administration ;  and  the  edict  of  anion  whidi  was  pro- 
mulgated in  the  name  ci  Gonstantine,  condemned  the  futare 
scandal  of  fourth  marriages,  and  left  atadt  impolation  on  his 
own  birth. 

In  the  Greek  language,  parpU  and  parpkfry  are  the  same 
word :  and  as  the  colors  of  nature  are  invariable,  we  may 
learn,  that  a  dark  deep  red  was  the  Tynan  dyeivhjch  stained 
the  purple  <^  the  andents.  An  apartment  of  the  Byantine 
palace  was  lined  with  porphyry :  it  was  reserved  for  the  use 
of  the  pfegnant  empresses;  and  the  royal  birth  of  their 
children  was  expressed  by  tiie  appellation,  of  porphyrogmUtty 
or  bom  in  the  purple.  Several  of  the  Roman  princes  had 
been  blessed  with  an'  heir;  but  this  peculiar  sntname  was  fint 
applied  to  Gonstantine  the  Seventh.  His  life  and  titular  reign 
were  of   equal  duration;    but  of  fifty-four  yean,  six  had 
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ekpfled  before  Ui  .Other's  dewth ;  aod  Ihe  bod  of  Leo  vm 
ever  liae  roliiBterj  or  reluotaat  embjeet  of  thoee  who  of^uneeed 
hi$  weakneos  or  abiieed  bis.  cooidelice.  Hie  uscle  Alezmdeiv 
who  had  hog  be^  ioyestod  wkh  the  title  of  Auguetns,  was 
the  first  colleague  and  governor  of  the  youag  prince :  bat  in 
a  rapid  career  of  viee  ^oA  folly,  the  brother  of  Leo  already 
emulated  the  reputation  of  Michael ;  and  when  he  was  extin- 
guished by  a  timely  doath^  he  entortakied  a  project  of  cas- 
tnting  his  nephew,  and  leaving  the  eaupire  to  a  worthless 
fiftvorite*  The  suooeediog  years  of  the  mamanty  of  Constan- 
tine  were  occupied  by  his  mother  Zoe,  and  a  sueoession  or 
eouneil  of  seven  regenta,  who  punued  their  interest,  gratified 
their  pasuons,  ahaodoaed  the  lepnblic,  supphmted  eiK^  other^ 
and  ftialiy  vanished  in  the  presence  c(  a  soldier.  From  an 
obscure  origin,  Bomanua  Leeapenus  had  raised  himself  to  the 
command  of  the  naval  armies;  and  in  the  anarofay  of  the 
times,  had  deserved,  or  at.  least  had  obtained,  the  national 
esteem.  With  a  victorious  and  afiectionate  fieet,  he  sailed 
fix>m  the  month  of  the  I>anube  into  the  harbor  of  Constanli- 
Dople,  and  was  hailed  as  the  deliveier  of  the  people,  and  the 
guardian  of  the  pikiee.  His  supreme  <^ke  was  at  first  do- 
fined  by  the  now  appellatioo  of  fiither  of  the  emperor ;  but 
BoBEMnus  soon  disdained  the  subordinafce  powers  of  a  miois^ 
ter,  aod  aasmned  with  the  titles  of  Csesar  and  Augustus,  the 
filll  independsBoe  of  royalty,  which  he  held  near  five-and- 
twenty  years*  His  three  sons,  Christopher,  Stephen,  and 
Constantino  wave  suoeessivttly  adorned  with  the  same  honors, 
and  the  lawfal  emperor  vae  degn^led  fi'em  the  first  to  the 
fifth  rank  iti  this  college  of  princes.  Yet,  in  the  preservatioB 
of  his  life  and  erown,  he  might  still  applaud  his  own  fortune 
aod  the  olanency  of  the  usurper.  The  examples  of  aneient 
and  modem  hislary  would  have  excused  the  ambition  of 
Bomanw :  the  powers  and  the  laws  of  the  empire  were  in 
his  hand ;  the  spurious  birth  of  OonatantiDe  would  have  justi- 
fied his  exdusioB  ;  and  the  grave  or  the  monastery  was  open 
to  receive  the  son  of  the  eoncubine.  But  Lecapenus  does 
not  appear  to  have  possessed  either  the  virtues  or  the  vices 
of  a  tyrant  The  spirit  and  activity  of  his  private  life  dis^ 
solved  away  in  the  sunshine  of  the  throne ;  and  in  his  licen- 
tious pleasures,  he  forgot  the  safety  both  of  the  republic  and 
of  his  femiiy.  Of  a  mild  and  religions  character,  he  re^ 
spected  the  sanctity  of  oaths,  the  innocence  of  the  youth,  the 
memory  of  his  parents,  and  the  attachment  of  the  people. 
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The  Btudiom  temper  and  retirement  of  OonstMitine  disarmed 
the  jealousy  of  power :  hk  books  Mid  mnnc,  his  pen  and  his 
pencil,  were  a  constant  souroe  of  amusement;  and  if  he 
ooald  impnyve  a  scanly  allowance  by  the  sale  of  his  pictures, 
if  their  price  was  not  enhanced  by  the  name  of  the  artist,  he 
was  endowed  with  a  personal  talent,  which  few  pTinoes  could 
employ  in  the  hour  of  adversity.      ^ 

The  fall  of  Romanus  was  occasioned  by  his  own  vices  and 
those  of  his  children.  After  the  decease  of  Christopher,  his 
eldest  son,  the  two  surviving  brothers  quarreled  with  each 
other,  and  conspired  against  their  father.  At  the  hour  of 
noon,  when  all  strangers  were  r^nlarly  excluded  from  the 
palace,  they  entered  his  apartment  with  an  armed  fonw,  and 
conveyed  him,  in  the  habit  of  a  monk,  to  a  small  island  in  the 
Propontis,  which  was  peopled  by  a  religious  community. 
The  rumor  of  this  domestic  revolution  exdt^  a  tumult  in  the 
city ;  but  Porphyrogenitus  alone,  the  true  and  lawful  emperor, 
was  the  object  of  the  public  care ;  and  the  sons  of  Lecapenus 
were  taught,  by  tardy  experience,  that  they  had  achieved  a 
guilty  and  perilous  enterprise  for  the  benefit  of  their  rival 
Their  sister  Hel^ia,  the  wife  of  Constantine,  revealed,  or 
supposed,  their  treacherous  design  of  assassinating  her  hus- 
baiMl  at  the  royal  banquet  His  loyal  adhe^nts  were  alarmedi 
and  the  two  usurpers  were  prevented,  soaed,  degraded  from 
the  purple,  and  embarked  for  the  same  island  and  monastery 
where  their  father  had  been  so  lately  confined.  Old  Romanus 
met  them  on  the  beach  with  a  sarcastic  smile,  and,  after  a  just 
reproadi  of  their  folly  and  ingratHnde,  prewnted  his  Imperial 
colleagues  with  an  equal  siiare  of  his  water  and  vegetable  diet 
In  the  fortieth  year  of  his  reign,  Constantine  the  Seventh  ob- 
tained the  possession  of  the  Eastern  world,  whidi  he  ruled,  or 
seemed  to  rule,  near  fifteen  years.  But  he  was  devoid  of  that 
energy  of  character  which  could  emerve  into  a  life  of  action 
and  glory ;  and  the  studies,  which  had  amused  and  dignified 
his  leisure,  were  incompatible  with  the  serious  duties  of  a 
sovereign.  The  emperor  neglected  the  practice  to  instruct 
his  son  Romanus  in  the  theory  of  government ;  while  he  in- 
dulged the  habits  of  intemperance  and  sloth,  he  dropped  the 
reins  of  the  adminutration  into  the  hands  of  Helena  his  wife ; 
and,  in  the  shifting  scene  of  her  fiivor  and  caprice,  each'  min- 
ister was  regretted  in  the  promotion  of  a  more  worthless  suo- 
oesBor.  Yet  the  birth  and  misfortunes  of  ConstantiDe  had 
endeared  him  to  the  Greeks ;  they  excused  his  feilings;  they 
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respected  his  leading,  his  ionooenoa,  and  charity,  his  love  of 
justice ;  and  the  oeremooy  of  his  fimenil  was  moarned  with 
the  unfeigned  team  of  his  subjectSr  The  body,  aooording  to 
ancient  custom,  lay  in  state  in  the  vestibule  of  the  palace ; 
and  the  civil  and  military  officers,  the  patricians,  the  senate, 
and  the  clergy  approached  in  due  order  to  adore  and  kiss  the 
inanimate  corpse  of  their  sovereign.  Before  the  prooeasion 
moved  towartb  the  Imperial  sepulGhre,  a  herald  proclaimed 
this  awful  admonition :  "^  Arise,  O  king  of  the  worldi,  and  obey 
the  summons  of  the  King  of  kings!" 

The  death  of  Ck>nstantine  was  imputed  td  poison ;  and  his 
son  Romanus,  who  derived  that  name  from  his  maternal 
grandfather,  ascended  the  throne  of  Constantinople.  A  prince 
who,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  could  be  suspected  of  anticipating 
his  inheritance,  must  have  been  already  lost  in  the  public 
esteem;  yet  Romanus  was  rather  weak  than  wicked;  and 
the  largest  share  of  the  guilt  was  taransferred  to  his  wife, 
Theophano,  a  woman  of  base  origin,  masculine  spirit,  and 
flagitious  manners.  The  sense  of  personal  glory  and  public 
happiness,  the  true  pleasures  of  royalty,  were  unknown  to  the 
son  of  ConstantiDe ;  and,  while  the  two  brothers,  Nicephorus 
and  Leo,  triumphed  over  the  Saracens,  the  hours  which  the 
emperor  owed  to  his  people  were  consumed  in  strenuous  idle- 
ness. In  the  morning  he  visited  the  circus ;  at  noon  he  feasted 
the  senators ;  the  greater  part  of  the  afternoon  he  spent  in 
the  sphamsterium,  or  tennis-court,  the  only,  theatre  of  his 
victories ;  from  thence  he  passed  over  to  the  Asiatic  side  of 
the  Bosphorus,  hunted  and  killed  four  wild  boars  of  the 
largest  size,  and  returned  to  the  palace,  proudly  content  with 
the  labors  of  the  day.  In  strength  and  beauty  he  was  con- 
spfcnous  above  his  equals:  tall  and  straight  as  a  young 
cypress,  his  complexion  was  fair  aqd  florid,  his  eyes  spark- 
ling, his  shoulders  broad,  his  nose  long  and  aquiline.  Yet  even 
these  perfections  were  insufficient  to  fix  the  love  of  Theoph- 
ano ;  and,  after  a  reign  of  four*  years,  she  mingled  for  her 
husband  the  same  deeply  draught  which  she  had  composed  for 
his  &ther. 

By  his  marriage  with  this  impious  woman,  Romanus  the 
vounger  left  two  sons,  Basil  the  Second  anci  Constantine  the 
If mth,  and  two  daughters,  Theophano  and  Anne.    The  eldest 

*  Three  yasn  tad  five  months.  Leo  Diiconas  ia  Nkftrahr.  Byx.  Hist 
p.  SO.— M . 
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ikter  was  giyen  to  Otho  the  8eooAd,  elftperor  of  the  West; 
Ibe  jounger  became  the  wife  of  Wokldomir,  great  duke  and 
apostle  of  Rufifiia,  and  by  the  tnarriage  of  her  graoddaugfater 
witJi  Henry  the  First,  king  of  Franoe,  the  blood  of  the  Maee- 
donians,  and  perhaps  of  the  Arsacides,  still  ttows  in  the  reiBs 
of  the  Bourlxyn  line.  After  the  death  of  her  hmbandf  the 
empress  aspired  to  reign  in  the  name  of  her  sons,  the  elder 
of  whom  was  five,  and  the  younger  only  two,  years  of  age ; 
but  she  soon  felt  the  Instability  of  a  throne  which  was  sap* 
ported  by  a  female  who  could  not  be  esteemed,  and  twoinfitnto 
who  oould  not  be  feared.  Theophano  kmked  around  for  a 
protector,  and  threw  hereelf  into  d»e  arms  of  the  btfavest 
soldier ;  her  heart  wm  capadous ;  but  the  deformity  of  the 
new  fafttrite  rendered  ift  more  than  pmbable  that  interest  wm 
the  motive  and  eicuse  of  her  love.  Nicephorus  Phocus 
united,  in  the  popular  opinion,  the  doubie  merit  of  a  hero 
and  a  saint  In  the  former  cbaitK^ter,  his  <]uaKik9itkiBs  wei« 
genuine  and  splendid  :  the  desoendant  of  a  race  illustriooB  by 
Uveir  military  exploits,  he  had  displayed  in  every  station  and 
in  every  province  the  courage  of  a  soldier  and  the  conduct 
of  a  chief;  and  Nicephorus  was  crowned  with  recent  laurels, 
from  the  important  conquest  of  the  Isle  of  Crete.  His  feli> 
ffion  was  of  a  more  ambiguous  cast ;  and  his  haircloth,  his 
rasts,  his  pious  idiom,  and  his  wbh  to  retire  from  the  business 
of  the  world,  were  a  convenient  mask  for  his  da,ik  and  .dao^ 
gerotts  ambition.  Yet  he  imposed  on  a  holy  patriarch,  by 
whose  influence,  and  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  he  was 
intrusted,  during  the  minority  of  the  young  princes,  with  the 
absolute  and  i^ependent  command  of  the  Oriental  amies. 
As  soon  as  he  had  secured  the  leaders  and  the  troops,  he 
boMly  marched  to  Constantinople,  trampled  on  his  enemies, 
avowed  his  correspondence  with  the  empress,  and  without 
d^adihg  her  sons,  assumed,  with  the  title  of  Augustus,  the 
preAniinence  of  rank  and  the  plenitude  of  power.  But  his 
marriage  with  Theophano  was  refused  by  the  same  patriarch 
who  had  placed  the  crown  on  his  head :  by  his  second  nup- 
tials he  incurred  a  year  of  canonical  penance;*  a  bar  of 
spiritual  affinity  was  oppoaed  to  their  celebnrtion ;  and  soqia 
evasion  and  perjury  were  required  to  silence  the  scruples  of 
the  clergy  and  people.    The  popularity  of  the  emperor  was 

*  The  eaanomeal  o^oeftkm  to  die  msrriags  wse  Us  nlstioB  of  OoAfalker 
toheraona.    Leo  DiM.  p.  M— M. 
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lodt  in  ibe  parple :  in  a  reign  of  Aix  jmrs  he  provoked  the 
hatred  of  flttranji^rB  and  subjects :  and  the  hypocrisy  and  ava- 
rice of  the  first  Nicephorus  were  revived  in  his  sticoessor. 
Hypocrisy  I  shall  never  justify  or  palliate;  but  I  will  dare  to 
observe,  that  the  odious  vice  of  avarice  is  of  all  others  most 
bastily  arraigned,  and  most  unraerdfully  condemned.  In  a 
|)rivate  citizen,  our  judgment  seldom  eicpeets  an  accurate 
scrutiny  into  his  fortune  and  expense ;  and  in  a  steward  of  the 
publie  treasure,  frugality  is  always  a  virtue,  and  the  increase 
of  taxes  too  often  an  indispensable  duty.  In  the  use  of  his 
patrimony,   the  generous  temper  of  Nicephorus  had  been 

'  proved ;  and  the  revenue  was  strictly  applied  to  the  service 
of  the  state:  each  spring  the  emperor  noarehed  in  person 
against  the  8anioens;  and  every  Roman  might  compute  the 
employment  of  his  tax€B  in  triumphs,  conquests^  and  the  secu- 
rity of  the  Eastern  barrier.* 

Among  the  warriors  who  promoted  his  elevation,  and  served 
under  his  standard,  a  noble  and  valiant  Armenian  had  deserved 
and  obtained  the  most  eminent  rewards.  The  stature  of  John 
Ziniiaces  was  below  the  ordinary  standard :  but  this  diminu- 
tive body  was  endowed  with  strength,  beauty,  and  the  soul  of 
a^  hero.  By  the  jealousy  of  the  emperor's  brother,  he  was 
degraded  from  the  office  of  general  of  the  East,  to  that  of 
director  of  the  posts,  and  his  murmurs  were  chiastised  with 
disgrace  and  exile.  But  2Smi8ces  was  ranked  among  the 
numerous  lovers  of  the  empress :  on  her  intercession,  he  was 
permitted  to  reside  at  Ohalcedon,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
capital :  her  bounty  was  repaid  in  his  dandestine  and  amorous 
visits  to  the  palace ;  and  Theophano  consented,  with  alacritv, 
to  the  death  of  an  ugly  and  penurious  husband.  Some  bold 
and  trusty  conspirators  were  concealed  in  her  most  private 
chambers :  in  the  darkness  of  a  winter  night,  Zimisces,  with 
his  principal  companions,  embarked  in  a  small  boat,  traversed 
the  BoAphorus^  landed  at  the  palace  stairs,  and  silently 
ascended  a  ladder  of  ropes,  which  was  cast  down  by  the 
female  attendants.  Neither  his  own  suspicions,  nor  the  warn- 
ings of  his  friends,  nor  the  tstrdy  aid  of  his  brother  Leo,  nor 

^i|ie  fortress  which  he  had  erected  in  the  palace,  could  protect 
Nicephorus  from  a  domestic  foe,  at  whose  voice  every  door 
was  open  to  the  assassins.     Ajs  he  slept  on  a  bear-skin  on  the 

*  He  retook  Antiocli,  sad  brooglit  home  as  •  trophy  iSbe  iword  ci**^ 
HKMt  111^17  and  impions  Mahomet."    Leo  Diac.  p.  76.^M. 
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ground,  he  wm  louaed  bj  Hmt  noisj  intriuion,  and  thicty 
daggdVB  glittered  before  his  eyes.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
2misoes  imbraed  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  sovereign ;  but 
he  enjoyed  the  inhuman  spectacle  of  revenge.*  The  murder 
was  protnwited  by  insult  and  cruelty :  and  as  soon  as  the  head 
of  yicephorus  was  shown  from  the  window,  the  tumult  was 
hushed,  and  the  Armenian  was  emperor  of  the  East  On  the 
day  of  his  coronation,  he  was  stopped  on  the  threshold  of  St 
Sophia,  by  the  intrepid  patriarch ;  who  charged  his  consctence 
with  the  deed  of  treason  and  blood ;  and  required,  as  a  sign 
of  repentance,  that  he  should  separate  himself  from  his  more 
criminal  associate.  This  sally  of  apostolic  zeal  was  not  dEkor 
sive  to  the  prince,  since  he  could  neither  love  nor  trust  a  wo- 
man who  had  repeatedly  violated  the  most  sacred  obligations ; 
and  Theophano,  instead  of  sharing  his  imperial  fortune,  was 
dismissed  with  ignominy  from  his  bed  and  palace.  In  their 
last  interview,  she  displayed  a  frantic  and  impotent  n^; 
accused  the  ingratitude  of  her  lover ;  assaulted,  with  words 
and  blows,  her  son  Basil,  as  he  stood  silent  and  submissive  in 
the  presence  of  a  superior  colleague ;  and  avowed  her  own 
prostitution  in  proclaiming  the  illegitimacy  of  his  birth.  The 
public  indignation  was  appeased  by  her  exile,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  the  meaner  aocomplices :  the  death  of  an  unpopuUr 
prince  was.  forgiven  ;  and  the  guilt  of  Zimisces  was  forgotten 
in  the  splendor  of  his  virtues. .  Perhaps  his  profusion  was  leas 
useful  to  the  state  than  the  avarice  of  Nicephorus ;  but  his 
gentle  and  generous  behavior  delighted  all  who  approached 
his  person ;  and  it  was  only  in  the  paths  of  victory  that  he 
trod  in  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessor.  The  greatest  part 
of  his  reign  Was  employed  in  the  camp  and  the  field :  his 
personal  valor  and  activity  were  signalised  on  the  Danube  and 
the  Tigris,  the  ancient  boundaries  of  the  Roman  world ;  and 
by  his  double  tariumph  over  the  Russians  and  the  Saracens,  he 
deserved  the  titles  of  savior  of  the  empire,  and  conqueror  of 
the  East  In  his  last  return  from  Syria,  he  observed  that  the 
most  fruitful  lands  of  his  new  provinces  were  possessed  by 


*  Aooording  to  Leo  Diaoonm,  Zimisoefl,  after  ordering  the  woaoded  em- 
peror to  be  dragged  to  his  fieet,  and  heaping  him  vinth  inault,  to  which  the 
miaerable  man  only  replied  by  invoking  the  name  of  the  "mother  of  God." 
with  his  own  hand  pincked  his  beard,  while  his  aocompKcea  beat  om  his 
teeth  with  the  hilts  m  their  swords,  and  then  trampling  nim  to  the  groand, 
dvm  fak  sword  into  his  ska)L  Leo  Diao,  in  Niebohr.  By«.  Hist  I.  vii.  c  S, 
p>  88., — M. 
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the  eanncbs.  ^And  is  it  for  them,"  he  ezdaimed,  with 
honest  iDdignmdoo,  **  that  we  hare  fought  aod  oooouered  ?  Is 
it  for  them  that  we  shed  oor  blood,  and  exhaust  Uie  treasures 
of  our  people  T  The  oomplaint  was  redcboed  to  the  palabe, 
and  thedMthcfZimisces  is  strongly  mariced  with  the  suspicion 
of  poison. 

Under  this  usurpation,  or  regency,  of  twelve  years,  the  two 
lawful  emperore,  Basil  and  ConistaDtine,  had  silently  grown  to 
the  age  of  manhood.  Their  tender  years  had  been  incapable 
of  dominion :  the  respectful  modesty  of  their  attendance  and 
salutation  was  doe  to  the  age  and  merit  of  their  guardians; 
the  childless  ambition  of  those  guardians  had  no  temptation 
to  violate  thehr  right x>f  succession:  their  patrimony  was  ably 
and  fiiithfully  administered;  and  the  premature  death  of 
Smisoes  was  a  loss,  rather  than  a  benefit,  to  the  sons  of 
Romanus.  Their  want  of  experience  detained  them  twelve 
years  longer  the  obscure  and  voluntaty  pupils  of  a  minister, 
who  extended  his  reign  by  penuading  them  to  indulge  the 
pleasures  of  youth,  and  to  disdain  the  labors  of  government 
In  this  silken  web,  the  weakness  of  Constantine  was  forever 
entangled ;  but  his  elder  brother  felt  the  impulse  of  genius 
and  the  desire  of  action ;  he  frowned,  and  the  minister  was 
no  more.  Basil  was  the  acknowledged  sovereign  of  Constan- 
tinople and  the  provinces  of  Europe ;  but  Asia  was  oppressed 
by  two  veteran  generals,  Phocas  and  Sclerus,  who,  alternately 
friends  and  enemies,  suUects  and  rebels,  maintained  then* 
independence,  and  laborea  to  emulate  the  example  of  suc- 
cessful usurpation.  Against  these  domestic  enemies  the  son 
of  Romanus  first  drew  his  sword,  and  they  trembled  in  the 
presence  of  a  lawful  and  high-spirited  prince.  The  first,  in 
the  front  of  battle,  vrA  thrown  from  his  horse,  by  the  stroke 
of  poison^  or  an  arrow;  the  second,  who  had  been  twice 
loaded  with  chains,*  and  twice*  invested  with  the  purple,  was 
desirous  of  ending  in  peace  the  small  remainder  of  hw  days. 
As  the  aged  suppliant  approached  the  throne,  with  dim  eyes 
and  filtering  steps,  leaning  on  his  two  attendants,  the  emperor 
exclaimed,  in  the  insolence  of  youth  and  power,  ^  And  is  this 
the  man  who  has  so  long  been  the  object  of  our  terror  T 
After  he  had  confirmed  his  own  authority,  and  the  peace  of 
the  empire,  the  trophies  of  Nioephorus  and  Zimisces  would 

*  Onoe  by  the  caliph,  onoe  by  bii  rival  Phocaa.   Compare  Le  Beaa»  L  xiv ' 
p.  ITS.— If . 

CC* 
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not  suffer  their  roja)  popil  to  sleep  in  the  palace.  His  lotag 
and  frequent  expeditions  against  the  Saraoens  were  rather 
glonous  than  nsefnl  to  the  empire ;  but  the  final  deetruction 
of  the  kingdom  of  Bulgaria  appears,  since  the  time  of  Belisar 
rins,  the  most  important  triumph  of  the  Rom^n  anas.  Y«t, 
instead  of  applauding  their  victorious  prince,  his  sabjecta 
detested  the  rapacious  and  rigid  avarice  of  Basil ;  and  in  Uie 
imperfect  narrative  of  his  exploits,  we  can  only  dMoem  the 
courage,  patience,  and  feiocioiisneBS  of  a  soldier.  A  vicious 
education,  which  oonld  bot  subdue  his  spirit^  had  douded  his 
mind;  he  was  ignorant  of  every  sdeoce;  and  the  remem- 
brance of  his  learned  and  feeUe  grandim  might  encourage 
his  real  or  alfeoted  contempt  of  Iaws  and  lawyers,  of  artists 
and  arts.  Of  such  a  character,  in  such  a&  age,  superstition 
took  a  firm  and  lasting  possession ;  after  the  first  license  of 
his  youth,  Basil  the  Second  devoted  hk,  lifey  in  the  palace  and 
the  camp,  to  the  penance  of  a  hennit,  wore  tbo  monastic 
habit  under  his  robes  and  armor,,  observed  a  vow  of  conti- 
nence, and  imposed  on  his  appetites  a  perpetual  abstinence 
from  wine  and  flesh.  In  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  hk  age,  his 
martial  spirit  urged  him  to  embark  in  penon  lor  a  holy  war 
against  the  Saraoens  of  Sicily;  he  was  prevented  by  deadi| 

'and  Basil,  sumamed  the  Slayer  of  the  Bulgarians,  was  dis- 
missed firom  the  world  with  the  blessings  of  the  clergy  and 
the  curse  of  the  people.  After  his  decease,  his  brother  Con- 
stantine  enjoyed,  about  three  years^  the  pow^,  or  rather  the 
pleasures,  of  royalty;  and  his  only  care  was  the  settlement 
of  the  succession.  He  had  enjoyed  sixty-six  yean  the  title  of 
Augustus ;  and  the  reign  of  the  two  brotbers  n  the  longest,^  and 
most  obscure,  of  the  Byzantine  history. 

A  lineal  succession  of  five  emperors,  in  «  period  of  one 
hundred  ^nd  sixty  years,  had  attached  the  loyalty  of  ^ 
Greeks  to  the  Macedonian  dynasty,  which  had  been  thiioe 
respected  by  the  usurpers  of  their  power.  After  the  death 
of  Constantine  the  Ninth,  the  last  male  of  the  royal  race»  a 
new  and  broken  scene  presents  itself,  and  the  aoeuraulaled 
years  of  twelve  emperon  do  not  equal  the  space  of  his  single 
reign.  His  elder  brother  had  preferred  hb  private  chastity  to 
the  public  interest^  and  Constantine  himself  had  onlv  thi^ 
daughters;  fiudocia,  who  took  the  veil,  and  Zoe  and  Theo- 
dora, who  were  preserved  till  a  mature  age  in   a  state  of 

.  ignorance  and  virginity.  When  their  marriage  was  discussed 
in  the  council  of  their  dying  fiither,  the  cold  or  pious  Theo- 
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^ora  refitted  to  friv^  an  heir  to  the  empire,  but  her  skter  Zae 
presented  herself  a  willing  victim  at  the  altar.  Romanitt 
Argyrus,  a  patriciaa  of  a  graceful  perBon  and  fair  reputatJott, 
was  chosen  for  her  husband,  and,  on  his  declining  that  honor, 
was  informed,  that  blindness  or  death  was  the  second  alter- 
native. The  motive  of  his  reluctance  was  conjugal  ai^tion, 
but  his  foithinl  wife  sacrificed  her  own  happiness  to  his  safetj 
snd  greatnees ;  and  her  entrance  into  a  monastery  removed 
the  only  bar  to  the  Imperial  nuptials.  After  the  decease  of 
Consttintine,  ^e  sceptre  devolved  to  Romanus  the  Third ;  but 
his  labon  at  home  and  abroad  were  equally  feeble  and  fruit- 
less ;  and  the  mature  age,  the  forty^eight  years  of  Zoe,  were 
less  favorabte  to  the  hopes  of  pregnancy  than  to  the  indul- 
gence of  pleasore.  Her  ikvorite  chamberlain  was  a  hand- 
some Paphlagonian  of  the  name  of  Midiael,whoee  first  trade 
had  been  that  of  a  money-changer;  and  Romanus,  either 
from  gratitude  or  equity,  connived  at  their  criminal  inter- 
course, or  accepted  a  slight  assurance  of  their  innocence. 
But  Zee  soon. justified  the  Rtmian  naanm,  that  every  adulter- 
ess is  capable  of  poisoning  her  husband;  and  the  death  of 
Romnnus  was  instantly  followed  by  the  scandalous  ^marriage 
and  elevation  of  Michael  the  Fourth.  The  expectations  of 
Zoe  were,  however,  disappointed :  instead  of  a  vigorous  and 
grateful  lover,  she  had  placed  in  her  bed  a  miserable  wretch, 
whose  health  and  reason  were  impaired  by  epileptic  fits,  and 
whose  conscience  was  tormented  by  despair  and  remorse. 
The  most  skilful  physiciane  of  the  mind  and  body  were  sum- 
moned to  his  aid ;  and  bis  hopes  were  amused  by  frequent 
pilgrimages  to  the  baths,  and  to  the  tombs  of  the  most  popu- 
lar saints;  the  monks  applauded  his  penance,  and,  except 
restitution,  ^but  to  whom  should  he  have  restored  f)  Michael 
•ought  ev^ry  method  of  expiating  his  guilt.  While  he 
groaned  and  prayed  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  his  brother,  the 
eunuch  John,  smiled  at  his  remorse,  and  enjoyed  the  harvest 
of  a  crime  of  which  himself  was  the  secret  and  most  guilty 
author.  His  administration  was  only  the  art  of  satiating  his 
avarice,  and  Zoe  became  a  captive  in  the  jfkalace  of  her 
fathers,  and  in  the  hands  of  her  sUves.  When  he  perceived 
the  irretrievable  decline  of  his  brother^s  health,  he  introduced 
his  nephew,  another  Michael,  who  derived  his  surname  of 
Calaphates  from  hb  fiither's  occupation  in  the  careening  of 
vessels :  at  the  command  of  the  eunuch,  Zoe  adopted  for  her 
son  the  son  of  a  mechanic ;  and  this  fictitious  heir  wia  ii^ 
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irasied  with  the  title  and  purple  of  Uie  Oman,  in  the  pieaeiioe 
of  the  senate  and  de^.  So  feeble  was  tiie  character  of 
Zoe,  that  she  was  0]H>raMed  by  the  liberty  and  power  which 
she  recovered  by  the  death  of  the  Paphli^oniaa ;  and  at  the 
end  of  four  daya^  she  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of 
Michael  the  Fifth,  who  nad  protested,  with  tears  and  oaths, 
that  he  should  ever  reign  the  first  and  most  obedient  of  her 
auljects.  The  only  act  of  his  sbcNrt  reign  was  his  base  ingrat- 
itude to  his  bene&ctors,  the  eunuch  fuid  the  empress.  The 
disgrace  of  the  former  was  pleasing  to  *the  public :  but  the 
murmurs,  and  at  length  the  clamors,  of  Constantinople  de- 
plored the  exile  of  Zoe,  the  daughter  of  so  many  anperon ; 
her  vices  were  forgotten,  and  Midbael  was  taught,  that  there 
is  a  period  in  which  the  patience  of  the  tamest  slaves  rises 
into  miy  and  revenge.  The  citixens  of  every  degree  assem- 
bled in  a  formidable  tumult  which  lasted  three  days;  they 
besieged  the  palace,  forced  the  gates,  recalled  their  mothert^ 
Zoe  »om  her  prison,  Theodora  from  her  monastery,  and  con- 
demned the  son  of  Cakphates  to  the  loss  of  his  eyes  or  of  his 
life.  For  the  first  time  the  Greeka  beheld  with  surprise  the 
two  royal  sisters  seated  on  the  same  throne,  presiding  in  the 
senate,  and  giving  audience  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  nations. 
But  the  singular  union  subsisted  no  more  than  two  months ; 
the  two  sovereigns,  their  tempers,  interests,  and  adherents, 
were  secretly  hostile  to  each  other;  and  as  Theodora  was 
stall  averse  to  marriage,  the  inde&tigable  Zoe,  at  the  age  of 
sixty,  consented,  for  the  public  good,  to  sustain  the  embraces 
of  a  third  husband,  and  the  censures  of  Uie  Greek  churcL 
His  name  and  number  were  Gonstantine  the  Tenth,  and  the 
epithet  of  Manomachus,  the  single  combatant^  must  have  be<ai 
expressive  of  his  valor  and  victory  in  some  public  or  pri\*ate 
quarrel  But  his  health  was  broken  by  the  tortures  of  the 
gout,  and  his  dissolute  reign  was  spent  in  the  alternative  of 
ttckness  and  pleasure.  A  fiiir  and  noble  widow  had  accom- 
panied Gonstantine  in  his  exile  to  the  lale  of,  Lesbos,  and 
Bderena  gloried  in  the  appeUation  of  his  mistress.  After  his 
marriage  and  elevation,  she  was  invested  with  the  title  and 
pomp  of  Augusta,  and  occupied  a  contiguous  apartment  in 
the  palace.  The  lawful  consort  (such  was  the  delicacy  or 
corruption  of  Zoe)  consented  to  this  strange  and  scandalous 
partition;  and  the  emperor  appeared  in  public  between  his 
wife  and  his  concubine.  He  survived  them  both;  but  the 
last  measures  pf  Gonstantine  to  change  the  order  of  succe»- 
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BioD  w«re  prevdnted  by  the  more  vigilant  friends  of  Tlieo- 
dora ;  and  aftef  his  decease,  she  resumed,  with  the  general 
consent,  the  poBseesion  of  her  inheritance.  In  her  name,  and 
by  the  influence  of  four  eunuchs,  the  Eastern  world  was 
peaceably  governed  about  nineteen  months;  and  as  they 
wished  to  prolong  their  dominion,  they  persuaded  the  aged 
princess  to  nominate  for  her  saooessor  Michael  the  Sixth. 
The  surname  of  StratioHeut  declares  his  military  profession ; 
but  the  crazy  and  decrepit  veteran  could  only  see  with  the 
eyes,  and  execute  with  the  hands,  of  his  ministers.  Whilst 
he  ascended  the  throne,  Theodora  sunk  into  the  grave ;  the 
last  of  the  Macedonian  or  Basilian  dynasty.  I  have  hastily 
reviewed,  and  gladly  disDtiss,  this  shamefiil  and  destructive 
period  of  twenty-eight  years,  in  which  the  Greeks,  degraded 
below  the  common  level  of  servitude,  were  transferred  like 
a  herd  of  cattle  by  the  choice  or  caprice  of  two  impotent 
females. 

From  this  night  of  slaveiy,  a  ray  of  freedom,  or  at  least 
of  spirit,  begins  to  emerge :  the  Greeks  either  preserved  or 
levived  the  use  of  surnames,  which  perpetuate  the  &me  of 
hereditary  virtue :  and  we  now  discern  the  rise,  succession, 
and  alliances  of  the  last  dynasties  of  Constantinople  and 
Trebizond.  The  Oomneni,  who  upheld  for  a  while  the 
ikte  of  i^e  sinking  empire,  assumed  the  honor  of  a  Roman 
origin :  but  the  &nily  had  been  long  smce  transported  from 
Italy  to  Asia.  Their  patrimonial  e^te  was  situate  in  the 
district  of  Oastamona,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Euxine ;  and 
one  of  their  chiefs,  who  had  already  entered  the  paths  of 
ambition,  revisited  with  affection,  perhaps  with  regret,  the 
modest  though  honorable  dwelling  of  his  fathers.  The  first 
of  their  line  was  the  illustrious  Manuel,  who  in  the  reign  of 
the  seeond  Basil,  contributed  by  war  and  treaty  to  appease 
thetroHbleB  of  the  East:  he  left,  in  a  tender  age,  two  sons, 
baae  aad  John,  whom,  with  the  consdousness  of  desert,  he 
bequeathed  to  the  gratitude  and  favor  of  his  sovereign.  The 
Doble  youths  were  carefully  trained  in  the  learning  of  the 
monastery,  the  arts  of  the  palace,  and  the  exennses  of  %e 
camp :  and  from  the  domestic  service  of  the  guards,  they 
were  rapidly  promoted  to  the  command  of  provinces  and 
armies.  Their  fraternal  union  doubled  th^  force  and  reputa- 
tion of  the  Gomneni,  and  their  ancient  nobility  was  illustrated 
by  the  marriage  of  the  two  brothers,  with  a  captive  princess 
of  Bulgaria,  aad  the  daughter  of  a  patrician,  who  had  obteined 
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the  name  of  Charon  from,  ibe  diudW  of  enemien  whom  he 
bad  sent  to  the  iofernal  shades.  The  soldiers  had  served 
with  reluctant  loyalty  a  aeries  of  effeminate  masters;  the 
elevation  of  Michael  the  Sixth  was  a  penonai  insolt  to  the 
more  deserving  generals ;  and  their  discontent  was  inOamed 
by  the  parsimony  of  the  emperor  and  the  iosolenee  of  the 
eunuchs.  They  secretly  aaaembled  in  the  sanctuary  of  St 
Sophia,  and  the  votes  of  the  military  sjmod  would  have  been 
unanimous  in  fkvor  of  the  old  and  valiant  Gataoalon,  if  the 
patriotism  or  modesty  of  the  veteran  had  not  eu^eeted  the 
importance  of  birth  as  well  as  merit  in  the  clunoe  of  a  sover- 
eign, Isaac  Comnenus  was  improved  by  general  coosenty  and 
the  associates  separated  without  dehiy  to  meet  in  the  jp^Bim 
of  Phrygia  at  the  head  of  their  respective  squadrona  and  de* 
tachments.  The  cause  of  Michael  was  defended  in  a  single 
battle  by  the  meroenaries  of  the  Imperial  guard,  who  were 
aliens  to  the  public  interest,  and  animated  only  by  a  prineiple 
of  honor  and  gratitude.  After  their  defeat,  the  {e«rs  of  &e 
emperor  solicited  a  treaty,  which  was  almost  accepted  by  the 
moderation  of  the  Comuenian.  But  the  former  was  betrayed 
by  his  ambassadors,  and  the  latter  was  peeveated  by.  lua 
friends.  The  solitary  Michael  submitted  to  the  voice  c^  the 
people ;  the  patriardi  annulled  their  oath  of  allegianee ;  and 
as  be  shaved  the  head  of  the  royal  monk,  congratulated  his 
beneficial  exchange  of  temporal  royalty  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven ;  an  exchange,  however,  which  the  priest^  on  his  own 
account,  would  prolMibly  have  decliaed.  By  the  hands  of  the 
same  patriarch,  Isaac  Comnenus  was  solemnly  crowned ;  the 
sword  which  he  inscribed  on  his  coins  might  be  an  ofiensive 
symbol,  if  it  implied  his  title  by  conquest ;  but  this  sword 
would  have  been  drawn  against  the  foreign  and  domestio  ene- 
mies ai  the  state*  The  decline  of  his  health  and  vigor  sua- 
pended  the  operation  of  active  virtue ;  and  the  prospect  of 
approaching  dea^  deterauned  him  to  interpose  some  mom^ti 
between  life  and  eternity.  But  instead  of  leaving  the  empire 
as  the  marriage  portion  of  bia  daughter,  his  reason  and  indi- 
nal^n  concurred  in  the  preference  of  bis  brother  John,  a 
soldier,  a  patriot,  and  the  fiithet  of  five  sons,  the  future  pillars 
of  an  hereditary  succession.  His  first  modest  relnctanee 
might  be  the  natural  dictates  of  diseretion  and  tendernesa,  but 
his  obstinate  and  successful  peraevenroce,  however  it  may 
dazzle  with  the  show  of  virtue,  must  be  censured  as  n  orim- 
in«l  desertion  of  his  do^,  and  *  raie  oftnea  9g$imt  hk 
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hm]j  and  ooiintr^.  The  purple  irlaA  he  had  refused  was 
accepted  by  Constantine  Dncaa,  a  friend  of  the  Comnenisn 
house,  and  whoae  noble  Urth  was  adorned  with  the  experience 
and  lepoAntioD  of  civil  pohey.  In  the  inonaatic  habit,  Isaac 
reoovered  hie  health,  and  anrvived  two  years  his  voluntary 
abdioaitiott.  At  the  oomniattd  of  his  Abbot,  he  observed  the 
rate  of  St  Bml,  and  executed  the  most  servile  offices  of  the 
convent :  but  fan  latent  valiity  was  gratified  by  the  frequent 
and  respeetfiril  visits  of  the  reigninf  nsonarch,  who  revered  in 
hk  person  the  character  of  a  benefactor  aind  a  saint 

If  Constantine  the  BLeventh  were  indeed  the  subject  most 
worthy  of  empire,  we  mnst  pity-  ^  debasement  of  the  age 
and  nation  in  whieh  he  was  diosen.  In  the  kbor  of  puerile 
dedamations  he  aought,  without  ci>tnning,  the  crown  of  elo- 
quence, more  ptecbusv  in  his  opinion,  than  that  of  Home ; 
md  in  the  subordinate  functions  of  a  judge,  he  foigot  the 
duties  of  a  soverdgn  and  a  wanrior.  .  Far  from  imitating  the 
patriotic  indiffianrenoe  of  the  authors. of  his  greatness,  Ducas 
was  anxious  only  to  secure,  at  the  expanse  of  the  republic, 
the  power  and  prosperity  of  his  children.  His  three  sons, 
Midiael  liio  Seventh,  Andronicua  the  Fiflst,  and  Constantine  the 
Twelftii,  were  invested,  in  a  tender  age,  with  the  equal  thie  of 
Augustus ;  and  the  sucossrion  was  speedily  opened  bv  their 
iither^s  dsath.  His  widow,  £udocia»  was  intrusted  with  the 
adroiniitretbn ;  but  experience  had  taught  the  jealousy  of  the 
dying  monarah  to  preteofc  his  sons  ^tm  the  danger  of  her 
second  nuptials ;  aau  her  solemn  engagement,  attested  by  the 
principal  senators,  was  depooted  in  &e  hands  of  the  ^atriareh. 
Before  the  end  of  seven  months,  the  wants  of  Eudocia,  or 
those  of  the  state,  called  abud  for  the  male  virtues  of  a 
seedier;  and  her  heart  had  abeady  chosen  Eomanus  Diogenes, 
whom  she  raised  fiwrnr  the  scaffold  to  the  throne.  The  dis^ 
oovery  of  a  traasonabfe  attempt  had  exposed  him  to  the 
severity  of  tiie  hurs  i  his  beauty  und  valor  absolved  him  in 
the  eyes  of  the  empress ;  and  Romauus,  from  a  mild  exile,  . 
was  recalled  on  the  second  day  to  the  command  of  the  Oriental 
anaies.  Her  foyal  choice  was  yet  unknown  to  the  pubKc ; 
and  the  promise  which  would  have  betrayed  her  falsehoed 
and  levity,  was  stolen  by  a  dexterous  emnssary  from  the  aui- 
bition  of  the  patriarch.  Xiphthn  at  first  alleged  the  sanctity  . 
of  oaths,  and  the  sacred  nature  of  u  trust;  but  a  whisper,  that 
his  brother  was  the  future  emperor,  relaxed  his  scruples,  and 
fbreed  him  to  confess  that  the  puMie  safety  was  the  supreme 
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law.  He  resided  the  important  paper ;  and  when  hie  hopes 
were  confounded  by  the  nomination  of  Romanm,  he  oould  no 
longer  r^ain  his  aecuritj,  retract  his  declaratioiis,  nor  op> 

Cthe  second  nuptials  of  the  empress.  Yet  a  murmur  was 
d  in  the  palace ;  and  the  Barbarian  *guards  had  raised 
their  battle-axes  in  the  cause  of  the  house  of  Lucas,  till  the 
young  princes  were  soothed  hy  the  tears  of  their  mother  and 
the  solemn  assurances  of  the  fidelity  of  their  guardian,  who 
filled  the  Imperial  station  wit^  dignity  and  honor.  Hereafter 
I  shall  relate  his  valiant,  but  unsuccessful,  efibrts  to  rasist  the 
progress  of  the  Turks.  His  defeat  and  captivity  inflicted  a 
deadly  wound  on  the  Byzantine  monarchy  of  the  East ;  and 
after  he  was  released  from  the  chains  of  the  sultan,  he  vainly 
sought  his  wife  and  his  subjects.  His  wife  had  been  thrust 
into  a  monastery,  and  the  subjects  of  Bomanus  had  embraced 
the  rigid  maxim  of  the  civil  law,  that  a  prisoner  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy  is  deprived,  as  by  the  stroke  of  death,  of  all  the 
public  and  private  rights  of  a  dtiien.  In  the  general  con- 
sternation, the  Cuesar  John  asserted  the  indefeasiUe  ri^t  of 
his  three  nephews  :  Constantinople  listened  to  his  voice :  and 
the  Turkish  captive  was  proclaimed  in  the  capital,  and  received 
on  the  frontier,  as  an  enemy  of  the  repuUic  Bomanus  was 
not  more  fortunate  in  domestic  than  in  foreign  war :  the  km 
of  two  battles  compelled  him  to  yield,  on  ue  assuruice  of 
feir  and  honorable  treatment ;  but  his  enemies  were  devoid  of 
feith  or  humanity ;  and,  alter  the  cruel  extinction  of  his  sights 
his  wounds  were  left  to  bleed  and  corrupt,  till  in  a  few  days 
he  was  relieved  from  a  state  of  misery.  Under  the  triple 
BBign  of  the  house  of  Dncas,  the  two  younger  brothers  were 
reduced  to  the  vain  honors  of  the  purple;  but  the  eldest,  the 
pusillanimous  Michael,  was  incapable  of  sustaining  the  Bo- 
man  sceptre ;  and  his  surname  of  Parapinaeei  denotes  the 
reproach  which  he  shared  with  an  avaridous  favorite,  who 
enhanced  the  price,  and  diminished  the  measure,  of  wheat 
In  the  school  of  Ftollus,  and  after  the  example  of  his  mother, 
the  son  of  Eudocia  made  some  proficiency  in  philosophy  and 
rhetoric ;  but  hii  character  was  degraded,  rather  than  enno* 
bled^  by  the  virtues  of  a  monk  and  the  learning  of  a  sophist 
Strong  in  the  contempt  of  their  sovereign  and  their  own 
esteem,  two  generals,  at  the  head  of  the  E^pean  and  Asiatic 
legions,  assumed  the  purple  at  Adrianople  uid  Nice.  Their 
revolt  was  in  the  same  months ;  they  bors  the  same  name  of 
Nioephorus ;  but  the  two  candidates  were  distinguished  by  Aa 
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»uniain«s  of  Biyennina  and  Botaniatos;  t^e  ibrmer  in  the 
matoritj  of  wiadom  aiid  courage,  the  latfc^  oonspioaoiu  only 
by  the  memory  oH  his  past  exploits.  While  Botaniates  ad- 
vanoed  with  oantioiis  and  dilatory  steps,  his  active  competitor 
stood  io  arms  before  the  gates  of  Constantinople.  The  name' 
of  Bryenninswas  illustrious ;  his  cause  was  popular;  but  his  U-^ 
ceotious  troops  could  not  be  restrained  fiom  burning  and  pil-' 
laging  a  suburb;  and  the  people,  who  would  have  hailed  the 
rebel,  rejected  and  repulsed  the  incendiary  of  his  country. 
This  change  of  4he  public  opinion  was  fevorable'to  Botaniates, 
who  at  length,  with  an  army  of  Turks,  approached  the  shores 
of  Chalcedon.  A  formal  invitation,  in  the  name  of  the  patri- 
lurch,  the  synod,  and  the  senate,  was  circulated  through  the 
streets  of  Constantinople;  and  l^e  general  assembly,  in  the 
dome  of  St  Soj^ia,  debated,  with  order  and  calmness,  on  the 
choice  of  their  sovereign.  The  guards  of  Michael  would  haVe 
dispened  this  unarmed  muhitude ;  but  the  feeble  emperor,  ap- 
plauding his  own  moderation  and  demency,  resigned  the  ensigns 
of  royalty,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  monastic  habit,  and  the 
title  of  Archbishop  of  Ephesus.  He  left  a  son,  a  Constantine, 
bom  and  educated  in  the  purple  ;-and  a  daughter  of  the  house 
of  Ducas  illustrated  the  blood,  and  confirmed  the  succession,  of 
the  Comnenian  dynasty. 

John  Coninenus,  the  brother  of  the  emperor  Isaac,  survived 
in  peace  and  dignity  his  generous  refusal  of  the  sceptre.  By 
his  wife  Anne,  a  woman  of  masculine  spirit  and  policy,  he 
left  eight  children :  the  three  daughters  multiplied  the  Com- 
nenian allianee  with  the  noblest  of  the  Greeks :  of  the  ^re 
sons,  Manuel  was  stopped  by  a  premature  death  ;  Isaac  and 
Alexius  restored  the  Imperial  greatness  of  their  house,  which 
was  enjoyed  without  toil  or  danger  by  the  two  younger  breth- 
ren, Adrian  and  Nicephorus.  Alexius,  the  third  and  most 
illustrious  t>f  the  brothers,  was  endowed  by  nature  with  the 
choicest  gifts  both  of  mind  and  body  :  they  were  cultivated  by 
a  liberal  education,  and  exercised  in  the  school  of  obedience 
and  adversity.  The  youth  was  dbmissed  from  the  perils  of 
the  Turkish  war,  by  the  paternal  care  of  the  emperor  Ro- 
mapus :  but  the  mother  of  the  Comneni,  with  her  aspiring 
race,  was  accused  of  treason,  and  banished,  by  the  sons  of 
Dneas,  to  an  island  in  the  Propontis.  The  two  brothers  soon 
emerged  into  &vor  and  action,  fought  by  each  other's  side 
Against  the  rebels  «nd  Barbarians,  and  adhered  to  the  emperor 
Michael,  till  he  was  deserted  by  the  world  and  by  himself. 
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Id  hk  fint  interview  widi  BotenMfcBB,  '^PHtte^^  add  Atoxios, 
with  a  noble  frankness,  **  my  da^  rendered  nie  jour  enemy ; 
the  decrees  of  God  and  of  tbe  people  hare  made  me  your 
subject  Judge  of  my  foiuro  loyalty  by  my  p«st  opposition.'' ' 
The  successor  of  Michael  entertained  fiim  with  esteetn  and 
confidence  :  bis  valor  was  employed  against  tbfee  rebels^  who 
disturbed  tbe  peace  of  the  empire,  or  at  least  €^  the  em- 
perors. Unel,  Bvyennius,  and  Bairilacius,  were  formidable 
by  their  numerous  fbroee  and  miiitaiy  fame :  they  were  suc- 
cessively vanquished  in  the  field,  and  led  in  bhains  to  the  foot 
of  the  throne;  and  whatever  treatment  they  might  reoei^ 
from  a  timid  and  cruel  court,  they  applauded  the  demeni^, 
as  well  aa  the  courage,  of  their  conqueror.  But  the  loyalty 
of  the  Comnem  was  soon  tainted  by  lear  and  suspidott ;  nor 
is  it  easy  to  settle  between  a  sul^eet  and  a  de^)ot,  the  debt 
of  gratitude,  which  the  fbnoer  is  tempted  to  daim  by  a  revolt, 
and  the  latter  to  discharge  by  an  mecutloner.  The  reftisal 
of  Alexius  to  march  i^tainBt  a  fourth  rebel,  the  husbaiid  of  his 
sister,  destroyed  the  merit  or  memory  of  his  past  services : 
the  £ftvorites  of  Botaniates  provoked  the  arabitbn  which  th^ 
apprehended  and  accused ;  and  the  retreat  of  the  two  brothers 
might  be  justified  by  the  defence  of  their  Kfe  and  liberty. 
The  women  of  the  fiimily  were  d^)0sited  in  a  sanctuary, 
respected  by  tyrants :  the  men,  mounted  on  horeebaek,  sallied 
from  the  city,  and  erected  the  standard  of  civil  war.  The 
soldiers  who  had  been  gradually  assembled  in  tbe  capital  and 
the  neighborhood,  were  devoted  to  the  cause  of  a  victorious 
and  injured  leader:  the  ties  of  common  interest  and  domestic 
alltance  secnrsd  the  attachment  of  the  house  of  Ducas ;  and 
the  generous  dispute  of  the  Oomneni  was  terminated  by  the 
decisive  resolution  of  Isaac,  who  was  the  first  to  invest  bis 
younger  brother  with  the  name  and  ensigns  di  royalty.  They 
returned  to  Constantinople,  to  threaten  father  than  besiege  that 
impr^nable  fortress;  but  the  fidelitv  of  the  guards  was  co^ 
ruptM ;  a  gate  was  surprised,  and  the  fleet  was  occupied  by 
the  active  courage  of  George  Paltsologus,  who  fought  against 
his  faUier,  without  foreseeing  that  he  kbored  for  his  poAterity. 
Alexius  ascended  the  throne  ;  and  his  aged  competitor  disap- 
peared in  a  monastery.  An  army  of  various  nations  was  grat- 
ified with  the  pillage  of  the  city ;  but  the  public  disorders 
were  expiated  by  the  tears  and  ihsts  of  the  Coroneni,  who  sub- 
mitted to  every  penance  coibpatible  with  the  poasession  of  the 
empire. 
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The  life  of  tlie  evipeior  Alexin  hw.  beea  dsliiieaied  by  « 
fiivorite  daughter^  who  was  inspired  by  a  tender  legwd  for  fais 
penoQ  and  a  laodaUe  zeal  te  perpetuate  his  virtaes.  Coo> 
Bciowi  of  tbe  just  auspioioiiB  of  her  naders,  the  prinoen  AnaA 
Comnena  repeatedly  protests,  that,  besides  her  penonal  knowl- 
edge, she  had  searcned  the  disoounes  and  writings  of  the 
most  lespectaUe  Teterans :  and  after  an  interval  of  thirty 
yeaiB,  forgotten  by,  and  fo^etfol  iA^  the  worid,  her  moamM 
solitude  was  inaooeastble  to  hope  and  fear ;  and  that  truth,  the 
naked  perfect  truth,  was  more  dear  and  sacred  than  the 
memory  of  her  panent^  Yet,  instead  of  the  simplicity  of 
style  and  narrative  wbieh  wins  our  belief,  an  elaborate  a&otar 
tion  of  rhetoric  and'  ecienoe  betnys  in  every  page  the  vanifef 
of  a  female  author.  The  genuine  eharaeter  of  Alexius  is  lost 
in  a  vague  eonstellalioii  of  vtrtnes ;  and  the  perpetual  strain 
of  panegyric  and  apofogy  awakens  our  jeakMisy,  to  question 
the  veracity  of  the  historian  and  the  merit  of  the  heft>.  We 
eannot,  however,  refuse  her  judicious  and  important  remark, 
that  the  disorders  of  the  times  were  the  misfortune  and  the 
glory  of  Alexras;  and  thai  every  calamity  which  can  afflict  a 
dectining  empire  was  accumulated  on  his  reign  by  the  justice 
of  Heaven  and  the  vices  of  his  predecesson.  In  the  East,  the 
victorious  Turks  had  spread,  fiK>m  Persia  to  the  Hellespont, 
the  reign  of  the  Koran  and  the  Crescent :  the  West  was 
invaded  by  the  adventurous  valor  of  the  Normans ;  and,  in  the 
moments  of  peace,  the  Danube  poured  forth  new  swarms,  who 
had  gained,  in  the  science  of  war,  what  they  had  lost  in  the 
ferocioasness  of  manners.  The  sea  ww  not  less  hostile  than 
the  land ;  and  while  the  frontiers  were  assaulted  by  an  open 
enemy,  the  palace  was  distracted  with  secret  treason  and  con- 
spiracy. On  a  sudden,  the  banner  of  the  Cross  was  displayed 
hy  the  Latine;  Europe  was  precipitated  on  Asia;  and  Oon- 
stantinople  had  almost  been  swept  away  by  this  impetuous 
deluge.  In  the  tempest^  Alexius  steered  the  Imperial  veesel 
with  dexterity  and  courage.  At  the  head  of  his  armies,  he 
was  bold  in  action^  skilfol  in*  stratagem,  patient  of  fatigue, 
ready  to  improve  his  advantaoes,  and  rising  from  his  defeats 
with  inexhaustible  vigor.  The  discipline  of  the  camp  was 
revived,  and  a  new  generation  offtien  and  soldiers  was  created 
by  the  example  and  precepts  of  their  lead^.  In  his  inter- 
course with  the  Latins,  Alexius  was  patient  and  artful :  his 
discerning  eye  pervaded  the  new  system  of  an  unknown 
wocld ;  imd  I  shaU  hereafter  describe  the  superior  policy  with 
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which  he  bftlanoed  the  interttte  and  pMSions  of  the  duunpiom 
of  the  fimt  cnuade.  In  a  long  reign  of  thirtj-eeyen  yean,  he 
subdued  and  pardoned  the  envy  of  his  equab :  the  lawa  of 
public  and  private  order  -were  restored :  the  arts  of  wealth 
and  science  were  cultivated:  the  limits  of  the  empire  were 

^  enlarged  in  Europe  and  Asia;  and  the  Gonraenian  sceptre 
was  transmitted  to  his  children  of  the  third  and  fourth  gen- 
eration. Yet  the  difficulties  of  the  times  betrayed  some 
defects  in  his  character;  and  have  exposed  his  memory  to 
some  just  or  ungenerous  re{Hoach.  The  reader  may  possibly 
smile  at  the  lavish  praise  wluch  his  daughter  so  often  bestows  * 
on  a  flying  hero :  the  weakness  or  prudence  of  his  sitnataou 
miffht  be  mistaken  for  a  want  of  personal  courage ;  and  his 
pobtical  arts  are  branded  by  the  Latins  with  the  names  <£ 
deceit  and  diBumulation.     The  increase  of  the  male  and 

«  female  branches  of  his  hm\\j  adorned  the  throne,  and  secured 
the  succession ;  but  their  princely  luxury  and  pride  oflfiwded 
the  patricians,  exhausted  the  revenue,  and  insulted  the  miseiy 
of  the  people.  Anna  is  a  fiuthiul  witness  that  his  haj^iness 
was  destroyed,  and  his  health  was  broken,  by  the  cares  of  a 
public  life;  the  patience  of  Constantinople  was  fetigned  by 
the  length  and  severity  of  his  reign;  and  before  Alexius 
expired,  he  had  lost  the  love  and  reverence  of  his  subgecto. 
The  dergy  could  not  forgive  his  application  of  the  sacred 
riches  to  the  defence  of  the  state;  but  they  applauded  his 
theological  learning  and  ardent  seal  for  the  orthodox  feith, 
which  he  defended  with  his  tongue,  his  pen,  and  his  sword. 
His  duuracter  was  degraded  by  the  supenMition  of  the  Greeks ; 
and  the  same  inconsistent  prindple  of  human  nature  enjdned 
the  emperor  to  found  a  hospital  for  the  poor  and  infirm,  and 
to  direct  the  execution  of  a  heretic,  who  was  burned  alive  in 
the  square  of  St  Sophia.  Even  the  sincerity  of  his  moral 
and  reliffious  virtues  was  suspected  by  the  persons  who  had 
passed  their  lives  in  his  familiar  confidence.  In  his  last  hours, 
when  he  was  pressed  by  his  wife  Irene  to  alter  the  succession, 
he  raised  his  head,  and  breathed  a  pious  ejaculation  on  the 
vanity  of  this  worid.  The  indignant  reply  of  the  empress 
may  be  inscribed  as  an  epitaph  on  his  tomb,  ^  You  die,  as  yOn 

.  have  lived — a  htpocritb  I'^ 

It  was  the  wish  <^  Irene  to  supplant  the  eldest  of  her  sur- 
viving sons,  in  fevor  of  her  daughter  the  princess  Anne, 
whose  philosophy  would  not  have  refused  the  weight  of  a 
diadem.    But  the  order  of  male  succession  was  aswrted  bj 
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the  friends  of  tlieir  ooontrj ;  the  lawfbl  heir  drew  the  royid 
signet  from,  the  finger  of  his  insensible  or  conscious  &tber, 
and  the  empive  <^jed   the  muster  of  the  palace.    Anna 
Comnena  was  stimulated  bj  ambition  and  revenge  to  conspire 
against  the  life  of  her  brother,  and  when  the  design  was 
prevented  by  the  fears  or  scruples  of  her  husband,  she  pas- 
sionately exclaimed  that  nature  had  mistaken  the  two  sexes, 
and  had  endowed  Bryennius  with  the  soul  of  a  woman.    The 
two  sons  of  Alexius,  John  and  Isaac,  maintained  the  fraternal 
concord,  the  hereditaiy  virtue  of  their  race,  and  the  younger 
brother  was  content  with   the  title  of  Sebastocrator,  which 
approached  the  dignify,  without  sharing  the  power,  of  the 
emperor.    In  the  same  person  the  damn  of  primogeniture 
and  merit  were  fortunately  united ;  his  swarthy  complexion, 
harsh  featuies,  and  diminutive  stature,  had  suggested  the  ironi- 
cal surname  of  CaloJohannes,  or  John  the  Handsome,  which 
his  grateful  subjects  more  seriously  applied  to  the  beauties  of 
his  mind.    After  the  discovery  of  oer  treason,  the  fife  and 
fortune  of  Anne  were  justly  forfeited  to  the  laws.    Her  life 
was  spared  by  the  clemency  of  the  emperor ;  but  he  visited 
the  pomp  and  treasures  of  her  palace,  and  bestowed  the  rich 
confiscation   on  the  most  deserving  of  his  friends.      That 
respectable    friend  Axuch,  a    slave    of  Turkish    extraction, 
presumed  to  decline  the  gift,  and  to  intercede  for  the  crimi- 
nal :   his  generous  master  applauded  and  imitated  the  virtue 
of  his  favorite,  and  the  reproach  or  complaint  of  an  injured 
brother  was  the  OQly  diastisemettt  of  the  guilty  princess. 
After  this  example  of  clemency,  the  remainder  of  his  reign 
was  never  disturbed  by  conspiracy  or  rebellion:   feared   by 
his  nobles,  beloved  by  his  people,  John  was  never  reduced  to 
the  painfiil  necessity  of  punishing,  or  even  of  pardoning,  his 
personal  enemies.     During  bis  government  of  twenty-five 
years,  the  penalty  of  death  was  abolished  in   the   Roman 
empine,  a  law  of  mercy  most  delightful  to  the  humane  theorist, 
but  of  which  the  practice,  in  a  large  and  vicious  community, 
is  seldom  consistent  with  the  public  safety.    Severe  to  him- 
self, indulgent  to  others,  chaste,  frugal,  abstemious,  the  philo- 
sophic Marcus  would  not  have  disdained  the  artless  virtues 
of  his   successor,  derived  from  his  heart,  and  not  borrowed 
from  the  schools.    He  despised  and  moderated  the  stately 
magnificence  of  the  Byaantine  court,  so  oppressive  to  the 
people,  so  contemptible  to  the  eye  of  reason.    Under  such  a 
prince,  innocence  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  roeiit  had  every 
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thing  to  hope ;  and,  ivHfaoat  aunmrng  Uie  tyrannic  office  of  a 
censor,  he  inttoduoed  a  gradoal  thongh  visible  refbrmation  in 
the  pablic  and  private  raaaaera  of  Constantinople.  The  only 
defect  of  this  aooompUshed  character  was  the  frailty  of  noble 
minds,  the  love  of  arms  and  militafy  glory.  Yet  the  frequent 
expeditions  of  John  the  Handsome  may  be  justified,  at  least 
in  their  principle,  by  the  necessity  of  repelling  the  Turks  from 
the  Hellespont  and  the  Bosphoras.  The  snltan  of  Iconintn 
was  confined  to  his  capkai,  the  Barbaifans  were  driven  to  the 
mouaUuns,  and  the  mantime  provinces  of  Asia  enjoyed  the 
transient  blewiBgr  of  their  deliverance.  From  Constantinople 
to  Antioch  and  Aleppo,  he  repeatedly  marched  at  the  head  of . 
a  victorious  army,  and  in  the  neges  and  batdes  of  this  holy 
war,  his  Lalin  alliei  were  astomhed  by  the  superior  spirit 
and  prowess  of  a  Greek.  As  he  began  to  indulge  the 
ambitious  hope  of  restoring  the  ancient  limits  of  the  empire, 
as  he  revolved  in  his  mind,  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  the 
dominion  of  Syria,  and  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  the  thread 
of  his  life  and  of  the  public  felicity  was  broken  by  a  singular 
accident  He  hunted  the  wild  boar  in  the  valley  of  Anazar- 
bus,  and  had  fixed  his  javelin  in  the  body  of  the  furious 
animal;  but  in  the  struggle  a  poisoned  arrow  dropped  from 
his  quiver,  and  a  slight  wound  in  his  hand,  which  produced  a 
mortification,  was  fiitai  to  the  best  and  greatest  of  die  Com- 
nenian  princes. 

A  .premature  death  had  swept  awiay  the  two  eldest  sons  of 
John  the  Hawiktome ;  of  the  two  survivors,  Isaac  and  Manuel, 
his  judgment  or  affiaction  preferred  the  younger;  and  the 
choice  oi  their  dyii^  prince  was  ratified  by  the  soldiers,  who 
had  applauded  the  valor  of  his  fevorite  in  the  Turkish  war. 
The  faithful  Axuch  hastened  to  the  capital,  secured  the  person 
of  Isaac  in  honorable  confinement,  and  purchased,  with  a  gift 
of  two  hundred  pounds  of  silver,  the  leading  ecclesiastics  of 
St  Sophia,  who  poMened  %  decisive  voice  in  the  consecration 
of  an  emperor.  Witii  his  veteran  and  afi^ionate  troops, 
Mannel  soon  visited  Constantinople;  his  brother  acquiesced 
in  the  title  of  Sebasiocrotor ;  his  subjects  admired  the  lofty 
stature  and  nsartial  graces  of  their  now  soveretgn,  and  listened 
with  credulity  to  the  flattering  promise,  that  he  blended  the 
wisdom  of  aoe  with  the  activity  and  vigor  of  youth.  By  the 
experience  <tf  his  government,  they  were  taught^  that  he  emu- 
lated the  spirit,  and  shared  the  talents,  of  his  father,  whose 
social  virtUQB  were  buried  in  the  grave.    A  reign  of  thirty- 
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sevea  jean  k  filled  by  a  perpetual  thcMigli  yariom  warfer^ 
against  the  Turk^  the  Ohnatiaos,  and  the  bordee  of  tlie  wil* 
dernosa  beyond  the  Daauhe.  The  arms  of  Manuel  were  ex- 
ercised OQ  Mount  Taurus,  in  the  plains  of  Hungary,  on  the 
coast  of  Italy  and  Egypt,  aad  on  the  saaa  of  Sicily  and  Greece : 
the  influence  of  hie  ne^tiatioae  extended  from  Jerusalem  to 
Rome  and  Russia ;  and  the  Byzantine  monarchy,  for  a  while, 
became  an  object  of  respect  or  terror  to  the  powers  of  Asia 
and  Europe.  Educated  in  the  silk  and  purple  of  the  East, 
Manuel  possessed  the  iioA  temper  of  a  soldier,  which  cannot 
easily  be  paralleled,  eieept  in  uie  lives  of  Richard  the  First 
of  England,  and  of  Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden.  Such 
was  bis  strength  ajid  exercise  in  arms,  that  Raymond,  sur- 
named  the  Hiercules  of  Antioch,  was  incapabb  of  wielding  the 
lance  and  buckler  of  the  Greek  emperor.  In  a  fiunous  tour- 
nament, he  entered  the  lists  on  a  fiery  courser,  and  orertumed 
in  bis  first  career  two  of  the  stoutest  of  the  Italian  knights. 
The  first  in  the  charge,  the  last  in  the  retraat^  his  friends  and 
his  enemies  alike  tremUed,  the  fiirmw  for  kU  safety,  aad  the 
latter  for  their  own.  After  posting  an  amboscade  in  a  wood, 
lie  rode  forwards  in  search  of  some  periloos  adventure,  aoeom* 
panied  only  by  his  brother  and  the  fiiithfiil  Amch,  who  refused 
to  desert  their  sovereign.  Eighteen  honemen,  after  a  short 
combat,  fled  before  them :  but  the  nnmben  of  the  enemy  in* 
creased ;  the  march  of  the  fednforoemettt  was  tardy  and  fear- 
ful, and  Manuel)  without  rQcetving  a  wound,  cut  his  way 
through  a  M^^uadnn  of  five  hundred  Ttarks.  hi  a  battle  against 
the  Hunganans,  impatient  of  the  slowness  of  his  troops^  he 
snatched  a  standaid  from  the  head  of  the  oduma,  and  was  the 
first,  almost  alone^  who  paMcd  a  bridge  that  separated  him 
from  the  enemy.  In  the  same  country,  aftar  transporting  hie 
army  beyond  the  Save,  he-sent  back  the  boats,  with  an  order, 
und^r  pain  of  death,  to  their  commander,  that  he  should  leave 
him  to  conquer  or  die  on  that  hostile  land.  In  the  siege  of 
Corfu,  towing  after  him  a  captive  gall^,  the  emperor  stood 
aloft  on  the  poop,  oppgsii^  against  the  volleys  of  darts  and 
stones,  a  lar;^  buckler  and  a  lowing  .sail ;  nor  could  he  have 
escaped  inevitable  death,  had  not  the  SicUkn  adnnral  ei^oined 
hia  archers  to  respect  the  person  of  a  hero.  In  <me  day,  he 
is  said  to  have  slain  above  forty  of  the  Barbarians  with  his 
own  hand;  he  returned  to  the  camp,  dragging  along  four 
Turkish  prisoners,  whom  he  had  tied  to  the  rings  of  his  sad* 
die :   he  was  ever  the  foremost  to  provoke  or  to  accept  a 
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single  combat ;  and  the  pigfanUe  champions,  who  enoountered 
bis  arm,  were  transpierced  by  the  lanoe,  or  cut  asaoder  by 
the  sword,  of  the  invindble  Manuel.  The  story  of  his  ex- 
ploits, which  appear  as  a  model  or  a  copy  of  the  romances  of 
chivalry,  may  induce  a  reasonable  suspicion  of  the  veracity  of 
the  Greeks :  I  will  not,  to  vindicate  their  credit,  endanger  ray 
own :  yet  I  may  observe,  that,  in  the  long  series  of  their  an- 
nals, Manuel  is  the  only  prince  who  has  been  the  subiect  of 
similar  exaggeration.  With  the  valor  of  a  soldier,  he  did  not 
unite  the  skill  or  prudence  of  a  general ;  his  victories  were  not 
productive  of  any  permanent  or  useful  conquest ;  and  his  Turk- 
ish laurels  were  blasted  in  his  last  unibHunate  campaign,  in 
which  he  lost  his  army  in  the  mountains  of  Pisidia,  and  owed 
his  deliverance  to  the  generosity  of  the  sultan.  But  the  most 
singular  feature  in  the  character  of  Manuel,  is  the  contrast 
and  vicissitude  of  labor  and  sloth,  of  hardinen  and  effeminacy. 
In  war  he  seemed  ignorant  of  peace,  in  peace  he  appeared 
incapable  of  war.  In  the  field  ne  slept  in  the  sun  or  in  the 
snow,  tired  in  the  longest  marches  the  strength  of  bis  men 
and  horses,  and  shared  with  a  smile  the  abstinence  or  diet  of 
the  camp.  No  sooner  did  he  return  to  Constantinople,  than 
he  resigned  himtelf  to  the  arts  and  pleasures  of  a  life  of  lux- 
ury :  the  expense  of  his  dress,  his  table,  and  his  palace,  sur^ 
passed  the  measure  of  his  predecessors,  and  whole  summer 
days  were  idly  wasted  in  the  delicious  isles  of  the  Propontis, 
in  the  incestuous  love  of  his  niece  Theodora.  The  double 
cost  of  a  warlike  and  dissolute  prince  exhausted  the  revenue, 
and  multiplied  the  taxes ;  and  Manuel,  in  the  distress  of  his 
last  Turkish  campaign,  endured  a  bitter  reproach  from  the 
mouth  of  a  desperate  soldier.  As  he  quendied  his  thirst,  he 
complained  that  the  water  of  a  fountain  was  mingled  with 
Ghnstian  blood.  ^  It  is  not  the  first  time,*^  exclaim^  n  voice 
from  the  crowd,  "  that  you  have  drank,  O  emperor,  the  blood 
of  your  Christian  subjects."  Manuel  Comnenus  was  twice 
married,  to  the  virtuous  Bertha  or  Irene  of  Germany,  and  to 
the  beauteous  Maria,  a  French  or  lAtin  princess  of  Antioch. 
The  onlv  daughter  of  his  first  wife  was  destined  fer  Bela,  a 
Hungarian  prince,  who  was  educated  at  Constantinople  under 
the  name  of  Alexius ;  and  the  consummation  of  their  nuptials 
might  have  transferred  the  Roman  sceptre  to  a  race  of  free 
and  warlike  Barbarians.  But  as  soon  as  Maria  of  Antioch 
had  given  a  son  and  heir  to  the  empire,  the  presumptive  rights 
of  BtAa.  were  abolished,  and  he  was  deprived  of  his  pronnsed 
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bride;  but  the  Hungarian  prince  lesumecl  hia  name  and  the 
kingdom  of  his  fathen,  and  displayed  such  virtues  as  might 
excite  the  regret  and  envy  of  the  Greeks.  The  son  of  Mwia 
was  named  Alexius;  and  at  the  ace  of  ten  years  he  ascended 
the  Byzantine  throne,  after  his  Other's  decease  had  dosed  the 
glories  of  the  Comnenian  line. 

The  fraternal  concord  <^  the  two  sons  of  the  great  Alexius^ 
had  been  sometimes  douded  bv  an  oj^KMition  of  interest  and 
passiOT.  By  ambition,  Isaac  the  Sebastocrator  was  exdted  to 
flight  and  rebellion,  from  whence  he  was  reclaimed  by  the 
firmness  and  demem^  of  John  the  Handsome.  The  enors 
of  Isaac,  the  fiUher  of  the  emperors  of  Trebizond,  were  short 
and  venial;  but  John,  the  elder  of  his  sons,  renounced  forever 
his  religion.  Provoked  by  a  real  or  imaginary  insult  of  his 
unde,  he  escqied  fr<»n  the  Roman  to  the  Turkish  camp :  hia 
apostasy  waa  rewarded  with  the  suhan's  daughter,  the  title  of 
Chelebi,  or  noble,  and  the  inheritance  of  a  princdy  estate ; 
and  in  the  fifteenth  century,  Mahomet  the  Second  boasted  of 
his  Imperial  den^nt  from  the  Comnenian  frunily.  Androni- 
cus,  the  younger  brother  of  John,  son  of  Isaac,  and  grandson 
of  Alexius  Oomnenus,  is  one  of  the.  most  conspicuous  diarac- 
teis  of  the  age ;  and  his  genuine  adventures  might  form  the 
subject  of  a  very  singular  romance.  To  justify  the  choice  of 
three  ladies  of  royal  birth,  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  observe, 
that  their  fortunate  plover  was  cast  in  the  best  proportions  of 
strength  and  beauty ;  and  that  the  want  of  the  softer  graces 
was  supplied  bv  a  manly  countenance,  a  lofty  stature,  aQiletic 
musdes,  and  the  air  and  deportment  of  a  soldier.  The  pres- 
ervation, in  his  old  age,  of  health  and  vigor,  was  the  reward 
of  temperance  and  exercise.  A  piece  of  bread  and  a  draught 
of  water  was  often  his  sole  and  evening  repast;  and  if  he 
tasted  of  a  wild  boar  or  a  stag,  whidi  he  nad  roasted  with  his 
own  hands,  it  was  the  well-earned  fruit  of  a  laborious  chase. 
Dexterous  in  arms, he  was  ignorant  of  fear;  his  persuauve 
eloquence  could  bend  to  every  situation  and  character  of  life ; 
his  stvle,  though  not  his  practice,  was  frehioned  by  the  exam- 
ple 01  St  Paul ;  and,  in  eveiy  deed  of  mischief^  he  had  a  heart 
to  resolve,  a  head  to  contrive,  and  a  hand  to  execute.  In  his 
youth,  after  the  death  of  the  emperor  John,  he  followed  the 
retreat  of  the  Roman  army ;  but,  in  the  march  through  Asia 
MiDor,  desiffn  or  accident  tempted  him  to  wander  in  the  moun- 
tains :  the  hunter  was  encompassed  by  the  Turkish  huntsmen, 
and  he  remained  some  time  a  reluctant  or  willing  captive  in 
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t1i6  power  of  the  enltait  Hb  TirtaoB  «id  tmbb  veeommoiaad 
him  to  the  &vor  of  his  oounn :  he  shtfed  the  perik  and  the 
pleasures  of  Manuel ;  and  while  the  emperor  l^ed  in  pahMo 
incest  with  his  nieoe  Theodora,  the  aflfectioDB  of  her  sister 
Eudodft  were  seduced  and  enj<9ed  bj  Andronieos.  Abow 
the  decencies  of  her  sex  and  rank,  she  gloried  in  the  name 
of  his  concubine ;  and  both  the  pi^aoe  and  the  camp  could 
witness  that  she  slept,  or  watdied,  in  the  arms  of  her  hwt* 
8he  accompanied  him  to  his  military  conimaDd  of  Cilieia,  tho 
first  scene  of  his  valor  and  impnidenoe.  He  pressed,  with 
active  ardor,  the  siege  of  Mopsuestia :  the  day  was  employed 
in  the  boldest  stlacks ;  but  the  night  was  wasted  in  song  and 
dance;  and  a  band  of  Greek  coi^ians  formed  the  choicest 
part  of  his  retinue.  Andronicqs  was  svmiBed  by  the  sally 
of  a  vigilant  foe ;  but,  while  his  troops  fled  m  disorder,  his  in* 
vindble  lance  transpierced  the  thi^est  nmks  of  the  Arme- 
Dians.  On  his  return  to  the  Imperial  camp  in  Maoedraia,  he 
was  reeeived  by  Manuel  with  public  smiles  and  a  private 
reproof;  but  the  dudiies  of  NaisBus,  Braniseba,  and  Caatoria, 
were  the  reward  or  consolation  of  the  tmsucoessftd  general. 
Endoda  still  attended  his  motions :  at  midnight,  their  tent  was 
suddenly  attacked  by  her  angry  brothem,  impatient  to  ex^Hate 
her  infiimy  in  hifr  blood :  his  daring  spirit  reftised  her  advice, 
and  the  msguise  of  a  female  habit ;  and,  boldly  starting  from 
his  couch,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  cut  his  way  through  the 
numerous  assassins.  It  was  here  that  he  irst  betrayed  his 
ingratttc^de  and  treacheiy :  he  engaged  in  a  treasonable  cor- 
respondence with  tile  king  of  Hungary  and  the  Ger^ian  em- 
peror ;  approadied  the  royal  tent  kt  a  suspidous  hour  with  a 
drawn  sword,  and  under  the  mask  of  a  Latsn  soldier,  avowed 
au  intention  of  revenge  against  a  mortal  foe;  and  impni- 
dentiy  praised  the  fleetness  of  his  hone  as  an  instrument  of 
flight  and  safety.  The  monardi  dissembled  his  suspidons; 
but,  after  the  close  of  the  campaign;  Andronieus  was  arrested 
and  strictly  oonflned  in  a  tower  of  the  pahice  of  Constanth- 


n  this  prison  he  was  left  abqut  twdve  years;  a  most  pain- 
ful restraint,  from  which  the  thirst  of  action  and  pleasum 
perpetually  urged  him  to  escape.  Alone  and  pensive,  he 
peredved  some  broken  bricks  in  a  comer  of  the  chamber, 
and  gradually  widened  the  passage,  till  he  had  explored  a 
dark  and  foi^tteA  recess.  Into  t&  h<^e  he  conveyed  him> 
•elf,  and  the  remains  of  his  provinons,  repladng  the  briclft 
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in  tbeir  fonner  {>66itio&,  and  eneiog  with  oare  the  footstepi 
of  his  retreat  At  the  hour  of  the  castomaiy  visits  his  guaids 
were  amazed  by  the  silence  and  solitude  of  the  prison,  and 
reported,  with  shaaiie  and  fear,  his  incomprehensible  flight 
The  gates  of  the  palace  and  city  were  instantly  shut :  the 
strictest  orders  were  despatched  into  the  provinces,  for  the 
lecoTery  of  the  fugitive ;  and  his  wife,  on  the  suspicion  of 
a  pions  act,  was  basely  imprisoned  in  the  same  tower.  At 
the  dead  of  night  she  beheld  a  spectre ;  she  recognized  her 
husband :  they  shared  their  provisions ;  and  a  son  was  the 
limit'  of  these  stolen  interviews^  which  alleviated  the  tedious- 
Dess  of  their  confinement  In  the  custody  of  a  woman,  the 
vigilance  of  the  keepers  was  insensibly  relaxed;  and  the 
CKjpidye  had  aooomplKhed  his  real  escape,  when  he  was  dis- 
covered, brought  back  to  Oonstankinople,  and  loaded  with  a 
double  chain.  At  length  be  found  the  moment,  and  the 
means,  of  his  deliverance.  A  boy,  his  domestic  servant^ 
hitoxicKSted  the  guards,  and  obtained  in  wax  the  impression 
of  the  keys.  By  the  diligence,  of  his  fiiends,  a  similar  key, 
with  a  bundle  of  ropes,  was  introdned  into  the  prison,  in  the 
bottom  of  a  hogshead.  Androniciis  employed,  with  industry 
and  courage,  Uie  instrumenta  of  his  safety,  unlockied  the 
doors,  descended  from  the  tower,  concealed  himself  all  day 
among  the  bushes,  and  scaled  in  the  night  the  garden-wall  of 
the  palace.  A  boat  was  stationed  for  his  reception :  he  vis- 
ited his  own  house,  embraced  his  children,  cast  away  his 
chain,  mounted  a  fleet  horse,  and  directed  his  rapid  course 
towaids  the  banks  of  the  Danube*  At  Anchialus  in  Thrace, 
an  intrepid  friend  supplied  him  with  horses  and  money :  he 
passed  the  river,  traversed  with  speed  the  desert  of  Moldavia 
and  the  Carpathian  hills,  and  had  almost  reached  the  town  of 
Halicz,  in  the  Polish  Russia,  when  he  was  intercepted  by  a 
party  of  Wabchians,  who  resolved  to  convey  their  important 
captive  to  Constantinople.  His  presence  of  mind  again  extri- 
cated him  fiY>m  danger.  Under  the  pretence  of  sickness, 
he  dismounted  in  the  nighty  and  was  allowed  to  step  aside 
from  the  troop:  he  planted  in  the  ground  his  long  stafl^, 
clothed  it  with  his  cap  and  upper  garment ;  and,  stealing  into 
the  wood,  left  a  phantom  to  amuse,  for  some  tim^  the  eyes 
of  the  Walachians.  From  Halicz  he  was  honorably  conduct- 
ed to  Kiow,  the  residence  of  the  great  duke :  the  subtle  Greek 
soon  obtained  the  esteem  and  confldence  of  leroslaus;  his 
diaracter  could  assume  the  manners  of  every  climate;  and 
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the  Barbarians  applauded  his  atrength  and  eotmge  in  ihA 
chase  of  the  elks  and  bears  of  the  forest  In  this  northern 
region  he  deserved  the  forgiveness  of  Manuel,  who  solicted 
the  Russian  prinoe  to  join  his  arms  in  the  invasion  of  Hun- 
gary. The  influeiioe  of  Andronicus  aehieved  this  important 
service:  his  private  treaty  was  signed  with  a  promise  of 
fidelity  on  one  side,  and  of  oblivion  on  the  other;  and  he 
marched,  at  the  head  of  the  Russian  cavalry,  from  the  Boiya- 
thenes  to  the  Danube.  In  his  resentment  Manuel  had  ever 
sympathized  with  the  martial  and  dissolute  character  of  his 
cousin;  and  his  free  pardon  was  sealed  in  the  assault  of 
Zemlin,  in  which  he  was  second,  and  second  only,  to  the 
valor  of  the  emperor. 

No  sooner  was  the  exile  restored  to  freedom  and  his  coun- 
try,, than  his  ambition  revived,  at  first  to  his  own,  and  at  length 
to  the  public,  misfortune.  A  daughter  x>f  Manuel  was  a  feeble 
bar  to  the  succession  of  the  more  deserving  males  of  the 
Comnenian  blood ;  her  future  marriage  with  the  prince  of 
Hungary  was  repugnant  to  the  hopes  or  prejudices  of  the 
princes  and  nobles.  But  when  an  oath  of  idl^ance  was 
required  to  the  presumptive  heir,  Andronicus  alone  asserted 
the  honor  of  the  Roman  name,  declined  the  unlawful  engage- 
ment, and  boldly  protested  against  the  adoption  of  a  stranger. 
His  patriotism  was  offensive  to  the  emperor,  but  he  spoke  the 
sentiments  of  the  people,  and  was  removed  from  uie  royal 
presence  by  an  honorable  banishment^  a  second  command 
of  the  Oilician  frontier,  with  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  rev- 
enues of  Cyprus.  In  this  station  the  Armenians  again  exei^ 
dsed  his  courage  and  exposed  his  negligence;  and  the  same 
rebel,  who  baffled  all  his  operations,  was  unhorsed,  and  almost 
slain  by  the  vigor  of  his  lance.  But  Andronicus  soon  discov- 
ered a  more  easy  and  pleasing  conquest,  the  beautiiul  Phi- 
lippa,  sister  of  the  empress  Maria,  and  daughter  of  Rayni(»id 
of  Poitou,  the  Latin  prinoe  of  Antioch.  For  her  sake  he 
deserted  his  station,  and  wasted  the  summer  in  balls  and  toui^ 
naments :  to  his  love  she  sacrificed  her  innocence,  her  reputa- 
tion, and  the  offer  of  an  advantageous  marriage.  But  the 
resentment  of  Manuel  for  this  domestic  affifont  interrupted  his 
pleasures :  Andronicus  left  the  indiiscreet  princess  to  weep  and 
to  repent ;  and,  with  a  band  of  desperate  adventurers,  under- 
took the  pilmmage  of  Jei^isalero.  His  birth,  his  martial 
renown,  and  professions  of  zeal,  '  announced  him  as  the 
ohampion  of  the  Cross :  he  soon  captivated  both  the  dergy 
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and  the  king ;  and  the  Greek  prince  was  invetted  with  the 
lordship  of  Berytos,  on  the  ooast  of  Phoenicia.  In  his  neigh- 
borhood resided  a  young  and  handsome  queen,  of  his  own 
nation  and  fiftmilj,  mat-granddaughter  of  the  emperor 
Alexis^  and  widow  of  Baldwin  the  Third,  king  of  Jerusalem. 
She  visited  and  bred  her  kinsman.  Theodora  was  the  third 
victim  of  his  amorous  seduction ;  and  her  diame  was  more 
public  and  scandalous  than  that  of  her  predeoeflsors.  The 
emperor  still  thirsted  for  revenge ;  and  his  subjects  and  allies 
of  the  Syrian  frontier  were  repeatedly  pressed  to  sdze  the 
person,  and  put  out  the  eyes,  of  the  fugitive.  In  Palestine 
he  was  ho  longer  safe ;  but  the  tender  Theodora  revealed  his 
danger,  and  aooompanied  his  flight  The  queen  of  Jerusalem 
was  exposed  to  the  East,  his  obsequious  concubine ;  and  two 
illegitimate  children  were  the  livings  monuments  of  her  weak- 
ness. Damascus  was  his  first  reWe;  and,  in  the  charac- 
ters of  the  great  Noureddin  and  his  servant  Saladin,  the 
superstitious  Greek  might  learn  to  revere*  the  virtues  of 
the  Mussulmans. ' -As  the  friend,  of  Noureddin  he  visited, 
most  probably,  Bagdad,  and  the  courts  of  Persia ;  and,  after 
a  long  circuit  round  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  mountains  of 
Georgia,  he  finally  settled  among  the  Turks  of  Asia  Minor, 
the  Sareditary  enemies  of  his  country.  The  sultan  of  Colo- 
nia  afforded  a  hospitable  retreat  to  Andronicns,  his  mistress, 
and  his  band  of  outlaws :  the  debt  of  gratitude  was  paid  by 
frequent  inroads  in  the  Roman  province  of  Trebizond ;  and 
he  seldom  returned  without  an  ample  harvest  of  spoil  and  of 
Christian  captives.  In  the  story  of  his  adventures,  he  was 
fond  of  comparing  himself  to  ]>ftvid,  who  escaped,  by  a  long 
exile,  the  snares  of  the  wicked.  But  the  royal  prophet  (he 
presumed  to  add^  was  content  to  lurk  on  the  borders  of  Judasa, 
to  slay  an  Amalekite,  and  to  threaten,  in  his  miserable  state, 
the  life  of  the  avaricious  Nabal.  The  excursions  of  the  Com- 
nenian  prince  had  a  wider  range ;  and  he  had  spread  over 
the  Eastern  world  the  glory  of  his  name  and  religion.  By  a 
sentence  of  the  Greek  church,  the  licentious  rover  had  been 
separated  from  the  fiuthfiil ;  but  even  this  excommunica- 
tion may  prove,  that  he  never  abjured  the  profession  of 
Chistianity. 

His  vigilance  had  eluded  or  repelled  the  open  and  secret 
persecution  of  the  emperor ;  but  he  was  at  length  insnared 
cy  the  captivity  of  his  female  companion.  The  governor  of 
Tiebixood  succeeded  in  hb  attempt  to  surprise  the  person  of 
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neodora:  the  queen  of  Jeranlem  and  her  two  chUdran 
were  sent  to  OoDstantinoplfi,  and  their  loas  imbittered  the 
tedious  solitude  of  baoishment  The  fugitive  implored  and 
obtained  a  final  pardon,  with  leave  to  throw  hiiaielf  at  the 
ieet  of  his  sovereign,  who  was  satisfied  with  the  si^nnasioQ 
of  this  haughty  spirit  Prostrate  on  the  gtotud,  he  deplored 
with  tears  and  groans  the  ffaik  of  bis  past  rebeUioB ;  nor 
would  he  presume  to  arise,  uiuess  some  fiuthfnl  subject  would 
drag  him  to  the  foot  of  the  throne^  by  an  iron  chain  with 
Which  he  had  secretly  enoirded  bis  necL  This  eztrsordinarj 
penance  excited  the  wonder  and  pi<y  of  the  assembly;  his 
■ms  were  fbigiven  by  the  >  church  and  state ;  but  the  just  sus- 
picion of  Manuel  fixed  his  residence  at  a  distance  from  the 
court,  at  Oenoe,  a  town  of  Pontus,  surrounded  with  rich  vine- 
yards, and  situate  on  the  coast  of  the  Enzine.  The  death  of 
Mannel,  and  the  disorders  ci  the  minority,  soon  opened  the 
fidrest  field  to  his  ambition.  The  emperor  was  a  boy  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age^  ivithont  ^gor,  or  wiKlom,  or 
ezpeiienee:  his  mother,  the  empress  Mary,  abandoned  h^ 
person  and  government  to  a  fiivorite  of  the  Gomnenian  name ; 
wd  hk  sist^,  another  Mary,  whose  husbsad,  an  Italian,  was 
decorated  with  the  title  of  Caesar,  excited  a  cons[Hracy,  and 
at  l^igth  an  insurrection,  against  her  odious  step-mother.  The 
provinces  were  forgotten,  the  capital  was  in  flames,  and  a 
century  of  peace  imd  order  was  overthrown  in  the  vice  and 
weaki^  of  a  few  months.  A  civil  war  was  kindled  in  Con- 
stantinople ;  the  two  factions  fought  a  bloody  battle  in  the 
square  of  the  palace,  and  the  rebels  sustained  a  regular  siege 
in  the  cathedial  of  8t  Sophia.  The  patriarch  labored  with 
honest  zeal  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  republic,  the  most 
respectable  patriots  called  aloud  for  a  guardian  and  avenger, 
and  every  tongue  repeated  the  praise  <?  the  talents  and  even 
the  virtues  of  Andronions.  In  his  retirement,  he  affected  to 
revolve  the  solemn  duties  of  his  oath:  ^If  the  safe^  or 
honor  of  the  Imperial  fomily  be  threatened,  I  will  reveal  and 
oppose  the  mischief  to  the  utmost  of  my  power.**  His  cor- 
respondence with  the  patriarch  and  patricians  was  seasoned 
wiUi  apt  quotations  from  the  Psalms  of  David  and  the  epistles 
of  St  Paul ;  and  he  patiently  waited  till  he  was  called  to  hei. 
deliverance  by  the  voice  of  his  country.  In  his  march  from 
Oenoe  to  Constantinople,  his  slender  train  insensibly  swelled 
to  a  crowd  and  an  army:  his  professions  of  religion  and 
loyalty  were  mistakoi  for  the  language  of  his  heart;  and  the 
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rimjplidfy  of  a  ibveign  dresa,  irkioh  tliowed  to  iuhmntage  Ui 
UMjeatie  statore,  display ed  a  livelj  imim  of  hB  poyertj  and 
exile.  All  opfMsition  sank  brfoie  him ;  ne  readied  the  straite 
of  tlie  Thraciaa  Bosphorai ;  Hie  Byaantine  navy  sailed  from 
the  harbor  to  reeeiTe  and  trauport  the  nvior  of  the  empire : 
the  iorrent  waa  load  and  iTveBUitible,  and  the  insects  who  had 
basked  in  the  anaihiiie  of  royal  finvor  disappeared  at  the  blast 
of  the  storm.  It  mtt  the  fiist  cars  of  Andronieus  to  occupy 
the  pidaoe,  to  sahite  the  emperor,  to  confine  his  mother,  to 
pimish  her  minister,  and  to  restore  the  pablk  order  and  tran- 
qmltity.  He  then  visited  the  sqpnldire  of  Manuel:  the  speo- 
tators  were  ordered  to  stand  aloo(  but  as  he  bowed  in  the 
atdtude  of  prayer,  they  heard,  or  thought  they  heard)  a  mvr- 
scnir  of  triumph  cr  rsv«ng« :  ^  I  no  longer  hat  thee^  my  old 
enemy,  who  hast  driven  me «  vagabond  to  every  climate  of 
the  eardi.  Thou  art  mfely  deposited  under  a  seven-fold 
dome,  from  whenee  thou  canst  never  arise  till  the  signal  of 
the  ]mt  trumpet  It  k  now  my  turn,  and  speedily  will  I  tram- 
ple on  thy  aahes  said  thy  posterity."  From  Ins  subsequent 
tyranny  we  may  impute  such  feelings  to  the  man  and  the 
moment;  but  it  is  not  extremely  probable  that  he  gave  an 
articulate  sound  to  his  secret  thoughts.  In  the  first  months 
of  his  admiiastratiim,  his  designs  were  veiled  by  a  fiur  sem- 
blance of  hypocrisy,  which  oo^  delude  only  the  eyes  of  the 
maltitude;  toe  oonmatioii  of  Alenus  was  peifwined  with  due 
solemnity,  and  his  perfidious  guardian,  holding  in  his  hands 
the  body  and  Mood  of  Christ,  most  fervently  declared  that  he 
Hvedf  and  was  ready  to  die,  for  iha  service  of  his  beloved 
pupil.  But  his  numeroos  adherents  were  instructed  to  main- 
tain, that  the  sinking  empire  must  perish  in  the  hands  of  a 
child,  that  the  Romans  could  only  be  saved  by  a  veteran 
prince,  bold  in  arms,  skiUul  in  policy,  and  taught  to  reign  by 
the  long  experience  of  fortune  and  mankind ;  and  that  it  was 
Uie  duty  of  eveiy  dticen  to  force  the  reluctant  modesty  of 
AndfonMnis  to  undertake  the  burden  of  the  public,  care.  The 
young  emperor  Was  himself  constrained  to  join  his  voice  to 
the  general  aodamation,  and  to  solicit  the  association  of  a 
colleague,  who  instantly  degraded  him  from  the  supreme 
rank,  secluded  his  person,  and  verified  the  rash  decUvation 
ci  the  patriarch,  that  Alexius  might  be  considered  as  dead,  so 
soon  as  he  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  his  guardian. 
But  his  death  was  preceded  by  the  imprisonment  and  execu- 
tion of  his  mother.  •  After  bbdcening  her  reputation,  and 
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inflaauogagaiiidi  her  the  paaaioiis  of  the  mukilnde,  the  tjrrant 
aoouBed  and  tri^  the  emprefls  for  a  treasonable  oorreBpond- 
ence  with  the  king  of  Hungary.  Hb  own  son,  a  youth  of 
honor  and  humanity,  avowed  his  abhorrence  of  this  flagidow 
acty  and  three  of  the  judgee  had  the  merit  of  prefening  their 
consdenoe  to  their  safety :  but  the  obsequious  tribunal,  with- 
out requiring  any  reproof  or  hearing  any  defence,  condeomed 
the  widow  of  Manuel;  and  hex  unfortunate  son  subscribed 
the  sentence  of  her  death.  Maria  was  strangled,  her  corpse 
was  buried  in  the  sea,  and  her  memory  was  wounded  by  the 
insult  most  ofiensiye  to  female  vanity,  a  felse  and  ugly  repre- 
sentation of  her  beauteous  form.  The  fate  of  <  her  son  was 
not  long  deferred:  he  was  strangled  with  a. bowstring;  and 
the  tyrant  insensible  to  pity  or  remme,  after<  surming  the 
body  <^  the  innocent  youth,  struck  it  rudely  with  hb  foot : 
^  Thy  fether,''  he  cried,  ^  was  a  knam^  thy  mother  a  wkoi% 
and  thyself  aybo/.^' 

The  Roman  sceptre,  the  reward  of  his  crimes,  was  held  by 
Andionicus  about  three  years  and  a  half  as  the  guardian  or 
sovereign  of  the  empire^  His  government  exhibited  a  waga- 
kr  contrast  of  vice  and  virtue.  When  he  listened  to  his 
passions,  he  was  the  scourge ;  when  he  consulted  his  reason, 
Ihe  father^  of  his  people.  In  the  exercise  of  private  justice, 
he  was  equitable  and  rigorous:  a  shamefid  and  pernicious 
venality  was  abolished,  and  the  offices  were  filled  with  the 
most  deserving  candidates,  bv  a  prince  who  had  sense  to 
choose,  and  severify  to  punish.  He  i»ohibited  the  inhuman 
prsctioe  of  pillaging  the  goods  and  penKXis  of  shipwrecked 
mariners  f  tne  provinces,  so  long  the  objects  of  oppression 
or  neglect,  revived  m  prosperity  and  plenty;  and  millions 
applauded  the  distant  blessings  of  his  reign,  while  he  was 
cursed  by  the  witnesses  of  his  daily  cruelties.  The  ancient 
proverb,  That  bloodthirsty  is  the  man  who  returns  from  ban- 
ishment to  power,  had  been  applied,  with  too  much  truth,  to 
Harius  and  Tiberius ;  and  was  now  verified  for  the  third  time 
in  the  life  of  Andronicus.  His  memory  was  stored  with  a 
black  list  of  the  enemies  and  rivals,  who  had  traduced  his 
merit,  opposed  his  greatness,  or  insulted  his  misfortunea;  and 
the  only  comfort  of  his  exile  was  the  sacred  hope  and  promise 
of  revenge.  The  necessary  ^tinctbn  of  the  young  emperor 
and  his  mother  imposed  the  fatal  obligation  of  extirpating 
the  friends,  who  hated,  and  might  punish,  the  assassin ;  and 
the  repetition  of  murder  renderad  him  less  willing,  and  la» 
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able,  to  feighre.*  A  horrid  narrative  of  the  victnns  whom  he 
sacrificed  by  poisoii  or  the  sword^  by  the  aea  or  the  flames, 
would  be  len  expreBBire  of  hk  emel^  than  the  appellation  of 
the  haloron  days,  which  was  implied  to  a  rare  «id  bloodless 
week  of  repose:  the  tTrant  staroye  to  tnmsfer,  on  the  laws  and 
the  judges,  some  portion  of  his  guilt ;  but  the  mask  was  Men, 
and  his  suUeds  could  no  longer  mistake  the  trae  author  of 
their  cahmiities.  The  noUest  of  the  Greeks,  more  especially 
those  who,  by  descent  or  alliaaoe,  might  dispute  the  Comne- 
nian  inheriUmoe,  esciqted  from  the  monster's  den :  Nice  and 
Fmsa,  Sicily  or  Cyprus,  were  their  phMMs  of  refuge;  and  as 
thebf  flight  was  alnady  crinunal,  they  aggravated  thmr  oflfonoe 
by  aa  open  revolt,  and  the  Imperial  titles  Yet  Andronieus 
resisted  the  daggers  and  swords  of  his  most  fennidaUe  ene- 
mies: Nice  and  Prusa  were  reduced  and  chastised:  the 
Bieiliaas  were  content  with  the  sack  of  TheaBalonioa;  and  the 
distanoe  of  Cyprus  was  not  more  piopitious  to  the  rebel  than 
to  the  tyrant  His  throne  was  subverted  by  a  rival  widiout 
merit,  and  a  people  without  arms,  laaao  Angelus,  a  descend- 
ant in  the  female  line  from  the  great  AlexiuB,  was  marked  as 
ft  victim  by  the  prudence  or  siqpentition  of  the  emperor.f  In 
K  momoit  of  despair,  Angelus  defended  his  life  and  liberty, 
slew  the  exeoutioQer,  and  fled  to  the  diureh  of  St  Sophia. 
The  sanctuanr  was  insensibly  fllled  with  a  curious  and  moum- 
fiil  crowd,  who,  in  his  fete,  prognosticated  their  own.  But 
liieir  lamentataoas  were  soon  turrod  to  curses,  and  their  curses 
to  threats:  they  dared  to  ask,  '*  Why  do  we  fear!  why  do  we 
obeyf  We  are  many,  and  he  is  one:  our  patience  is  the 
only  bond  of  our  riavery.''  WiOtk  the  dawn  of  day  the  city 
bunt  into  a  general  eeditiMi,  the  prieone  were  thrown  open, 
the  coldest  and  most  servile  were  roused  to  the  defence  of 
their  country,  and  Isaac,  the  second  of  the  name,  was  raised 


*  FaDmerayw  (Oeacbichte  des  Kaisenbiimi  tod  Tntpezrut,  p.  129,  33) 
Km  higUy  dntwn  the  ohanoter  of  Aadroniciis.    In  fab  Tiew  the  ezMot- 
ntioii  of  the  ByuatiDe  &ctioBf  and  diaaohite  nobili^  wu  pert  of  a  deep- 
laid  and  ■plendid  plan  for  the  regeneratxm  of  the  empire.    It  was  neoeaaary 
t»r  the  wiae  and  benerolent  acbemea  of  the  ftitfaer  of  Ua  people  to  lop  off 
thoae  ttmbe  whkjh  wera  mfectad  with  immadiahle  peetileaoe-- 
«  and  with  nrrnaaltj. 
The  tyrant's  plea,  ezcoaed  tato  devlUah  daedalP'— 
Still  the  ftll  of  Androniciis  was  «  &tal  blow  to  the  Bysantine  empire. 
— M. 

t  AeoordiBg  to  Nioetaa,  (p.  444,)  Andronions  deapiaed  the  imbeoile  laaao 
too  much  to  (ear  him ;  he  was  arrested  by  the  offldoua  zeal  of  Stephen,  the 
inslntnielit  of  the  Smperar's  ttiSBltiea^— M« 
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Urn  tpu^  wm  s^mmt;  wWadiBW  fiumAtioiti  of^MibW 


fOMiSemid^flf  lwiM^aBdMlio(«f4he  imfeitwMte  A1«bw; 


Had  Us  aoiti^^,  i»9mi  «iiiteUeA»  te  t  nwjimr  Jlhiai  to  Jug  mm, 
wi»  oaaipoaed  of »  ynwg  mfe  #14  •  ^tiWHite  iwwttbiBa  Qn 
4lift  iiwt  jUmb^  hft  laAed  Ip  <3onti»tHi<Mlt,  iippiii«it  fcr.  Ifcp 
lilood  of  Ae  #«il^.;  twt  iie  im»  iwlf (piijUi  ty  ^  Jitsim  ^ 

jBuwiiid.  UUdfonioHi  ^T9MfD$Am  te#  fttrdon  (to  liii  «A- 
JMfci^  lk«j  Beiih«r  (toiiBdj-ii«r  smmU  pmmiH  fangimmww ;  Im 
fittm^ti9^remffiihi$mow9^l»iitt9m}lm^i  kit  4]to' ' 


itf  iho AMI  tfflfinH  Ao^fdspMato  Ui  £idi6ff!^  ^awMib  Un  Mi^  ww 
jlitl^poftfiviusiiitretft;  tefcthoAB^  iif  tke  texoliitiofi  ted 

Ml  BittM^  di0  Tnnimriii  mU^v  wh  puiBixii  -mid  Iii^a  k^r  m 
•nasd  ^bii^wtina ;  Md  .&»  iymnt  mm  in^g^  t#  UMjpniiBiNB 
^  Jamc  AimhIimi  4Midiid  wiw  4dttoHk  iMd  i^  J^m^  ffbwff  jipHnd 
ik  mtiu  SjB  ripj^BjiiQi^  «iid  lh»  if^an  .of  Imi  ibniie  iei«- 
fpuuMi^  jtaMiid  i»  mi  i«r  Jus  li&^  M»  jastMid  <rf  Ibe 
doMMieB  4»f  jk  1^0fti  jMrotatipn,  4be  naw  iooBitrQli  tlwiidnand 
Um  wmiMl  Ao  tha  aaiaenoiia  snftram,  wJma  fao  ML  dapttvad 

•od  a  baud,  wcae  toa  inm  Uai,ai  a  japor  oogyemafttiwi  Cir 
timri^mi  and  aabort  awpito  JiwaaMawwl,  tlwitiiip  laiglii&Bl 
abe  i^ittMaen  af  deaiSi.  Astrida  <mi  a  aamal,  mthoai  aay 
Jaogor^adraaciMtkearas  iCMTied  ducMMdi  tha  ailr,  and  Dm 
teuat  fof  Ae  pgyailaoe  raoiaad  to  jbmaa^  aa  th^  mm  wmt 
«Bl^  of  d)€Jr  pnaoe.  Aoar  a  thaiwad  Uaaa  aad  tattwaw, 
i.TidiaBi<mi  waa  liaag  by  4ba  Aalii  belireaii  %W0  piUait^  md 
aaiipartad  tba  atatma  of  a  matt  md  aaaw^  and  avaiy  baad 
that  oould  reach  the  public  enemy,  inflicted  on  his  body  some 
mark  of  ingenious  or  brutal  cruelty,  till  two  fiiendly  or  fuiiooa 
Ttaliaiw,  puingiog  their  swoids  into  lus  todyi  released  him 
kmk  aU  fanmaa  punishment  Jbi  ifans  loag  aad  frtdaftd  i^psay, 
''Lord,  have  men^  upon  meT  and  ^  Why  wffl  you  -hruae  a 
broken  reedT  were  tha  only  meokIs  Hhal  asoaped  inain  bis 
mouth.  Our  hatred  for  tha  tyfant  is  lost  in  pity  for  the  man ; 
nor  can  we  blame  his  puullanimous  resignation,  since  a  Gseek 
Christian  was  no  l<Higer  master  of  his  life. 

I  have  been  teavpted  to  ezpatiato  om  tbs  astfaofdinaiy 
character  and  adveiitures  of  Andxonious;  bat  I  shall  liaia 


A^ttQ4]  » 


HepdiiML  Tht  fannoiioi  dbAt  iprwg  fti»m  «m 
^pwifc  kad  iMfiwaily  iwklMred;  «Dd  Ibi nah  Mm  wm  ooaiB- 
«ed  only  u  the  fta^Mtf  «f  ABdrankus  Umtait  wlii»,  in  tbs 
fublk  onftMMn,  iwiiped  llw  «wtriigoty  ^  Treliy^Dd,  m 
ohflouM  in  Initoy,  aai  «o  imaam  in  nwiaBioe.  A.  privste 
mimk  of  PWadtfJphiih  Cbngtoafae  Angehtt,had  «n6i^  to 
miaih  Md  iKHBOBS^b^  Mi  wmrngt  witfi  •  dM^ter  «f  the 


fl»  0011  Andpouoae  Ib  mmykuxfn  oidy 
ty'Me  fOPiBeedwo.  His  gnnidsoe  Iseao  inuMied  and  boo* 
aeeAod  the  i^oBiifc;  imt  iM  iniedethvoiiea  byhk  «wb  'tian, 
«mI  Ihe  MRbiioii  of  Us  bselher;  «ad  AeMr  diMXMd  nitrodttoed 
ilM  Lflliae  io  4»  mifMot  of  CkMiBtealkiople,  tbe  Aret  fieatt 


*• 


pMk4  ffi  Abe  M  4tf  *he  ISmAhb  eMlM. 
.  if  'm%  joomimto  *t]ie  nosbcr  and  dnralioB  of  Ibe  Migas,  k 
mHi  be  iMBd,  Ooi  a^eciod  of  bk  huMked  yeen  k  ffled  l^ 
ok^  ompoPQiiy  innhidiiig  in  tbe  4ii|[«ten  Iki  oooie  Ikanie 


.MiHMgw;  ood  4MMttBg  Bome  neoipen  ^o  were^netor 
'iMknowbdged 


in  die  oMoal,  and  99m%  priaow  nho  iid  nofc 
Im  >o  poHOB  Ihair  kdieritMNDe.  The  average  pvepevfioii 
wU  aUoor  ten  jmow  lor  eaoh  emperar,  te  below  'm  dwon^ 
ki^ioil  nie  lof  8k  laaao  Hawtoo,  irho,  ftom  the  enMirienee 
.rf  mxm  AMeat  and  logidar  mDoarchiaB,  h«  deifinea  dfeont 
-ejiiribBea' w  twaoty  jato  as  4he  tam  of  an  oidinaiy  nxgtL 
Tm  J^yaMHkaa  eniiia  nas  aMat  tran^  and  proeper^oa 
Fbaar  ft  6oold  fMiideioe  in  heaedkaiy  aaeeoBikwi ;  ite  -df- 
atatiBis-  Ae  JBaradiBn,  iBsaikui,  Amorian,  Bartlian,  and 
GomnoakMi  4nilMS  ei^eyed  and  IraDemtted  the  rorrf  poM- 
aMDJ:  dftring  Ibkr  foqieafive  •eriai  of  five,  foor,  ttiree^  ifeiu 
and  ibar  gennairionii;  aeoeral  pnnQaa  naaAer  the  yean  of 
thor  f^iga  !vith  thoae  of  lb«r  infiuK^;  aad  OotttaMine  Ihe 
8avMthMdhai.«vDCHHidMNi8  oetuffrtheopaoeof  an  eatfi^ 


ointay.    fiutiaAelptevidi  of  the0fmiliiied7saB^tiie 
~  ~    ~  en.  and  tfae  naavi  of  a  wumiaiM 


aqnd  and  ^wdken,  and  the  i 
eaodidatB  k  ifM%  anised  W  a  mora  ibitaaate  oonpelitor. 
Iteya^thB  patbiAatledto  the  aammit  of  tojalfy :  the 

.Mno  tf  jBbeyibn  irai  overtfapovn  bf  the  ati^ke  oif  con- 
•fMkGVi;  cor  nndeoBnad  bj  the  eilant  aila  of  ktrigoe :  the 
fiwqrilM^.  of  the  aoldkia  or  peaplo,  of  tiie  senate  or  clergy, 
ef  ibs'tlxiaen  and  enasuhn,  mro  aftenstely  olethed  iMi  ^e 
tepl0c  the  aasans  of  their  otomtnu  vrare  tMse,  aad  Hbm 

'  qW  imp  sftn  osBtsntWe  or  tnigk.  AlMmgofthe  natino 
jd  Joan,  JHidowsd  irUb  tba  aama  Indies,  but  irtth  a  longed 
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of  eiirteiioev  would  oart  down  a  siinie  of  pity  nd 
contempt  on  tdbe  crimeB  and  folliai  of  hnman  ambition,  so 
e^;er,  in  a  narrow  span,  to  grasp  at  a  preoarions  and  snort> 
liyed  enjoyment  it  is  thus  that  tlie  experioDoe  of  hktoij 
CKsalts  and  enlams  the  horism  of  oar  intellectaal  view.  In 
a  composition  of  some  days,  in  a  perusal  of  some  homa,  mx 
hundred  yean  have  rolled  away,  and  the  duration  of  a  life 
or  reign  is  contracted  to  a  fleeting  moment :  the  graye  is  ever 
beside  the  throne :  the  success  of  a  ciiminal  is  almost  instantly 
followed  by  the  loas  of  his  piiae;  and  our  immortal  reason 
saryives  and  disdains  the  si^  phantoms  of  kings  who  have 
passed  before  our  eyes,  and  nintty  dwell  on  oor  vemem- 
mnoe.  The  observraon  that,  in  eveiy  age  and  dimate,  am- 
biti<m  has  prevailed  with  the  same  commanding  eneigy,  may 
abate  the  surprise  of  a  philosopher :  but  while  he  condemns 
the  vanity,  he  may  searcn  the  motive,  of  this  univenal  desire  - 
to  obtain  and  hold  the  sceptre  of  dominion.  To  the  greater  *' 
part  of  the  Byiantine  series,  we  cannot  reasonably  aacribe . 
the  love  of  fome  and  of  mankind.  The  virtne  alone  of  John. 
OonmenuB  was  beneficent  and  pure:  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
princes,  who  precede  or  follow  that  respectable  name,  have 
trod  with  some  deicterity  and  vigor  the  crooked  and  bloody 
paths  of  a  selfish  policy :  in  scrutinizmg  the  imperfect  diar- 
acters  of  Leo  the  Isaurian,  Basil  the  Fust,  and  Alexius  Oom- 
nenus,  of  Theophilus,  the  second  Basil,  alsd  Manuel  Comne- 
nus,  our  esteem  and  censure  are  almost  equally  balanced; 
and  the  renudnder  of  the  Imperial  crowd  could  only  desire 
and  expect  to  be  forgotten  by  posterity.  Was  personal  hap- 
piness the  aim  and  object  of  Uieir  ambition  f  I  shall  not 
descant  on  the  vulgar  topics  of  the  miseiy  of  kings ;  but  I 
may  surely  observe,  that  their  condition,  cc  aU  odiem,  is  the 
most  pregnant  with  fear,  and  the  least  susceptible  of  hope. 
For  these  opposite  passions,  a  larger  scope  was  allowed  in  the 
revolutions  of  antiquity,  than  in  the  smooth  and  solid  temper 
of  the  modern  worid,  which  cannot  easily  repeat  either  the 
triumph  of  Alexander  or  the  M  of  Darius.  But  the  peculiar 
infelicity  of  the  Bysantine  princes  exposed  them  to  domestic 
perils,  without  aroiding  any  lively  promise  of  foreign  con^ 
^uest  From  the  pinaMle  oi  greatness,  Andbronious  ifm  pre- 
cipitated by  a  death  more  Aruel  and  shameful  than  thiift  of-the 
vilest  malefactor;  but  the  most  gbrious  of  his  prsdoceasorf 
had  much  more  to  dread  ftom  thar  subjects  than  to  hope  from 
their  enemies.    The  army  was  licentious  without  sprit,  the. 
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natkm  tnrboleDt  withoat  fiwedom:  the  Barbarians  of  tlia 
East  and  West  proned  <m  the  monarchj,  and  the  loas  of 
the  provinces  wIm  terminated  hj  the  final  servitude  of  the 
eapitaL 

The  entire  series  of  Bonmn  emperors,  from  the  first  of  the 
Cnsais  to  the  bat  of  the  Constantines,  extends  above  fifteen 
hundred  years:  and  the  term  of  dominion,  unbroken  by  for- 
eign conquest,  surpasses  the  measure  <^  the  ancient  'monar- 
chies; the  Assyrians  or  Medes,  the  successors  of  Oyms^  or 
those  of  Alexander. 
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